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Art. I. — On the Optical Phenomena presented by the ^^ Silver- 
Spring,'^ in Marion County, Florida; by JoHX LeCoxte, M.D., 
Prof, of Natural Philosophy in the South Carolina College.* 



The extraordinary reports in relation to the optical phenom- 
ena said to be exhibited by the " Silver Spring/' induced me, 
under the invitation and guidance of my hospitable friend. Col. 
A. G. Summer of Florida, to visit it during the month of De- 
cember, lSo9. And although, as might have been anticipnted, 
many reputed facts vanished under the scrutiny of careful obser- 
vation, and all its so-called mysterious and wonderful phenomena 
are obviously referable to well-known physicoi principles: yet 
it may be interesting to give a brief statemeiit of them, and to 
indicate how they may be referred to the recognized laws of 
physics. 

This remarkable *• Spring" is situated near the centre of Ma- 
rion county, in the State of P'lorida. in latitude (about) 29"* 15' 
North, and longitude 82 ' 20' West. It is about five miles north- 
east of Ocala, tlie county seat, and nearly in the axis of the jc- 
niusula, being equally distant from the Atlantic ami Gulf coasts. 
Its waters are discharr^ed by a short stream bearing the snnio 
name (viz: *'Silver-SnniJ;r ') which, running about six miles, 
unites witii the Ochlawj.'lia (or OckUiwaha) a tribuiary of the St. 
Johns river. Tlie stream takes its oriqin in a <lcep pool or lM?jid- 
basin, which is callo'I, nnr cxccllcnrp^ the "Silver Spring." This 
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Having been rcsd before the "American Association for the Advancemc-iit of 
S:?o:t?nre," at tlie JS'ewport Meeting^, August, 18 CO. 
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J. LeConte on the Silver-Spring in Florida, 




and other gigantic evergreens. The amount of water discharge 
is so large, that small steamers and barges readily navigate thi 
** Silver Spring" up to the pool or head-spring, where there is i 
landing for the shipment of cotton, sugar, and other produce 
These steamers and barges make regular trips between the Silve 
Spring and Palatka on the St. Johns. The boatmen informed mi 
that at its junction with the Ochlawaha, more than one half o 
the water is contributed by the Silver Spring stream. By meani 
of a canoe, I explored the stream for about two miles from it 
head ; its breadth varied from 45 to 100 feet, and its depth, in thi 
shallowest parts, from 10 to 15 feet : the smallest depth measurec 
was not less than 10 feet in the channel of the stream. Th( 
average velocity of the stream was rudely estimated at about tw( 
miles per hour : at the narrowest portions it was estimated a' 
three miles per hour. According to the reports of the residents 
the level of the water of the Spring at the landing is subject tc 
comparatively slight fluctuations, scarcely ever exceeding two feet 
These fluctuations of level seem to be connected with the seasoi 
of rains. The commencement of the rainy season varies fron 
the 15th of June to the loth of July. The' waters of the sprinj 
begin to rise about the middle of the season of summer rains 
and attain their maximum height about its termination. Thi 
maximum depth of water in the pool or basin constituting th< 
heail of the silver spring, was found to be not more than 36 fee 
in the deepest crevice from which the water boils up : the gen 
cral dentil in the central and deep parts of the basin was founc 
to be about oO feet. These mcajsurements were made by meam 
of a heavy i)lumb-bob attached to a twine, to which bits o 
white cloth w»^ire secured at intervals of six feet, or one fathom 
As the plumb-bob as well as each piece of white cloth indicatinj 
the liithoms, could be distinctly seen down to the very bottom 
the measurements were of the most satisfactory character. Inaa 
much as accurate quantitative determinations, however easilj 
applied, are seldom resorted to by the unscientific, we need no 
be surprised, that the real depth of this spring falls very far shor 
of its reputed depth. lu South Carolina, the reported depth wa 
variously stated at from 120 to 150 feet : on the confines of Flor 
ida it was reduced to 80 feet: while the smallest estimate in tb 
vicinity of the spring was 45 feet ! This affords an illustratioi 
of the general law, that the accuracy of popular statements bear 
an inverse proportion to the distance from the point of obsei 
vation : probably, like all emanations from centres, following th 
law of inverse squares. 

Doubtless, the greater portion of the water which flows in th 
Silver-Spring river is furnished by this principal or head-spring 
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bat there are several tributary springs of similar character along 
the course of the stream, which contribute more less to the toI- 
nme of water. These usually occur in deep basins, or coves (aa 
they are called), in recesses along the margin of the stream^ 
The depth of one of these coves situated about 200 yards below 
the head-sprinflr, was found to be 32 feet in the crevice in the 
limestone bottom from which the water boiled : in other deep 
parts of the basin, the depth was about 24 feet. The " Bone- 
yard," (so called from the fact that several specimens of the 
bones of the Mastodon have been taken from it,) situated two 
miles below the head-spring, is a cove or basin of a similar char^ 
acter. Its maximum depth was found to be 26 feet. 

The most remarkable and interesting phenomenon presented 
by this spring, is the truly extraordinary transparency of the 
water ; in this respect surpassing anything which can be imag- 
ined. All of the intrinsic beauties which invest it, as well as 
the wonderful optical properties which popular reports have as- 
scribed to its waters, are directly or indirectly referable to their 
alolost perfect diaphaniety. On a clear and calm day, after the 
sun has attained sufficient altitude, the view from the side of a 
small boat floating on the surface of the water near the centre 
of the head-spring, is beautiful beyond description, and well 
calculated to produce a powerful impression upon the imagina- 
tion. Every feature and configuration of the bottom of this gi- 
gantic basin is as distinctly visible as if the water was removed, 
and the atmosphere substituted in its place ! 

A large portion of the bottom of this pool is covered with a 
luxuriant growth of species of water-gra^s, and gigantic moss- 
like plants (fresh-water Algae), which attain a height of 3 or 4 
feet. The latter are found in the deepest parts of the basin. 
Without doubt, the development of so vigorous a vegetation at 
such depths, is owing to the large amount of solar light which 
penetrates these waters. Some parts are devoid of vegetation : 
these are composed of limestone rock and sand, and present a 
white appearance. The water boils up from fissures in the lime- 
stones; these crevices being filled with sand and comminuted 
limestone, indicate the ascending currents of water by the local 
milk-like appearance produced by the agitation of their contents. 
At these points my plumb-bob was observed to bury itself in 
the mass of boiling sand. 

My observations were made about noon, on the 17th and 
again on the 20th of December, 1859. The sunlight illuminated 
the sides and bottom of this remarkable pool as brilliantly as if 
nothing obstructed the light. The shadows of our little boat, 
of our over hanging heads and hats, of projecting crags and logs, 
d>f the surrounding forest, and of the vegetation at the bottom, 
were distinctly and sharply defined ; while the constant waving 
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of the slender and delicate moss-like algse, by means of the cui 
rents created by the boiling up of the water, and the swimming 
of numerous fish above this miniature subaqueous forest, impartec 
a living reality to the scene which can never be forgotten. And 
if we add to this picture, already sufficiently striking, that ob- 
jects beneath the surface of the water, when viewed obliquely, 
were fringed with the prismatic hues, we shall cease to be 8U^ 
prised at the mysterious phenomena with which vivid imagina- 
tions have invested this enchanting spring, as well as at the inac- 
curacies which have been perpetuated m relation to the won- 
derful properties of its waters. On a bright day, the beholder 
seems to be looking down from some lofty airy point on a truly 
fairy scene in the immense basin beneath him, a scene whose 
beauty and magical effect is vastly enhanced by the chromatic 
tints with which it is invested. 

Popular opinion has ascribed to these waters remarkable 
magnifying power. In confirmation of this, it is commonly re- 
ported that the " New York Herald " can be read at the bottom 
of the deepest parts of the pool. It is almost needless to state, 
that the waters do not possess this magnifying power, that it is 
only the large capitals, constituting the heading of this paper, 
which can l^ read at the bottom, and that the extraorainary 
transparency of the water is abundantly sufficient to account for 
all analogous fects. A variety of careful experiments wer© 
made with the view of testing this point, by securing printed 
cards to a brick which was attached to my fathoming-line, and 
observing at what depth the words could be read when viewed 
vertically. Of course, when looked at obliquely, the letters 
were distorted and colored by refraction. Numerous compara- 
tive experiments were likewise executed, in relation to the dis- 
tances at which the same cards could be read in the air. Th© 
results of these experiments may be announced in a few words, 
namely : — That when the letters are of considerable size, say & 
quarter of an inch or more in length, on a clear and calm day, 
ihey could be read at about as great a vertical distance beneati 
the surface of the water as they could be in the atmosphere I Sub- 
sequently, my young friend, Dr. Henry M. Holmes, of ** Silver 
Spring," at my suggestion, repeated several of these experiments^ 
with identical results. In some instances, the cards were read b^ 
those who were ignorant of the words on them. The expen* 
ments were made on various sized letters, and at depths varying 
from 6 to 80 feet. The comparative experiments in reading tha 
cards in air and water, serve to convey a more distinct idea o£ 
the wonderful diaphanous properties of the latter, than any ver^ 
bal description.* 

* BouociK, IQ his T^aiU ctOptique mr la graduation de la IwrniWe^ (Paris, 1760,) 
gives the results of experiments ro«de on sea water with his photometer, bj wbida 
the Ims of light in a oolomn of 8«*'ll (=10-214 feet) of sea water confined in * 
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persons have thought that there was something myste- 
in the fact^ that objects beneath the surface of the 
rhen viewed obliquely, are fringed with prismatic hues, 
lecessary to remind the physicist, that such a phenome- 

direct physical consequence of the laws of aispersion 

by reiraction. Observation proved that white objects 
*k ground were fringed with blue at the top and orange 
at the bottom ; while the color of the fringing was re- 
br dark objects on a white ground. This is exactly in 
ace with recognized optical principles.* In the present 
) phenomenon is remarkably striking and conspicuous, 
jr, from two causes: First, because the extraordinary 
•ency of the water rendered subaqueous objects highly 
IS ; and Secondly, because the gigantic evergreens wnicn 

the pool cut off most of the surface reflection, which 
therwise have impaired the visual impression produced 
nore feeble refracted and dispersed light proceeaing from 
3cts. The shadow of the surrounding forest formed a 
ckground, analogous to the black cloud on which a rain- 
projected. 

of the optical phenomena presented by this spring, at 
bt, seemed somewhat paradoxical : — namely, that when 
vertically, the depth of the pool appeared to be exagge- 
This fact was most strikingly and satisfactorily illustrated 
exaggeration of the apparent intervals between the bits 
B cloth indicating the fathoms on my sounding-cord. 
3oms near the surface underwent a somewhat greater ap- 
tlongation than those nearer the bottom, but all were ex- 
id in length. This phenomenon was observed in all 
nd under all circumstances, was the same whether viewed 
e or both eyes ; and presented the same appearance to 
irvers. The apparent length of the upper fathom was 
y estimated at from 8 to 10 feet. 
xlinary cases of considerable obliquity of view, it is a 

fact, that the water appears to be shallower than it really 
nsequence of the seeming elevation of the bottom pro- 
3y refraction. Hence the foregoing facts in relation to 
irent exaggeration of depth, may seem to be inconsistent 

box with plntes of po1i<ihed glass at the ends wad io the ratio of 8 : 1 
with the standard candle in air. As we had occasion to mention in vol. 
3, this observer estimated that in sea water, at the depth of 311 French 
{{ht of the sun w(tuld be equal only to that of the full moon, and at the 
yj9 feet would wholly disappear. Compared with these results the ob- 
(if Dr. LeConte on the transparency of Silver Spring appear remarkable, 
>pe this excellent observer will take occasion to repeat Bouguer*8 meas- 
with the water of Silver Spring, and aided by the improved means of 
«earch in this department of physics.— Eos. 
HersdicrB Treatise oo Light, Encyc, Metrop., Article 429. 
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with recognized optical principles. But a little reflection will 
show that when the eye is placed near the surface of the pool, 
and when we are looking down in a direction approaching the 
vertical, the only method of estimating its depth is by means of 
the apparent intervals between intervening objects, as for exam- 
ple, tne intervals between the branches of a sunken tree and the 
Dottom, or between the fish and the subaqueous vegetation over 
which they are swimming, or between the fathom marks on the 
sounding-line. Now, from well known optical principles, it is 
obvious that the apparent distance between two objects thus 
viewed, depends, caeieris paribus, on the angle which thev sub- 
tend at the eye. Thus, for instance, the apparent length of a 
fathom on the sounding-cord, will depend on the magnitude of 
the angle made by the ra^s of light proceeding from the upper 
and lower bits of cloth which mark the interval. And inasmuch 
as the rays of light proceeding from the fathom mark which is 
nearer the sur&ce make a greater angle of incidence than those 
coming from the mark next below, they must undergo a greater 
degree of refraction, hence the apparent angle subtended at the 
eye by the interval in question (one fathom,) is greater than if it 
had been viewed in the air, and therefore the length seems to be 
exaggerated. 

Moreover, as the apparent length of a fathom depends on the 
angle subtended at the eye, while the degree of refraction iB 
proportional to the sine of the angle of incidence ; it follows 
that when the incidence is large, the augmentation of the angle 
by refraction will be relatively greater than when it is small. 
Hence the uppermost fathom should appear to be longer than 
those below it; this is precisely in conformity with observa- 
tion. Our estimate of the decrease of these apparent lengths 
with increasing depth, is doubtless vastly exaggerated by the 
greater fore-shortening of the lower fathoms. But as all of them 
seem to be more or less elongated, and as the whole depth isthos 
— as it were — measured by exaggerated linear units, it must ap- 
pear to be greater than the reality. 

The general result to which these optical laws lead is, that to 
an observer sitting in a boat in the middle of the pool, the bottom 
near the margin (if visible at all, for if the angle of incidence is 
too large, the light from subaqueous objects will be totally re- 
flected, and will not emerge from the water,) will seem to be ele- 
vated and the water appear to be shallower than it really is; 
while the bottom near the centre will seem to be depressed, and 
the apparent depth exaggerated. In other words, near the 
margin, the depth is measured by the angle made at the eye by 
the rays proceeding from submerged objects with those coming 
from the shore-line ; this angle being diminished by the refrac- 
tion of the former, the depth is apparently diminished. On the 
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td, whflti looking directly downwards, wa meaaore the 

T the angle made at the eye by rays emanatiDg from 

d lower submerged objects, this anffle being augmented 

-eater re&action of the former, the depth is exaggerated. 

lysicol principles thus sfibrd a satisuictory explanation 

nuliar inverted bell-sbaped appearance, which the basis 

to an observer floating near its centre. They likewise 

I fact which strikes the most casual observer : namely, 

n the boat is advanced toward an apparently shallow 

ated at some distance, it appears to grow deeper as we 

L the point in question. 

iregoing is a general physical explanation of the pbe- 

i of exaggeration of depth ; but the principles of optics 

IS with the means of submitting it to a nnmerical test, 

equently, of showing its adequacy to account for all the 

erved. Following out the gr^hic method, the validity 

lysical explanation was at first tested by constraction. 

us illustrated in a 

asfactory manner, 

racy of the deduo- 

ch had been drawn, 

r entire adequacy 

in all the observed 

;na, at the same 

nabled me to throw 

stion into a more 

aathematieal form. 

ig the surface of the 

3 be a horizon tid 

id the sounding-line 

rtical, the applica- 

a few elementary 

;s of geometry and 

letry will enable us 

lit the question to 

e rigorous test In 

!xed figure, let M, 

e the surface of the 

[, A, F, F', F", etc., 

nding-line, E, the I . 

of tne eye receiv- 
t from the aucces- 

lom marks, F, F', F", etc, assuming no water to be 
3d, and E' the position of tie eye receiving the oorres- 

rays after refraction by the water. 
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Let E S=H A =A, (the height of E above the water). 
" A F =d, (the depth of first fathom mark). 

" FF',FF',etc.,=L, (the length of the fathoms). 
" t, i', t", eta, =the angles of incidence. 
" r, r'j r", etc., =the corresponding angles of refraction. 
" n = the index of refraction for water= 1 'SSI 

From the law of refraction, sin r=nXsin t, and sin r'=nXsin 
etc. By geometry, the angle subtended at E by FF'=t— 
also the angle at E' after refraction ^r—r'. Then by trigone 

etry we have cot i^= ., , ,,^^ ;: coii"= ., . ,. ^^ — . e 

•^ {h+d)Xitint^ (A+o^)Xtant 

Hence it follows, that when A, rf, L, and i are given, i' i" i"\ el 

may be calculated, and consequently, r, r', r", r'", etc., may 

found: hence the angle subtended at E by FF' (=t— i') as w 

as that subtended at E' {=r—r') by the same fathom-interv 

become known. For the sake of illustrating this point, let us ; 

sume A=2 feet; d=l foot; L=6feet; and i=30°. Then, 

the application of the formula above given, and the geometrii 

and physical principles already indicated, the following tal 

has been calculated for the foregoing condition of things: 
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From this it follows, that, under the assumed conditions, 1 
first fathom-interval is exaggerated in the ratio of 6 to 8\ 
whilst the others are elongated in a ratio but slightly grea 
than 6 to 8. If the angle i (other conditions being the sao 
had been taken larger, the excess of elongation of the first fa 
om-interval would have been greater. It thus appears, that 
of the fathom-intervals are exaggerated nearly in the ratio 0: 
to 8 or S to 4 : — that is, sensibly in the ratio of the sines of 1 
angles of incidence and refraction for water. This is only ti 
for small angles of incidence, that is, for the lower fathoms ; i 
in that case, the sines may be considered proportional to the ; 
gles. Hence, the real depth of this pool ueing 36 feet ; the 
parent depth, assumed to be measured by the exaggerated lin 
units would be 48 feet. 

Strictly speaking, the rays of light emanating from the succ 
sive fathom marks, which, under the assumption of no refr 
tion, reach a ^iven point E, would not all after refraction, arr 
at the same given point E' : so that, in strictness, the rays 
light which enter the eye at E' are, for the lower fathoi 
those which emerge from the water under very slightly diJBfer 
angles of incidence from those given in the table. But it is 
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viouS} that its influence on the deduced ratio of the angles sub- 
tended at E and E', would be wholly inappreciable. 

The rigorous solution of this problem in physical optics, in- 
volves the application of that refined physico-mathematical rea- 
soniog, which has not ceased to exercise the ingenuity of some 
of the greatest geometers, since the period (in 1682), when 
TBchimhausen first called attention to Caustic Curves. Sir John 
Herschel shows, that when the refracting surface is plane, and 
the refraction is made from a denser into a rarer medium, as from 
water into air, "the Diacatistic cnrve is the evoluteof an ellipse, 
whoee major axis is normal to the plane refracting surface; the 
radiant point being in the lower focus, while the centre of the 
ellipse is at the intersection of the major axis with the refracting 
surface."* In this case, the radiant is a fixed point, and the eye 
is supposed to view it under all possible angles of emergence. 
The case which we have under consideration is not materially 
different. Here the eye is fixed and the radiant consists of a se- 
ries of equi-distant points descending vertically. In fact, Messrs. 
Ecgel and Schellbach, in their admirable Darstellendende Opiik, 
have presented us with beautiful graphic representations of the 
exaggeration and distortion which submerged objects undergo 
when viewed by the eye placed in various positions above the 
plane ref5racting medium.f 

Thus, it has been shown, that all of tbe beautiful optical phe- 
nomena presented by the Silver-Spring are referable to recognized 
physical principles, and that all of the so-called mysteries of 
Its waters vanish under the scrutiny of exact science. It only 
remains to indicate the causes which produce the extraordinary 
transparency of the water, upon which, as has been shown, the 
entire group of phenomena is dependent. It may be remarked, 
that these diaphanous properties are perennial : they are not in 
the slightest degree impaired by season, by rain or drought. 
The comparatively slight fluctuations in the level of the water 
m the pool, to which allusion has been made, produced by the 
niny season, are not, (according to the uniform testimony of the 
Ksidents), accompanied by any turbidity of its waters. At first 
«^ht, it may seem paradoxical that, in a country where semi-tro- 

Eical summer rains occur, the waters of this stream should not 
B rendered turbid by the surface drainage. But the whole mys- 
tery vanishes, when we consider the peculiar character of the 
drainage of this section of Florida. Although the surface of the 

• Vide, HerscheVs Treatipe on Light. Fncyc. Metrop. Article 238, Fig. 39. 

f T7cfe, Darstellendende Optik, von F. Engel und K. Schellbach. I/afU, 1856. 

Ttf. 1 , Fig. 8 et 4. Under such conditions, submerged objects not only appeur to 

be exaggerated In length, but thcj seem to be more or less curved in the common 

7laoe of incidence and refraction, the centre of concavity being towards the obtterv«r. 

AM. Jour. Scl-^ecozo) Series, Vol. XXXI, No. ©1.— JjlN., 18C1. 

2 
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country is (juite undulating or rolling, — the summits of man; 
the hills being 30 or 40 feet above the adjacent depression! 
yet, there is no surface drainage : there is not a brook, rivi 
Dranch, or swamp to be found in this part of the State. ' 
whole drainage is subterranean: even the water which i 
near the banks of the Silver-Spring passes off by under-groi 
channels. There is not the slightest doubt, but that all of 
rain-water which falls on a large hydrographic basin passes dc 
by subterranean channels, and boils up and finds an outlet 
the St. Johns river, by means of the Silver-Spring and the sma 
tributary springs which occur in the coves along the margin 
the stream. The whole surface of the country in the vicinity 
Ocala, — and probably over the area of a circle of 15 miles rac 
whose centre is the Silver-Spring, is thickly dotted with li 
sinks ; which are the points at which the surface water finds 
trance to the subterranean passages. New sinks are constai 
occurring at the present time. The beautiful miniature lal 
— whose crystal waters are so much admired, — which occur 
this portion of Florida, are, doubtless, nothing more than ex1 
sive lime-sinks of more ancient date. 

Under this aspect of the subject, it is obvious, that all the 
ter which falls on this hydrographic basin boils up in the Sib 
Spring, after having been strained, filtered and decolorizec 
its passage through beds of sand and tortuous under-groi 
channels. It thus comes out not only entirely free from all 
chanically suspended materials, but completely destitute 
every trace of organic coloring matter. According to the bai 
men there is a striking contrast between the color and tn 
parency of the waters of the Silver-Spring and Ochlawaha 
their junction. The latter river drains a country whose dr 
age is not entirely subterranean. In addition to the ab( 
mentioned conditions, which persistently secure the waten 
this Spring from the admixture of insoluble materials as i 
as from the discoloration of organic matters, it seems his 
probable, that the minute quantity of lime which they I 
m solution may exercise some influence in augmenting i 
transparency; for they appear to be more diaphanous t 
absolutely pure water. Tnere is nothing a priori improbj 
in the idea, that the optical, as well as the other physical ] 

{)erties of the liquid, are altered by the materials held in 
ution. This is an interesting physico-chemical question wl 
demands experimental investigation. It is proper to add 
the waters of the Silver-Spring are not charged with n 
than the ordinary amount of carbonic acid, they deposit 
carbonate of lime ; so that, the amount of lime held in » 
tion must be comparatively small 
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k)ubtless there are many other springs to be loand in the 
je of Florida, whose waters possess the same optical prop* 
38 as those of the Silver-Spring; although perhaps, their 
isparencjr may be less perfect. The **Sawanee Spring" is 
. to exhibit analogous phenomena; and the famous foun* 

situated ten miles from Tallahassee, called Wachulla or 
kulla, is represented as ^'an immense limestone basin, as 

unfathomed in the centre, with waters as transparent as 
itaL" Inasmuch as I have not examineil these springs, I 
unable to say how far the optical phenomena which they 
«nt, may be identical with those exhibited by that whicu 
be subject of this paper. 

ls in some measure related to the peculiar system of sub* 
anean drainage above indicated, it may not be deemed in* 
ropriate to conclude this communication, with a few gene^ 
remarks, in relation to the physical causes wliich nave 
iuced the several qualities of surface soil, which are found 
be neighborhood of Ocala and the Silver-Spring. The 
►le of this portion of the Peninsula appears to have been 
inally composed of a mixture of sand and shell-limestone ; 
3ably of the Eocene period. The lime-rock comes to the 
ace, almost everywhere ; in some cases, it is composed of 
:ly pure carbonate of lime; in others, silicification, to a 
iter or less extent, has taken place by the displacement of 
lime by silex. But in all cases where its structure can bo 
le out, it consists of a mass of conglomerated shells. The 
« grades of fertility at present existing in the soil of this 
iion of the State, appear to be owing to the greater or IchM' 
lity with which the lime has been removed from it by 
eous agencies. In the fertile, and densely-wooded Ilaiii- 
ik lands, large quantities of soft carbonate of lime may l)0 
id at or near the surface. In the Mulatto pine lands, wnich 

extensively cultivated in cotton and Indian c/jrUy the 
)unt of surface carbonate is less abundant; a cr>nHi(l«jniblo 
ion of it having been either silicilied or removed from tijo 
While in the sterile sandy pine-lands, no lime is to l>o 
id: the whole of the rock having (]iHaji[)can!(J, <fx<'^rpting 
, which has undergone silicification. In thr; llainmockH, an 
ervious substratum of clay has prcv^-nU'd th^^ lir/)0 I'rom l)<j- 
carried off by the percolation of ni<'tcoric wat^rrn ; in tho 
atto lands (so-called because there is a Hub-?oil of y<^llow 
) the substratum is less impervious, so that, a Uir^f; j>^;rtioii 
he lime has been removed; — while in the I'lu*: barn-nw, in 
;equence of the absence of a clay sub.v^il, th^; wlioi<; of tho 
ice lime has been carried off by «uhU;rranean dmsuu^*; ; l^-uv 
no surface rocks excepting tiio-je which are Kilici/i*;d, A'j 
ing to this view, the light \>\u*'. lands, whi';h w/h [n',tlk"M 
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cotton with so little labor, are in the transition stage to the pine 
barrens, and cannot be expected to retain their fertility for any 
great length of time, unless lime is restored to them by the cul- 
tivator. The heavily-timbered Hammocks require a greater out- 
lay to bring them under cultivation ; but they constitute the 
most valuable and enduring lands in this section of the State. 
Unfortunately they embrace but a comparativelv limited area^ 
when contrasted with the space occupied by the pine lands. 
The outlines of the HammocKs, as indicated by the dense growth 
of gigantic evergreens, is singularly and sharply defined, either 
dotting or intersecting the desolate pine-barrens; sometimes 
forming narrow sinuous verdant bands extending ten or fifteeD 
miles, which, at a distance, remind one of extensive swamps, oi 
the bottom lands bordering a stream. 

Columbia, S. C, June, 1860. 



Art. II. — On NcherCs Test Plate and the Strice of Diatoms; by 
W. S. SuLLiVANT and T. G. Wormley. 

The limit of the resolvability of lines, or how small a space 
can exist between lines and still admit of their being separate<] 
under the microscope, appears to be an undecided point. Prof 
Queckett (Treatise on the Microscope, 3d cd., p. 238, 1855) assert 
that " no achromatic has yet been made capable of separating 
lines closer together than the ^j.-stttt ^f ^^ inch." In the sam^ 
work, p. 245, it is stated that Mr. Ross found it impossible to as 
certain the position of a line nearer than the 7o,^7?r ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
We find also on p. 512 that Mr. I)e LaUue, in his extended ex 
amination of Nobert's Test Plates, was unable to resolve any line 
closer than the jy^irir of an inch. In Prof. Carpenter's wori 
(The Microscope, 2d ed., p. 189, 1859) this sentence occurs : " th< 
well defined lines on Nobert's Test Plates have not vet been re 
solved when they have approximated more closely than tht 
ji.Us of an inch." 

From the foregoing it appears that actual experiment fixes tb 
limit of resolvability at about ^ t,7o <r of an inch : this does nol 
as is said, vary widely from the deductions of Fraunhofer an< 
others, based on the physical properties of light. In this con 
nection the remark (op. cit. p. 47) of Prof. Carpenter may b 
cited, "there is good reason to believe that the limit of perfectioi 
(in the objective) has now been nearly reached, since every thinj 
which seems theoretically possible has been actually accoin 
plished." 

On the other hand there are authorities who assert that line 
much closer than the t^^J^v of an inch are resolvable. A fe^ 
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years since Messrs. HarrisoD and Sollitt published (Microscop- 
! ical Journal, vol. ii, p. 61, 1854) their measurements of the striae 
i of several diatoms, assigning to Amphipleura pellucida striae 
as close as the TfTiV?? ^ t^t.Vtv ^^ ^^ ^^^ch. These measure- 
ments have recently been repeated, and with exactly the same 
results, by Mr. Sollitt alone (Mic. Jour., viii, p. 51, 1859) who 
furthermore expresses the opinion that striae as close as the 
niJFTT of ^^ i^^^h can, with proper means, be seen. Mr. Sollitt's 
measurements have been aaopted in the Micrographic Diction- 
ary (1860) and most of the modern works on the Microscope, no 
one, Prot Carpenter (op. cit., p. 188) excepted, suggesting a doubt 
as to their accuracy ; on the contrary, their correctness seems to 
be expressly recognized by Dr. G. C. Wallich (Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Bist for February, 1860). ' 

Such being the conflicting testimony and opinion of distin- 
guished microscopists on the capacity of the modem objective 
for separating lines, it is somewhat surprising — in veiw of the 
high state of perfection now attained by the microscope, and of 
the number of its zealous devotees — that so few experiments 
hare been made, bearing on this interesting point. 

As a contribution toward that object, we propose to oifer pre- 
scnfly an analysis from actual measurements, as far as we were 
able to carry them, of one of those "marvels of Art," Nobert's 
Test Plates. In such investigations the quality of the instru- 
ments used being all important, we would state that the optical 
apparatus at our command was ample, consisting of a first class 
Smith and Beck microscope stand, a Tolles' ^V objective of 160° 
angular aperture — an objective of rare excellence in all respects — 
besides j^^ths and yV^^s of other eminent opticians, both English 
and American ; also a solid eye-piece micrometer by Tolles, and 
I an improved cobweb micrometer of Grunow's accurate work- 
I manship. Smith and Beck's stage scales furnished the standards 
\ for fixing the micrometrical values of the eye-pieces. By means 

iof Tolles' amplifier, an achromatic concavo-convex lens between 
, the objective and the eye-piece, an amplification (by the stan- 

'- dard of 10 inches) as high as 6000 times was obtained. This 

i high amplification, with sunlight variously applied after passing 
through a small achromatic lens of long focus, was effective in 
resolution, and essential to the distinct counting under the mi- 
crometer of the lines of the test plate. The test plate used con- 
sisted of 30 bands of lines, each band varying but little from 
the y.t'jy of an inch in width, and having its lines a uniform dis- 
tance apart. On one end of the plate is engraved by Nobert, in 

:. parts of the Paris line, the distance apart of the lines composing 
the first band, and thence on, the distance between the lines of 
every fifth band, as in the 2d and 5th columns of the following 

■^ table. 
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0-000200 


•bsiwT 1 







En 



7TJ 



We add the 8d and 6th columns, giving the distances in 
of the English inch found by multiplying the decimals 
2d and 5th columns by -088815. 

AnalyM of Nobert'M Tut Plate of 30 Bands. 
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The figures in the 3d and 6th columns, showing the d'u 
apart of the lines in each band, are the mean of numerou 
slightly variant trials, particularly on the higher bands. Up 
26th band there was no serious difficulty in resolving ana 
taining the pasition of the lines, but on this and the subse 
ones, spectral lines,* that is, lines each composed of two or 
real lines, more or less prevailed, showing that the resc 
power of the objective was approaching its limit. By a su 
arrangement, however, of the illumination, these spurious 
were separated into the ultimate ones on the whole of the 

• The tendency of lines near the limit, either way, of the objective's n 
power, to ran into each other and produce spectral or spurious lines, is 
shown by a low objective on the lower bands. Hence the mere exhibition 
is not always conclusive evidence of their ultimate resolution. A practiced < 
generally distinguish the false from the true. Recourse to a higher objecti' 
aooomplishes the same; but when these fail, the micrometer only, togeth 
a previous knowledge of the actual position of tho true lines, can determine ^ 
the lines exhibited are real or spurious. A y^ "i* iV ^'^^ ^^^ ^^® 3 or 4 
bands on this plate regularly and beautifully striped with lines much coars 
the true ones ; the tame with the J^ en the' last band. 
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i very nearly on the whole of the 27th band ; but on the 28th, 
i still more on the 29th, they so prevailed, that at no one focal 
justment could more than a portion (a third or a fifth part) of 
5 width of these bands be resolved into the true lines. 
The true lines of the 30th band we were unable to see, at least 
Lh any degree of certainty, still, from indications, we have no 
abt thev are ruled as stated by Nobert. 
It will De observed that our measurements of the lines on the 
t;, 6tli, 10th, 16th, 20th, bands vary somewhat from Nobert's reg- 
ration on the plate as given in the first table above. Such dis- 
jpancies are to be expected, and by microscopists familiar with, 
erations of this kind, are looked upon as unavoidable ; but 
at on the 25th band is rather large to be accounted for in this 
ly. We are unable to explain it, and can only say that our 
peated measurements of it were very carefully made. 
These experiments, together with those of others before no- 
;ed, induce us to believe that the limit of the resolvability of 
les, in the present state of the objective, is well nigh estab- 
hed; but that this limit may be carried somewhat higher, we 
e not prepared to doubt, since the handsome advance lately 
hieved by Mr. Tolles in his ^V — combining wide aperture, 
le definition, and high amplification — shows that the ODJective 
id not, as we were inclined to think, reached the stationary 
)int. 

The theoretical view of this question, that is, what may be 
e closest approximation of lines consistent with their separa- 
^n under the microscope, we leave to those competent to the 
sk, by whom, it is to be hoped, we may be favored with fur- 
ler information on this point. 

With regard to the striation of Diatoms, an opinion generally 
revails that the number of striae on a given portion of a frus- 
ile, varies among individuals of the same species, within wide 
Ktremes. This opinion is probably traceable in part to one of 
le earlier publications on the subject, the paper of Messrs. 
[arrison and Sollitt before referred to, wherein (as in the more 
icent paper of Mr. Sollitt) measurements of several Diatoms 
re given showing great variableness in their striation. To 
lese gentlemen much credit is due for their discovery of high 
larkings, before unsuspected, on certain diatomaceous frustules ; 
leir measurements however and the alleged variableness of these 
larkings we have not been able to verify, as will be seen by the 
allowing extract from our paper published (this Jour., March, 
J59,) OQ this subject. 

Number of striae in <X)l" 



H. and 8. Sm. Sjn. S. and W. 

Navicula rbomboidea 60 to 111 86 70 

Pleurosigma fasciola 50 to 90 64 52 to 56 

Pleurosigma strigosum 40 to 60 44 42 

Nitzschia Bi^oidea 105 E5 ^Q 
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Many frustales of these species, from different localities, have 
been measured by us and always with the same results. Pleu- 
rosigma fasciola has been specially designated by Mr. Sollitt^ 
and also by Dr. Wallich, as very inconstant in its markings. 
Of this diatom we are fortunate in being supplied with abun- 
dant specimens, from various localities in England, partico- 
larly from the neighborhood of Hull. Several hundred valves, 
not a few under ^J^ of an inch in length, were measured, and 
on no one were found strioe less than 52 or more than 56 in 
•001", much the larger number being 54. A similarly uniform 
striation has always been observed among the individuals of 
many other species examined by us. 

To such uniformity of striation Amphipleura pellucida forms 
as yet no exception ; this diatom is still a **res vexata" among 
microscopists ; neither the striation nor the structure of its frus- 
tule is at all satisfactorily understood. The record of its stria- 
tion is found to be thus : — in 1854 Messrs. Harrison and Sollitt^s 
measurements made its strioa 120 to 180 in -001"; — Prof. Carpen- 
ter (1856) first suggests the probability of some error in tnese 
measurements ; — the writers of this paper declared themselves 
(this Jour., March, 1859) unable to " glimpse " the striae ; — Mr. 
Sollitt (Mic. Jour., Oct. 1859) measures them again and finds them 
still as low as 120 to 130 in '001", but gives it as the opinion 
of Mr. Lobb that "even those figures are too low and that they 
ought to be set down at 140 in -001" ;" — in the same number of 
the Microscopic Journal, Mr. Ey lands sees "striae, but much more 
distant than the 130 in -001" of the Hull microscopists;" — lastly 
Mr. Hendry states (Mic. Jour., July, 1860) that he has " come to 
a satisfactory conclusion, that it is a sad misrepresentation to set 
down the lines so high in the scale as 130 in -001", and that on 
a few shells lines may be counted at 42, and many at 60, 70 and 
80 in '001"." A perplexing record, truly! — reminding onerf 
the celebrated Torbane Hill coal case (Mic. Jour., ii, p. 64). 

It is our impression, notwithstanding these conflicting state- 
ments, that the diatom before us presented to all these gentlemen 
the same appearances, but their interpretation of these appear 
ances have been widely different. 

The testimony of our objectives, as we understand it, seems 
to indicate that this diatom has a minutely and irregularly bro* 
ken up surface, which even on the same valve^ can be made to 
show an apparent striation, varying from moderately coarse to 
extremely fine, according to the obliquity or intensity of the 
illumination, and to the grade, whether low or high, of the ob* 
jective used, thus proving beyond question that the exhibition 
is illusory. In numerous trials, particularly on fine English 
specimens from Hull, sent us by Mr. G. Norman, we have entirely 
Cedled, with glasses too of unsurpassed excellence, to bring out| 
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ndar^ distinci and unmistakabk strisd such as would be, at once, 
recognized by an eye practiced on the striss of other diatoms. 
After all, it is not improbable, that true striae yet unresolved, 
ly exist on the valves of this species, and furthermore, that the 

rrent striae of different observers may be similar to the spec- 
or spurious lines before noted as occurring on the banos of 
chert's Test Plate, when examined by an objective incapable 
resolving them. 

A summary of the foregoing may be briefly stated thus : — 
at our experiments lead us to believe 

1st That lines on Nobert's Test Plate, closer together than 
out the TT.Tvv o^ ^^ ^^^^) cannot be separated by the modern 
>jective. 

2d. That no true striae have yet been seen on the valves of 
mpbipleura pellucida. 

3cL That the alleged variableness in the striation of diatoms 
dODg individuals oi the same species has been greatly exagge- 
ted : on the contrary, we find a remarkable uniformity, tnus 
staining the opinion of Prof Smith (Synop. Br. Diat, v. 2^ 
trod., p. 26) tnatfor characterizing species "striation is the 
!st guiae." 

Oolmnbas, Ohio, Nor^ 1860. 



RT. in. — On the Track of an Animal lately found in the Pots^ 
dam Formation ; by Sir W. E. LoGAN, F.E.S.* 

(Read before the Natural History Society of Montreal, June, 1800.) 

The Potsdam sandstone is recognized in Canada and New 
>rk as the base of the Lower Silurian series. As far as we 
3 certain of the formation in the province it rests unoonform* 
ly upon the Laurentian series ; but on the north shore of^^Lake 
iron, the Huronian series supports unconformably a sandstone 
lich has been supposed to be Potsdam ; as no fossils, however^ 
ve been met with in it there, its equivalence is somewhat 
ubtful, particularly as the superior fbssiliferous rock into which 

5 asses, appears to be of the Bird's-eye and Black River group. 
£r. Barrande in a paper communicated to the Geological Soci- 
f of France about a year ago, compares the Potsdam formation 
th the Primordial Zone, and appears disposed to unite it with 
e strata marked by Paradoxides near Boston in Massachusetts^ 
id Placentia Bay in Newfoundland, the first locality yielding 
%radoxides Harlani which he identifies with his P. spinosuSy and 
e latter Mr. Salterns P. Bennetii, and probably other allied gen- 
•a and species. But while no well ascertained Primordial spe- 

* From the Canadian Naturalist, Aug. 1860. 
Am. Joub. Sol— Second Skrxs8» Vol. XXXI, No. 91.--Jan., 186U 
3 
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cies have been met with in the Potsdam of Canada and New 
York, the formation appears in Canada to be rather allied to the 
strata above than those below it.* 

In the Potsdam of Canada and New York, independent of 

. fucoids, the numl>er of species of which the forms have been either 
wholly or partially preserved is only three. Two of them are 
LingulcBj named by Hall L. prima, and L, antiqua ; and while 

• these so far resemble one another that they might by some pa- 
laeontologists be considered varieties of one species, we in Cana- 
da have a Lingula {L, Belli of Billings,) in the Chazy, which 
might almost be considered another variety of the same species, 
the peculiarity of them all being the length and sharpness of the 
beak. In Canada there is also found in the Potsdam, the im- 

i)ression of the spire of a large flat Pleurotoriiaria, which so strong- 
y resembles the spire of P, Laurentiana (Billings) of the Calcif- 
erous, that they can scarcely be distinguished. In addition to 
these upward affinities in the only preserved form, there are beds 
of passage between the Potsdam and Calciferous formations, in 
which the strongly marked distinctive lithological characters of 
the two are well preserved, and at St. Timothy on the Beauhar- 
nois Canal those beds of the inter-stratification which are allied 
to the lower rock are occasionally marked by Scoliihus linearis 
(Hall), supposed to be ancient worm-holes, by which the Pots- 
dam is characterised in many parts. 

Immediately beneath these beds of passage are the celebrated 
foot prints of Beauharnois, to which Professor Owen has given 
the name of Protichniies, Since these were described by Owen, 
nothing has been discovered to throw further light upon the 
forms of the animals which made these impressions; but in thin- 
ning a large specimen with some of the tracks on it, for the pur- 
pose of placing it in the museum of the Geological Survey, it 
was ascertained that the surface on which the traces were im- 
pressed must have been subject to the ebb and flow of a tide. 
The surface on which the tracks are impressed and the one im- 
mediately beneath, shew ripple-mark ; the next in succession 
which is about an eighth of an inch below, shews wind-mark, in 
a number of sharp and straight parallel ridges from two to four 
inches long and an eighth or a quarter of an inch wide. These 
characterize a considerable surface, and are precisely similar to 
the marks so familiar to every person who has examined blown 
sand. The surface must thus have been alternately wet and dry, 
and the organic remains of the formation being marine, we have 
thus pretty clear evidence of a tide. 

Proverbially unstable as water is, the mean level of the sea, 
that is the point which is half-way between high and low water, 

* Since tbis paper was read two species of Orihoceras and an Ophileta have 
been discovered in Canada associated with Lingula antiqua, in the Potsdam Sand- 
stone. The trilobite Cotiocepluditea minutus (Bradley) has also been since described 
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igBupposed to be the least changeable level on the face of the 
globe, and taking it to be now pretty much ns it was during the 
Loivet Silurian period, we establish the means of knowing ap- 
prosimately how much the position where the traeks are found, 
ia iiigher than it was when these were impressed, the limit of er- 
ror being the number of feet which would represent the differ- 
ence between the ebb and flow of the sea in tee locality, or per- 
haps not more than tifty feet. We have thus a bench-mark to 
test the rise not only of these strata at Beanharnois, but of their 
(qnivalente, wherever else they may be met with. 

Finding that this ancient sand bank was exposed at the ebb 
of tide we naturally look out for some coast to which it was 
idsted. The Potsdam sandstone tenninates some twenty miles 




Ont-tMrticth natunil 



to the north at a veiy low angle against the foot of the Lauren- 
tide hills, which rapidly rise up 000 or 600 feet above the Silu- 
rian plain. There is little douut Lbat wc have in the flank of 
those hills the ancient limit of the Lower Silurian sea, the shore 
pt which is thus traceable from Labrador by the northwest, to 
Hie Arctic Ocean, a distance of 3,000 miles. But though we 
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haYC thus evidence of a Lower Silurian dry land and can scareelj 
Buppoae that it was wholly destitute of vegetation, we have not 
jet discovered any certain drilled vestige of its plants aloDg 
manv hundred miles of ita coast. 

The crustacean which impressed the tracks at Beauhamoii 
must have been a littoral animal, tracks of which have now been 
found in several places nearer than Beauharnois to the marginal 
limit of the sea to which it belonged. These localities are St 
Ann, Yaudreuil, Presqu'ile, Lachute, and St Elizabeth, and ther 
were last year observed in the neighborhood of Perth. In the 
last locality they are associated with a new and remarkable de- 
BCiiption of trade, for the discovery of which we are indebted to 
my friend Dr. James Wilson of Perth, who sent me specimeni 
of it in the month of November last. 

The largest of the specimens was between two and three feet 
long by a foot wide, and the track upon it so singular that I 
became desirous of obtaining a greater extent of the trail. For 
this purpose, in the beginning of December, I sent Mr. Richard- 
eon to Perth, where he was guided to the quarry by Dr. Wileon, 
and shewn the bed in which the tracks occur. The quarry, ot 
which the strata are nearly horizontal, is about a mile from the 
town, and with the aid of Mr. Glyn, the proprietor, Mr. Rich- 
ardson obtained in fragments, a surface which measures about 
seventy-six square feet. To obtain this required a good deal oi 
patience, for there was half a foot of snow on the ground, and 
from under this it was necessary to remove between two 
and three feet of rock in order to reach the bed. The rock is t 
fine grained white sandstone simi- a 

lar to that in which the iVohbAnito 
occurs at Beauharnois, and of that 
pure silicious character which is 
so well known to belong to the 
Potsdam formation wherever it ia 
met with. The tracks are im- 
pressed on a bed which varies in 
thickness in different parts from 
one eighth of an inch to three 
inches. When theupper bed was 
removed, large portions of the 
track-bearing bed came away 
with it, and it was necessary to 
separate the layers. This was 
done by heating the surface with 
burning wood placed upon it, and 
then suddenly cooling it by the 

application of snow. This of a 

course cracked and destroyed the thin bed with the impresaed 
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t left the mould of tbem on the underside of the 
tnd by plaster casts from this ive hare obtained the 

the original tracks. 

;fcs consist of a number of parallel ridges and far- 
ing like ripple marks, which are arranged between 
continuous parallel ridges, giving to the whole im- 
>rm very like that of 
d as the whole form 
mtiy sinuous it looks 
■ of rope. The sur- 
d shews six different 
) the longest of which 
rteen feet, but they 
le same breadth, and 
all have been im- 
me and the same ani- 
oreadth of the trails 
£ inches and three- 

tbe outer sides of 

verse ridges and fur- 
netimes straight (6g. 
letimes curved (figs, 
hen straight andreg- 
easure about an inch 
tarters from the mid- 
arrow to that of the 
height of the ridge is 
1 one and a half to 
ad from the highest 
tistance to the middle 
ws is about an inch 
er on one side and 
I on the other, Jhus 
he ridge a sharper 
} shortfir side. The 
ridges, and the bot- 
'arrows are somewhat 

he transverse ridges 
ally straight, (flg. 2,) they are in general either 
lonsiderably curved (figs. 3, 4, 5,) and when so, the 
! curve is seldom quite at right angles to the direc- 
parallel side ridgea, one end of the chord in the 
quity observed being as much as two inches and a 
3ce of the other (fig. S). The height of the curve 
bord is sometimes as much as an inch and three 
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quarters. It is often somewhat pointed, and the highest part is 
not always in the middle between the parallel side ridges (fig. 4), 
The concave side of the curve is always on the steeper aide of 
the tranverse ridges. 

There runs along the track a ridge intermediate between tlw 
two parallel side ridges, (figs. 3,4,5), and thouj^h it is not so 
conspicuous as these, it is seldom altogether wanting, but ap- 
pears to be, most obscure when the transverse ridges, or rouno! 
of the ladder, are straight. This intermediate ridge does not 
keep parallel wiih the side ridges, but occasionally runs in sinu- 
ous sweeps from within an inch and a half of one side (fig. 6) to 
the same distance from the 
other ; sometimes, however, it 
runs nearly parallel with the 
sides for aconsiderable distance, 
either in the middle or some- 
what on either side of it. In 
one of the tracks there is in 
the course of the intermediate 
ridge a sadden dislocation of 
an inch and a quarter (fig. S 
towards the top|) on the oppo- 
site sides of one of the trans- 
verse ridges. The coarse of 
the intermediate ridge appears 
in general to coincide with the 
successive moat salient parts of 
the transverse ridges when these are curved, but this is not al- 
ways the case (fig. 4). The s. 
intermediate ridge appears 
moat conspicaoas where it 
crosses the transverse furrows, 
yet its crest or line of summit 
seems to undulate with thci 
ridges and farrows, though not 
to so great a degree. 

The innerflanka of the side , 
ridges appear to be continuous- : 
ly even surfaces, making an | 
angle of 155° with the plane i 
of the intermediate spaces, and | 
against these sloping fianks the '' 
surface of the transverse undu- 
lations form a decided, though ' 
very obtuse set of angles, just ^^^^^^^_^ 
like waves rolling along an ^V^^^^^^.. 4 
inclined plane in the direction ^^HB^^K^ — 
of itt strike. The aide ridges one-flitb mL size. 
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re rounded at the top, and while their exterior flanks are more 
recipitous than the interior ones, they swell out opposite to 
ich transverse farrow, thus giving to the side ridges a beaded 
r knotted aspect, each bed of the series standing opposite a fur- 
)w. The highest part of these lumps is about three lines above 
le bottom of the furrows, and about a line and a half above the 
irface on which the track is impressed. 
My naturalist friends to whom I have exhibited the speci- 
.ens, appear disposed to consider the tracks those of some spe- 
cs of gigantic mollusc, and I am given to understand there is 
3w livmg some small mollusc, whose track presents a series of 
ansverse ridges and furrows, without, however, the longitudinal 
les. From the resemblance of the track to a ladder, the name 
roposed for it is Climactichnites Wibojiij the specific designation 
eing given in compliment to its discoverer, Dr. Wilson. 



A»T. IV.—Oaricography ; by Prof. C. Dewey. 

(CootinQed from vol zxix, p. 848, Second Series.) 

No. 265. Garex Emoryi, Dew. 

Spicis staminiferis temis oblongis cylindraceis terminalibus, 
iferioribos brevioribus sessilibus approximatis et densifloris; 
istilliferis quatemis longo-cylindraceis densifloris sessilibus foli- 
ceo-bracteatis apice staminiferis, infima omnino fertili subre- 
iota; fractibus cUstigmaticts ellipticis basi teretibus brevi-rostratis 
re integris squama ovata oblonga subacuta duplo longioribus. 

Calm erect, scabrous above, triquetrous, with bracts long and 
3afy, surpassing, and scarcely sheathing it ; the upper stami- 
ate spike clubform and short-pedunculate, the other two short, 
ontigaous and sessile ; the three upper pistillate spikes staminate 
t the apeX) the lowest wholly fertile, nearly sessile and slightly 
heathed; all cylindric, erect, about 1-J^ to 2 inches long and 
lensely flowered ; stigmas two ; fruit narrow-elliptic, tapering 
>elow, flattish, obovate and apiculate or short-rostrate, with ori- 
ice entire, and scale ovate-oblong acutish and half the length of 
he fruit. Whole plant glaucous or pale green. 

On the Upper Rio Grande ; Bigelow. Named in honor of Ma- 
or Wm. H. Emory, United States Commissioner on the United 
States and Mexican Boundary Survey. 

This and all the species of this paper were described in the 
very important Botanical Report of Prof. Torrey, LL.D., in vol. 
ii, part i, pp. 229-232 of the Mexican Boundary Survey, pub- 
lished by Congress, 1859. 
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No. 266. C. BarbarcB, Dew. 

Spicis staminiferis 2 (raro 3) cylindraceis erectis terminalibufr 
que, suprema longa pedunculata, infima subelongata; pistillif- 
eris 3 longis 2-4 uncialibus cylindraceis, superiore erecta brevi- 
bracteata apice staminifera, inferioribus lon^ioribus subremotis 
subrecurvis basi laxifloris brevi-vaginatis foliaceo-bracteatis, om- 
nibus nigro-purpureis ; fructibus distigmatids oblongo-obovatis 
apiculatis ore integris squama oblongo-obovata dorso pallida mu- 
cronata brevioribus ; culmo erecto glauco longo-foliato et va- 
ginato. 

Culm erect, 16-20 inches high, long-leafy towards the root and 
long-bracted above, glaucous; spikes 3-6, cylindric, slender, 
blackish purple ; staminate spikes 1-3, upper nearly two inches 
long and pedunculate, the lower sessile ana both contiguous and 
shorter, the lowest longer than the last and more remote ; pis- 
tillate 3, long cylindric, 2-4 inches long, and slender, the upper 
staminate at the apex and erect ; the lowest longer, subremote 
and subrecurved, short-sheathed and loose-flowered at the base; 
stigmas two ; fruit oblong-obovate, short rostrate, entire at the 
orifice, with the scale oblong-obovate, pale on the back, with the 
nerve extended into a mucronate point and sometimes making 
the scale emarginate. 

Banks of streams at Santa Barbara, California ; Dr. Parry. 
The locality gives name to the species. 

No. 267. a Thurberi, Dew. 

Spica staminifera solitaria sublonga, terminali squamis ob- 
longis obtiisis mucronatis; pistilliferis ternis oblongo-cylindra- 
ceis subcrassis vix nutantibus densifloris, infima exserto-peduncu* 
lata sublonge vaginata; fructibus iristigraaticis ovato-oblongis 
multi-nervosis brevi-conico-rostratis subventricosis bidentatis 
squama brevi oblonga obtusa dorso trinervata scabro-aristata Ion- 
gioribus vel basi spicarum brevioribus. 

Culm two feet high, erect, scabrous above and smooth below 
the spikes, towards the root leafy, leafy -bracteate ; a single, erect 
and long staminate spike ; pistillate spikes three, cylindric, thick- 
ish, dense-flowered, pedunculate, the lowest sheathed and exsert; 
stigmas three ; fruit oblong or ovate-oblong, tapering into a short- 
ish beak, many-nerved, two-toothed and inflated ; pistillate scale 
short-oblong, obtuse, scabrous-cuspidate, and shorter than the 
fruit except at base of the spikes. Eclated to C. hystricina, 
Willd., but remote. 

At Mabibi, Sonora, in June ; Thurber, It bears the honored 
name of its discoverer, one of the exploring party. 

No. 268. a Wnghtii, Dew. 

Spicis staminiferis 2 (raro 3) oblongo-cylindraceis erectis brac- 
teatis subremotis cum squama oblonga acuta vel inferne aristata ; 
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5tilliferis 2-3 oblongo-cylindraceis, gracilibus remotis sublaxi- 
ris exsert^ pedunculatis, suprema apice stamenifera, infima 
ige vaginata exsertaque, omnibus foliaceo-bracteatis ; fructi- 
s iristigmaticis ovatis subconicis subtriquetris brevi-rostratis 
bscabris vix ventricosis bilabiatis squama ovato-oblonga cus- 
lata paulo longioribus vel basi paulo brevioribus. 
Calm about a foot high, erect or subflaccid, leafy towards the 
3t, and leafy bracteate ; spikes 3-6, oblong cylindric ; stamin- 
5 2, upper an inch long and pedunculate, the next one-third as 
ig and near it usually, rarely a third which is remotish, and 

bracteate; pistillate spikes, commonly 2-3, rarely one, rather 
note and pedunculate, the upper staraiuate at the apex, the low • 
. longer pedunculate and exsert, all rather lax-flowered especiaJ- 
below ; stigmas 3 ; fruit ovate, sub-conic, slightly triquetrous, 
3rt and round, short-rostrate, many nerved, bilabiate and sub- 
ibrous, a little longer than the ovate-oblong, rough-cuspidate 
lie, except at the very base of the spike : color of the plant, 
rk green. 

In woods on the Colorado of Texas ; Wright. It is honored 
' the name of its discoverer, another of the exploring party. 
This species resembles C. scabrata Schw. ; but it differs ereat- 

in its staminate spikes, as well as in the pistillate and the 
lit 

No. 269. a SchoUii, Dew. 

Spicis staminiferis terminalibus 3-5 cylindraceis saepe gemi- 
tis erectis approximatis nigro-rubris, superiori triunciali medio 
latata, reliquis brevioribus sessilibus contiguis vel infima re- 
3ta et interdum geminata; pistilliferis 3 (raro 4) prolongo- 
lindraceis gracillimis 6-8-uncialibus per-laxifloris inequaliter 
tdunculatis bracteatis, inferioribus longo-pedunculatis vix fruc- 
eris vel abortivis cum squamis oblongis arctis obovatis vix 
utis; fructu abortivo vel nimis immaturo distigmaiico ; culmis 
peme scabris, subprostratis? foliis bracteisque viridi-glaucis. 
Culm near 20 inches high, triquetrous and scabrous above, sub- 
ostrate, with green glaucous leaves and bracts; spikes 6-8; 
metimes staminate 6 and pistillate 3, or 4 and 3, 3 and 3, 8 and 

most of which are long, and some very long, upper 3 stamin- 
e, near and almost geminate and quite variable, tne highest 3 
ches long and enlarged in the middle, with the dark red scale 
)long and obovate, pale on the back ; pistillate spikes 3, rarely 

cylindric, very long, 4-8 inches and very slender, very lax- 
owered and unequally pedunculate, the lowest long peduncu- 
ite and long vaginate, all leafy -bracteate and with scarcely the 
adiment or fruit or else abortive ; pistillate scale oblong, nar- 
ow-obovate, scarcely acute. 
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Banks of rivers, Santa Barbara, California ; Dr. Parry. This 
species has some affinity to C. Darwinii, Boott^ Trans. Lin. Soc., 
vol. XX, p. 120, but diflers much. The prostration of the culms 
may have been caused by some crushing force, without which 
the pistillate spikes must have been long-retrocurved, as in C. 
pendula, Goodenough. It bears the name of another distin- 
guished member of the exploring party. 

No. 270. C. inoniicola, Dew. 

Spica staminifera solitaria infeme tereti erecta brevi-bracteata 
cum squamis oblongis obtusiusculis dorso excepto castaneis; pis- 
tilliferis binis sub-laxifloris, supcriori sessili staminifera conti- 
gua, inferiore interdura subremota vaginataexserte pedunculata; 
fructibus di-tristigmaticis lato-ovatis oblongis convexo-concavis 
acutiusculis vix rostratis subvillosis nervosis ore integris vel sub- 
bifidis squama lato-ovata acuta longioribus vel inferiore mucro- 
nata paulo brevioribus ; fbliis vaginatis culmum superantibus. 

Culm 8-10 inches high, scabrous above, leafy ; leaves flat, 
rough on the edge, sheathed at the base and longer than the 
culm ; one staminate ovate spike, with a sessile ovate pistillate 
spike near it and another pistillate spike subremote, often sheath- 
ea and exsertly pedunculate; stigmas two and rarely three; fruit 
ovate, flat, convex above, subacute scarcely rostrate, subvillose 
and nerved ; lower scales of the fruit mucronate and a little lon- 
ger than the fruit, while the others are acute and shorter than 
the fruit. 

In the cases where the fruit is lenticular while the stigmas are 
sometimes three, probably one of the stigmas is barren or abortive. 

Mountains east of San Diego, California ; Dr. Parry. This is 
another of the few species having two stigmas with a single sta- 
minate spike. 

Note 1. — C. Umbellata, Schk., Tab. w. w. w., fig. 171, and its 
var. vicina Dew.y vol. x, [1], 31, and vol. xi, [1], 317, this Joum., 
have been found wide over the country. 

The variety occurs also with two and tJiree pistillate spikes, in- 
stead of one, near the staminate, besides the snort and somewhat^ 
umbellate pistillate spikes near the root of the culm. Mexican 
Bound. Survey, vol. ii. Part I, p. 232. 

Woods on tne Colorado and Blanco rivers in Texas ; Wrigh ^- 
Numerous specimens were brought by the discoverer, of th^ 
form given by Schkuhr, and of the variety mentioned ; the latte^ 
being most common. 

C. decidua, Boott, vol. xxvii, [2], p. 78, of this Journal, firs* 
found in Tierra del Fuego, afterwards in Sonora, California, b^ 
Dr. Parry, is presented fully in Boott, Illust. No. 157, Tab. 17i>' 
Dr. Boott shows its still wider range to the north in Oregon. 

Note 2. — C. phyllostachysj p. 231, Mex. Bound. Surv., is a mi^^ 
take for C. Oeyeri^ Boott. , 
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Abt. V. — The motions of Fluids and Solids relative to the EartKs 
Surface; by W. Ferrel, Assistant in the Nautical Almanac 
Office. 

1. Under the above title I have published a paper in the 
Mathematical Monthly, in which I endeavored, by a complete 
analytical investigation of the motions of fluids surrounding the 
earth, arising from the different circumstances of a difference of 
pressure caused by a difference of temperature, combined with 
the modifying forces arising from the earth's rotation, to give a 
satLs&ctory explanation of all the general motions of the atmo- 
sphere and the ocean, the cause of the greater barometric pressure 
of the atmosphere near the tropics than at the equator and the 
poles, and of the greater pressure generally in the northern hem- 
isphere than in the southern, to account for the motions of 
revolving storms in both hemispheres, from the equator towards 
the poles in the parabolic paths, and to establish completely their 
gyratoiy character ; none of which phenomena had ever been 
satis&tctorily accounted for by any of the theories which do not 
take into account the effect of the earth's rotation. It has been 
suggested by several that a paper more popular in its character, 
althongh less complete, which should contain only the more 
essential parts of the analysis, and in which familiar illustrations 
should supply in some measure the more difficult parts of the 
analysis, would be more satisfactory to many readers. It is pro- 
posed, ^erefore, in this paper, in consequence of the general 
interest taken in the subject, to treat it acccording to this sug- 
gestion, and to give only the most essential part of the analysis, 
wowing the influence of the earth's rotation, which being based 
upon well known principles, instead of being deduced from gen- 
eral fundamental equations, is very simple, but is sufficient for a 
general understanding of the subject. 

L The effect of the earMs rotation upon moving bodies at its 

surface, 

2. If a body were set in motion upon the surface of the earth, 
anpposed to tie entirely without friction, it would not in general 
move in the circumference of a great circle around the earth, but 
wonld be continually deflected to one side by a force arising 
from the earth's rotation. 

Let r be the radius of the earth, 

6 the polar distance in arc, 

gj the longitude, and 

n the angular velocity of the earth's rotation. 
Then r sin ^ is the distance of a body on the earth's surface 
from the axis of rotation, and r sin 6n^ tlie centrifugal force in 
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the direction of a perpendicular to the earth's axis, arising from 
the earth's rotation. If in addition to the angular motion com- 
mon to all bodies at rest on the surface of the earth, the body 
has an angular motion Dt(p relative to the earth, then the centri- 
fugal force becomes rsin^(r?4-i^/<r)*. Now if we resolve the 
preceding force in the directions of the meridian and a perpen- 
dicular to it, the part acting in the direction of the meridian, neg- 
lecting the small effect of the earth's ellipticity, is r sin d cos ^ 
(n+Dtry. The part of this force which gives ellipticity to the 
earth's surface, and which is necessar\^ to keep a body at rest on 
the elliptical surface, and prevent it from sliding toward the pole, 
is r sin ^ cos ^?i*. Hence the difference of these two forces, 
when the body has a motion eastward relative to the earth, is a 
deflecting force which has a tendency to cause the body to move 
from the pole toward the ecmator. The difference of. these for- 
ces is rs\n0cos6(2n + Dt<p)i)t% and hence when the body is 
entirely free to move in any direction, we have 

(1.) r Dt^ 6 z=:rB\u 6 cos q^ {'2n-\- Dt(f) D^cf. 

3. Again, if the body has a motion toward or from the pole, 
it must satisfy the well known principle of the preservation of 
areas, so that as it ap])roaches the pole, and consequently the axis 
of rotation, the angular motion must be increased, that is, it 
must acquire a motion eastward relative to the earth, but if it 
recedes from the pole, it must acquire a relative westward mo- 
tion. In order to satisfy the preceding principle, the motion 
must satisfy the following equation : 

(2.) r^ sin^ ^ C'* + ^tV) = constant 

Taking the derivative with regard to t we get 

(3.) r sin 6 Dt^q> = - 2r cos . ^ (n + D^q) Dfi. 

4. Equations (1) and (3) determine the motions of a free body 
on the earth's surface. If the body is constrained to move either 
in the direction of a meridian or a parallel of latitude only, the 
deflecting force instead of causing a deflection, causes only ft 
pressure. If we put P for the part of the force or pressure act- 
ing in the direction of the meridian, which depends upon the 
earth's rotation only, and Q for the part depending upon tb® 
earth's rotation, which acts in the direction of a parallel of lati- 
tude, we have 



^ '^ ( (3 = -2rn 



(2 = — 2m cos 6 Bi(p, 

In the preceding equations rDfi. represents the lineal velocity 
of the boa}^ in the direction of the meridian, and r sin qpAv tH^ 
lineal velocity relative to the earth in the direction of the para-l' 
lei of latitude. Hence the deflecting force is the same in botl^ 
directions in the same lineal velocity. 
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5. If V is the velocity of a body moving in any direction 
whatever, and F the deflecting force perpendicular to this direc- 
tion, by resolving the preceding forces and velocities in the 
direction of v and the perpendicular to it on the right, we get 

(5.) F=:2nvcos6, 

In the northern hemisphere cos 6 is positive, but in the south- 
ern negative. Hence, we have established this important prin- 
ciple, in whatever direction a body moves, it is always deflected to 
the right in the northern hemisphere, and the contrary in the southern 
hemisphere. 

The forces resolved in the direction of v cancel each other, and 
hence the velocity is never accelerated or retarded. 

6. Since m' represents the centrifugal force at the equator 
arising from the earth's rotation, and is known to be y^^ of ^ or 
gravity, the preceding equation may be reduced to 

This form of the equation is convenient for comparing the 
force JF^with gravity. 

7. lu the preceding equations m is the lineal velocity of the 
equator, and is equal to 1523'2 feef, the second being the unit of 
time. Hence n= -000072924. Also 5^=32*2 feet. 

It may be remarked here that the preceding deflecting force is 
not an absolute force, such as would be required to deflect a 
moving body from a fixed direction in space, but is only rela- 
tive, being somewhat of the nature of a centrifugal force, and 
arises from the fact that the direction relative to the earth to 
which the moving body is referred, is continually changing its 
direction with regard to fixed directions in space. 

n. The general Motions and Pressure of the Atmosphere. 

8. By the general motions of the atmosphere are meant all 
those motions produced by a difference of density between the 
equatorial and polar regions arising principally from a difference 
of temperature. If the atmosphere in all parts of the earth had 
the same density, every part would be in a state of statical equi- 
librium, and its surface and the strata of equal density would 
assume the elliptical figure of the earth's surface, and conse- 
quently the pressure of the atmosphere at the earth's surface 
would be everywhere the same. But the temperature of the at- 
mosphere being less and consequently its density greater in the 
polar than the equatorial regions, the greater pressure of the 
polar regions causes the surface of the atmosphere and the vStrata 
of equal density in the equatorial regions to rise a little above 
the level of equilibrium, and hence the atmosphere in the upper 
regions flows toward the poles, while the greater pressure of the 
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polar regions causes a counter current toward the equator in the 
parts nearer the earth's surface, which would extend down to 
the earth's surface, if it were not for the modifying causes arising 
from the friction of the earth's surface, which will be explained. 
If the earth had no rotation on its axis, this interchanging mo- 
tion between the equatorial and polar regions would be exactly 
in the directions of the meridians ; but having a rotation, fix)m 
what has been demonstrated in the preceding section, the atmo- 
sphere above in flowing toward the poles acquires an eastward 
motion relative to the earth's surface, and after descending in the 
polar regions and flowing back nearer the earth's surfiswje toward 
the equator, it tends toward the west, and on arriving in the 
equatorial regions it has a westward motion. If it were not for 
the resistance of the earth's surface, the mutual actions of the 
strata upon one another, whatever the initial state of the atmo- 
sphere, would cause them to have finally the same east or west 
motion at all heights in the same latitude, and this motion 
would be such as to satisfy equation (2), and also, since the mu- 
tual actions of the strata upon one another could not affect the 
sum of the moments, it would be such that the sum of the mo- 
ments of all the particles would be the same as that of the initial 
state arising from the earth's rotation and from any initial 
motion relative to the earth, which it might have had. This 
latter condition determines the constant in equation (2), which 
was shown in my paper in the Mathematical Monthly, to which 
I must refer for the method, to be, on the hypothesis of an initial 
state of rest relative to the earth, equal to | r'n. With this 
value of the constant the equation gives 
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9. Near the poles, where sin*^ is very small, D^qp and conse- 
quently the lineal velocity rsin6D|<p must be very great To- 
ward the equator D^qp is negative, and hence the motion there is 
westward. Putting Drqp=0, the equation gives sin^^=f, and 
hence the sine of the latitude where there is no motion east or 
west is equal to >/•!, which answers nearly to the parallel of 35°. 
Hence between this parallel and the poles the motion is east- 
ward, but between it and the equator, toward the west From 
what has been shown therefore in §2, the eastward motion 
toward the poles, and the westward toward the equator, since 
D/flP is negative there, must both cause a pressure toward the 
parallels of 35°, and consequently an accumulation of atmo- 
sphere there, and a depression at the poles and at the equator. 
Ihe amount of the pressure is represented by the term rsin^ 
cosO(2n+'DtO) D/>, and hence toward the pole, where D/<p i^ 
very large, this pressure is very great, and at the poles it would 
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iofinite. Hence at the poles and at some dietance from 
m, on the hypothesis of no resistances from the earth's sur- 
i, the atmosphere cannot exist. Between the parallels of 
and the equator D,<fi is less and also cos 8, and consequently 
pressure from the equator and the depression there are com- 
atively small. It was shown in the Mathematical Monthly 
t in the case of a fluid suTTounding the earth five miles 
h, the fluid would recede from the poles about 28° and be 
tressed at the equator about 400O feet. This, however, is 
m the hypothesis that the upward expansion of the atmos- 
;re arising from a greater temperature is insensible. 
,0. The preceding results, it must be remembered, are all 
Ml the hypothesis that the atmosphere is not resisted in its mo- 
os by the friction of the earth's surface. Although these re- 
ts are much modified by the resistance of the earth's surface, 
t they will be of great advantage in explaining ite general mo- 
os; for as there can be no resistance until there is motion, the 
noaphere must have a tendency to assume, in some measure, 
e same motions and figure as in the case of no resistances. 
:nce, towards the poles the general motions of the atmosphere 
<ut be towards the east, and in the torrid zone towards the vest ; 
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It as these motions, in consequence of the resistances, are small 
comparison willi those in the case of no resistances, instead of 
le atmosphere's receding entirely from the poles, there must be 
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only a comparatively small depression there, as represented in 
the figure, and instead of its being about 4,000 feet lower at the 
equator than at the place of its maximum height near the trop- 
ics, there must be only a very slight depression there, both on 
account of the small pressure from the equator, and also on ac- 
count of the upward expansion arising from a greater tempera- 
ture. 

11. That the atmosphere must assume the preceding figure in 
consequence of the eastward motion toward the poles and 'west- 
ward motion near the equator, will be readily understood from the 
following illustration. It is well known that if the atmosphere 
had the same motion of rotation with the earth, that it would 
assume the same figure. Now, if the whole atmosphere had a 
greater angular motion, that is, if it had an eastward motion re- 
lative to the earth, the increased centrifugal force would evi- 
dently cause it to accumulate at the equator and to be depressed 
at the poles. On the other hand, if it had a less angular mo- 
tion, that is, a motion westward relative to the earth, it wonld 
accumulate at the poles and be depressed at the equator. Hence, 
since the motion is eastward in the higher latitudes and west- 
ward near the equator, it is plain that there must be a depies- 
sion at both the poles and the equator, and consequently an ac- 
cumulation having its maximum height at some parallel be- 
tween. 

12. The force which overcomes the resistance of the earth's 
surface to the east and the west motions of the atmosphere de- 
pends upon the term in equation (3) containing D| ^ as a factor, 
which depends upon the interchanging motion of the fluid be- 
tween the equatorial and the polar regions, and hence the term 
must vanish at the equator ana the poles. All the east or west 
motion of the atmosphere is consequently destroyed by the re- 
sistances at these' places, and hence as A ^ vanishes there also, 
there is a belt of calms at the equator, called the equatorial calm 
belt, and there must be also a region of calms about the poles. 

13. As the motion of the atmosphere is east towards tne poles 
and west near the equator, somewhere between the equator and 
the poles there must be a parallel of no motion east or west, which, 
in the case of no resistance, was determined upon the hypothesis 
of an initial state of rest, and found to be at the parallel of 35^, 
^§ 9). In the case of the atmosphere this parallel is entirely in- 
dependent of the initial state of the atmosphere, and depends in 
a great measure upon the law of resistance, and hence it cannot 
be accurately determined. It is evident, however, that the east 
and west motions of the atmosphere at the earth's surface must 
be such that the sum of the resistances of each part of the earth's 
surface multiplied into its distance from the axis of rotation, 
must be equal to 0, else the velocity of the earth's rotation would 
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continually accelerated or retarded, which cannot arise from 
mutual action between the surface of the earth and the sur- 
ading atmosphere. Now, as the part of the earth's surface 
5re the motion of the atmosphere is west is much farther from 
axis than the part where it is east, the latter part must com- 
e more than half of the earth's surface, unless the velocity of 
eastern motion towards the poles is much greater than that of 
western motion near the equator. Therefore, since one-half 
he earth's surface is contained between the parallels of 80®, 
parallels of no east or west motion at the earth's surface must 
within these parallels, and they are accordingly found on 
ocean to be near the tropics. Hence the maximum height 
he atmosphere, as represented in the figure, must also be 
r the same parallels. 

1. The increase of pressure arising from the accumulation of 
osphere near the tropics, caused principally by the deflecting 
es (§ 5) arising from the more rapid east and west motions of 
atmosphere in the upper regions, where there is least resist- 
3, gives the atmosphere a tendency to flow from beneath this 
imulation both towards the equator and the poles, since the 
ions, and consequently the forces, which cause this accumu- 
)n, are much less near the surface. But on account of the 
Iter density of the atmosphere towards the poles, it has a ten- 
cy also to flow, at the earth's surface, from the poles towards 
equator. Between the parallels of greatest pressure and the 
ator, these tendencies combine, and produce a strong surface 
■ent, which, combining with the westward motion there, 
js rise to the well-known northeast wind in the northern 
lisphere, and the southeast wind in the southern hemisphere, 
ed the trade winds. But between the parallels of greatest 
jsure and the poles, these tendencies are opposed to each 
3r, and the one arising from the accumulation of atmosphere 
r the tropics being the greater in the middle latitudes, causes 
atmospnere to flow at the earth's surface towards the poles ; 
this motion, combining with the general eastward motion of 
atmosphere in those latitudes, gives rise to the southwest 
d in the northern hemispheref ana the northwest wind in the 
;hern hemisphere, called the passage winds. 

5. Near the poles, the tendency to flow towards the equator 
Ds to be the greater, and causes a current there from the 
is, which, being deflected westward (§ 5,) causes a slight 
Lheast wind in the north frigid zone, and a southeast wind 
he south frigid zone. But this is only near the earth's sur- 

; and the general tendency of the atmosphere in the upper 
ons must be towards the east, as will be seen. 

6. Since the atmosphere near the tropics can have no motion 
ny direction at the earth's surface, there are calm belts there, 
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called the tropical calm belts. Near the polar circles, where the 
polar and passage winds meet, there must also be calm belts, 
which may be called polar calm belts. The motions of the at- 
mosphere, therefore, at the earth's surface, if they were not modi- 
fied by the influence of continents, would be as represented in 
the interior of the figure, in which the heavy lines represent the 
calm belts. On account of the influence of the continents, these 
belts are somewhat displaced and irregular, and on account of the 
varying position of the Sun, they change their positions a little 
in different seasons of the year. 

The southern limit of the polar winds in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and also the limit between the trade and passage winds, 
has been determined by Prof. J. H. CoflSn, from the discussion 
of a great number of observations at different points, and given 
in a chart, in his treatise on the winds, published in the seventh 
volume of the Smithsonian Contributions. 

17. That the atmosphere is depressed at the equator and the 
poles, and has its maximum height near the tropics, as has be^ 
represented, is indicated by barometrical pressure. It was form- 
erly thought that this pressure, at the level of the ocean, was 
very nearly 30 inches in all latitudes ; but it is now well estab- 
lished that it is much less towards the poles than near the trop- 
ics, and also a little less at the equator. Says Captain Wilkes: 
" The most remarkable phenomenon which our observations 
have shown is the irregular outline of the atmosphere surround- 
ing the earth as indicated by the pressure upon the measured ool- 
umn at different parts of the surmce. Our barometrical ob8C^ 
vations show a depression within the tropics, a bulging in the 
temperate zone, again undergoing a depression on advancing to- 
wards the arctic and antarctic circles." 

Says Sir James Ross :* " Our barometrical experiments ap- 

{>ear to prove that the atmospheric pressure is considerably 
ess at the equator than near the tropics ; and to the south of the 
tropic of Capricorn, where it is greatest, a gradual diminution 
occurs as the latitude is increased, as will be shown from the fol- 
lowing Table, derived fix)ra hourly observations of the height of 
the column of mercury between the 20th of November, 1889, 
and the 81st of July, 1843." 

Extract from Boss's Jbble. 



Latitude. 


PrdMure. 


Latitude. 


PreHure. 


Latitude. 


PieMttit. 




inohes. 




incbei. 




inchee. 


Equator, 
18^ O'S. 


29-974 


42<> 63' 


29-960 


65® 62' 


29860 


80016 


45 


29-664 


60 


29-114 


22 17 


80085 


49 8 


29-467 


66 


29-078 


84 48 


80-028 


51 88 


29-497 


74 


28-928 






54 26 


29-847 







* Voyage to the Southern Seaa, yoL ii, p. 883. 
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The following table, first published by M. Schouw, and 
-d her# from millimetres to English inches, shows that 
s a similar bulging of the atmosphere in the middle lati- 
and depression at the pole in the northern hemisphere, as 
;en observed in the southern hemisphere. 





Latitude. 


PreMur*. 


Plaee. 


Latitiid«. 


PreuQie. 








incbea. 








iachM. 


• 


88° 


O'S. 


80-040 


London, 


61^ 


80' 


29-961 


anaiio. 


88 


8. 


80-078 


Altona, 


68 


80 


29*987 


tianborg, 


6 


80 N. 


29-926 


Dantzic, 


64 


80 


29-926 


uayra. 


10 




29-928 


Konigsberg, 


64 


80 


29-941 


bomai, 

0, 


19 
28 




29-941 
80-089 


Apenrade, 
Edinburgh, 


66 
66 




29-906 
29-861 


iffA, 


28 




80-087 


Ohrifltiaoa, 


60 




29-866 


ira. 


82 


30 


80126 


Bergen, 


60 




29-708 


li. 


88 




80-218 


Hardanffer, 


60 




29^00 


mo. 


88 




80O86 


ReikiaYiff, 
Godthaab^ 


64 




29-607 


^ 


41 




80-012 


64 




29-608 


DCS, 


43 


80 


29^96 


Eyafiord, 


66 




29-669 


lOO, 


44 




80-000 


Godharen, 


69 




29-674 


pa, 


44 


80 


80-008 


UpemaTik, 


73 




29-782 


S 


46 




88-008 


MeUviUe lale. 


74 


80 


29-807 




49 




29-976 


Spitsbergen, 


76 


80 


29-796 



From the preceding tables, it is seen that the barometric 
re is much less, especiallj in the southern hemisphere, 
Is the poles than at the equator, although the density 
Is the poles is much greater, and hence the depression 
nust be considerable. 

It has been seen (§ 1), that, in consequence of the earth's 
n, the interchanging motion of the atmosphere between 
iiator and the poles give rise to a force, by which this mo- 
self is counteracted. For instance, the motion toward the 
in the upper regions causes an eastward motion which 
•ise to a force toward the equator, and which, consequently, 
racts the motion toward the poles, and the motion toward 
[uator produces a westward motion which gives rise to a 
x^ting in the direction of the poles, which counteracts the 
I toward the equator. The motion of the atmosphere, 
)re, between the equator and the poles, is not produced by 
lole force arising from the diflference of density between 
uator and the poles, but by a small difference only between 
o forces. Hence if the earth had no rotatory motion, the 
which produces this motion would be very much greater, 
ere would be a sweeping hurricane from the pole to the 



►r. 



It is evident, where the motions of the atmosphere are 
d by the earth's surface, that all the conditions cannot be 
id by a mcUiion at the surface from the poles towards the 
)r, and by a counter motion in the upper regions. For we 
;een (§ 13,) that the atmosphere at the surface of the earth 
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must have an eastern motion in the middle latitudes ; but ii 
cannot have such a motion, unless it also have a motion toward the 
poles, in order that the deflecting force (§ 5) arising from this mo- 
tion may overcome the resistance to the eastern motion. Bat 
it is eviaent there cannot be a complete reversal of the motions 
in the middle latitudes, but some portion of it must flow toward 
the poles in the upper regions, else the eastern motion there 
coula not be greater than at the surface, which the conditions 
require. The motions, therefore, must be somewhat as repre- 
sented in the figure. The part of the atmoisphere next the earth's 
surface in the middle latitudes having a motion towards the poles, 
extends to a considerable height, since it generally embraces the 
region of fair weather clouds, as may be seen by observation. 

22. Since the force arising from the eastward motion of the 
atmosphere above must resist in a great measure the tendency to 
flow from the equator to the poles, caused by the difference (rf 
level arising from a greater upward expansion of the atmo- 
sphere near the equator on account of a greater temperature, and 
since this difference of level, and consequently the tendency to 
flow toward the poles, must increase with the height^ the east- 
ward motion in the middle and higher latitudes must be much 
greater above than below, and in the trade wind region, near 
the tropical calm-belts, where the motion is westward below it 
must be toward the east above. This is also evident from the 
general consideration, that the whole amount of deflecting force 
eastward arising from the motion of the atmosphere towards the 
poles is equal to the deflecting force westward arising from its 
motion back towards the equator, and that the deflecting force 
eastward is principally above where there is less resistance than 
near the surface. Hence, at the top of Mauna Loa in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and on the peak of Tenerifie, both of which places 
are near the tropical calm-belt at the surface, a strong south- 
west wind prevails. Hence, also, "on the eruption of ot Vin- 
cent, in 1812, ashes were deposited at Barbadoes, sixty or sev- 
entv miles eastward, and also on the decks of vessels one hun- 
drcd miles still further east, whilst the trade wind at the surface 
was blowing in its usual direction." The eastward motion of the 
atmosphere above, in the latitudes of the trade winds, is also 
confirmed by observations made on the directions of the clouds 
at Colonia Tovar, Venezuela, latitude 10° 26', as given in the 
Keport of the Smithsonian Institution for 1857 (p. 254). While 
the motion of the lower clouds was in general from some point 
towards the east, the observed motion of nearly all the higher 
clouds was from some point towards the west. 

28. From what precedes, the limit between the atmosphere 
which moves eastward in the middle latitudes and westward 
nearer the equator, which at the earth's sur&ce is at the tropical 
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must be a plane incliuing toward the equator above. 

according to (§ 21), the atmosphere near the earth'^ 

Eionot have an eastward motion, unless it also has a 

>ward the poles, this plane near the earth's surface 

.rlj coincide with the one which separates the atmo- 

oving towards the poles firom that moving towards the 

n the trade wind re^ons, and hence the latter must 

ne above towards the equator. This explains the 

the peak of Teneriffe, which at the top always blow 

southwest while at the base they blow alternately 

northwest and northeast, changing with the seasons. 

ropical calm belt together with this dividing plane 

its position with the seasons, as will be explained, in 

part of summer when this plane is farthest north, it 

es the top of the peak north of it while the base is 

it; and nence the wind at the top always blows 

southwest, even when at the base it blows from the 

w As this plane moves south in the fall, more of the 

dually becomes north of it ; and hence the southwest 

bich always prevails at the top, gradually descends 

the sides of the peak until it reaches the base. Hence, 

3 plane reaches its most southern position, in the latter 

rinter, the southwest wind prevails at both the base and 

le depression of the atmosphere at the poles and at the 
and tne accumulation near the tropics, may be explained 
iral manner by means of the principle in (§ 5) that when 
loves in any direction in the northern hemisphere,' it is 
to the right, and the contrary in the southern. The 
3re towards the poles having an eastward motion, the de- 
cree arising from it causes a pressure towards the equator, 
notion near the equator being westward, the pressure is 
the poles ; and hence there must be a depression at the 
i at the equator, and an accumulation near the tropics, 
s deflecting force is as cos d, it is small near the equator ; 
aequently the depression there is small. 
cx5ording to the preceding tables of barometric pressure, 
more atmosphere in the northern than in the southern 
3re. Says Sir James Ross, " the cause of the atmosphere 
very much less in the southern than in the northern 
3re remains to be determined." This is very satisfacto- 
mnted for by the preceding principle ; for as there is 
)re land, with high mountain ranges, in the northern 
3re, than in the southern, the resistances are greater, 
equently the eastern motions, upon which the deflecting 
pends, is much less ; and the consequence is, that the 
»id motions of the southern hemisphere cause a greater 
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depression there, and a greater part of the atmosphere to be 
thrown into the northern hemisphere. 

This also accounts for the mean position of the equatorial 
calm belt being, in general, a little north of the equator. But 
in the Pacific Ocean, where there is nearly na much water north 
of the equator as south, its position nearly coincides with the 
equator. 

For the same reason the tropical calm belt of the northern 
hemisphere is ferther from the equator than that of the southern 
hemisphere ; and, on account of the irregular distribution of the 
land and water of the two hemispheres in different lon^tudes, it 
does not coincide with any parallel of latitude. In the longitude 
of Asia, where there is all land in the northern hemisphere and 
the Indian Ocean in the southern, this belt, which is also the 
dividing line which separates the winds which blow east fiom 
those which blow west, is farther from the equator than at any 
other place, as shown by Professor Coffin's chart. 

26. In winter, the difference of temperature between the equa- 
tor and the poles, upon which the disturbance of the atmosphere 
depends, is much greater than in summer ; this causes the east- 
ward motion of the atmosphere in either hemisphere during its 
winter to be greater, while in the other hemisphere it is lees. 
Hence a portion of the volume of the atmosphere in winter is 
thrown into the other hemisphere ; but, although the volume or 
height of the atmosphere is then less, yet, being more dense, the 
barometric pressure remains nearly the same. The difference 
at Paris, and in the middle latitudes generally, between winter 
and summer, is onlv about j\ of an inch. 

On account of this alternate change with the seasons of the 
velocity of the eastward motion of the atmosphere in the two 
hemispheres, the equatorial and tropical calm belts change their 
positions a little, moving north during our spring, and south in 
the fall. 

III. The Motions of the Atmosphere arising from heal disturbance, 

27. Besides the general disturbance of equilibrium arising 
from a difference of specific gravity between the equator and the 
poles, which causes the general motions of the atmosphere, treat- 
ed in the last section, there are also more local disturbances, 
arising from a greater rarefaction of the atmosphere over limited 
portions of the earth's surface, which give rise to the various 
irregularities in its motions, including cyclones or revolving 
storms, tornadoes, and water-spouts. When, on account of greater 
heat, or a greater amount of aqueous vapor, the atmosphere at 
any place becomes more rare than the surrounding portions, it 
ascends, and the surrounding heavier atmosphere flows in below, 
to supply its place, while a counter current is consequently pro- 
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duced above. As the lower strata of atmosphere generally con- 
tain a certain quantity of aqueous vapor, which is condensed after 
arising to a certain height, and forms clouds and rain, the caloric 
given out in the condensation, in accordance with Espy's theory, 
produces a still greater rarefaction, and doubtless adds very much 
to the disturbance of equilibrium, and to the motive power of 
storms. So long, then, as the ascending atmosphere over the 
area of greater rarefaction is supplied with aqueous vapor by the 
current flowing in from all sides below, the oisturbance of equi- 
librium must continue, and consequently the local disturbances of 
the atmosphere to which it gives rise, whether those of an ordi- 
nary rain storm, or a cyclone, may continue many days, while 
the general motions of the atmosphere may carry this oisturbed 
area several thousands of miles. 

28. When the area of rarefaction is such as to cause the 
atmosphere to flow in below firom all sides toward a centre and 
the reverse above, thus establishing a constantly interchanging 
motion between the internal and external part, the case becomes 
very similar to that of the general hemispherical motions of the 
atmosphere in which the motion is between the polar and equa- 
torial parts. For if the earth's rotation on its axis is analyzed 
with reference to any other axis, the pole of which is at the dis- 
tance of ^ from the pole of the earth, it is found to have a rotation 
around this latter axis equal to n cos (Peirce's Analytical Me- 
AanicSj §25). Hence the interchanging motion between the 
internal and external part in this case must cause the internal 
part to gyrate around tne centre from right to left in the northern 
hemisphere, and the external part the contrary way, and thus 
give rise to a cyclone or revolving storm just as in the case of the 
hemispherical motions the part nearest the pole acquires an east- 
ward motion, and that near the equator a westward motion. 
This is also evident from the principle demonstrated in §5, 
aooording to which the atmosphere in flowing toward the center 
below, must be always deflected in the northern hemisphere to 
the rights and consequently give it a gyratory motion around the 
center iix>m right to left. In moving out above toward the 
ertemal part, the deflection tends to give the atmosphere a gy- 
ratory motion the contrary way, and hence in flowing out above 
the gyratory motion which it has while rising to the upper strata 
in the interior, is not only destroyed but on arriving at the exter- 
nal part it has a gyratory motion the contrary way. In the 
southern hemisphere, since the deflections there are all to the left 
of the direction of motion, the gyrations are all reversed, which 
is the observed law of storms in all parts of the world, as sliown 
by Kedfield, and also by Reid, in his Law of Storms. It is also 
evident that at the equator, where cos^ vanishes, upon which 
the deflecting force depends, there cannot be a cyclone, and hence, 
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of all those which Bedfield has investigated, and given in bis 
charts of their routes, none have been traced within 10® of the 
equator. The typhoons or cyclones, also, of the China sea, have 
never been observed within 9° of the equator, 

29. In the case of the general hemispherical motions the inter- 
nal or polar part is most dense, but in the case of cyclones the 
external part. Hence the motions between the centre and the 
external part are different, in the former case the motion toward 
the centre being above, but in the latter below. In the case of 
no resistances from the earth's surface this does not affect the 
gyrations, since on account of the action of the different strata 
upon one another, they all eventually have the same gyratory 
motion. But where there are resistances, they cause the gyra- 
tions in the external part to be most rapid above just as in the 
system of hemispherical motions, they are most rapid above in 
the internal or polar part. 

80. If the gyrations were not resisted by the earth's surface it 
is evident that the rapid gyrations of the cyclone would cause 
the atmosphere to recede entirely from the centre, but on account 
of the resistance the very rapid gyrations are in general in a 
great measure prevented, so that instead of a complete vacanm 
the strata of the atmosphere are only somewhat depressed in 
the interior, as represented in fig. o 

2. For since the force which pro- 
duces the gyrations depends upon 
the velocity of the flow to and 
from the centre, it is evident, that, 
at the centre and at the external 
part of the disturbed portion of atmosphere, where this velocity 
must vanish, the resistances destroy all gyratory motion, Henoe^ 
instead of very rapid gyrations near the centre, as in the case d 
no resistances, there must be a calm there, and the most rapid 
gyrations be at some distance from the centre, in accordance with 
observation. The diameter of the comparatively calm portion, in 
the centre of the large cyclones, is sometimes about 80 miles. 
The velocity of gyration of the external part, which, in the case 
of no resistances, is small, is in a great measure destroyed by the 
resistances of the surrounding atmosphere, so that it is, for the 
most part, insensible to observation, and only the more rapid, 
gyrations of the internal part are observed. The motion of gy- 
ration combined with the motion at the earth's surface towairai 
the centre, gives rise to a spiral motion towards the centre, 
exactly in accordance with the observed motions of the atmo- 
sphere in great storms or hurricanes, as has been shown bj 
Bedfield, in a number of papers on the subject, published in thiB 
Journal. 
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31. Since the atmosphere is depressed in the middle of cy- 
lones, thej must sensibly affect the barometer; and this is tne 
rue cause of all the great barometrical oscillations, as was first 
aggested by Redfiela* As the cyclone approaches, there is 
^nendly a very slight rise of the barometrical column, which is 
t its maximum at the greatest accumulation near the external 
•art of the cyclone, after which it is gradually depressed, until 
be middle oi the cyclone arrives, where the atmosphere is most 
epressed, when the barometer is at its minimum, and then it 
stums in a reverse manner to its former height, when the cyclone 
as passed. In great storms the mercury sometimes falls more 
ban two inches. In oblong storms, and all imperfectly developed 
yclones, the same phenomena must take place in some measure, 
8 in a complete cyclone. We have reason to conclude, there- 
3re, that nearly all the oscillations of the barometer are caused 
y a cyclonic motion of the atmosphere, by which it is depressed 
1 the middle of the cyclones. Tne cyclones may be very irreg- 
lar and imperfectly developed, and not of sufficient violence to 
*rodace a strong wind, and several may frequently interfere with 
ne another, so that the oscillations may firequently be very slight 
nes only, and very irregular. 

Since the gyratory motion of a cyclone, and the consequent 
epression at the centre, depend upon a term containing as a 
ictor, 006 dj (§ 28), which is the sine of the latitude, according 
y the preceding theory of barometrical oscillation, the oscilla* 
iomi ahoold be small near the equator, and increase towards the 
dMf somewhat as the sine of the latitude. Accordingly, at the 
quatofy the mean monthly range of oscillation is only two mil- 
imetres, or less than j\ of an inch, while there is a gradual 
icrease with the latitude ; so that at Paris it is 23*66*"'^, and at 
celand, 85*91*""». (Elaemtz's Meteorology^ by C. Walker^ page 
197.) 

82. The greater rarefaction of the atmosphere at some times 
ban at others, without doubt, has considerable effect upon the 
urometer; but the theory which attributes the whole of the 
barometrical oscillations to the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
produced by the condensation of vapor in the formation of 
louds and rain, can not be maintained; for according to that 
heory, in the rainy belt near the equator, where there are always 
opious rains during the day, whicn are succeeded by a clear at- 
losphere during the night, the oscillations of the barometer 
hould be greatest, and towards the poles,, where there is little 
ondensation of vapor into rain, they should be the least; but 
re have seen that just the reverse of this is true. The atmo- 
phere is extremely mobile, so that if there were much difference 

♦ This Journal, [I], xx, 45. 
Am. Joub. Scx.-*SBCoirD Ssbies, Vol. XXXI, No. 01.--Jan., 19SL 
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of pressure between one part and the surrounding parts, the 
equilibrium would be at once restored if the motions toward the 
centre produced by this difference of pressure, did not give rise 
to a cyclonic motion, and thus to a centrifugal force combined 
with the deflecting force arising from the earth's rotation which 
in a great measure counteracts the force arising from a difference 
of pressure between the external and internal parts. If therefore 
the earth had no rotation, the oscillations of the barometer would 
be no greater in any part of the earth than they are at the 
equator. 

83. When the disturbance of equilibrium is great, but extends 
over a small area only, the centripetal force is much greater than 
in the case of large cyclones, and the gyrations are then veiy 
rapid and very near the centre, as in the case of tornadoes. 
Tornadoes generally occur when the surface of the earth is veiy 
warm, and the atmosphere calm. For then the strata near the 
surface becomes very much rarefied, and are consequently in a 
kind of unstable equilibrium for a while, when from some slight 
cause, the rarefied atmosphere rushes up at some point throngh 
the strata above, and consequently flows in rapidly from all sides 
below, and then, unless the sum of all the mitial moments of 
gyration around the centre is exactly equal 0, which can rarely 
ever be the case, it must run into rapid gyrations near the centre, 
and a tornado is the consequence. This may be exemplified by 
the flowing of water through a hole in the bottom of a vesadL 
If the fluid at the beginning is entirely at rest, it runs out with- 
out any gyrations; but if there is the least perceptible initial 
gyratory motion, it runs into very rapid gyrations near the 
centre. 

84. In the case of tornadoes, which are always of small extent, 
the influence of the earth's rotation in producing gyrations is 
generally very small in comparison with that of the initial state 
of the atmosphere, so that the gyration depends principally upon 
the initial gyratory state of the atmosphere with regard to the 
centre of the tornado, and may be either from right to left, or the 
contrary. Hence there may be tornadoes at the equator, al- 
though there cannot be largo cyclones. In large cyclones the 
effect of the initial state, except at the equator, is insignificant in 
comparison with the influence of the earth's rotation ; and the 
latter, moreover, is a constant influence, while the former is soon 
destroyed by resistances. Hence large cyclones are of long du- 
ration, while small tornadoes, depending principally upon the 
initial gyratory state for their violence, are soon overcome by 
the resistances. 

35. On account of the centrifugal force arising from the rapid 
gyrations near the centre of a tornado, it must frequently be 
nearly a vacuum. Hence, when a tornado passes over a build- 
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ig, the external pressure, in a great measure, is suddenly 
emoved, "when the atmosphere within, not being able to escape 
t once, exerts a pressure upon the interior of perhaps nearly 
ifteen pounds to the square inch, which causes the parts to oe 
brown in every direction to a great distance. For the same 
eason, also, the corks fly from empty bottles, and every thing 
rith air confined within, explodes. 

36. When a tornado happens at sea, it generally produces a 
rater-spout This is generally first formed above, in the form 
f a cloud, shaped like a funnel or inverted cone. As there is 
ess resistance to the motions in the upper strata than near the 
arth's surface, the rapid eyratory motion commences there first, 
/hen the upper strata of uie agitated portion of atmosphere have 
. tendency to assume somewhat the form of the strata in the case 
•f no resistance. This draws down the strata of cold air above, 
/hich, coming in contact with the warm and moist atmosphere 
scending in the middle of the tornado, condenses the vapor 
nd forms the funnel-shaped cloud. As the gyratory motion 
ecomes more violent, it gradually overcomes the resistances 
earer the surface of the sea, and the vertex of the funnel-shaped 
loud gradually descends lower, and the imperfect vacuum of 
be centre of tne tornado reaches the sea, up which the water 
as a tendency to ascend to a certain height, and- thence the 
apidly ascendmg spiral motion of the atmosphere carries the 
pray upward, until it joins the cloud above, when the water 
pout is complete. The upper part of a water-spout is frequently 
>nned in tornadoes on land. 

When tornadoes happen on sandy plains, instead of water- 
pouts they produce the moving pillars of sand which are often 
Ben on sandy deserts. 

87. The routes of cyclones in all parts of the world, which 
lave been traced throughout their whole extent, have been found 
y Rcdfield* to be somewhat of the form of a parabola, as repre- 
ented in fig. 8. Commencing generally near the equator, the 
yclone at first moves in a direction only a little north or south 
f west, according to the hemisphere, when its route is gradually 
ecurvated towards the east, having its vertex in the latitude of 
he tropical calm belt. The motion of a cyclone toward the poles 
Qay be accounted for by the principle in § 6. The motion of the 
quatorial side of a cyclone in cither hemisphere is always toward 
he east, and hence the deflecting force causes a pressure toward 
he equator, but that of the polar side being always toward the 
rest, the deflecting force causes a pressure toward the pole. 
iTow these deflecting forces being as the sine of the latitude, as 
lay be seen from (§ 5), the pressure on the polar side toward 

* See this Journal, Second Series, vol. i, Chart L 
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the pole is greater than on the other side toward the equator, ind 
hence the cyclone moves in the direction of the greatest pressure. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that there is an actual transfer 
of all the atmosphere of a cyclone from the equator to the poUr 
regions. For the motions and pressure of the cyclone being 
greater on the polar side, where the ■deflecting forces which caiue 
it are greatest, its action upon the atmosphere in advance of itk 
greater than on the equatorial side, where these forces are much 




less, and hence new portions of the atmosphere are being cODtio- 
nally brought into action on the one side, while the resistance of 
' the earth's surface, and the adjacent portions of atmosphere od 
the other side, are continually overcoming the comporatiTal/ 
weak forces there, and destroying the gyratory motion of ua 
cyclone ; so that the centre of the cyclone is being continually 
formed in advanced portions of the atmosphere. Since many 
cyclones are more than one thousand miles in diameter, the 
difference iu the violence of its action on the two sides is veij 
considerable. Hence the interior and most violent portion of* 
cyclone, always gyrating from right to left in the northern hem- 
isphere, and the contrary in the southern, must always graduallr 
move towards the pole of the hemisphere in which it is. While 
between the equator and the tropical calm belt, it is carried 
westward by the general westward motion of the atmosphere 
there, but after passing the tropical calm belt, the general motion 
of the atmosphere carries it eastward, and hence the parabolio 
fbrm of its route is the resultant of the general motions of the 
atmosphere, and of its gradual motion toward the pole. 
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IV. Tlie Motions of the Ocean. 

38. Besides the actions of the sun and moon which give rise 
) the tides, there are only two causes which can produce any 
^Dsible motions of the waters of the ocean. One of these is the 
ction of the atmosphere upon the surface of the ocean, and the 
ther, the difference of density between the water near the equa- 
^r and that towards the poles, arising from a difference of tern- 
erature. The general motions of the atmosphere at the surface 
f the ocean have a tendency to cause a westward motion of the 
rater in the torrid zone, and an eastward motion in the middle 
nd higher latitudes; and from what we know of the effects of 
trong winds upon the ocean, we have reason to think that these 
;eneral motions of the atmosphere are adequate to produce sensi- 
le motions, since, after the inertia of the water is once overcome, 
rhich, however small the force, is only a question of time, the 
nly force necessary is (hat which is adequate to overcome the 
eaistance of friction, which is very small where the velocity is 
malL The difference of density between the equator and the 
K)les causes a alight interchanging motion of the water between 
hem, and consequently, where not interrupted bv continents, it 
iroduces a system of motions in the ocean similar to those of 
he atmosphere. Hence these two causes of oceanic disturbance, 
rhatever their relative weight, both act in the same directions, 
nd conjointly cause the observed westward motion of the ocean 
lear the equator, and eastward motion towards the poles. 

89. The westward motion of the water of the ocean in the 
orrid zone was first observed by Columbus, and is now well 
stablished ; and observations also show that there is a motion 
3wards the east in higher latitudes. A bottle thrown into the 
oean near Cape Horn was picked up three and a half years 
fterward at port Phillip, Australia, a distance of 9000 miles, 
rhich makes the eastward velocity in that latitude more than 7 
niles pner dav. And Sir James Boss, when sailing eastward 
tear Prince Edward^s Island, found himself every day from 12 
o 16 miles by observation in advance of his reckoning. ( Voy- 
igeto the Antarctic Seas, vol. ii, p. 96.) But a westward motion 
t)eing established in the torrid zone, an eastward motion in the 
bigher latitudes must be admitted; for, as was shown in the case 
of the atmosphere (§ 13), ihe one cannot exist without the other. 

40. It has generally been supposed that the equatorial west- 
ward current of the ocean is caused principally by the action of 
the westward winds there; but Professor Guyot thinks that "it 
8 too deep and rapid to admit of being explained by their action 
Jone," and that *'the difference of temperature betwen the re- 
lions near the equator and those near the poles controls all other 
auses by its power and the constancy of its action." {Earth and 
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Man, pp. 189, 190.) The torsive or deflecting force which cauaei 
the westward motion of the atmosphere and the ocean in the 
equatorial regions, and the eastward motion in the higher lati- 
tudes, has been shown to be as the velocity of the interchanging 
motion between the equatorial and the polar regions; and henoe 
if this motion in both were similar, the relative amount of this 
force in each must be as the whole mass multiplied into the velo- 
city of this motion between the equator and the polea If we 
suppose the ocean to be 3 miles in depth, its mass is about 600 
times that of the atmosphere, and hence if the motion between 
the equator and the poles were only j|j of that of the atmoe- 
phe)^, the part of the force which gives it a westward motion 
near the equator, and an eastward motion towards the polei^ 
arising from this cause, must be greater than that of the action 
of the. atmosphere upon it, since tiie whole amount of this finoe 
in the atmosphere is not spent upon the ocean, but onlv that part 
which overcomes the resistances to its motions. Altnough the 
effect of temperature in producing a difference of density, and 
consequently of disturbing the equilibrium, is very much leas in 
the ocean than in the atmosphere, yet since the amount of motion 
which a given disturbing force will produce where time is not 
considered, depends as has been stated, upon the amount of the 
resistances, ana not upon the amount of inertia to be overcome; 
and since the resistances diminish as the squaY^ of the velocity, 
a very small amount of disturbing force arising from a difference 
of density must be adequate to cause an interchanging motion in 
the ocean between the equatorial and the polar regions equal to 
7^7 of that of the atmosphere ; and hence we have reason to 
think that a greater part of the motions of the ocean is doe to 
this cause than to the action of the atmosphere upon it. 

41. The motions of the ocean being similar to those of the it* 
mosphere, they must cause a slight elevation of the surface about 
the parallels of 30°, and a depression at the equator and the poles, 
just as in the case of the atmosphere, except that it will be letf 
in the ratio of the relative velocities of the motions of the occsn 
and of the atmosphere. If we suppose the east and west motions 
of the ocean to be yV of those of the atmosphere at the earth's 
surface, which would require the maximum eastward velocity in 
the southern hemisphere to be about 10 miles per day, it would 
cause the surface of the ocean in the southern nemisphere to be 
about 15 feet higher at the parallel of 30° than at the pole, and 
also a little higher than at the equator. Now if the motions 
which cause this accumulation of water were the same at the 
bottom of the ocean as at the surface, there would be no tenden- 
cy of the water to flow out at the bottom from beneath this 
accumulation; but since the motions there must be muck less, it 
must flow out both towards the equator and the pole, especiallj 
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ird the latter, as the depression there is much the greater. 
le the density of sea-water does not increase below the tern- 
•tare of 28^, the density of the ocean does not increase 
>nd a certain latitude, and hence there is no flow of the water 
le bottom from the poles toward the equator, arising from 
maximum density at the pole, as seems to be the case in a 
r slight degree in the atmosphere, but the under current at 
bottom, arising from the greater pressure about the parallel 
10**, must extend entirely to the poles ; so that there must be 
ght tendency of the water to rise at the poles, and flow at the 
iEU5e some distance towards the middle latitudes. As the wa- 
toward the bottom of the ocean is always about the same as 
mean temperature of the earth, when it first rises to the sur- 

at the pole, it must be much warmer than it is after it has 
ed some distance from it, and hence we have reason to think 

there may be open polar seas, surrounded by barriers of ice 
ome distance from the pole, where there is the maximum 
perature of the surface water. A surface current from the 
s is indicated by the motions of icebergs in both hemispheres 
1 the polar regions towards a lower latitude. 

2. Wnere the east and west motions of the ocean are entirely 
rcepted by continents, as in the northern hemisphere, the 
gr receives a slight gyratory motion from left to right. The 
tward motion of the waters of the Atlantic in the torrid zone, 
inging against the continent of America, causes the surface 
lie water of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico to be a 
B above the general level, while the eastward motion of the 
:hern part of the Atlantic causes the surface of the water ad- 
nt to the eastern coast of North America, in that latitude, to 
I little lower. Hence there is a flow of warm water from the 
f of Mexico along the coast of the United States toward the 
er level about Newfoundland, which, on account of the pecu- 
configuration of the coast about the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
insula of Florida, gives rise to the Gulf Stream. The east- 
d motion also of the northern part of the Atlantic causes the 
'ace of the water on the western coast of Europe to be a little 
ier than the general level, while the westward motion in the 
id zone causes it to be depressed, on the western Coast of 
ica, a little helow this level, and hence the water of the eastern 
! of the Atlantic, flowing from a higher to a lower level, has 
otion toward the the equator. The whole of the North At- 
iic has therefore a very slight gyratory motion from left to 
it, and is supposed to make a complete gyration in about three 
rs. 

3. A portion of the equatorial current flowing from the 
iier level of the Caribbean Sea toward Cape Horn causes the 
zil current, which is deflected eastward by the general east- 
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ward motion of the Southern Ocean. The east side of the South 
Atlantic, as well as that of the North Atlantic, seems to have a 
motion toward the equator. Says Sir James Boss, " There is a 
current from the Cape of Good Hope along the west coast of 
Africa 60 miles wide, 200 fathoms deep, with a velocity of one 
mile per hour, of the mean temperature of the ocean." {Voyay 
to the Southern Seas^ vol. ii, p. 35.) This cannot be a portion of 
the Mozambique current from the warm waters of the Indian 
Ocean, passing around the Cape of Good Hope, and giving rise 
to the equatorial current of the Atlantic, as nas been snpposed, 
but must come from the colder waters of the Southern Ocean. 
Hence the South Atlantic also has a tendency to assume a gyn- 
tory motion, and the equatorial current of the Atlantic is merely 
the equatorial portion of these two gyrations, with perhaps a 
small part of the Mozambique current passing around the Gape: 

44. The general eastward motion of the water of the northein 
part of the Atlantic, and the consequent depression of the wator 
next the coast of North America, is the cause of the cold comat 
of water flowing from Baffin's Bay and the east coast of Green- 
land, between the Gulf Stream and the coast of the Unit^ Stalei 
called the Greenland current Since the warm water of the Gkilf 
Stream, in flowing northward, is deflected toward the east (§5), 
and that of the Greenland current, in flowing south, tends toward 
the west, there is no intermingling of the waters of the two cur- 
rents, but they are kept entirely separate as if divided by a wally 
as has been established by the Coast Survey. 

45. There must be a motion of the waters somewhat Amiitt 
to the Gulf Stream and the Greenland current, wherever the 
great equatorial current impinges against a continent, and the 
eastward motion toward the poles is interrupted. Hence, on the 
eastern coast of South America there is the warm Brazil current 
which has been mentioned, and on the eastern coast of Asia 
there is the warm China current, flowing toward the north, »m- 
ilar to the Gulf Stream, and the cold Asiatic current insinuating 
itself between it and the coast, like the Greenland current. On 
the east coast of Africa, also, there is the Mozambique current 
flowing south like the Brazil current, and it is also now well 
established that, east of the Cape of Good Hope, the general 
tendency of the water is toward the south. This water most 
mingle with the general eastward current of the South Se% and 
hence there is a slight tendency to a gyratory motion in the In" 
dian Ocean also. 

46. On the western sides of the continents there is a motion 
somewhat the reverse of this, and instead of a warm current 
flowing north, there is a cold one flowing toward the equator, as 
has been shown to be the case in the Atlantic. Hence, on the 
west coast of North America there is a flow of colder wsttf 
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along the coast from the north, and on the west coast of South 
America is Humboldt's current, much colder than the rest of the 
ocean in the same latitude, both tending toward the equator to 
join the great westward current there across the Pacific, and to 
fill up, as it were, the vacuum which this current has a tendency 
to leave about the equator, on the west coast of America. 

47. With regard to the gyratory motion of the oceans, it may 
be farther added here, that such gyrations are clearlv demon- 
strated by the positions of the isothermal lines, as has been 
shown by Professor Dana, in a paper read at the twelfth meeting 
oi the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
[Proceedings^ vol. xii, p. 77). According to this paper, the 
isothermal line of 68° F., in winter, extends, in the North At- 
lantic, from 66** N. on the American side, to 12° N. on the 
African, and in the South Atlantic, from latitude 31° S. on the 
South American coast, to 7° S. on the African side. Similar 
evidences are given of gyratory motions, in a less degree, in both 
the North and South Pacific, and also in the Indian Ocean. 

48. When a portion of fluid on the earth's surface gyrates from 
left to right, the deflecting force arising fix)m the earth's rotation 
being in this case toward the interior, the surface assumes a 
slightly convex form. The water of the North Atlantic having 
\ very small gyratory velocity in comparison with that of the 
earth's rotation, the interior is a little elevated above the general 
level, and consequentljr the pressure upon the bottom increased. 
tfow the gyrations which cause this elevation in the middle being 
principally toward the top, the increased pressure upon the bot- 
tom causes the fluid there to flow out on all sides with a very 
unall velocity, towards the circumference, and hence the water 
It the surface has a slight tendency to flow in from all sides to- 
irards the interior to supply its place. This completely accounts 
for that vast accumulation of drift and sea- weed, covering a large 
portion of the interior of the North Atlantic, called the Sargasso 
bea. From what has been stated, the North Pacific must also 
bave a slight gyratory motion from left to right, and hence it 
likewise has its Sargasso Sea. 

Y. The Motions of Solid Bodies at the Earth^s Surface. 

49. It has been shown that if a body were set in motion upon 
the earth's surface it would move with uniform velocity, but 
would be continually deflected to one side. When the range of 
motion is small, cos (equations (6)) may be regarded as con- 
Jtant, and hence the deflecting force in this case is constant, and 
aust cause the body set in motion to describe the circumference 
)f a circle. If we put ? for the radius of curvature, and m for 

Am. Jouk. Scl—Second Series, Vou XXXI, No. 91.— Jan., 1861. 
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the angular velocity about the center of curvature, the centrifo- 
gal force of the body is i^m^ which must be put equal to the 
aefleciing force, (equation 6). Hence we have 

Also, since i; is the lineal velocity of the moving body, 

From these two equations we get 

m = 2n 008(9 

50. When the range of motion is so small that cos may be 
regarded as constant, ^ and m are constant, and hence the body 
then moves with a uniform angular velocity in the circumference 
of a circle. If we put 2^ for the time of a revolution, we sliaQ 
have 

__27J 7f ,_ ^ ^ 

T=z—=: -^ = idayX8ecft* 

m ncosc^ 

Hence, since v disappears in the result, jTis independent of the 
initial velocity. 

51. If a body is forced to move in a straight line -P (equation 
(6)) is the lateral pre&sure of that body. If we put t;=60, which 
is a velocity of about 40 miles per hour, the equation gives F= 
TTTT Hi ^^ ^^^ parallel of 45^. Hence if a railroad train moves 
in a straight line 40 miles per hour at the parallel of 45°, the 
lateral pressure is jj'jy of its weight, and this is precisely the 
same in all directions, and not in the direction of the meridian 
only as has been generally supposed. 

52. The deflecting force (§ 5) also causes the gyration of a vi- 
brating pendulum. If the pendulum were suspended at the 
pole it would evidently vibrate in the same piano in space, and 
consequently perform a gyration in one day. Since the velocity 
of the earth's revolution around any other point of the earths 

1 day 

surface is ncos^ (§28), the time of gyration there is j= 

1 day X sec. 0, 

53. This same deflecting force may be used to explain some of 
the motions of a rotating body. Suppose such a body be placed 
with its axis of rotation in any direction parallel willi the hori- 
zon. Then the motions of the upper and lower parts being in 
contrary directions relative to the earth, and the deflecting force 
in both being either to the right or the left, according to the 
hemisphere in which it is, gives the axis of rotation a tenden(7 
to assume a perpendicular position. But there are other forces 
beside these liorizontally deflecting forces, so that all the forceB 

* This result was erroneously giren in the Mathematical Monthlj, 1 day X tei&i 
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ich tend to change the position of the axis would not be in 
lilibrium with the axis in that position. For the equatorial 
e then would have a motion coinciding in direction with the 
tion of the earth's rotation, while the other side would have a 
lion the contrary way, and consequently tho centrifugal force 
sing from the motion of the earth's rotation, combined witli 
t of the rotating body, would be greater on the equatorial 
n on the polar side, and give the axis of the rotating body a 
dency to move in the plane of meridian. It might be easily 
►\vn, when the axis has a position parallel with the axis of the 
tb, that the forces which tend to cnange its direction are then 
equilibrium, and consequently the axis, if free to turn in any 
ection, does not change its position. 

>4. These deductions irom theory are in exact accordance with 
QC very delicate experiments made by Foucault with a pecu- 
• form of gyroscope, an account of which is given in this 
irnal, Second Series, vol. xv, p. 263. See also vol. xix, p. 
L. 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 

l. The Hayes Expedition. — At a meeting of the council of the 
nerican Greographical Society, held November 15, 1860, Henry 
innell, Esq., presented a letter from Dr. I. I. Hayes dated at 
>ernavik on the west coast of Greenland, Aug. 14, 1860, and 
K)rting the progress up to that point of the Arctic Exploring 
pedition under his command. It will be remembiered that 
J particular object wiiich Dr. Hayes has in view is to deter- 
ne whether or not there is an Open Polar Sea, as Dr. Kane had 
>d reason to believe. The opinions of Dr. Hayes on this sub- 
t are set forth in an article from his pen in this Journal, [2J 
ix, 401, and more fully in a small volume entitled "An Arctic 
at Journey," (New York, 1859, 12°, pp. 375). 
Dr. Hayes sailed from Boston, July 10, 1860, in a small ves- 
of 140 tons named the " United States," fitted out by the lib- 
ility of gentlemen in New York, Boston, Washington, Phila- 
phia, and other parts of this country, under the auspices, 
)ugh not under the official responsibility of the American Geo- 
iphical Society of New York. Every thing had been propi- 
us up to the time of his writing from Upernavik, and Com- 
nder and crew were in excellent spirits in view of their long 
)spective seclusion from the inhabited world. Dr. Hayes still 
lered to his plan of wintering at Cape Frazer (lat. 79° 42'). 
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The following is his letter : — 

Ex. S. United States, Harbor of UpemaTik, ) 
North Qreenland, Aug. 14, 186a f 

Oentlemen — I have the pleasure to report for the information of th« 
patrons and friends of the expedition my arrival at this port 
' We made a quick passage from Boston. The schooner proved herself 
to be a good sea boat, and behaved admirably during some very heavy 
weather. No serious accident occurred. 

On the twenty -first day out we were off Godhaven, and on the 5th 
inst we anchored in the harbor of Proven. That settlement or outpost 
in the Upemavik district is forty miles southward from Upemavik. We 
were there detained in restowing our cargo, so that we might pat below, 
the deck-load of lumber intended for our winter housing, and otherwise 
better prepare the vessel for the ice encounters. We put to sea again at 
the earliest practicable moment, and entered this port on the evening of 
the 12th inst. We found here a Danish brig, belonging to the Roytl 
Company. She will be ready for sea to-morrow, and I shall send mj 
mail by the hands of Dr. Rudolph, the retiring Grovernor of Upemavik, 
who returns in her to Copenhagen, and who has politely offered to dome 
this favor. 

Through the kindness and liberality of Mr. Hanson, the Grovemor of 
Upemavik, and of Dr. Rudolph, I have obtained at Proven and Upema- 
vik all the dogs that I require, and such furs as are essential to my party. 
Mr. Hanson and Dr. Rudolph have generously placed at my disposal 
everything which their personal property or the public stores will afford, 
for the promotion of the interest of the Expedition. 

I have also been fortunate in obtaining the services of an excellent in- 
terpreter, Mr. Peter Jonson. He has had much experience in the man- 
agement of dogs, and is a good hunter. He resides at Tessinsak, sixty 
miles northward from Upemavik, at which place I shall halt to take on 
board his team of dogs, which will make, with those on hand, twenty-five. 

It is my melancholy duty to report the death by apoplexy, of my ca^ 
penter, Gebsen Caruthers. He was found dead in his bunk last Sunday 
morning. His body was placed in the burial-ground adjoining the 
church at Upemavik ; and I have directed a railing to be constructed 
around the grave, and a suitable inscription to be placed over it The 
loss of Mr. Caruthers is deeply to be regretted. He formerly sailed under 
Capt. De Haven, in the first Grinnell expedition, and in addition to his 
experience among the ice and his skill as a workman, he was thoroughly 
devoted to the best interests of this expedition, and I had great hopes of 
his future usefulness. 

It is impossible for me to predict anything with respect to the prospects 
before us. 

The season has been backward, but the weather has been very mild 
during the past tea days, and the recent southerly gales have doubtless 
broken the ice. The wind now blows fresh from the northeast, and if 
there is much ice before us it will be driven to the southwest 

We shall leave here to-morrow, and attempt at once the Melville Bay 
passage; and shall hope to make Smith's Strait not later than the 1st of 
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successful in ibis endeavor, we shall have abundant time to 

convenient harbor on the coast of Grinnell's Land. You are 

ware that I anticipate (from observations made by myself upon 

t in 1854) reaching Cape Frazer, lat 79 degrees, 42 minutes, 

propose spending the winter. A degree lower, however, 

i one within practicable reach of my proposed field of ezplora- 

the condition of the ice will permit, I will immediately — after 

harbor has been selected — carry forward the boat which I intend 

next summer's labors, and some provisions, as far north as pos- 

i then leave them, secured against the bears, and return to the 

after the winter has firmly set the ice. Early next spring, we 

h forward advance depots, and should we find either ice or water, 

endeavor to accomplish with boats or sledges, or with both, the 

ect of the voyage before the close of the summer. If this for- 

its us, we shall then return home without unnecessary delay. I 

owever, anticipate this result, but I expect that we shall be de- 

ro winters. 

endeavor by every means to avoid a third year's absence. We 
,h us, however, food and fuel for that period, and in the event of 
y so long detained I do not fear adverse results. With the fresh 
we have on board I believe we can resist the scurvy, 
lot hesitate to express my belief that, although we are late, we 
eason. Capt. Inglefield left this port on the 16th of August, 
d the important results which he achieved during the following 
I Smith, Jones and Lancaster Sounds, are well known, 
informed by Governor Hanson that the whaling fieet did not 
n passing Melville Bay this year, but you are aware of the fact 
r a certain period it would be useless for them to succeed ; August 
>st open month of the year. 

however avoid every unnecessary risk of being caught by the 
1 the middle of the ice. Should the prospects of success appear 
;uliarly discouraging, I shall return southward and winter at one 
'anish settlements. 

ifty are in excellent spirits, and earnest in the performance of 
ies, and you may rest assured that no effort will be spared to 
sh the object of our undertaking in the shortest possible time, 
this, we have every facility which experience has indicated, 
imp equipments are of the most compact and portable description, 
prepared expressly for the expedition by the American Desica- 
fipany in New York, consisting of soup, beef and potato, is excel- 
fully equals my expectations. Of this food we have three thou- 
imds — equal to about thirty thousand pounds of the raw mate- 
iHve tried it during the passage, and consider the several articles 
)reterable to the ordinary pemmican. Pemmican of the finest 
nay at any time be made of our beef by the addition of lard, of 
e have an abundant supply. With good and suflBcient food, 
ry essential for the promotion of health and comfort, with united 
aest companions, and with a vessel well suited for the service, I 
on leaving this last outpost of christian settlement, every reason 
reatly encouraged and to expect success. 
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Trusting our lives and fortunes to the keeping of Him trho alone is 

oronipotc'iit^ wu sever in a few hours our connection with tho civilized 

worlil, and enter upon our work, looking ho|H*fuily to tho future. 

With the best wishes for the prt>sperity of you and jours, and with 

many xincero thank:* for tho liberality which you and your associates 

have displayed in our outfit and preparation, I beg you to believe m^i 

With great regard your obedient servant, 

Isaac I. IIates. 

To Henrr Ot innell, Esmj., of New York ; Uiclmrd Baker, Jr., E#q., of Boston ; Prot 
A. D. Buchc, of Waxiiin^tuti ; Win. Parker Foulke, Esq., of PhUaidelpliia, and 
othefii who contributed tu the Lxpuditiun. 

Almost simultaneously with the receipt of this letter, Dr. 
"William Longshaw, Jr., of East Cambridge, who had left this 
country with Dr. Hayes as Surgeon to the Expedition, arrived 
in Boston, having been compelled to return on account of injury 
to his eye-sight which rendered him nearly "snow-blind." He 
brought intelligence i'rom Dr. Hayes a few days later than the 
date of the above letter, and has also communicated to the news- 
papers of Boston, many intei'csting details respecting the early 
part of the voyage, which the limits of this Journal will not 
allow us to reprint. The expedition sailed from Upernavik, Au- 
gust 14tli, for Tessinsak where it had arrived on the 28d of that 
month. It was here that Dr. Longshaw parted from the com- 
pany. Dr. Hayes found a small village of Esquimaux at Tes- 
sinsak (the home of his interpreter,) some of whom were em- 
ployed to make up into clothing the furs purchased at Uper- 
navik. 

2. IlaWs Search for the Belies of Franhlitis Expedition. — A 
short time previous to the departure of Dr. Hayes, Mr. C. F. 
Hall of Cincinnati, conceived ihe project of searching for fiu^ 
ther remains of the Franklin expedition. About the first of 
June, 1860, he set out from New London, in a whaling vessel 
named the ** George Henry " belonging to Messrs. Williams & 
Haven of that port. A letter just received from him dated 
at Holsteinberg, Greenland, July 17th, was communicated lo the 
American Geographical Society by Mr. Grinnell, at the meet- 
ing above referred to. In respect to the plans and outfit of 
Mr. Hall we are happy to publish the following information, 
communicated in a private letter from Henry R. Bond, Esq., of 
New London, in answer to enquiries which were addressed to 
him on the part of this Journal. 

"New London, Nov, 20, 1860. 

* * * Mr. C. F. Hall is a printer who has resided at Cincia- 
nati. He has had no experience whatever as an Arctic explorer, 
but has always felt interested in northern voyages of discovery 
and has particularly turned his attention to the various expe- 
ditions sent out in search of Sir John Franklin. On ibe return 
of M'Clintock's Ex{)edition, he conceived the idea of fitting a 
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all vessel and sailing for King Williams Land (where the vari- 
s Franklin relics were discovered) with the hope of finding 
Tie of Franklin's men, still living among the Esquimaux of 
It region. Bein§ unable to secure funds sufficient for this 
rpose, he changed his plans and after an interview with Capt. 
ladington of this place who was. about to sail north on a 
laling voyage, he decided with the consent of the owners, to 
ce passage on the "George Henry," (Capt. B.'s ship) and pass 
3 coming winter at that vessel's winter quarters in Cumberland 
let — there to accustom himself to the climate, and as far as 
ssible, to acquaint himself with the F^squimaux language, and 
bits of living, which latter he intends to adopt. In the spring 

t>ropo9es to start in a boat (which he had prepared, and took 
1 him for that purpose) with half a dozen or more picked 
tives, and plenty of dogs, for King Williams Land. His boat 
BO arranged, that it can be placed on sledges, so that he can 
ike his way along, by land or water, as required. 
After leaving Cumberland Inlet, he will either follow up the 
3t coast of Fox Channel (yet unexplored between 66° 30' and 
°) to the Straits of theHccla and Fury, and thence southward 
d coastwise, until he reaches King Williams Land; — or he 
11 cross Fox Channel at about 66°, thence across Rae Isthmus, 
' sledges to Committee Bay, and so on by water to his destina- 
►n. He does not expect to have any white companions, but 
pes to be able so to ICqufmaux-ise himself as to be able lo 
mmunicate personally with, and make himself at home among, 
ch natives as he may meet He intends to be absent two or 
ree years, during which time he expects to examine care- 
lly Iting Williams Land, and the main land south, about Great 
sh river, for relics of Franklin's Expedition, as he thinks 
was not thoroughly explored by Rae or M'Clintock ; and he 
11 make particular search among all the natives of that region, 
r such of Franklin's men as may be still living. Hall takes 
th him such scientific instruments as he may need, a quantity 
provisions, articles of trade for the natives and a full supply 
ammunition on which latter he will mainly depend for nis 
bsistence. His expenses are paid by contributions from in- 
viduals in Cincinnati, Philadelphia and New York. Messrs. 
illiams & Haven give him his passage in their " George 
cnry " to the whaling ground and he ex[)ects to make his way 
ck to that point and return home in some whaler when his 
ission is accomplished. 

Hall is physically rather a fat, heavy man, but is full of enthu- 
usm, pluck and spirit His enterprise is a very daring one; 
11 if ne finds himself able to endure the climate, and the Us- 
limaux mode of living, he may accomplish something. If he 
aches King William's Land in good condition, his chances of 
BCOvexiDg other relics seem good." * * * 
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From Mr. HalPs letter to Mr. Griunell we present a few extracts. 

HolBteinberg, July 17, 1860. 

" Our voyage thus far has been attended with calms, fogs and head windt, 
thus prolonging it to 39 days. The usual time may be set down at from 
25 to 80. We arrived hero in Holsteinberg harbor on the morning of 
July 7. The Rescue, of your first expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, in 1850, arrived at midnight of July 11. The George Henry and 
Rescue parted company the third night out, during a heavy wind ; but 
Holsteinberg being the rendezvous, each vessel made its course direct here. 

My health is excellent — better than ever. I enjoy myself beyond measure. 

In this connection, I must speak to you of Uie cooperation I reodve 
from Capt Buddington, who has the command of both the George Henry 
and Rescue. If I could have had the choice of 10,000 men, excellent 
navigators in the waters of the north, and withal good and true men, I 
could not have selected a better one than Capt Sydney J. Buddington. 
The house of Messrs. Williams and Haven, whose generosity in behalf of 
my voyage to the north should ever be remembered, know well that 
their interests in the George Henry and Rescue are in the hands of one 
of the most careful seamen that comes here in the Arctic seas. 

It gives me pleasure, also, to communicate respecting the attention and 
hospitality extended to me by Gov. Elberg of Holsteinberg. 

He, in company with the European ladies of Holsteinberg, have spent 
several hours on board the 'George Henry, and in nothing do they seem 
more interested than in examining the records of the first and second 
Grinnell Expeditions of 1850-51, and 1853-54-55, as written and 
illustrated by the lamented Kane. Happily, I had these volumes with me. 
The Governor was also interested in the work of Captain (now Sir) F. L 
MoClintock. At a tea-party given by the Governor on the evening of 
July 10, 1 was invited to give a general statement of the accomplishmenti 
by McClintock, in his last voyage here to the Arctic regions* All were 
much amazed with the jovialness of Gov. Elberg,* in reading before the 
whole company present McClintock's account of his gift of some coals to 
"the priest\wife, who was blue with cold." "The priest's wife," Mrs. 
Kier, was one of the party and seemed to enjoy the joke quite as weU 
as any of us. 

I must take the only copy of McClintock I have with me, as there are 
many statements in it that I wish to investigate personally, when on King 
William's Land next year. 

I have visited various mountains of Greenland during our stay here, 
and know of no part of the world where there is better opportunity for 
the geologist to investigate the stratification of the earth's crust than here 
in the north. By the by, Gov. Elberg has presented me with numerous 
specimens of fossil fish, from North Strom Fiord, the only place where 
they can be obtained. Mr. McClintock says they are interesting as being 
of unknown geological date.* 

Before me, on the table in my cabin, where I am writing this, is a 
beautiful bouquet of Arctic flowers, in great variety, sent me by several 
young Esquimaux ladies of Holsteinberg. I am astonished at the pro- 
fuseness of Nature's productions here. 

* See this Joum. [2], zzi, 818-888 and xzri, 119, for age of Arctic rocks.— Eoa. 
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''uly 18. — It is intended that we leave here at the earliest moment, 
terdaj, by the assistance of Gov. Elberg and Capt. Buddington, I pur- 
sed an excellent team of sledge dogs. Next winter will find me half 
uimaux, I doubt not Capt. Buddington intends finding good quar- 

for the George Henry, then proceeding with me through Frobisner's 
lits and Fox Channel. Circumstances will decide as to penetrating 

Repulse Bay. I shall learn much practical information this winter. 
Wy 23, 1 d^clock, a.m. — A fresh breeze now prevails. We are now oflF 
the west side of Davis's Straits.'' 

^ S. — Since the foregoing was in type, a later letter has been 
sived by Mr. Grinnell from Mr. Han. It is written from his 
posed winter quarters, lat. 62° 51' 30" N., long. 65^ 04' 45" 
, but the day and month are not specifi^ed. Hall had lost his 
)edition boat, but was in good spirits, hoping to prosecute his 
mey early in the spring. He claims to nave discovered that 
»bisher's Strait is not a strait but an inlet. 

\, Capt, Parker Snow^s Proposal to Search for the Franklin 
ics, — A brief allusion has already been made in this Journal 
the desire of Capt. Parker Snow of the British Mercantile 
rine, to go in search of the records and other memorials 
ich it is hoped may still be in existence, as relics of the lost 
inklin expedition. At the Oxford meeting (1860) of the 
tish Association he presented his views at some length, and 
paper together with a report of the comments which it called 
,, an introduction and an appendix, has been recently pub- 
led in a pamphlet form. (London, E. Stanford, 1860, 90 pp., 
).) Capt Snow argues with much earnestness that all tne 
urination thus far gathered in respect to the fate of Franklin's 
ty indicates that further traces of the expedition must still 
in existence near King William's Land, and the peninsula of 
3thia. He even thinks that survivors of the party may still 
found. Holding these opinions, he desires to go on the 
rch, and appeals to the British public for aid to the amount 
£3500, which he thinks will be sufficient to equip a small 
sel (say from seventy-five to ninety tons) and maintain a suf- 
ent crew during a period of two years. He states his desire 
enter the Arctic seas, through Behring's Straits, hoping to 
ch King William's Land the first summer. 
4. writer in the Tribune informs us that on account of inabil- 
to raise the funds which he hoped for, Capt. Snow now pro- 
>es a well-equipped boat-party, to leave England in the early 
ing, and reach King William's Land from the East, the sum 
3ady collected being sufficient to fit out such a party. 

L ifcClintock^s Arctic Soundings, — The London Athenaeum 
November 17, 1860, contains the following letter from Capt. 
Clintock, giving some particulars in respect to his attempt to 

If. Joufi. ScL— Second Sebibs, Vol. XXXI, Na 91.— Jan., 1861. 

8 
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make a line of deep sea soundings from Cape Farewell, the 
southern point of Greenland, to Ireland. 



<« 



Bulldog, near Rockall, Nov. 6. ) 
" ~ " .ILf 



CloMd at KiUybeg's, Not. 

*' My dear Collinson, — We have nearly broaght to a close about as 
tough a job as usually falls to the lot of the most hardworlciog — even 0/ 
surveying ships, I have been up (in the ship) to the head of Hamilton 
Inlet, but South Greenland we found enveloped in an unusual amount of 
packy so much so that I had to go up to Godthaab (64^ north) before I 
could get into any harbor. On the 29th of September I succeded in get- 
ting into Julianshaab, where I expected to find the Fox, but could obtain 
no intelligence whatever respecting her. Our vessel was the earliest to 
arrive there this season ; the ice having been impenetrable. The Fox (with 
Cant Allan Young, Col. Shafner and Dr. Rae on board) had not arrived 
at Hamilton Inlet on the l7th of September, and I fear she has been 
detained by ice on the east coast of Greenland, although in a letter Young 
left for me at Reikiavik he says he intended going first to Julianshatb, 
to obtain an interpreter for the east coast. We have had desperate 
weather since the beginning of October. A gale on the 8th of October 
almost crippled us ; we lost two boats, had our bowsprits snapped off by 
a sea, but as the gammoning held it fast, he has since been ^ righted,' and 
at least looks shipshape. Ine iron tiller was also broken, and a vast deal 
of damage done to the !»i>onson8, paddle-wheels, bulwarks, Ac, lying to 
under bare poles for thirty hours, sleet aloft, and seas coming over us 
below, unable to cook, <&c., disagreeable enough even for a *• PoUar^ To 
accomplish a line of soundings from Cape Farewell to Rockall, has 
proved rather beyond our powers at this late season, and with sueh con- 
tinued severe weather ; yet we have sounded at intervals the whole way, 
and I think sutHciently for ordinary purposes. Southwest of Iceland, 
where we expected 2,000 fathoms, we only found 748 fathoms, aud in 
1,260 fathoms we brought up a living star-fish ! I tried in July, August, 
September and October, yet could not approach Cape Farewell from the 
southwest, within forty-five miles, the intermediate space being close pack; 
but at the same time the present is such a bad year that the Danes in 
Greenland say that they have not had one like it for nearly thirty yean. 
It has been very favorable in Labrador, and very little ice is seen there. 
In Iceland also, the summer has been very fine. We have had much 
more icework than I expected, and the ship has suffered accordingly; 
paddle-arms bent, cutwater chafed away, and copper bolts standing out; 
the ship rolls very heavily, and is now quite eager for a good caulking. I 
think we have done our work well ; at least we have done all we can. 
Instead of a deep channel leading into Hamilton Inlet, I doubt if forty- 
five fathoms can be carried inside the outer Islands, and would reduce the 
width of the main channel to about five miles, and there is an exterior 
bank along that part of the coast, having between 100 and 200 fathoms 
water on it. * * I have completed the soundings across to Rockall, 
but they are at long intervals, and not as straight in line as they would 
have been under more favourable circumstances of weather. I obtained 
deep water again inside of the Rockall Bank, 1,810 fathoms about mid- 
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* * The same southeaat wind is still bloif^ing which has scarcely 
ed since the 18th of October. — Most sincerely yours, 

" F. L. McCliktock, R. N." 

[euglin's Seakch for Dr. Vogel, in Central Africa. — 
fate of Dr. Edward Vogel, who set out in 1868, under the 
onage of the British Government, to cooperate in the explo- 
)ns of Central Afiica then already undertaken by Bichard- 
Barth, and Overweg, has remained until the present time 
>uded in complete mystery. This brave young man, the 
d son of Dr. Charles Vogel, a distinguished School Director 
Leipsic, landed at Tripoli on the 7th of March, 1858, (his 
ity-fourth birth-day) and began his African researches. On 
first of January, 1856, he set out from Kuka, on the west- 
shore of Lake Tsad intending to return to Europe by way 
Vadai, Darfur, Kordofan and the Nile. The items of intel- 
nce which have since been gathered from various sources give 
on to believe that he reached the capital of Wadai, TFara, 
that he was beheaded by the Sultan of that land, although 
)ed there is a possibility that he is still imprisoned in that 
itry. Every effort to gain more definite information has 
erto foiled. 

y the kindness of Dr. A. Petermann, of Gotha, the editor of 
S-eographische Mittheilungen, we have been informed of a 
le project^ recently put forth, for enlisting the people of 
many in a special expedition, of which the object will be 
leterraine if possible the fate of Dr. Vogel, to recover any 
ains which may be in existence of his journal and observa- 
8, and to prosecute those geographical and scientific inqui- 
to which nis life has in all probability been an oflfering. 
ortunately the right man is known for this bold and difficult 
rprise. Mr. Theodore von Heuglin, for seven years Aus- 
a Consul at Chartum on the Nile, a traveller and observer 
•se writings are well known in geographical literature, stands 
ly to gQ forth in search of tidings of his countryman. A 
mittee of which the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is the 
sident, Justus Perthes the Treasurer, and Dr. Petermann the 
•etary, has recently been organized, and is diligently engaged 
nlisting the sympathies and securing the aid of liberal Ger- 
is in promoting researches which the dictates of humanity 
rell as the interest of science so loudly call for. 
rom the various circulars which this committee have put ' 
b, we gain the following additional particulars. Mr. von 
Lglin is said to be qualified for his proposed task in all the 
t important requisites of an African explorer. He is accus- 
ed to the climate, acquainted with the languages and habits 
he natives, skilled in astronomical and geographical obser- 
ons, — a good draughtsman, and by his previous residence 
travels in Africa known to many influential persons. 
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Mr. von Heuglin proposed to leave Europe last antnmn, and 
since in Cairo and Chartum he is acquainted with tnistwor hy 
servants and has a supply of scientific instruments, he will make 
the Nile lands the basis of his enterprise, endeavoring at the 
same time, to have reserved supplies at Bengasi, a town on the 
North African coast which has airect commercial relations with 
Wadai. He proposes, if pecuniary resources allow, to secure 
the services of a Dotanist as a companion. It is thought that 
three or-four years will be occupied by the expedition, and that 
its entire cost, in addition to the private resources of the explorer, 
will fall between twelve and twenty thousand thalers. At the 
date of our last advices about one third of the necessary amount 
had already been secured, wholly from the Grerman compatriots 
of Heuglin and Vogel. As the enterprise is regarded in " the 
fatherland " as an expression of national union m the advance- 
ment of science, we cannot but hope that among the adopted 
citizens of this country from Germany, so many of whom nave 
acquired ample fortunes, there will some men of liberality be 
found ready and eager to aid in carrying forward a project which 
is full of promise. 

Medical Statistics of the U. S. Army. — The Surgeon 
General of the U. S. Army, Gen. Thomas Lawton, has recently 
presented to Congress a statistical report on the sickness and 
mortality of the united Stated Army, between Jan. 1855, and 
Jan. 1860, prepared by Dr. R. H. Coolidge, Assist. Surg. U. S. A 
Although this document is chiefly devoted to sanitarv discus- 
sions, it is of great value to the student of the physical charac- 
teristics of this continent, from the light which it throws on the 
geographical distribution of various forms of disease. 

Two such reports have previously been printed, the first cov- 
ering a period of twenty years, from 1819 to 1839, and the sec- 
ond a period of sixteen years, from 1839 to 1855. This may be 
considered accordingly as a supplement or continuation, the gen- 
eral arrangement before adopted being still adhered to, that is, 
the details being arranged in geographical divisions and regions 
having similar climatological features. 

The volume is accompanied by an outline map of the United 
States, on a scale of 1 : 10,000,000, being unincumbered with 
the ordinary topographical details, and political divisions, — ^it 

f)resents to the eye in a very clear and satisfactory manner the 
imits of the seven military departments of this Government, the 
East, the West, Texas, New Mexico, Utah, Oregon and Califor- 
nia, and also indicates the site of all military posts, both forts 
and arsenals throughout the entire country. 

Squieb's Collection of Original Documents concernikg 
THE Discovery of America. — Mr. E. G. Squier, well known 
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I archaeological attainments and his printed works in refer- 
o the early history of America, has announced the publi- 

of a series of papers, chiefly from the Spanish arcnives, 
ning the discovery and conquest of America, which he 
jes to issue in the original, with translations, illustrative 

maps and biographical sketches. The materials for the 
have been collected, partly from the Spanish archives, and 
from Central America, durinff a period often years' study 
lerican archaeology. The scheme is deserving of the ut- 
ncouragement, as under any circumstances it must appeal 
mited circle of students. The collection will be mdis- 
)Ie to the geographical or historical student, and an honor- 
jmpanion and supplement to the great collections of Ter- 
I!ompans, Munoz and Navarrete. The proposal of Mr. 
• to print the original document as well as the translation 
;ry case, will meet with universal acceptance. The first 
e of the series, containing Palacio's description of Guaz- 
I, Izalco, Cuscatlan, Chiquimula, in 1576, nas already ap- 
. Subscriptions for this and the subsequent volumes may 
Iressed to the Editor, Mr. E. G. Squier, 206 East Tenth 

New York, 
ong the manuscripts collected for publication are the fol- 
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irta dirijida al Rey de Espaffa por el Licenciado Don Diego Gar- 

Palacio, Oydor de la Real Audiencia de Guatemala, afio 1576. 

t on the Provinces of Oaazacapan, Izalco, Cuscatlan, and Chiquimula in the 
Audiencia of Ouatemala, with an account of the languages, customs, and 
of the aboriginal inhabitants, and a description, the iirst ever given, of the 
' Copan. Original Spanish, Tranalaiion and Notes, toith a Map. — (Ready.) 

lelacion del DescubrimieDto j CoDquista de las provincias de Nica- 

Jirijida al Rey de Espaiia, por el Capitan Gil Gonzalez Davila, 

I Ciudad de Santo Domingo de la Isia Espanola, 6 dias del mes 

zo, de 1524 anos. 

mzalez Davila was the first discoverer and conqueror of Nicaragua, and this 
ount. under his own hand, of the circumstances of its reduction, and of the 
r of the country and its inhabitants. Although largely used by Oviedo, Pe- 
yr, and Hererra, it has never been published. 

Dartas del Adelantado Don Pedro de Alvarado, escrita al Rey de 

y al Capitan Hernando Cortez, sobro la Couquista y Pacificacion 

leynos de Guatemala, y la Expedicion que hizo d^e el Puerto 

iH, k Peru, etc. 

letters of Don Pedro de Alvarado, the celebrated Lieutenant of Cortez in 
the Conqufiror and afterwards Royal Governor of Guatemala, are seventeen 
jr, of which three only have been printed. They give an account of the 
) of the rich and powerful Kingdoms of the Zutugils, Quiches, and Kachiquels 
imala, and also of bin campaign against the Pipils of Cuscatlan (now San 
-), and bis Expedition to Peru. 

Relacion muy circumstanciada, escrita al Rey, de los sucesos de 
asquez de Coronado, en las Provincias de Nuevo Cartago y Costa 
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Rica en la Pacificacion y Descabrimiento de ellas, por el Cabildo de It 
Giudad y Provincia de Costa Rica, en 12 de Diciembre, 1562. 

A very circumstaotial relation to the King of the proceedings of Join VaMjm 
de Coronado. in the Provinces of New Cartago and Costa Rica, and in their rednctioD 
and pacification, by the Municipality of the City and Province of Costa Rica, Ds- 
cember 12th, 1662. 

V. Relacion dirigida al Rey por Pedrarias Davila, de las Tierraa, Co8- 

tas y Puertos que estaban descubiertos en el Mar del Sur, desde la Villa 

de bruselas que estaba poblado en el Golfo de San Lucar, basta Negaq)io 

que por otro nombre tambien se llamaba Cuzcatan, distancia de 200 le- 

guas; afio 1529. 

Relation to the King of Spain, by Pedro Arias de Ayila, oonoeming tbs Imk 
coasts, and ports wliich have been discovered in the South Sea, from the cit^ of 
Brawles in the Gulf of San Lucor, to Neguepio, called also Cozcatan^ a distaneeof 
200 leagues. Dated in the year 1029. 

VI. Relation que en el Consejo Real de las Indias hizeo el lioeiiciado 
Antonio de Leon Pinelo, Relator de su Alteza, Sobre la Pacificacion j 
Poblacion de las Provincias del Manch^ i Lacandon, que pretende haier 
Don Diego de Vera Ordonez de Villaquiran, Cavallero de la Orden d« Is 
Oalatrava, etc.; ano 1688. 

This is an account drawn up by the celebrated Antonio Leon Pinceo, anthor of thi 
"Tratado de Confirmaciones Realcs, etc," in his capacity of historical Secretairflr 
reporter to the Council of the Indias, on the remarkable and even now boi ttttb 
known district, occupied by unconquered Indian tribes, which lies between OuU- 
mala, Chiapa, Tabasco, and Yucatan. It gives a comprehensive summary of all tki 
was known of this wide region and its inhabitants, at the time Pinelo wrots^iod 
seems to have been compiled from original, and, as yet, uopublisbed, docomenti h 
the Ardiives of the Indies. These relacionet or Briefs were for the use of the Com* 
cil exclusively, and only enough were printed to give a copy to each member. M>- 
ably no copy of the present document exists, except the one under notice, wlA 
seems to have belonged to Pinelo himself, as may be inferred from tho MS. cpme* 
tions and emendations which it bears, and which appear to have been made faj kii 
own hand. 

VII. Carta dirijida al Rey de Kspaiia sobre la Conquista y Pacificacion 
de la Provincia de Yucatan y sus poderosos Reyes, por el Fray Lorenio 
de Bienvenida ; afio 1548. 

\ni, Relacion de la Provincia de Honduras 6 Higueras, por el Obispo 
Don Cristoval do Pedraza, Obispo de Honduras, dirijida al Emperador, 
desde el puorto de Truxillo, con fecha de primero de Mayo, afio 1547. 

IX. Descripcion de las Islas Guanajas ; parte de un Informe hecho en 
1639, de orden del Presidente de Guatemala, por Don Francisco de A?ili 
i Lugo, Gobernador i Capitan General de Honduras. 

X. Relacion de la provincia y tierra de la Vera Paz, y de las cosas con- 
tenidas en ella, como son monies, fuentes, animales, aves, y plantas y i^ 
boledas, del numero de los pueblos y distancia de la Iglesias y fundacioa 
de ellas, y de lo que cada uno tiene ; y finalmente del numero de geDte) 
sus lenguas, su policia y Xpiauda<l, desde el ano de 1544, basta eate do 
1575. 

XI. Discurso de Felipe de Anifion, sobre las utilidades y ventajas quo 
resultarian de mudarse la Navegacion de Nonibre de Dios y Panama al 
Puerto de Cavallos y Fonseca, ano 1565. 

Etc., etc., etc., more than one hundred in number. 
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Art. Vn. — Researches on the Platinum Metals; by Wolcott 
GiBBS, M.D., Prof, of Chemistry and Physics . m the Free 
Academy, New York. 

H«priDted by permission from the Contrib. of the Smithsonian Institution, Vol. XII. 

§1. 

The material which formed the subject of the present investi- 
gation was chiefly obtained from the United States Assaj OflSce 
and from the Philadelphia Mint, and I am indebted for it to the 
kindness of Dr. Torrey and of Prof Bache. Messrs. Cornelius 
of Philadelphia have aJso liberally presented me with about 600 
grammes of the Siberian osmiridium — a supply which has been 
of great assistance and for which I desire to express my thanks. 
The samples obtained from the mint at different times and which 
had been subjected to different preliminary processes, varied 
greatly in appearance. In some cases the ore was in distinct 
scales rather whiter than the Siberian osmiridium ; in a sample 
of this kind Dr. Genth detected distinct crystals, belonging to 
the rhombohedral system. Other specimens resembled a fine 
pey metallic sand, while others again (obtained from the sweep- 
ings of the Assay OflEice) presented a heavy grey powder. Nearly 
all the ores contained more or less iron mechanically mixed 
which could be extracted by the magnet or dissolved out by 
adds. Nitro-muriatic acid m particular acted powerfully upon 
many specimens, dissolving portions of the platinum metals as 
well as iron and even so far attacking the osmiridium itself as 
to occasion a distinct evolution of free osmic acid. In California 
the ore is, I believe, almost always associated with gold, from 
which it is of course impossible to separate it bv washing. At 
the Assay office, in this city, the gold is melted with twice its 
weight of silver and the osmiridium allowed to settle. When 
the gold alloy is poured off, there remains a mass containing 
nearly all the osmiridium mixed with gold. This mass is fused 
repeatedly with silver and the last traces of silver and gold are 
finally removed by treatment with nitric and nitro-muriatic acid 
and washing. The osmiridium is sold to the manufacturers of 
gold pens who extract from it the excessively hard particles 
whicn serve for the points of pens : the rest is returned to the 
assay office. The amount of osmiridium obtained in this way 
does not exceed a few ounces in every million of dollars, and 
many samples of gold are entirely free from it. It cannot how- 
ever be doubted that large quantities of the ore will be obtained 
whenever important practical applications of the metals contained 
io it shall create a demand.*^ 

* Dr. Torrey has kindly fnraiffhed me with the following notes on the Califomian 
oaniridiam. " For the first year or two after the establishment of the United 
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The density of the osmiridium obtained from California varies 
greatly in different samples : in one specimen, composed of large 
dull white plates but slightly acted on by nitro-muriatic acid, 
the specific gravity as determined by Rose's method was found 
to be 19*352. No very definite conclusions can be reached how- 
ever from such determinations, since, as Berzelius has remarked, 
the separate scales or grains have probably very different com- 
positions. According to G. Rose, tne density of the Siberian ore 
varies from 19*3 to 21'1. Dr. Torrey has found among the 
scales of the Califomian ore some which could be flatten^ un- 
der the hammer ; these were probably platin-iridium. In gene- 
ral, however, the scales are not malleable ; some of a lead gray 
or bluish tint being with great difficulty cut by the emory dust 
employed by the gold pen makers. In color the scales vaiy 
from nearly silver white to dark gray. 

§2. 

The resolution of the ores of iridium, osmium, etc., and the 
separation of the different platinum metals from each other, have 
as is well known always been considered as among the most dif- 
ficult problems with which the chemist has to deal. Though the 
researches of WoUaston, Berzelius, Wohler and other clMemiits 
have thrown much light on the subject, and though Clans, in 
particular, in his elaborate " Beitriige zur Chemie der Platin-He- 
talle" has done much to free the chemical history of this groap 
from the errors of his predecessors, I yet found that much re- 
mained to be done, especially as the Califomian ore differs from 
the Siberian in the greater relative proportion of Rutheniom 
which it contains. This difference alone renders a different treat- 
ment of the ores necessary. In the course of the investigation 
which I have undertaken, I have been able to test upon consid- 
erable quantities of material, nearly all the methods of workiwf 
the ores of osmium, etc., which have hitherto been employei 
As the experience thus obtained has been at great expense of 
time and labor I will here give it as concisely as possible, be- 
lieving that it will be useful to others, who may hereafter take 
up the same subject 

States Assay Office, the proportion of osmiridiam in the California gold, did ooifi* 
oeed half an ounce to the million of dollars. Afterward, the proportion rapidlj in- 
creased till the average was seven or eight ounces to the million of gold. Then for 
a year or more the quantity diminished, hut for the Ust year it has been as largt m 
ever. These differences depend upon tlie variable composition of the Dative goUi 
and the constant discovery of new diggings. 

The grains of osmiridium, suitable for pens, are roundish and solid, not liable to 
exfoliate when struck or heated. They seem to have a dififerent composition fioa 
the compressed and tabular crystals. The proportion of them is usually not mon 
than a tenth of all the alloy, but it is sometimes as large as one-fifth. 

The carefully selected grains used by the gold pen makers are so minute that fron 
10,000 to 16,000 of them are contained in a single ounce. The very beat are worth 
at least 1260 an ounce, and a cubic inch, which would be equal to about elavaa 
is worth 12,760. 
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remy's* most recent method consists in roasting tbe ore 
i current of air or oxygen at a strong red beat Under 
\e circumstances the osmium is in a great measure removed 
)smic acid, while the other metals are more or less com- 
ely oxidized. The mass from which the osmium has been 
oved IS then to be fused with nitre, after which the re- 
ning osmium may be separated by distillation with nitric 
:. IVemy gives a method for the separation of the other 
als from each other, which however cannot yield these in 
ate of purity. The separation of the osmium by roasting, 

undoubtedly the advantage of giving pure osmic acid in 
e quantity and at small expense of materials. On the other 
d, this process is not applicable to all the varieties of os- 
idium, while in those to which it does apply the roasting 
i not remove all the osmium, and consequently does not ob- 
e the necessity of one or more subsequent fusions with pow- 
l oxydizing agents. So far as the iridium, rhodium ana ru- 
lium are concerned, it is better to oxydize at once as Glaus 
•m mends, by fusion with nitre and caustic potash. In nn ex- 
meiit whicu I made to test Fremy's proce^ss and in which I 
Aoyed California ore in the form of fine gray sand and heated 
nil whiteness in a porcelain tube, I obtained after long heat- 
but little osmic acid ; the tube became clogged and broke, 

after cooling I found that the ore had actually melted and 
lented a gray mass, having the shape of the tube in which it 

fused. This mass resembled when broken a fine grained 

iroi>; it was very hard and distinctly crystalline upon those 
£ of the fracture nearest the surface. As the large scales of 
liridium from California do not melt before the fiame of the 
ipound blowpipe this result was very unexpected; it was 
btless owing to the large quantity of iron which the ore con- 
led. 

n a memoir published in 1835, Persozf gave a method of 
*king osmiridium by finSt converting the metals into sulphids. 
3 ore is to be mixed with carbonate of soda and sulphur and 
n projected into a strongly heated earthen crucible. The 
cible is then to be heated to whiteness, allowed to cool and 
ken. According to Persoz, the contents of the crucible con- 
of three layers, of which the lowest contains nearly all the 
Dhids of the platinum metals. The two lower layers are to 
treated with water to dissolve the alkaline sulphids, and the 
laining mass heated with oxyd of mercury which leaves oxyd 
iridium — according to Persoz — while oxyd of osmium and 
■allic mercury are expelled. 

* Comptes Rendus, xxxviii, 1008. 

f Ann. de Cliimie et de Physique, 55, 210. 

L Joes. ScL--SeCOKD SlRXES, VoL. XXXI, No. 91.— JAlf., 1861. 
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Weiss and Doebereiner* confirmed the results of Pereoz so &r 
as the conversion of the platinum metals into sulphide was con- 
cerned. They recommended the fusion of the sulpbids, after re- 
moving those of sodium and of iron by washing with water and 
chlorhydric acid, with carbonate of potash and saltpetre, so as 
to oxydize the sulphur and the platinum metals at the same time. 
By this process the ore is almost completely resolved in two ope- 
rations. 

On repeating these experiments with the California ore, I ob- 
tained the same results as to the formation of the metallic sol- 
phids. After digesting the fused matter with chlorhydric acid 
and washing, there remained a greyish mass of crystalline scales, 
which resisted even boiling nitro-muriatic acid, — no smell of 
osmic acid being perceptible. These scales were however pow- 
erfully acted upon by fused caustic potash to which saltpetre 
was cautiously added, or by a mixture of carbonate and nitrate 
of potash, but the process could only be conducted on a small 
scale in consequence of excessive frothing which rendered it 
necessary to use very large vessels. Chlorine gas at a red beat 
exerted no sensible action upon the mixed sulpnids. 

The difficulties attending the fusion of the mixed sulpbids 
with oxydizing agents may however be readily overcome by 
previously reducing them to the metallic state. This is most sim- 
ply accomplished by a method suggested to me by Dr. Qentb, 
which consists in evaporating the sulphids to dryness with a 
small excess of strong sulphuric acid and then igniting gently. 
A gray metallic sponge remains, which contains all the platinum 
metals with a small quantity of iron. It is easily reduced to a 
fine powder by rubbing in a mortar and may then be completely 
oxyaized by Clans' method presently to be described. Nitro- 
muriatic acid acts very slightly upon this metallic mixture and 
I have not found it possible by this agent to remove an appreci- 
able trace of platinum. 

This process when carefully conducted gives good results but 
is not free from inconvenience. In the first place the treatment 
of the mixed sulphids with sulphuric acid must frequently bo 
repeated twice in order to ensure the complete conversion of the 
sulphids into metals. Again the action of a mixture of caustic 
potash and saltpetre at a high temperature upon the finely divi- 
ded metallic mass is violent and not free from danger when all 
the materials are heated together. The danger may be avoided 
by fusing the nitre and potash together and, after all frothing has 
ceased, projecting the metallic sponge little by little into the cm- 
cible, waiting in each case until the resulting action has ceased 
before projecting a fresh portion. I am of opinion that the pie* 

* Annalen der Pharmacie, ziv, 15. 
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yious conversion of the platinum-metals into sulpbidsand subse- 
quent reduction to the metallic state is upon the whole more in- 
convenient and requires more time than the direct resolution of 
the ore by fusion with an oxydizing mixture. 

Experiments which I have instituted upon the effects of fusing 
the ore with steel, phosphorus, arsenic and sodium, led to no 
really valuable practical results. It is true that an alloy with 
steel can be obtained by fusion at a high temperature. Acids 
slowly dissolve the iron in this alloy and leave the platinum me- 
tala in the form of a black powder which is attacked by nitro- 
muriatic acid, though not completely dissolved. But the process 
is tedious and the results not very satisfactory.* 

Wohler'sf method of resolving osmiridium, consists in passing 
moist chlorine over the ore mixed with common salt and heatea 
to low redness in a glass or porcelain tube. This method is in- 
valuable in analysis and gives excellent results in working the 
ore upon a small scale. In all cases however, several repetitions 
of the process are necessary for complete resolution or reduction 
to a soluble form. On the other hand, it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that this method could be advantageously employed upon the 
large scale, if vessels of porcelain of large size and of a proper 
shape could be obtained. Such vessels might be constructed in 
the form of long and flattened ellipsoids, furnished at each ex- 
tremity with wide tubes several inches in length, and would be 
of great utility in various chemical processes. No process of fu- 
sioQ with oxydizing agents compares with Wiihlers method in 
point of elegance, as no iron or other impurities afterward to be 
removed, are introduced by the process itself. 

Fritzsche and Struvei treat the ore with a mixture of equal 
parts of hydrate and chlorate of potash, by which a more or less 
complete oxydation is effected, without any sensible evolution of 
oeroic acid. The temperature required in this process is not high, 
but large vessels lyust be employed as the mixture froths very 
much at first. The process in question has not appeared to me 
to possess any sensible advantage over that of Glaus, which is 
moreover less expensive and can be carried out with smaller 
vessels. 

Claus^§ method of resolving the ore consists in fusing for an 
hour, at a red heat, a mixture of one part of ore with one part 

• Since the nbove was written the clabornte memoir of Deville and Debray on 
the pliitiuum mclalA \M\n appeared. (Ann.'dc Chimic ct de Physique, 3d, Ivi, 385.) 
I hnve not liowever been able to repeat any of the processes for subdividing or oxyd- 
ixin'^ o^imiridium fo^eii by these cliemi^ts but consider it probable that the subdi- 
vision of tlie ore nccompli:ilied by fusion with ziuc may be simpler than that which 
Have described above. 

t P»;r^. Annalen, xxxi, 161. 

X Jounial far prakL Ohemie, xxxvii, p. 483. 

§ Beitra^ zur Chemie der PlatinineUlle. Dorpai, 1854. 
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of caustic potash and two of saltpetre. The fused maw is to 
be jKiared out upon a stone, allowed to cool, broken into small 
pieces or powdered, and then introduced into a flask which is to 
oe tilled with cold water arid allowed to stand for twenty- fow 
hours. The clear deep orange red solution of osmate and ruthe- 
nate of potash is then to be drawn off by means of a syphon, 
and the black mass remaining again washed in the same manner. 
The finely divided oxydized portion of the insoluble matter may 
now be separated from the unattacked ore by diffusion in water 
and pouring off, after the subsidence of the heavier ore. The 
unattacked ore is then to be fused a second time with potash and 
saltpetre and treated as before. Claus asserts that he has been 
able in this manner to resolve the Siberian osmiridium com- 
pletely in two operations. 

I have not always been so fortunate with the raw California 
ore, even when in a finely divided state. On the contrary, afker 
three or four successive fusions there usually remained a large 
quantity of black matter insoluble in aqnaregia. In one ope^ 
ation with 600 grammes of ore only 200 grammes were ren- 
dered soluble by two fusions with potash and saltpetre. I em- 
ploy at present the method of Claus with several modifications 
which I deem essential. The ore, which is usually very im- 
pure, is in the first place to be fused with three times its weight 
of dry carbonate of soda The fused mass after cooling is to be 
treated with hot water to remove all the soluble portions and 
then the lighter portions are to be sepan^ted by washing from 
the heavy unattaclced ore. In this manner the greater part of 
the silica and other impurities present may be removed. A pre- 
vious purification of this kind is not indispensable and may be 
omitted altogether when the ore is in plates or large grains, but 
it is very desirable when the ore is fine powder and greatly fa- 
cilitates the subsequent action of the oxydizing mixture. Clans 
recommends the purification of the ore by boiling with a solu- 
tion of caustic potash. It is certain that a much larger portion 
of the ore is resolved by two successive fusions with potash and 
nitre afler previous purification by fusion with soda and wash- 
ing. By cutting off the top of a mercury bottle a wrought iron 
crucible is obtained in which 600 grammes of osmiridium may 
be fused at one operation with potash and saltpetre as above. 
There is usually little or no foaming and if any occur it may 
easily be checked by stirring with an iron rod. Ko sensible 
quantity of osmic acid is given off during the process, which 
with a little care is entirely free from danger. In this manner, 
I have worked up 1500 grammes of ore in a few hours in three 
successive operations. 

Claus' method of treating the fused mass to separate rutheni- 
um and osmium is liable to two sources of inconvenience. In 
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the first place, the quantity of water required to dissolve out the 
soluble portions is very large, and the subsequent treatment of 
such bulky solutions by distillation with acids, tedious — very 
large retorts being necessary. In the next place, it is impossible 
in this way to avoid exposure to the vapor of osmic acid, espe- 
cially in transferring the solutions from one vessel to another. I 
therefore prefer the following process which leaves nothing to be 
desired in point of safety or convenience. The fused mass is to 
be broken into pieces with a hammer and brought into a clean 
iron pot — a common skillet with a long handle answers this pur- 
pose extremely well. Boiling water containing about one-tenth 
of its volume of strong alcohol is then to be added and the whole 
is to be boiled over an open fire until the fused mass is com- 
pletely disintegrated. The osmate of potash is in this manner 
reduced to osmite KOsO^, while the ruthenate of potash is com- 
pletely decomposed, the ruthenium being precipitated as a black 
powder — ^probably a mixture of RuO, and RUgOg or of the hy- 
drates of these oxyds. It is advantageous, after boiling for some 
time, to pour off the supernatant liquid with the lighter portions 
of the oxyds and boil a second time with a fresh mixture of al- 
cohol and water. In this manner we obtain a solution of osmite 
of potash, a larce quantity of black oxyds and a heavy black 
sna coarse powder. This last <x)nsists chiefly of undecomposed 
ore mixed with a small quantity of the oxyds of iridium &c., 
with scales of oxyd of iron from the crucible and, if the ore has 
not been previously purified, with the impurities of the ore 
itself. The greater spt^ific gravity of this .residual mass renders 
it very easy to pour off from it the mixture of black oxyds with 
the solution of osmite of potash and alkaline salts. This solu- 
tion with the suspended powder is to be poured into a beaker 
and allowed to settle. The heavy black powder remaining in 
the iron pot is then to be perfectly dried over the fire and fused 
a second time with potash and saltpetre as before. The fused 
mass is to be treated exactly as after the first fusion. The heavy 
portions remaining after this operation may be fused a third time 
with the oxydizinff mixture. W hen however the ore has been 
previously purified by fusion with carbonate of soda, or when it 
was originally in the form of clean scales, the heavy portion re- 
maining after two successive oxydations will be found to consist 
chiefly of scales of oxyd of iron. 

The solutions containing osmite of potash and alkaline salts 
are to be carefully drawn oft* by a siphon from the black oxyds 
which have settled to the bottom of the containing vessels. The 
oxyds may then be washed with hot water containing a little al- 
cohol and introduced into a capacious retort. By this process, 
when carefully executed, no trace of osmic acid escapes — an ad- 
vantage not to be despised, as the deleterious effects of this body 
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upon tliQ lungs have not been exaggerated and too much care 
cannot be taken to avoid inhaling it. 

The solution of alkaline salts contains onlj^ a portion of the 
osmium in the ore. The other portion exists in the mixture of 
oxyd and must be separated by distillation. For this purpose 
the retort shoald be provided with a safety tube passing through 
the tubulure and witn a receiver kept cold, and connected b; a 
wide bent tube with a series of two or three two-necked bottles 
containing a strong solution of caustic potash with a little alco- 
hol and also kept cold. All the tubulures and connections must 
be made perfectly tight. Strong chlorhydric acid is then to be 
cautiously poured into the retort through the safety-tube in small 
portions at a time. The reaction which ensues is often violent; 
great heat is evolved and a portion of the osmic acid distils over 
immediately and condenses m the receiver in the form of color- 
less needles. When a large excess of acid has been added, the 
action has entirely ceased and the retort has become cold, heat 
may be applied by means of a sand bath. The osmic acid grad- 
ually distils over and condenses in the receiver and in the two- 
necked bottles. Especial care must be taken that the beak of 
the retort is not too small at the extremity as it may otherwise 
become completely stopped up with the condensed osmic acid. 
The same applies to the tubes connecting the receivers and two- 
necked bottles. The distillation should be continued for some 
time afler osmic acid ceases to appear in the neck of the retort; 
when this has once become hot the acid condenses and passes 
into the receiver in the form of oily drops. 

When the distillation is finished the retort is to be allowed to 
cool and then separated from the receiver which is to be immedi- 
ately closed witn a cork. By gently heating the receiver in a 
water-bath the contained osmic acid may be driven over into the 
two-necked bottles where it condenses in the alkaline solution 
and is reduced by the alcohol to osmite of potash. The solution 
thus obtained may be added to that obtained directly from the 
fused mass of ore and on evaporation in a water-bath and cod- 
ing will yield crystals of osmite of potash, the salt being but 
slightly soluble in strong saline solutions. The mother liquor 
from the crystals contains only traces of osmium and may be 
thrown away as worthless. 

The dissolved portions drawn off from the retort have a very 
dark brown-red color. The solution is to be evaporated to dry- 
ness, redissolved in hot water and again evaporated, after adding 
a little chlorhydric acid, and this process repeated till no smell 
of osmic acid can be perceived. A cold and saturated solution 
of chlorid of potassium is then to be added in large excess. This 
dissolves the chlorids of iron and palladium which may be pres- 
ent^ leaving platinum, iridium, rhodium and ruthenium as double 
chloridi insoluble in a strong solution of the alkaline chlorid. 
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he undissolved mass is to be well washed with a saturated so- 
ition of chlorid of potassium which, for reasons hereafter to be 
leationed, is preferable to salammoniac. In this manner nearly 
le whole of the iron and palladium may be removed, while any 
isoluble impurities contained in the ore remain with the mixed 
ouble chlorids. 

New York, Oct. Slst, 1860. 

(To 6« ccHiinued.) 



lRT. VIII. — On a Method of Producing Stereographs by Hand; 
by Ogdek N. Rood, Prof, of Chemistry in Troy University. 

[With a Stereoscopic diagram.] 

Sib David Brewsteu in his Treatise on Oie Stereoscopey (Lon- 
ion, 1856) page 185, after describing a method of projecting the 
picture seen by one eye, of a symmetrical, geometric solid, and 
of obtaining by reflexion from a mirror a drawing of its stereo- 
scopic companion, states: *' When the geometrical solids are not 
symmetrical, their dissimilar pictures must be taken photograph- 
ically, from models, in the same manner as the dissimilar pictures 
of other solids." 

Upon page 200 of the same work he states, that though appa- 
ratus may be photographed directly ^ yet that stereoscopic diagrams, 
can only be executed by the use of models made of wire^ which 
are to be photographed in the usual way. 

The same author in the article Stereoscope, Encylopadia Britan* 
«tt», vol. XX, 1859, p. 690, writes: **As no artist, however 
skillful, is capable of executing two pictures of any individual 
object, or group of objects, as they are seen by each eye sepa- 
rately, the stereoscope was of little value before the art of pno- 
togniphy enabled us to take such pictures with the most perfect 



accuracv." 



In addition to these statements, which would seem to imply 
the impossibility of producing stereographs by hand, I have not 
been aole to learn from scientific friends nor from professional 
photographers, that any process is now in use to effect this end, 
except the laborious and imperfect one of geometrical projection. 
Under these circumstances, I venture to describe a simple method 
of drawing stereographs, which possibly may supply a want in 
this department. 

When we examine attentively a photographic stereograph 
with the aid of micrometrical measurements, and adopt the left- 
hand picture as a standard of comparison^ we find that the right- 
hand picture is an exact reproduction of it, with one important 
exception ; viz., that in the right-hand picture the position of 
an oDJect, a little more distant from the spectator than the im- 
mediate foreground, is shifted a small distance toward the right 
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hand ; objects farther back, have their position shifted still more 
to the right hand, &c. 
This is illustrated by fig. 1, where A is in the immediate fore* 

ground,. and D in the background. 

Now if we had a single orawing in 
perspective, of a house for example, 
and could produce a fac-simile of it, 
this would evidently answer for the 
left-hand picture. If we could again 
reproduce this drawing on the right hand of the slide, with all 
the objects or points in it back of the immediate foreground, 
shifted to the right hand the proper distances, we should have a 
pair of pictures, which when combined in the stereoscope would 
give relief. 
To accomplish this is the object of the machine seen in fig. 2. 
o It consists of a board, 10 in. by 

14, having a square opening 0, in 
its centre 5 inches wide ; this iscov- 
red by a plat€ of glass which is 
let into the wood and lies even 
with its upper surface. The slider 
C is moveable in the direction indi- 
cated in the figure : its motion is ef- 
fected by the screw A, which acts 
against the India rubber band I : the 
screw and its support are removable 
at pleasure. The mirror M serves for illumination ; the shade B 
moves on hinges, and regulates the amount of light which fisdls 
on the paper while the drawing is being made. 

To produce a stereograph, the object or objects to be repre- 
sented are drawn in perspective with ink on writing paper; tbii 
is oiled to render it transparent, the excess of oil is removed, 
and the drawing is attached with a drop or two of gum arabicto 
the glass plate, which is completely exposed by the removal of 
the slider. The under side of the latter is covered with ordi- 
nary writing paper or with thin paper, and it is slid into the 
machine till the drawing is seen under its left half, the screw 
having been previously removed. In this position it is fastened 
securely by a screw at C, and the drawing is traced slowly, 
line by line, until as perfect a fac-simile as can be made by 
hand has been produced ; this is the left-hand picture. 

The slider is now moved toward the right hand a distance of 
2*6 in. and the screw with the India rubber band attached. 

An object, or a small portion of an object, in the immediate 
foreground is now traced, then the screw is turned slightly so as 
throw the next object, or the remainder of the first object, 
slightly toward the right hand where it also is drawn, &c. Thus 
we advance slowly toward the background, turning the screw 
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time that depth is to be represented. This in practice is a 

simple operation, and if the displacements toward the right 

I have been rightly proportioned the effect produced is good.* 

iie process is also a rapid one, for it consists only in making 

tracings. 

36 question now arises as to the total amount of displace- 
t allowable, and as to its proper distribution. 
a number of stereoscopic photographs are examined it will 
mnd that in those where the sum of allthe displacements is 
more than one or two tenths of an inch the two images are 
ily united, and a good general effect produced, while in 
5 where this quantity is as great as three or four tenths, diffi- 
r is experienced in effecting the union, 
iking then *2 of an inch as the maximum total displacement 
vable, the method of its distribution from foreground to 
rground can be calculated in the following way : 

Let EE' be the distance between the eyes 
=2*6 in., QD=6 in. the nearest distance of dis- 
tinct vision ; CD=1 in. A small object being 
placed at D and another at C, the eye E sees 
G the two objects projected in the line FG at c 
and D ; the eye E' sees the same objects at D 
and &. Here the total displacement, adopting 
the picture seen by the leit eye as a standard 
of comparison, is equal to the distance cc\ 
' With tne proportion: — 

QC : EQ=(l-25 in.) : : CD : cD= ^' 

ave at once the value of this quantity. In like manner 

displacement on the line FG for 2, 3, 4 or any number of 

ss n-om Q is readily calculated. 

3 an example I subjoin the following table applicable to 

1 models : 
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hat portions of objects in the backgromid which 



bidden in the left picture are brought into view in the right hand representation. 



iffers no practical difficult); 



, for the indicated additions are readily made. 
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As in using this table objects in the extreme foreground are 
supposed to be 25 inches distant from Q, we have for them not 
a aisplacement 1*900 in. but : for the 26th inch, viz. the 1st 
inch of depth in the picture the quantitjr -022, &c. Thus if we 
know the aistance from the spectators of the objects to be repre- 
sented, they can be located on the stereograph. In the same 
manner tables are constructed which apply to objects placed at 
greater distances from the eye. Indeed after some practice veiy 
tolerable stereoscojMC representations of many objects can lie 
made without reference to such tables. (See drawing.) 

This process was originally devised by me for the production 
of stereoscopic representations of optical phenomena, which when 
well executed form almost a substitute for the real illustratioos. 

Photography for obvious reasons is not well adapted to this 
class of objects. 

By coloring differently^ corresponding parts of two stereoscmHC 

gictures, or by the application of color to only one, the other 
eing allowed to remain white or black, or by completing certain 
parts of the drawing only in one picture, many appearances con- 
nected with subjective optical phenomena can oe represented 
with a degree of perfection unattainable in a single picture. 

Prof 11. W. Dove, {Farbenlehre, p. 166) has studied the effects 
produced by coloring two stereoscopic drawing^ difierentlT, 
tihough I am not aware that he has made this appUcation of the 
results he obtained. 

By slightly rotating the instrument around a line perpendiea- 
lar to its axis, as was remarked to me by Prof B. Silliman, Jr., 
many of these effects are greatly enhanced. The phenomena rf 
complementary colors, and many other facts of physical optics 
not otherwise within the reach of most students, may also, as 
the same gentleman has suggested to me, be rendered inteUwi- 
ble by the stereoscope without the use of costly apparatus. iSe 
stereoscope is thus capable, in the hands of an expert teacher, 
of a far wider range of use than was at first seen. 

At the suggestion of Dr. W. Gibbs, I have also made a hw 
stereoscopic drawings of crystal models : these can be drawn 
by this instrument with perliaps greater facility and rapidity than 
any other class of objects. 

The accompanying stereoscopic diagram was drawn with mj 
apparatus without reference to tables. 

Outline sketches of every description, stereoscopic drawings 
of ideal objects or of objects not in the possession of the drafts- 
man, are by this process readily executed — problems evidentlj 
beyond the power of photography. 

Finally the drawings thus macie can be transfeixed to wood 
and stone and reproduced by the thousand. 

Troj^Oct. 11th, 1860. 
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A.RT. IX. — Note on Sources of Error in the Employment of 
Picric Acid to detect the Presence of Potash ; by M. Carey Lea, 
Philadelphia. 

[Bead before the Am. Assoc for the Adr. of Scl, at Newport, August, I860.] 

PiCBio acid enjoys a high reputation as a test for potash. 
ESmployed in its alcoholic solution, or as soda or ammonia salt 
sometimes as magnesia salt, it gives with potash solutions a 
lense yellow crystolline precipitate. If the solution containing 
potash be very dilute, the precipitate may not make its appear- 
imoe till after some hours repose, and it tnen forms long delicate 
needles. 

Bose remarks that this reagent '* is even more sensitive than 
the solution of chlorid of platinum." In his summing up, he 
observes, that of the various reagents, chlorid of platinum, tar- 
baric acid, picric acid, perchloric acid, sulphate or alumina and 
lydrofluoBuicic acid, the latter is insufficient to distinguish be« 
^een potash and soda; and that the chlorid of platinum and 
sulphate of alumina give the same reactions with ammonia as 
Britn potash.* No qualification is made with respect to the cer- 
;ainty of the indications afforded by picric acid. Plattner makes 
;he same observation as to the greater sensitiveness of picric 
bcid compared with bichlorid of platinum and equally without 
;[ualification as to its reliability .f 

I therefore believe that the remarkable insolubility of other- 
wise soluble alcaline picrates, in alcaline solutions has not been 
)efore pointed out. If an alcoholic solution of picric acid be 
K>ured mto a solution of carbonate of soda, it occasions an imme- 
liate dense yellow precipitate, not to be distinguished in appear- 
Ace firom a precipitate of picrate of potash, and liable to be 
distaken for it witn the greatest facility. The picrate of soda 
:>nned in the case just mentioned is the most soluble of all the 
Icaline picrates, and d priori we should not expect to find it 
precipitated under these circumstances : an aqueous solution of 
derate of soda added to one of carbonate of soda acts in pre- 
asely the same manner. 

To ascertain if these reactions were extended to various com- 
pounds of picric acid, examinations were made which gave with 
the following results : 

Alcoholic solution of picric acid added to — 

solution of carbonate of ammonia, gave an immediate dense 
yellow crystalline precipitate. 
" carbonate of soda gave not so instantaneous a pre- 
cipitate, but one which after standing became 
even more dense. 

* Rose, Handbuch der Analytischen Chemie, Ir Band, 6-10 S. 
f Plattoer, die Probirkuost mit dem Lothrohre, 8d Ed. p. 178. 
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Aqueoud solutions of picrate of soda gave with 

solution of carbonate ammonia, \ 

sulphate of ammonia, > abundant precipitates. 

carbonate of soda, ) 

phosphate of soda, slight precipitate. 

Aqueous solution of picrate of ammonia gave with 

solution of carbonate of ammonia, \ 

<' sulphate of ammonia, > abundant precipitates. 

** carbonate of soda, ) 

** phosphate of soda, none. 

Aqueous solution of picrate of magnesia gave with 

solution of carbonate of soda, ) „i^„„ j«„x ^r^^i^^u^^^^ 
carbonate of ammonia, \ ^^^^ant precipitates. 

When the alcaline solutions to be tested are otherwise than 
very dilute there is absolutely no difference in the appearance of 
the precipitates. When the amount of precipitate is small, the 
following differences may be observed : 

The potash precipitate forms longer needles, and when thestt 
are found only after standing, or when the precipitate is redis- 
solved by heat and allowed to crystallize by slow cooling, they 
exhibit a beautiful play of red and green colors. 

The soda salt is of a lighter and orighter yellow than cither 
the potash or ammonia salt. Its needles are also shorter than 
those of either of the other compounds, and when the precipitate 
has been redissolved by heat, and allowed to crystallize by slow 
cooling, they tend to agglomerate themselves together in spheri- 
cal masses. This is a very marked character, and when exhibi- 
ted, is unmistakable, but is not always shown. 

The ammonia salt when crystallized in quantities is very dis- 
tinct in appearance from the potash salt, but when thrown down 
in small portions, even by slow crystallization, cannot be distin- 
guished from it with certainty. The prisms are flatter, but these 
differences are not apparent in very slender needles. The play 
of colors which the ammonia salt exhibits to a less degree than 
the potash, disappears entirely in the soda salt 

Tne above reactions indicate that extreme caution must be 
used in employing picric acid as a test for potash. The precipi- 
tates above described do not redissolve m anv excess of tne 
picrate, or of picric acid ; nor is it to be supposedf that concentra- 
ted alcaline solutions are nepessary to cause them — on the con- 
trary, in many cases, very dilute ones are sufficient. To dete^ 
mine within what limits such reactions are produced, the follow- 
ing trials were made : 

A Dilution of the alcaline solutions. Limits obtained, 

(I.) With carbonate of soda, 
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A solution containiDg 5 per cent anhydrous carbonate of soda gave 
with alcoholic solution of picric acid, an immediate abundant pre- 
cipitate, in 10 minutes the tube could be inverted without 
spilling the contents, 
with solution picrate of soda, an immediate precipitate becoming in 
. the course of an hour a very dense one. 
A solution containing 2^ per cent carbonate of soda gave 
with alcoholic picric acid, a slight precipitate increasing very much 
by standing, so that after 18 hours the tube could be invert- 
ed without spilling the contents, 
with picrate of soda^ none. 
A solution containing 1 per cent carbonate of soda gave 
with alcoholic picric acid, slight precip. after 18 hours repose, 
with picrate of soda, none. 
rO.) With sulphate of ammonia, 

A solution containing 5 per cent anhydrous sulphate ammonia gave 
with alcoh. picric acid, immediate dense precip. 
" picrate soda ** " " 

solution containing 2|- p. c. sulph. ammonia gave 
with alcoh. picnc acid, immediate dense precip. 
solution containing 1 p. c sulph. ammonia gave 
with alcoh. picric acid, immediate dense precip. 
*^ tolntion picrate soda, immediate slight precipitate. The solu- 
tion on standing gave a beautiful crystallization of long 
needles with bright play of colors, exactly resembling the 
reaction of potash salts. 
^ picrate magnesia, by long standing, a very faint precip. 
^ picrate ammonia, none. 
wlntion containing ^^^ anh. sulphate ammonia gave 

with alcoh. picric acid, after a short interval an abundant precipitate, 
•olution containing -^j^ anh. sulph. ammonia gave 

with alcoh. picric acid, after a short interval, a considerable precip. 
solution containing To\nr ^^^* sulph. ammonia gave 
with alcoh. picnc acid, no«precipitate, even after twenty-four hours' 
repose. 

B. Limits obtained with respect to indications of diluted solu- 
tions of alcaline picrate. 

A solntion of picrate of ammonia in 200 parts water gave — with an 
tqoal volume of stronsf solution of carbonate of ammonia, an immediate 
precipitate of small yellow needles — in 10 minutes a considerable quanti- 
ty settled at the bottom of the vessel. 

A solution of same salt in 400 water gave with an equal volume of 
lolation carbonate ammonia, signs of a precipitate in n few minutes, and 
after some hours an appreciable quantity settled at the bottom of the vessel. 

With 1 part picrate ammonia in 800 water no precip. was produced by 
(olation of carb. ammonia even after 24 hours' repose. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these results is, 
That alcoholic solution of picric acid or aqueous solution of 
picrate of soda will produce a precipitate in almost any alcaline 
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solution, whether of soda, ammonia or potash, except under d^ 
cumstances of great dilution, especially if allowed to repose for 
24 hours. 

That picrate of ammonia and picrate of magnesia give tbe 
same results, but in a less degree. 

That picric acid is therefore wholly unreliable as a test for 
potash ; the results obtained being such as would tend alU^ther 
to mislead those who are not extremely familiar with we ap- 
pearance of the precipitates, and that in some cases the results 
are so deceptive that even eyes most fEuniliar with these reactions 
might be deceived ; for example, in the result obtained above bj 
testing a solution containing 1 per cent, sulphate of ammoniA 
with solution of picrate of soda. In this case a crystallization of 
picrate of ammonia was obtained perfectly simulating that of the 
potash salt 

Picric acid is in fact a better test for soda, than for pot- 
ash, because with a soda solution it gives a precipitate which 
redissolved by heat generally (but not always) gives a character 
istic spherically radiated, bright canary yellow crystallizakioD, 
whereas the precipitate obtained from a potash solution can 
never be positively distinguished by its appearance from that 
afforded by an ammonia solution, and we have just seen thatt 
solution containing , 1^ of sulphate of ammonia or even less, is 
capable of producing such a precipitate. 

Phikdelphia, Feb. 28d, 1860. 



Abt. X. — On a Series of New CombinatUmi ofAmmoma^ Pkric 
Acid and Metallic Bases ; by M. Cabey Lea. 

[Read before the Am. Assoc, for the AdTUiceii|ent of Scl, at Newport, Aug. 1810.] 

In a paper published in this Journal, vol. xxvi, 879, for 1858, 
I descnbcxi two compounds of picric acid and ammonia with 
copper and nickel respectively, and mentioned their instability 
and the great difficulty of obtaining them in a state of toleraJbb 
purity. Since then I have found tnat many other metals form 
compounds of a similar nature, and have succeeded in obtaining 
several of them sufficiently pure for approximate analysis. The 
results obtained are given below — other investigations are in 
pr ogr ess and I hope to communicate them hereafter. 

When a metallic salt is precipitated by ammonia, and a large 
excess of the precipitant added, a more or less complete solution 
of the precipitate is frequently obtained, especially if a C0Il8ide^ 
able quantity of ammoniacal salt be present. I have found that 
these ammoniacal solutions when treated with an alcaline picrate, 
for the most part yield an immediate precipitate contaiiiing 
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the elements of a metallic picrate united with those of ammonia, 
rhese precipitates are often very beautiful, they are generally 
jrellow or yellowish, somewhat soluble in the mother liquid, or 
in strong ammoniacal solutions by aid of heat, nearly insoluble 
in water and decomposed by it very readilv, especially if it be 
present in quantity, or heat be applied. Thrown on a filter and 
vrafihed, the picric acid, ammonia, and some portion of undecom- 
posed salt in solution pass through, while the greater part of the 
cnetallic oxyd remains on the filter and with sufficient washing 
is perfectly fireed from picric acid and ammonia, and presents the 
ippearance of a pure hydrate. 

The andyses ol these substances were made in the following 
nanner. Xt was found desirable that before the ammonia and 
oaetallic oxyd were determined, the whole of the picric acid 
dtoold first be removed. This was effected by adding chlorhy- 
dric acid to a weighed quantity of the substance careMly dried, 
and evaporating to dryness at a gentle heat. Ether, which must 
be anhydrous or nearly so, was added in the proportion of 15 to 
18 grammes to *6 or *7 gms. of the salt used, detaching the dry 
crust and breaking it up to powder with a glass rod that every 
part might be brought thoroughly in contact with the ether. 
After standing ten minutes the ether was poured off, a fresh quan- 
ii^ added, and a larger beaker was inverted over that which con- 
tained the substance undergoing analysis. After a lapse of three 
or four hours the liquid was poured on, a third, and, if necessary, 
a fourth, quantity added in the same way. The decantation is 
effected with the greatest ease, as, if the ether is sufficiently 
strong, the chlorids remain nearly or quite dry at the bottom. It 
was found that by this means the picric acid could be separated 
with sufficient exactness to afford a tolerably correct estimation 
of its quantity, a careful trial with a weighed quantity of per- 
fectly pure picric acid showed that the result fell a little under 
the truth by reason of a small loss arising from minute portions 
of the acid remaining undissolved. On the other hand, no chlo- 
rids are dissolved when the operation is properly performed : the 
etherial solution evaporated to dryness, and the residue dissolved 
in water was not troubled by solution of nitrate of silver. 

The operation requires nice manipulation, otherwise the loss 
of picric acid is considerable, and if the ether be not sufficiently 
anhydrous, portions of the chlorids may be removed by it. 

In this manner the quantity of picric acid was determined, 
and from it was calculated the quantity of the group C, 3H2N3 
0, -, or picric acid minus the equivalent of hydrogen which is 
replaceable bv a metallic oxyd ; in other words, the group which 
by union witn a base forms a picrate, or by union with hydrogen 
forms picric acid. From the residue undissolved by the ether, 
the ammonia was determined either by distillation with solution 
of caustic soda, or by precipitation with bichlorid of platinum. 
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From another portion the metallic oxyd was found by appropri- 
ate means. 

As far as examined, the ammonia-picrates all contain more 
than one equivalent of ammonia, and are represented either bj 
the formula: — 

2NH7mO.C„ gJ5j0 or 8Nh72[mO.C„ gf^Jo]. 

Ammoma'picrate of silver. 

Nitrate of silver dissolved in water and treated first with 
excess of ammonia, and the resulting clear solution mixed with 
cold saturated solution of picrate of ammonia gives immediately 
an abundant highly crystalline light yellow precipitate of ammo- 
nia-picrate of silver, which is to be thrown upon a filter, thor- 
oughly washed with dilute ammonia, and dried in vacuo OTcr 
sulphuric acid. 

it is to be observed that in the formation of this, as well as of 
all the other salts here described, the metallic solution must inya- 
riably be in excess to check as far as possible the precipitation 
of picrate of ammonia together with the compouna sought I 
have shown in a paper intended to be read at the same time as 
this,^ that if an alkaline picrate be poured into an alkaline solu- 
tion, a precipitate of alkaline picrate takes place. When the 
alcaline solution is strong the precipitate is immediate, and in 
the ammoniacal solutions used m the preparation of these salts 
any excess of alkaline picrate would fall with the ammonii- 
picrate. Even with every precaution, it is difficult and in some 
cases apparently impossible to obtain the ammonia-picrate pe^ 
fectly free from this impurity. 

Analysis, 

•4245 substance gave *2C32 picric acid. 

•5865 " ** -3600 " " 

•4245 " " '1511 chlorid of silver. 

•5865 •* •* -2177 " *' 

•3788 ** *^ -4932 cbloroplatinate of ammonia. 

This leads to the formula : — 

2NH7AgOC,, 3^5j0. 

Dried over sulphuric acid in vacuo : — 

Calculated. Found. 

1. 2. Mean. 

CiaH^NaOi^ - - - 61-62 61-73 6M1 61-42 

Ag 29-19 27-96 27-94 27-95 

2NII3 9-19 9-93 9-93 

100-00 99-62 99*80 

* See page 7ft. 
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The silver falls below, and the ammonia exceeds the calcula- 
ted amount in consequence of the impossibility of obtaining the 
salt quite free from admixed picrate of ammonia. 

This beautiful salt appears to be one of the most permanent 
of this very unstable class of substances. It dissolves readilv 
iahot water containing ammonia, sparingly in cold, and crystal- 
lizes in fine needles from the hot solution. Heated on platinum 
foil it detonates and leaves a brilliant spot of metallic silver. 

Ammonia-picrate of copper. 

A cold saturated solution of picrate of ammonia added to an 
immoniacal solution of sulphate or nitrate of copper, immediately 
hrows down an abundant precipitate which after washing with 
itrong solution of carbonate of ammonia and aflerward with 
lilute ammonia exhibits a beautiful pale greenish yellow color 
rith a shade of red through it. It is in fine scales and much 
e^mbles the dust of the wings of butterflies. 

Analysis gave for this salt a constitution similar to that of the 
ilver salt. 

•6059 gms. substance gave '4652 picric acid. 
•9310 " ** " -1279 oxjd of copper. 

1-4240 " " " -1577 metallic copper. 

•6059 " " " '2190 chlorhydratc of ammonia. 

The copper was determined in the one case by precipitating 
le cupric solution while boiling with hyposulphite of soda, dis- 
Dlving in aqua regii\, evaporating to dryness, redissolving in 
ilute cblorhydric acid, and precipitating with distilled zinc and 
slimating as metallic copper — in the other by precipitating at 
12° by caustic soda. 

These results lead to the formula : — 



2NH7CuO.C,, 3^5j0. 



>ried over sulphuric acid in vacuo : — 



Calculated. Found. 

1. 2. Mean. 



Cj^H^NaOj^ 77-68 76-44 7644 

Cu 10-79 10-97 11-07 11-02 

2NH. 11-58 11-52 11-52 



100-00 98-98 

In an experiment to ascertain whether all the moisture was 
Jmoved by drying in vacuo over SO 3, a quantity of about two 
rammes Dy exposure to a temperature of 210° to 212° for 9 
)ur3 in the exsiccator lost a little less than one and a half 
illigrammes. 

i3L Jour. Scl— Second Sbriks, Vol. XXXI, No. 91.— Jin., 1861. 
11 
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Heated on platinum foil the ammonia picrate of copper ex- 
plodes with some violence and with a dazzling light 

Ammonia-picrait of CdbalL 

To a solution of protochlorid of cobalt prepared from chlbrid 
of purpureo-cobalt in the manner recommended by Gibbs and 
Genth m their interesting and valuable paper on the ammonia- 
cobalt bixses, a large excess of ammonia was added, and to the fil- 
trate, cold saturated solution of picrate of ammonia. An abund- 
ant highly crystalline precipitate falls at once, which after dry- 
ing is yellowish green: while moist decomposes with great 
facility with separation of cobaltous oxyd. 

•6293 substance gave '4784 picric acid. 

•6075 " " '4594 " " 

•6067 " " -1641 protosulphate of cobalt 

•5416 " " '1475 " ** •* 

•6075 ** " -2065 chlorhydrate of ammonia. 

which results lead to the formula : — 





2NH3C0O.CJ2 


3n5^ 1 


. 0+HO. 






CaJeolated. 


Found. 








1. 


2. 


HtM. 


C,,H2N,0,^ 


75-87 


75-69 


76-29 


75-49 


Co 


9*82 


10-13 


10-29 


10-21 


2NH, 


11-32 


10-81 




10-81 


HO 


2-99 









100-00 

This salt is much more unstable than the foregoing, and un- 
dergoes a commencement of decomposition in washing: even 
when this part of the operation is performed with great care, 
using carbonate of ammonia and dilute liquid ammonia, a por- 
tion of picrate of ammonia is washed through, and as cobalt- 
ous oxyd is not easily soluble in ammoniacal solutions, it is not 
easily removed by washing with such. It is also probable that 
more or less cobaltous oxyd is thrown down with the precipi* 
tate, as the latter at the first moment crystalline, becomes quickly 
more and more curdy — and ammoniacal solution of cobalt by 
mere dilution with water throws down a bright green precip- 
itate. In the preparation of the ammoniacal solution, it is better 
to drop a strong solution of cobaltous chlorid into a large excess 
of ammonia. 

Like the foregoing this salt explodes by heat • 

Ammoma-picrate of Zinc. 

To a solution of pure sulphate of zinc, chlorhydric acid was 
added in sufficient quantity to prevent precipitation by the sab* 
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sequent addition of ammonia in excess. To the clear solution, 
I hot, strong solution of picrate of ammonia was added. Imrae- 
Jiately the whole became nearly solid with beautiful yellow nee- 
iles and scales — the beaker was rapidly cooled by cold water, 
the contents thrown on a filter, and washed first with a solu- 
tion of carbonate of ammonia mixed with caustic ammonia, and 
finally with dilute caustic ammonia alone. 

The splendid gold yellow mass of interlaced needles and scales, 
was more or less decomposed, even by the most careful washing, 
80 that the brightest and purest parts only could be taken for 
analysis, nor were even these satisfactory. 

C.2H2N3O14 mean of 5 determinations, 81*26 
NII3 ..." 3 " . . 906 
Zn 10-08 



100-30 



The formula SNHTsfZnO . C, ^ ^^ 1 J requires :— 

2C,2HjN30i4 .... 79-692 

SNfla 8-913 

2Zn 11-395 



100-00 



The salt examined may be either this compound containing 
tdmixed picrate of ammonia, or may be a mixture of: — 



2NH7ZnO.C,23J^ J O, with 
NH7Zn0.C,,3f5j0. 



The fact that when a strongly acid solution of zinc-chlorid is 
supersaturated with ammonia, the compounds 2NH, ZnO HCI 
and NH, ZnO HCI successively crystallize out, speaks in &vor 
of the latter hypothesis. 

Ammonia'picrcUe of Cadmium. 

The cadmium salt is obtained and purified in exactly the same 
manner as the zinc, which it nearly resembles : it is however noi 
80 bright in color, but pure canary yellow. Like the zinc salt it 
ledissolves in its mother liquid oy heat without decomposition, 
but like almost all the compounds here described, when washed 
with pure water on a filter, the picric acid and ammonia wash 
through. A greyish white residue of oxyd of cadmium remains 
behind. 

Heated on platinum foil, the salt deflagrates with a beautiful 
green light. 
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•7170 substance gave *5247 picric acid. 

•4877 " " 
•8452 " " 
•1G53 sal ammoniac 
•2945 " " 

•6289 chlorplatinate of ammonia. 
•1501 cadmimn oxyd. 

These results lead to the formida : — 



•6622 


t( 


u 


1-1459 


(( 


(t 


•6496 


it 


ti 


1-1459 


(t 


u 


•6045 


C( 


u 


•7321 


u 


u 



3NH;2[cdO.C„ 3^5^.0.] 



Calculated. Foond. 

1. 2. 3. Meao. 

2(C,2H2N30,4) 73-67 73-44 72-86 73-31 7320 

3NH3 8-24 8-10 8-17 7-93 8-07 

2Cd 1809 17-94 17-94 



100-00 99-24 

It seems however not improbable that this substance may be 
a mixture in nearly equivalent quantities of the salts : — 

NH7cdO.C,2 3^5 Jo and 2NH7CdO.Cja 3^5 \o. 

for reasons similar to those mentioned in the case of the zinc 
salt. 

Ammonia'picrate of Chromium. 

This salt is easily obtained from an ammoniacal solution of 
chromoxyd which may be prepared in the following manner: 

Three grammes of potash chrome alum are dissolved in ¥»ter 
by boiling, the solution removed from the fire and 14 c. c. of 
pure concentrated sulphuric acid and 90 c. c. of liquid ammonia 
added. A strongly alkaline beautiful purple solution is thus 
obtained which may be preserved in well stopped vessels quite 
filled, for a considerable time.* 

To a solution prepared in this manner, a strong hot solation 
of picrate of ammonia, not in excess, is to be added. Some 
precipitation follows at once which increases very much as the 
solution cools. The precipitate is thrown on a filter and washed 
with dilute liquid ammonia. It consists of splendid green me- 
tallic looking scales which if heated with a considerable quanti- 
ty of water, even strongly ammoniacal, are decomposed with 

* While studying the chromium salt, I met with Fivmy's " InTestigation of the 
salts of chromium." In it the author states that the salts of chromoxyd modified 
by boiling (green modification) are insoluble in ammonia except after nETing been 
Iwilcd in acid and precipitated by ammonia. It itrill be observed that the aboT6 
process is not in conformity with the opinion of M. Fr6my, as it is there ilw«n 
that the green modification, produced by boiling, is rendered soluble in ammoiuA h 
ikfi timjHe addition of aulphwric acid and without any application of heat. TIm 
solution in ammonia is always complete, and the process never failB. 
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precipitation of chromoxyd. On cooling, picrate of ammonia 
crystallizes out. Even with very careful washing the salt is al- 
ways partly decomposed, with separation of green oxyd of chro- 
mium. 

The portions that were least decomposed were selected, but 
were not sufficiently pure to give any satisfactory result, al- 
though a number oi specimens were analyzed. 

1. '6949 substance gave '5864 picric acid. 

2. -6637 " « '4735 " " 

3. -4446 " " .8709 ** ** 

4. '4446 " " '0179 sesq. ox. chromium. 
6. -6949 " " '0271 " " 

These numbers correspond to 

1. CjaHaNgOj^ 84-02 per cent 

2. " 85-14 " " 

3. « 83-06 " " 

4. ' Cr 2-78 " " 

5. " 2-63 " " 

results which do not lead to any satisfactory conclusion, but 
show that the quantity of ammonia salt necessary to keep the 
chromoxyd in solution, throws down picrate of ammonia simul- 
taneously with the ammonia-picrate of chromium. This salt is 
very beautiful, its lustre is remarkable. 

Ammonia'picraie of Manganese. 

If ammonia be added to a solution of manganous sulphate, 
previously rendered strongly acid with chlorhydric or nitric 
acid, a considerable quantitjr of manganese escapes precipitation, 
an extremely unstable solution is obtained, which in a &w min- 
utes, even before filtration is ended, becomes cloudy again. To 
give the solution more stability, the presence of a very large 
quantity of ammonia salt is necessary, a circumstance very un- 
mvorable for the production of a pure ammonia-picrate, as by a 
solution so strongly saline, picrate of ammonia (as already ob- 
served) is at once precipitated. The following were the obser- 
vations made : — 

A. K a cold solution of picrate of ammonia be poured into 
an ammoniacal solution of manganese prepared by adding to a 
concentrated solution of manganous sulphate an equal volume 
of dilute chlorhydric acid, and then ammonia in large excess, 
there falls a precipitate of brilliant satiny scales, mixed however 
with precipitated manganous oxyd, which is readily distinguish- 
able on the filter. 

B. If the ammoniacal solution is added to a hot moderately 
strong solution of picrate of ammonia and the whole be rapidly 
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filtered, the liquid passes through before complete precipitatiou 
takes place, and on cooling, granular crystals are obtained whicli 
rapidly turn brown in the air. Heated on platinum foil, they 
turn brown, melt and deflagrate sharply with a brilliant white 
light. 

Neither A, nor B, yield a salt suflSciently pure for analysis, 
A, always contains admixed manganous oxyd and B, picrate of 
ammonia. A, bears considerable resemblance to the chrome salt 
just described. 

10115 of B gave '9115 picric acid. 

So large a percentage of picric acid corresponding to 89*72 per 
cent of the molecule CijHjNaO,^ probably indicates a large 
admixture of picrate of ammonia, which cannot be remoTed. 
The formula 

N]OlnO . C , , ^Q I O requires 84-59 per cent 



Ammonia-picrate oj Iron. 

An ammonia-picrate of protoxyd of iron appears to exist If 
solution of protosulphate of iron be mixed with one of salam- 
moniac, and then with liquid ammonia, be rapidly filtered, and 
the filtrate be treated with picrate of ammonia, a dark green 
crystalline precipitate isobtamed: thrown upon a filter a red 
liquid passes through containing a portion of the picrate of am- 
monia reduced by the ferrous oxyd. The precipitate, when 
heated on platinum foil, deflagrates with scintillations. Heated 
with solution of salammoniac and caustic ammonia, it does not 
appear to dissolve, but ferric oxyd is thrown down and picrate 
and picramate of ammonia remain in solution. It was found 
impossible to obtain this salt in a condition to admit of even an 
approximate determination of its constitution. 

If acetate of lead be treated with ammonia in excess, and if to 
the clear solution be added picrate of ammonia, a curdy precip* 
itate, at first pale yellow, gradually deepening to orange color 
falls. Heated on platinum foil it detonates with violence. 
Boiled with caustic alkali, it disengages no ammonia. The re- 
sult of an analysis showed it to be Marchand's penta-basic pi- 
crate of lead, 4PbO PbO C, ^ ^q \ 0. The above described 

salts containing ammonia are all highly crystalline. The lead 
compound just mentioned is amorphous. 

Other ammonia picrates exist which I propose to examine 
hereafter. 

Philadtlphia, Julj 14, 1860. 
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. XL — 2he Ouemsey County {Ohio) Meteorites, — a complete 
count of the phenomena attending ttieir fall witJi a chemical 
lalysis of tliem; by J. Lawrence Smith, M.D., Prof, of 
lemistry in the University of Louisville, Ky. 

GREEABLY to the promise made in the July number of this 
•nal, I propose giving, as far as possible, a complete account 
be remarkable fall of meteoric stones that occurred in the 
th of May in the eastern part of the State of Ohio, 
have thought proper to call them the Ouemsey County Mete- 
s ; since we are commonly in the habit of distinguishing the 
jorites found in this country, by the name of the county in 
}h they fell or were found. All but one of the great num- 
of meteoric stones that fell on this occasion, were found in 
rnsey county and that exceptional specimen fell in Musk- 
im on the edge of Guernsey county. ^ 

Ithough the public have been notified of this phenomenon 
rarious observers, especially by those who gave their observ- 
iis in the July number of this Journal ; yet, as this paper 

nearly completed at the time, and is believed to embrace a 
description, it is as well to present it to the public as it is ; 
binin^ all the particulars of this fall of meteorites, the most 
arkable ever observed in this country, and equal to, if not 
)assing the famous fall at TAigle in France, with which it has 
ly points of interest in common, that will be stated in the 
rse of this paper. 

[y attention was first directed to this occurrence, by a short 
ce of it in a newspaper, as being an earthquake that had occur- 
in eastern Ohio, accompanied with a shower of stones Sus- 
ting the true nature of tne phenomenon, I immediately visited 
spot, where it was said to have occurred and collected the 
ements of those persons who had witnessed the fall. I* was 
irtained that on Tuesday, May 1st, 1860, remarkable pheno- 
la transpired in the heavens, of which the following are ac- 
nts given by different observers, men of intelligence and ob- 
lation. 

Ir. McClenahan states that at Cambridge in Guernsey county 
io, (lat. 40° 4' long. 81° 35') about twenty minutes before one 
ock, P. M., three or four distinct explosions were heard, like 

firing of heavy cannon, with an interval of a second or two 
ween each report. This was followed by sounds like the firing 
musketry, in quick succession, which ended with a rumbling 
se like distant thunder, except that it continued with about the 
le degree of intensity until it ceased. It continued two or 
ee minutes and seemed to come from the southwest, at an ele- 
ion above the horizon of 30 to 40 degrees, terminating in the 
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southeast, at about the same elevation. In the district where the 
meteorites fell, the explosions were heard immediately over- 
head. 

The first reports were so heavy as to produce a tremulous mo- 
tion, like heavy thunder, causing the glass in windows to rattle. 
The sound was so singular, that it caused some excitement and 
alarm, many supposing it an earthquake. At Barnesville, twen- 
ty miles east of Cambridge, the cry of fire was made, as the 
rumbling sound was thought to be the roaring of fire. 

The day was cool and the sky covered at the time with light 
clouds. No thunder or lightning had been noticed that day; 
nor could any thing unusual be seen in the appearance of toe 
clouds. Immediately on hearing the report, this observer looked 
in the direction it came, and noticed the clouds closely but could 
not see any thing unusual. 

The next morning it was reported in Cambridge that aerolites 
had fallen on a farm in the vicinity of New Concord, (eight miles 
east, a little south of Cambridge), enquiries were immediately 
instituted, and Messrs. Noble and Hines state that they were 
near the house of a Mr. Amspoker at the time of the first explo- 
sion, which seemed directly over their heads. They looked up 
and saw two objects, apparently come through the clouds produ- 
cing a twirling in the vapor of the cloud at the point, where they 
came through, then descending with great velocity and a whiz- 
zing sound to the earth — one striking about 800 yards to the 
southwest of them and the other about 100 yards north. 

They immediately went to the spot where the first fell, and 
found it buried two feet in the ground. They dug it out and 
found it quite warm and of a sulphurous sniell. The other 
struck a fence corner and breaking the ends of some of the rails 
penetrated into the earth sixteen or eighteen inches, passing 
through a heap of dry leaves ; the first weighed 52 Ks., tiie 
othefl: was broken up but must have weighed about 40 fts. 
Another of 41 ft>s. weight, not seen to fall, was discovered at the 
bottom of a hole two feet deep, where it had fallen on stiff tur^ 
and was seen at the bottom of the hole, having carried the sod 
before it. It must have come from the southeast at an angle of 
60° with the horizon. Many were discovered to have fellen 
southeast of Cambridge but of smaller dimensions than those 
already referred to. At the time of the occurrence nearly all 
were at dinner, or in and about their houses. The stones ob- 
tained were mostly found near houses, where they were seen to 
fall, as the sound of their striking the ground attracted attention. 

Another well informed observer, Dr. McConnel of New Con- 
cord, (a small town eight miles east of Cambridge), furnishes the 
following particulars. On Tuesday, the 1st of May, at twenty- 
eight minutes past twelve o^clock, the people of that vicinity 
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!re almost panic strickea by a strange and terrible report in 
3 heavens, which shook the houses for many miles aistant. 
te first report was immediately overhead, ana after an inter- 
I of a few seconds, was followed by similar reports, with such 
Teasing rapidity, that after the number of twenty -two were 
anted, they were no longer distinct, but became continuous 
J died away like the roaring of distant thunder; the course 
the reports being from the meridian to the southeast In 
e instance, three men working in a field, — their self pos- 
sion being measurably restored from the shock of the more 
rible report from above, — had their attention attracted by a 
zzing noise overhead and soon observed a large body descend- 
;, strike the earth at a distance of about one hundred yards, 
pairing thither they found a newly made hole in the ground, 
m which they extracted an irregular quadrangular stone 
ighing fifty-one pounds. This stone haa buried itself two 
t beneath the surface and when obtained was quite warm. 
Fo this we add the following statement: "We the under- 
ned do hereby certify ; that at about half past twelve o'clock 
Tuesday, May the 1st, 1860, a most terrible report was heard 
mediately overhead, filling the neighborhood with awe. Af- 
an interval of a few seconds a series of successive reports, the 
ist wonderful and unearthly ever before heard by us took place, 
:ing a direction from meridian to southeast, wliere the sounds 
d away like the roaring of distant thunder, jarring the houses 
many miles distant." 

signed by A. G. Gault, Jas. McDonnald, Nancy Mills, Ichabod 
amman, Samuel Harper, Uev. Jas. C. Murch, Mrs. M. Speer, 
ig'e McKinney. 

fhe above is from those who heard the noises but did not see 
: fall ; the following are a few statements of the many I coi- 
led from those who witnessed the fall of the stones. I ex- 
3t from their depositions made at the time. 

* I heard the reports and roaring as above described. And a 
' seconds afterwards, I saw a large body or substance descend- 
: and strike the earth four or five hundred yards from where 
ben stood : and that I in company with Andrew Lister, re- 
red to the spot and about eighteen inches beneath the surface 
ind a stone weighing fifty pounds." Signed by Samuel Reblu. 

* Heard the reports and roaring as above described : and the 
i Mrs. Fillis further says, that a few seconds afterwards she 
ird a descending buzzing noise as of a body falling to the 
)und. And Miss Cherry also says that she was standing near 
s. Fillis, heard the same and saw some substance descend and 
Ike the earth some one hundred yards distant and that Mrs. 
lis repaired to the spot and there found a stone eighteen inches 
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beneath the surface weighing twenty-three pounds." Signed by 
Agnes Fillis, Mary J. Cherry. 

*' I distinctly heard the roaring and sounds as above described 
and a few seconds after the above report, I saw descending from 
the clouds a large body that struck tlie earth about one hundred 
and fifty yards from where I then stood, and 1 immediately re- 
paired to the spot and about two feet beneath the surface found 
a stone weighing forty -two pounds, a second or two after seeing 
the first stone, I saw another descend and strike the earth aboot 
the same distance from where I stood, I also took the last men- 
tioned stone from the earth about two feet beneath the snr- 
face ; both the above stones when taken from the earth were 
quite warm. I also saw a third stone descend." Signed bj 
Samuel M. Noble. 

One observer saw a stone fall within three feet of his horse^B 
head. One of the most southerly stones struck a bam ; while 
some people retired within doors for fear of being struck. 

These, with many others of a similar nature, were the data ob- 
tained near the region of the fall of stones. It is important to 
remember, that to these near observers no luminosity or fire ball 
was visible. 

In addition to the above facts collected by ourselves, we have 
the following from observers at more distant points as already 
published by Profs. Andrews and Evans. 

From the data they have collected, they consider the arcs 
over which the explosion was heard, as probably not less thin 
one hundred and fifty miles in diameter. " At Marietta, Ohio, the 
sound came from a point north or a little east of north. The 
direction of the sound varied with the locality. An examinatioB 
of all the different directions leads to the conclusion that the oen- 
tral point from which the sound emanated, was near the southera 
part of Noble county, Ohio," its course being "over the easten 
end of Washington countv, then across the interior of NoUe 
county, then over the southwestern corner of Guernsey and the 
northeastern corner of Muskingum, with a direction of about 
42° west of north." 

" Mr. D. Mackley of Jackson county states that he was stand- 
ing on the platform at the railroad station in Berlin, 20 milef 
south of Parkersburg, when he saw in a northeast direction, t 
ball of fire about 80° above the horizon. It was flying in a north- 
erly direction with great velocity. It appeared as white a« 
melted iron, and left a bright streat of fire behind it, which soon 
faded into a white vapor. This remained more than a minate^ 
when it became crooked and disappeared." 

Mr. Wm. C. Welles of Parkersburg, Virginia, Oat 89** W 
long. 81° 24',) about sixty miles south of Cambridge, saw the 
meteorite as a ball of fire of great brilliancy emerging from be- 
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id one cloud and disappearing behind another. Other obser- 
"s at some distance to the south of the point where the full 
purred saw this meteorite as a luminous body, 
rhe above I conceive to be all the observations worthy of 
te concerning the fall of this meteorite. 
rhe time of the day, and the number and intelligence of the 
servers, unite to ^ve considerable interest and value to these 
servations. While some of them -show points of difference, 
bural to the observation of sudden, and startling phenomena, 
! can yet deduce from them many conclusions with more or 
8 accuracy, thus: — 

The direction of the Meteorite. — My own observations of two of 
3 stones which fell half a mile apart, enable me to give the di- 
stion of the meteor with some degree of exactness. The first 
these stones struck the end of the rails of a Virginia (zig-zag) 
ice, half way down, just touching the middle rail, breaking off 
>re and more of each rail as it passed to the ground. Con- 
sting the points of fracture by a line, this line represents a de- 
tnding curve from S.E. to N.W. 

A^in, the stone that fell at Law's (the most northerly), struck 
urge dead tree laying on the side of a hill, sloping N. W., passing 
x>ugh it as any projectile would ; it then struck a small clump 
elders, breaking them off at the root, falling finally at the 
>t of the bill. A line connecting these points shows the 
rve already stated. Coupling with this the observation of Mr. 
llahan, on the direction that one of these stones penetrated the 
>und, with the observed path of their distribution, no doubt 
a remain that the general direction of their fall was from S.E. 
N.W^ striking the ground at an angle of about 60°. 
Altitude of the Meteorite. — This is a point that can be deter- 
ned but very imperfectly if at all. It may have been when 
5t seen 40 miles above the earth, but when the explosion was 
ard it must have .been nearer and was even still nearer when 
subdivided and was scattered (* exploded ' as usually termed,) 
er Guernsey and the edge of Muskingum counties. It is, bow- 
er, but proper that I should give Prof. Evans's computation 
>m the data he collected ; they were published in the July num- 
r of this Journal, but their reproduction will not be out of 
ice here. 

" Mr. William C. Welles of Parkersburg, Virginia (lat. 39° 
', long. 81° 24'), a gentleman of liberal education, testifies 
at being about three miles east of that place at the time of the 
currence, he happened to look up to the northeast of him, and 
w a meteor of great size and brilliancy, emerging from behind 
e cloud and disappearing behind another. When about 35* 
3t of north he thinks its altitude was 65°. Now the distance, 
a direction 35° east of north, from his station to the line di- 
3tly under the meteor's path, is 20 miles. Calculating from 
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these data I find for the vertical height, taken to the neaivst 
unit, 43 miles. This was at a point in Washington coantj near 
the border of Noble. 

**Mr. C. Hackley testifies that he saw the meteor from Berlin 
in Jackson county. It crossed a cloudless space in the northeast, 
and he thinks its altitude, at the highest point, was 80**. Now 
the distance from Berlin to the nearest pomt under the meteor's 
path is 70 miles. These data give nearly 41 miles for its vertt* 
cal height over Noble countv, a few miles to the south of Sarahs- 
ville (lat. 39^ 53', long. 81° 40'). 

" Manv other reliable witnesses have been found who saw the 
meteor ttirough openings in the clouds from various points west 
of its path ; and whose testimony so far agrees with the fora 

foing as to give results ranging between 87 and 44 miles. Care 
as been taken as far as possible to verify the data in each casa 
by personal cxamintion of the witnesses. The angles have in 
most instancci* been taken as pointed out by them from their 
respective posts of observation. It is unfortunate that no case 
has come to our knowledge in which the meteor was seen from 
the region east of its path. But it was a circumstance in some 
respects favorable to the definiteness of the observatioiw made 
from the west side, that the observers in nearly all cases saw the 
meteor only at one point, or within a very small space on the 
heavens. It is impossible to reconcile the various accounts 
without granting that its path was very nearly as above de- 
scribed, and that its height aid not vary far from 40 miles as it 
crossed Noble county. 

" In regard to the time which intervened, at different places, 
between seeing the fire-ball and hearing the report, the state- 
ments are so vague that not much reliance has been placed upon 
them. It may be remarked, however, that they will essentially 
agree with the foregoing conclusions, if we supjiose that the loud- 
est explosion took place in the southern part oOToble connty. 

" I will add under this head the sUitement of Mr. Joel Kichard- 
son, of Warren, Washington county, who from a place six miles 
west of Marietta, saw the meteor as much as 15^ or 20^ west of 
north, at an altitude of about 45°. The direction in this casa 
was so oblique to the meteor's path, that the data are of littla 
value for simply determining the height ; but they are import- 
ant on account of their connection witfi the place ol* the meteor's 
last appearance. Mr. Richardson was visitea by the writer, and 
his testimony was subjected to close scrutiny. If we take the 
azimuth at 15° west of north, we shall have a distance of 41 
miles to the line under the meteor's path ; and these data will 
give about 41 miles for its vertical height over a point not more 
than a mile from New Concord, at the extreme western limit of 
the district along which the meteorites were scattered. If wa 
take the azimuth at 20^ west of Tiorth, both the distance and tha 
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rktt will be greatly augmented. I have found two persons 
ig near Bear CreeK, nine miles north of Marietta, who make 
omenta closely corroborating that of Mr. Bichardson. 
D. Mackley, &q., a lawyer of Jackson, Ohio, who at the time 
he oocarrence happened to be at Berlin, about six miles 
JieasH from the former place, and seventy miles from the near* 
3oint under the meteor s path. He tooK pains to note all the 
3 as accurately as he could at that time; and he afterwards 
med to the spot in order to determine more definitely the 
Its of the compass. His testimony, in answer to my interro- 
^ries is substantially as follows: — 

The meteor first appeared to me at a point about 55^ east of 
h. It moved northward in a line very nearly parallel with 
horizon. When it disappeared it had described an arc of 
Jt 15^ It was in sight about 6 seconds. Its altitude was 
it 80^ In regard to itd size, I have since looked at the sun 
»iigh a thin cloud, and I think the apparent diameter of the 
0or was one-half that of the sun." 

These data give the meteor a height of 41 miles over the 
liern boundary of Noble county ; a diameter of three-eighths 

mile ; and a relative velocity of nearly four miles a second. 

results agree sufficiently well with those before given." 
hnperature of the Stones, — Several of the largest stones were 
:ed up ten minutes after their fall, and are described as being 
It as warm as a stone that had lain in the sun in summer. 

fell amone dry leaves that covered it after it had penetrated 
ground ; the leaves, however, showed no evidence of having 
I heated ; no appearance of ignition was discovered in places 
bjects with which the stones came in contact at the time of 
r &11, so that their temperature must have fallen far short of 
less, while it may not have reached that of 200**. 
ize and Veloahi, — I have no data upon which to calculate 
3r of these, rrof. Evans, however, as just quoted, calculates 
L the data above given, that its size was f of a mile and ve* 
y four niles a second. 
Thile I may furnish no more reliable computations from the 

obtained, I may be excused a short criticism on the above 
Its to prevent too hasty conclusions being formed, 
s regards the supposed elevation of forty miles when the first 
rts were heard^ I would simply ask the question, is it possi- 
with the established views of the conduction of sound by 
Bed air that any conceivable noise produced by a meteorite 
1 miles distant from the earth, in a medium quite as rare if 
rarer than the best air pump can produce, would reach us at 
>r if so, in the manner described by observers ? This ques- 
is a more important one to consider, as some observers on 
lar data have calculated the elevation of meteorites, where 

were first heard to explode, at one hundred miles. 
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As regards the size of the meteorite, I have but to refer the 
reader to my experiments made in 1854, and published in this 
Journal in 1855,* to show the perfect fallacy of calculating the 
size of luminous objects by their apparent disks, and I shall have 
more to say on the same subject in a future paper. It is import- 
ant to note that the nearest approach of the meteor to the earth 
must have been in the northern part of Noble and in Guernsey 
counties, the point from which its most wonderful display seem- 
ed to have manifested itself, yet we hear nothing of its future 
career by reports from observers north of this, while its approach 
from the south to this point was noticed by a number of ob- 
servers. 

I need hardly state my own convictions are, that the me- 
teorite terminated its career in Guernsey county, and that the 
group of stones which constituted it were scattered broad cast 
over that county : many have been collected, and many lie buried 
in the soil to moulder and mingle their elements with those 
of this earth. 

We come now to consider 
the stones that fell and were 
collected. Their number 
was over thirty, and their 
places of falling have been 
plotted with some care in 
the accompanying map. 

The localities of twenty- 
four have been fixed with 
precision, by the assistance 
of the Hon.* C.J. Albright; 
but from the diminished 
scale of the map, it is im- 

Eossible to place a number 
y each dot mtended to rep- 
resent the locality of a me- 
teoric stone. No. 1 on the 
map is the spot where the 
largest stone was found, 
weighing 103 lbs. No. 2 is 
the next largest, weighing 
56 fcs., and No. 3, the small- 
est, weighing 8 oz. The larg- 
est were at the northwest ex- 
tremity, and smallest, at the 
southeast, the space over 
which they were scattered, was about ten miles long by three 
miles broad. 

• Vol xix, 540. 
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The following is a catalogue of 24 : 

No. W«ij{hL Fell on farm of 

1 108 lbs ShenholL 

2 56 " Law. 

8 62 " Amspoker. 

4 60 " Amspoker. 

5 41 " Torrence. 

6 36 " Reasoner. 

7 23| " HoHges. 

8 20 " Fillis. 

9 16 " Adair. 

10 15 " Craig. 

11 8i " Craig. 

12 4j " Waller. 

13 4 " Beresford. 

14 8f «* Craig. 

15 3| " Stevens. 

16 3| *» Wall. 

17 8 " Walker. 

18 * 2f " Claysville. 

19 2 " Stevens. 

20 2 " Wall. 

21 2 " Savely. 

22 1 ** Carter. 

23 1 " Heskett 

24 i •• Heskett 

Others have been found but I have no correct record of their 
exact position. 

Some fifteen of these stones have come under my observation ; 
thev are all irregular in shape, cuboidal, wedge-shaped, globular 
and every conceivable form that irregular fragments of stone 
may be supposed to possess; they all have the well-known 
black coating with a sharp outline between the coating and grey 
mass of the stone, and there is quite a uniformity in the charac- 
ter of the coating in both small and large stones. 

When broken this meteor exhibits a grey mass, with metallic 
particles of nickeliferous iron,* resembling the stones I examined 
that fell in Harrison county, Indiana, on the 28th of March, 
1859, the latter however is the coarser grained of the two. Prof. 
Shepard who is familiar with the meteoric stones preserved in the 
cabinets of this country and in Europe, says : ** In its internal 
aspect it approaches the stone of lekaterinoslaw, Russia, (1825), 
though it is somewhat finer and more compact. In crust the 
two are identical. It is also similar to the stone Slobodka, Rus- " 
sia, (Aug. 10th, 1818) ; and compares closely witli those of Po- 
litz, (Oct. 13th, 1819), of Nanjemoy, Maryland, (Feb. 10th, 1828), 

* I liave picked out pieces of the iron weighing two.groius, closely cemented to 
pjrrlieiw 
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and of Kuleschowkfl, Russia, (March 12th, IStll bat the cnut 
is less smooth od the Ohio stone than in that of the latter. la 
fact its character is, that of a large portion of the kaowa mete- 
oric stones," 

Tlie general thickness of the crust is about from yV ^ iV ^ 
an inch. 

The following ia the fig^ure of the largest stone that has beea 
found, now in ^e cabinet of Marietta Coliege, and described br 
Prof. E. B. Andrews, (this Jour., July, 1860, page 104). We 
reproduce the figure from Frof. Andrews's article here cited. 




Several specimens have been examined, they all shov the pr» 
ence of the same minerals with a slight vanation in their pro- 
portions as might be expected in a mass not homogeneous. Iti 
composition is fairly represented as follows: — Specific granty, 
SooO, varying sliglitly m different specimens.* 
In 100 parts, there are, — 

Niakciiferotis iron, 10-7 

Eartliy minerals, 69-8 

The nickeliferous particles separated by a magnet from tbe 
crushed stone and well washed, presented the following conBtiin- 
enta in 100 parts. 

Iron, 87-OU 

Nickel, 12-360 

Cobalt, -421 

Copper, - - - minute quantity not eatimatcd. 

PboBphorut, •012 

Solphor, . ■ 1-080 

* 3b. JuhoMn giTMitM S-Ml', tbu Joutnal, [S], zzz. III. 
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The sulphur comes from magnetic pyrites that the meteorite 
►D tains and that it is not easy to separate mechanically from 
e small particles of nickeliferous iron. 

The earthy part when freed as thoroughly as possible from 
ckeliferous iron (which can be done pretty effectually by 
e magnet), was treated with warm dilute muriatic acid, thrown 
L a filler first washed thoroughly with water, then with a solu- 
)n of potash to dissolve the last portion of the silica of the de- 
^mposed portion of the piineral. The result was in 100 parts : 

Sohible portion, - - - - - - 63*7 

Insoluble " 86-3 

The earthy material analyzed as a whole was found to contain, 

Silica, 47-30 

Oxyd of iron, 2 8 03 

Alumina, , 0*31 

Magnesia, 24*53 

Lime, '02 

Soda, ),.^. 

Potash, P^* 

Manganese, trace. 

From these results it is very clear that the mineralogical con- 
itution of these meteoric stones is about as follows in 100 parts. 

Nickeliferous iron, - - - - - 10*690 

Schreibersite, *005 

Magnetic pyrites, '005 

Olivine, 56*884 

Pyroxene, 32*416 

This sums up the history of this meteoric shower, with as full 
a account as possible of the stones that fell at that time. In 
le first part of this paper it was stated that this fall was quite 
J remarkable as that near U Aigle in France in 1803. Although 

does not equal this latter in the number of stones that were 
)llected, it exceeds it in the size of the stones that fell. The 
irgest of the L'Aigle stones weighed 17^ lbs., while the largest 
I the present case was 103 fl>s. 

There are many points of coincidence in the phenomena and 
rcumstance^ attending the two falls. Were 1 to copy Blot's 
escription of the phenomena of the fall at L'Aigle as detailed 
) the Academy or Sciences nearly sixty years ago, it would be 
at a repetition of what has been written in the first part of this 
aper. 

The date of fall at L'Aigle was the 26lh of April, the date of 
le Guernsey fall, May 1st ; time of the day of the former, one 
clock, of the latter, twenty minutes of one. The direction of 
oth falls from southeast to northwest. The extent of surface 
)vered by the first seven and a half miles wide by two and a 
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half broad, by tbe latter, ten miles long by three wide. And 
both were seen by a large number of persona 

Since my memoir on meteorites was presented to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and published, I 
have collected several important physical and chemical data that 
cannot be overlooked in the study of the nature and origin of 
these bodies. I will merely enumerate some of them now ; re- 
serving for a future occasion the proof upon which they are based 
and the deductions that may be drawn from them. 1st The 
light emitted from meteoric stones does not arise from incandes- 
cence, but from electricity or some other cause. 2nd. That the 
noise attending their fall is not that arising from the explosion 
of a solid, but that it is by concussion of the atmosphere arising 
from the rapid motion of the body through it or in part due to 
electric discnarge. 

3d. That meteoric showers are not the results of fragments 
from the rupture of one solid body, but the separation of small 
and distinct aerolites that have entered our atmosphere in groups. 
4th. That the black coating is not of atmospheric origin, but is 
already formed when these bodies enter our atmosphere. 

I would also call the attention of those engaged in the exami- 
nation of this class of bodies to the study of the true nature of their 
black coating, also to the fact that observers at a distance often 
see these bodies in a luminous state, while those situated where 
they fall, do not observe this luminosity. 



Art. Xn. — Abstract of U Discussion of the Influence of the Mom 
on the Declination of the Magnetic Needle, from the observations 
at the Oirard College, Philadelphia, between the years 1840 ami 
1845 ; by A. D. Bache, Superintendent United States Coast 
Survey. 

The existence of a sensible lunar effect on the magnetic dec- 
lination has already been established by the labors of Brown, 
Kreil, Sabine and others. It is nevertheless important to add 
the weight of new numerical results to those already obtained. 

In the discussion of the Philadelphia observations of magnetic 
declination already presented to the Association, I have snown 
how the influence of magnetic disturbances, of the eleven year 
period, of the solar diurnal variation and its annual inequality, 
of the secular change, and of the annual variation may be sev- 
erally eliminated, leaving residuals from which the lunar influ- 
ence is to be studied. 

Each observation was marked with its corresponding lunar 
hour and the hourly normals used for comparison. This method 
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treatment of the subject is that followed by General Sabine 

his discussion of the results of the British oDservations. The 
tails of the method will be better understood by an example. 
The time of the moon's passage over the meridian of Phila- 
Iphia (upper transit) was obtained from the American Alma- 
c, the small correction for the difference of longitude being 
glected. The observation nearest to the local mean solar time 

the moon's transit was marked with a zero, signifying 0^ of 
nar time. The time of the inferior transit was next obtained, 
d the observation nearest to it in time was marked 12**. The 
eatest difference in interval between the moon's transit and 
e time of observation could in no instance exceed half an hour. 

the bi-hourly series the observations nearest the moon's tran- 
,, or to either hour angle, one hour before or one hour after 
e transit was marked. The mean of a number of differences 
r the same hours will thus give a result corresponding suffi- 
mtly near to the hour. The number of observations interme- 
ate between those marked 0*" and 12*» were marked with the 
rresponding hour angle by interpolation, care being taken to 
»te the nearest full hour against each observation in the bi- 
>urly series. The hourly series begins with October, 1843. In 
e case of thirteen observations within twelve lunar hours, the 
le nearest midway between the two consecutive lunar hours 
as omitted. 

The month of March, 1842, is selected as an example of work- 
g the bi-hourly series, and the tables are given in the complete 
iper which, it is expected, will be published in the Smithsonian 
)ntributions to Knowledge. 

One of the first questions to be determined is, how many of 
ese residuals must be used to give a definite result, another one 

whether numbers deduced from different parts of the series 
ould give harmonious results. To test both of these the ob- 
rvations were formed into three groups, one containing 4900 

19 months of 1840 and '41; another 6715 results in 21 
onths of 1842 and '48 ; and a third 10029 results in 18 months 
' 1844 and '45 ; in aU 21644 results. 

The tables for the several months and for each year, showing 
e residuals for each lunar hour, are given in the complete me- 
oir in detail, as also the results of the discussion of groups I 
id II, and of III, in which all the observations are united. 
Dccial investigation showed that the weights were nearly pro- 
)rtional to the number of observations, a result which indicates 
at no undue constant errors influence the result. 
The results of the discussions of these three groups were also 
[pressed by Bessel's formula and treated by the method of 
ast squares. Two terms of the formula suffice to represent 
le observations, and there is no constant term, indicating that 
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the moon has no specific constant action of deflection on the 
needle. The coefficient of the first term is small, the charact^ 
of the curve depending chiefly upon the second term which pro- 
duces a double crested curve showing two eastern and two west- 
ern deflections in one lunar day. The difference in the amount 
of the eastern and of the western ranges depends upon the coeffi- 
cient of the first term. The progression of the hourly values is 
systematic, and the agreement between the computed and ob- 
served values is satisfactory. On the Diagram B, the observed 
values are indicated by dots and the smooth curve results from 
the equation. 

The difference between the curves of deflection for the eastern 
and western hour angles shown in the curve, enables us to de- 
termine the diurnal lunar tide and is drawn on the plate and 
represented by the first term of the formula. The interference 
of the two curves gives the observed form. 

The curves all agree in their distinctive characters, and show 
two east and two w^est deflections in a lunar day, the maxima 
W. and E. occurring about the upper and lower culminations 
and the minima at the intermediate six hours. The total range 
hardly reaches 0''5. These results agree generally with those 
obtained for Toronto and Prague. From 8000 to lOOOO obaer 
vations seem to be required to bring out the results satisfactorily, 
and the best results are derived from the use of both groups. 
The principal western maximum occurs six minutes after the 
lower culmination of the moon and amounts to 0''28. The sec- 
ondary maximum occurs fourteen minutes afler the upper cul- 
mination and amounts to 0''18. The principal maximum occurs 
at 6*» 17"^ afler the lower culmination, the easterly deflection be- 
ing 0'*22. The secondary maximum at 6^ 03"™ after the upper 
culmination has a deflection of 0"'19. The greatest range is 27" 
and the secondary 22". The epochs of the maxima and minima 
are found from the formuho to be at a mean, ten minutes after 
culmination. The probable error of a single computed value of 
the lunar diurnal variation is itl""32. The Toronto observations 
gave dz l''*37 from more than twice the number of observations, so 
that the Philadelphia observations appear to be worthy of every 
confidence. At Toronto from the second investigation, embracing 
about 44,000 observations, the western and eastern deflections bal- 
anced, giving for the range 38"*3. The Prague observations also 
confirm the nearly equal deflections (mean) to the west and east 
The epochs of the maxima and minima were found from the four 
roots of the equation 0=0-029 cos (6'+295°) +0414 cos (2^+85°) 
which gave ten minutes as the mean time elapsed between the 
moon's passing the meridian and the time of maxima of deflec- 
tion. If we take the four phases into account the lunar action 
seems to be retarded ten minutes, which may be termed the lunar 
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c interval for the Philadelphia station. At Toronto the 
Is are not so regular. The secondary range exists there, 
ilso a marked feature in the Prague results, 
lunar diurnal variation seems to be the subject of an ine- 
depending on the solar year, for the investigation of 
he preceding results were rearranged in two groups, one 
ing the hourly values for the summer months (April to 
ber), the other the values for the winter months (October 
ihV For the summer season we have 11087 observations, 
tlie winter 10557. 

le complete memoir the tables of the hourly sums of the 
ariations for the summer and winter seasons are given, 
> tabular results are expressed analytically. The curves 
nting them are shown in the annexed Diagram G. 
characteristic feature of the annual inequality in the lunar 
variation is, therefore, a much smaller amplitude in win- 
n in summer. Kreil indeed inferred from the ten year 
^f the Prague observations that in winter the lunar diur- 
iation either disappears or is entirely concealed by irreg- 
uctuations, requiring a long series for their elimination. 
3thod of reduction which he employed was however less 
than that now used. The second characteristic of the 
arity consists in the earlier occurrence of the maxima and 
i in winter than in summer. The winter curve precedes 
nmer curve by about one and three quarter hours. Both 
matures are well expressed in the diagram 0. At Toronto 
■ne shifting in the maxima and minima epochs was no- 
)ut the other irregularity in the amount of deflection is 
bibited. It seems probable that the Philadelphia results 
re typical in form than those either of Prague or Toronto. 
J also apparent that the smaller deflection at the upper 
ation in the annual mean, when compared with the de- 
1 at the lower culmination, is entirely produced by the 
lunar action in winter. The maximum west deflection in 
;r occurs actually near the upper culmination. At the 
eason the maximum east deflection is still retained (as in 
nual curve) about six hours after the lower culmination, 
winter season this last mentioned maximum east deflection 
ally the smaller of the two. We have 

mum summer range, - - - 35"*4, secondary 31 "'8 

" winter " - - - 25 % " 15 '6 

difference, - - - - 10 '2, 16 '2 

igue the maximum summer range was 44". 
3xt proceed to examine whether the phases, declination 
rallax of the moon, have any sensible eflfect upon the 
tic declination. Dr. Kreil found from a ten years series 
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of observations at Prague, that there was no specifio change in 
the position of the magnet depending upon the moon's phases 
and parallax, but that the declination was 6"'8 greater when the 
moon was at the greatest northern declination than when at the 
greatest southern declination. On the contrary Mr. Brown from 
the Makerstoun observations, a much shorter series than the 
one at Prague, inferred that there was a maximum of declination 
two days after the full moon. lie also found a maximum cor- 
responding to the greatest northern declination of the moon, 
but does not appear to have investigated the eflfect of distance. 

The residuals which we have been treating enable us at once 
to examine these several points. 

Beginning with the lunar phases, the daily means for the day 
of full and new moon, and for two succeeding days, were com- 

Eared with the monthly mean declination. In case any of the 
ours were disturbed, the monthly normal for the hour was sub- 
stituted for the disturbed observation before the mean was taken. 
If one half or more of the hourly readings were disturbed, the 
daily mean was altogether omitted. Accidental omissions of 
hourly observations were supplied by the hourly normal. The 
half monthly normals were then compared with the half monthly 
means. In the table of differences thus formed equal weight is 
given to the bi-hourly and hourly observations. The daily mean 
having been subtracted from the monthly mean, the positive sign 
indicates a western deflection and the negative sign an eastern 
one, as compared with the normal position. The following table 
contains the results : 



I Sum of 
'deflections. 



Num- 
ber. 



Full moon, 
Ist day after, 
2d day after. 

New moon, 
1st day after, 
2d day after. 



+11-0 
• 7-1 
- 9-3 



11-5 

1-5 

. 4.4 



Deflection. 



62 
51 

48 

43 

47 
49 



+0-22 +0'-10 



-0-14 
— 0-19 

-0-27 
--003 
--0-09 



-0 
-0 



•06 
•08 



-0 -12 
+ 0-01 
- -0 -04 




The effect is very small, scarcely much beyond the probable 
error ; but the table indicates that the north end of the magnet i8 
deflected to the westward 0''1 at the full and as much to the 
eastward at the day of new moon, the range between full and 
new moon being 0'-2. A more definite result could hardly be 
expected from a series of observations extending over but five 
years. 

Treating the effect of the moon's variation in declination in 
precisely the same manner we obtain the following results : 
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-0'-20 
-O'lO 
-0-09 



-0 -13 



from 54 days of observation. 
53 



tt 



i( 



tt 



55 
162 



tt 



tt 



tt 



-0-04 


tt 


54 


tt 


-0'-07 


tt 


52 


tt 


+ -14 


tt 


52 


tt 



Mean deflection. 
One daj before, 
At moon's max. dedin., 
One day after, 

Mean, 

One day before, 

At moon's min. declin.. 

One day after, 

Mean, +0-01 

The results do not positively prove a deflection of the magnet 
depending on the moon's greatest north and south declination. 
The amount resulting from the comparisons being of nearly the 
same magnitude as its probable error. 

A similar investigation with respect to the moon's distance 
-from the earth gives the following results. 

Mean deflection. 



u 



158 



ii 



One day before, 
At moon's perigee, 
One day after. 



Mean, 



-0'-18 
-0-18 
-0-00 


-.0-12 



from 50 days of observation. 
41 



tt 



tt 



59 
150 



tt 
tt 



One day before. 
At moon's apogee. 
One day after. 



-0'-02 


tt 


55 


-0-20 


tt 


53 


— 0-13 


ti 


47 



Mean, 



-0-12 



tt 



155 



tt 
tt 

tt 

tt 



The difference being of the same order of magnitude as the 
probable erro.rs, no conclusion as to the effect of distance can be 
drawn from them. 

I propose hereafter to extend the discussion of the moon's effect 
on the aeclination to the effect on the earth's magnetic force. 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

I. CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

1. On ike Chemical Analysis of the Solar Atmosphere, — Kirchhoff 
lias communicated some further results of his remarkable investigations 
on the constitution of the solar atmosphere, a notice of which has already 
been given in this Journal. The author maintains that the sun has an 
ignited gaseous atmosphere which encloses a core of still higher tempera- 
tore. If we could see the spectrum of this atmosphere, we should detect 
the bright lines which are characteristic of the metals existing in it, and 
should recc^ize the metals themselves from these. The more strongly 
iuminons body of the sun does not however permit the spectrum of his 
atmosphere to appear. It inverts this spectrum so that instead of the 
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bright lines which the spectrum of the atmosphere alone would exhibit, 
dai% ones make their appearance. We see therefore, only the negatiTe 
image of the spectrum of the sun^s atmosphere. 

In order to study the solar spectrum with the requisite d^^ree of acca- 
racy, Kirchhoff procured from the workshop of Steinheil an apparatu 
consisting essentially of four large Aint glass prisms and two telescopes. 

With this apparatus the spectra are seen in a hitherto unattainable 
degree of distinctness and purity. It exhibits in the solar spectrum 
thousands of lines with such clearness that they are easily distinguished 
from each other. It is the author's intention to draw the whole spectram 
as seen with his apparatus, and he has already done this for the portion 
which lies between Fraunhofer's lines D and F. 

This apparatus exhibits the spectrum of an artificial source of light with 
the same distinctness as the solar spectrum, provided only that the inten- 
sity of the light is sufficient. A common gas llame in which a metallic 
compound evaporates, is usually not sufficiently luminous but an electrio 
spark gives with the greatest distinctness the spectrum of the metti of 
which the electrodes consist A largo RuhmkoriOr's induction coil yields 
electric sparks in such rapid succession that the spectrum can be observed 
as easily as that of the sun. 

A very simple arrangemcntf permits the comparison of the spectra of 
two sources of light. The rays of one of the sources may pass through 
the upper half of the vertical slit, while those of another pass through 
the lower half. When this is the case, one of the two spectra is seen 
immediately beneath the other, and it is easy to determine whether coin- 
cident lines occur in both. 

In this manuer the author satisfied himself that all the bright liiMs 
peculiar to iron correspond to dark lines in the solar spectrum. In the 
portion of the spectrum between D and F, about TO particularly well- 
marked lines occur, resulting from the iron in the sun's atmosphere. 

Iron is remarkable on account of the great number of distinct lina 
which it produces in the solar spectrum ; magnesium is interesting became 
it produces the group of Fraunhofer's lines lying in the green denoted bj 
Fraunhofer by 6, and consisting of three very strong lines. Very distinct 
dark lines in the solar spectrum correspond to the bright lines produced 
by chromium and nickel, and we may therefore regard the presence of 
these substances in the sun^s atmosphere as proved. Many other metals 
appear however to be wanting in the sun's atmosphere. Silver, copper, 
zinc, lead, aluminum, cobalt and antimony have extremely brilliant lines 
in their spectra; but no distinct dark lines in the solar spectrum corres- 
pond to these. 

Many metallic compounds do not give in a gas flame the spectram of 
their metal, because they are not sufficiently volatile : in these cases the 
spectrum may be made to appear by means of the electric spark. It is 
true that in this case the spectrum of the metal of which the electrodes 
consist and that of the air in which the spark passes is also seen. To 
avoid the difficulty arising from the very great number of bright lines 
of which the spectrum of every electric spark consists, it is necesssiy 
to have recourse to a particular arrangement. The electric ipari[ ii 
allowed to pass at the same time between two similar pain ci eko- 
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a, the light of one ipark being allowed to pass through the up- 
thai of the other through the lower half of the slit, so that one 
Tum is seen above the other. When the two pairs of electrodes 
;lean, the two spectra are perfectly similar : when however a me- 
: compound is placed upon one pair, the corresponding spectrum 
ediately shows the lines belonging to the metal introduced. The 
or has satisfied himself that in this manner even the metals of 
are earths, yttrium, erbium, terbium, etc., may be recognized most 
civ and certainly. It is therefore to be expected that by the help 
uhmkorflfs apparatus, the spectral method of analysis may be ex- 
h1 to the detection of all metals. The researches which the author 
undertaken in connection with Bunsen will, it is hoped, determine 
point — Journal fur prakt. Chemie, No, 16, 1860. 

On a New Alkaline Metal, — ^Bunsen has discovered in the waters 
tveral mineral springs, a new alkaline metal, the existence of which 
first detected by the spectral method of qualitative analysis, already 
ed in this Journal. The new alkali exists in these waters together 

potassium, sodium, and lithium, and its presence may be shown 
le spectral analysis with the greatest facility, although only a few 
grammes are contained in several kilogrammes of the material, 
author gives only a very brief preliminary notice of the new metal, 
tising a more extended investigation. The chlorid may be distin- 
led from the chlorids of sodium and lithium by the yellow prccipi- 
which it gives with chlorid of platinum. It is distinguished from 
laium by the solubility of its nitrate in alcohol. The vapors of the 
x>unds of this metal, when heated so as to become luminous, give 
xtremely characteristic spectrum, which at the same time exhibits 
emarkable simplicity of the spectra of the other alkaline metals. Its 
rum consists of only two blue lines — a weaker lino, corresponding 
the blue strontium line and another which lies only a little farther 
rd the blue end of the spectrum, and which vies in intensity and 
>nesA of definition, with the red lino of lithium. — Journal fur prakL 
tie, 10, 1860. 

On the colors of Flames, — ^Merz has communicated some investiga- 

on the coloration of the fiames of Bunsen's burner and of hydrogen 
>roduced by the presence of various substances. These observationa 
be considered as supplementary to th«se of Bunsen already noticed 
is Journal, and although less certain, are simpler and more easily 
ed than the processes of the spectral analysis. The author employs 
me of pure hydrogen as well as that of Bunsen's l^urnor, and in addi- 
makes use of blue, violet, red and green glasses. The new substan- 
/?hich he describes as giving characteristic colors to the fiame of 
sen's burner, are nitric, chromic and molybdic acids, while phosphoric 
mlphuric acids give a peculiar coloration to the dark core of tho fiame 
vdrogen. 

le flame of Bunsen's burner gives three sorts of colors — o. Border 
s. These are of coui*se peculiar only to the most volatile substances, 
roduce them, the loop of platinum wire is to be hekl out<^ide of the 
d about one or two millimeters from the lower portion of the outer 
6. Mantle colore — those namely which are seen when tho substance 
. Joua. ScL— Second Sebies, Vol. XXXI, No. OL—Jan.. 1861. 

14 
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is held m the bright blue colored mantle which forms the outer portion of 
the.flame. c. Flame colors. To produce these, the loop is to be hel«l 
horizontally and in the hottest part of the mantle. The hydrogen flame 
yields another species of color — viz, the core colors. These arc produced 
only by sulphuric and phosphoric acids, which communicate respectively 
a blue and green tinge to the cold core of the hvdrogcn flame. 

Nitric and nitrous acids give a bronze green border color, usually with 
an orange colored border. The test is to be previously dried in the flarae, 
and dipped into a solution of bi-sulphate of potash, or into dilu\e muriatic 
acid, according as we wish to test for nitric or nitrous acid. The sensi- 
bility is about ^V mgrm. Compounds of ammonia and cyanogen give 
the same bronze green border, but more faintly. 

Phosphoric acid gives a grey-yellow -green border color, as well as s 
beautiful green core color. The dry test is to be dipped into solphnric 
acid and held in the flame in the manner above pointed out, in order to 
show the border color. The sensitiveness is ^^j^nr nigrm. The green core 
color is less sensitive, but indispensable in recognizing phosphoric acid in 
the presence of large quantities of boric acid, and is produced by alter 
nately moistening the test with a solution of fluosilicic acid, and holdii^ 
it till ignition in the hydrogen flame, until the color distinctly appears. 

Sulphuric acid produces a beautiful blue core color, being reduced to 
sulphurous acid. Free sulphuric acid gives the color when the platinmn 
loop is held in the border of the flame, but a sulphate must be held in the 
middle of the flame. In the latter case, it is well to dip the teat iato 
strong muriatic or fluo-silicic acid. The sensibility for sulphuric add ii 
^^7 mgrm., for a sulphate, xnVx^ mgrm. 

Boric acid gives a beautiful green mantle color, which is so intense that 
the acid may be recognized in the presence of large quantities of phos- 
phoric acid. The sensibility y^xr nigrm. Borates are to be decomposed 
with sulphuric acid. 

Chromic acid gives a dark brownish red border color, and a rose red 
mantle color. Tlic sensibility is yuVu mgrm. The dry test is to be 
moistened with concentrated sulphuric acid, and held in the border. 
Oxyd of chromium gives no color, and is to be first oxydized to chromic 
acid by moistening with a solution of hypochlorite of soda, and drying. 
Molybdic acid gives a yellowish green flame-color like that of baryta, which 
is however very fleeting, and dhly occurs on moistening the test with mu- 
riatic acid. 

Muriatic acid gives a very weak greenish blue border-color, which lasts 
for a very short time, and therefore does not deserve attention. The add 
is however decomposed into free chlorine which may easily be recognized. 

Potash gives a grey blue mantle-color and a rose violet flame-color. 
These colors appear reddish violet through the blue glass, violet through 
a violet glass, and blue green through a green glass. Potash is recognised 
in the presence of lithia, as well as through so thick a layer of blue glsss 
that the lithium red is no longer visible. The test is to be moistened with 
sulphuric acid, and repented ly exposed to the flame for a short time. The 
sensibility is -jxiTTiT mgrm., for blue, T-y.^trxr mgrm. for green glass. 

Soda gives an ornnge yellow flame-color, which in very largo quantities 
appears pure blue, but in small quantities is invisible through the blue 
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glass ; through the green glass, the soda flame appears orange yellow, 
even with the smallest quantities. This glass is particularly adapted to 
the recognition of soda in all its coraixtunds. The sensibility is s-^uVqit 
mgrm. The test is to be moistened with sulphuric acid ; dried and held 
in the hottest point of the Hame. 

Litliia gives a carmine red flame-color which appears violet red through 
Uie blue, carmine red through the violet but is invisible through the green 
glass. The test is to l)e moistened with sulphuric acid and treated like 
potash, the sensibility is xriy.Vinr nigcni. In the presence of soda, lithia 
is recognised through the blue glass; in the presence of potash, by the 
method given by bunsen. In the case of the alkaline earths, the test is 
to be moistened with sulphuric acid, carefully dried, and held in the hot- 
test [Kiint of the mantle. After all the alkalies have evaporated, the earths 
may be detected. 

Baryta may be recognized by the yellowish green flame-color which 
appears blue green tlirough the green glass. The sensibility for baryta 
alone is g ^ ' q^ mgrm. If the green disappears and a red flame-color makes 
its appearance, the test is to be repeatedly moistened with muriatic acid, 
and immediately introduced while wet into the hottest part of the flame. 
If the blue green color is no longer seen, we proceed to examine for lime. 

Lime is present when the red flame-color, on evaporating the last portion 
of muriatic acid, appears siskin gieen throngh the green glass. Strontia 
gives in this case a weak yellow. The sensibility of lime alone is f-^Vv 
mgrm., but by employing the green glass, tv.^^ mgrm. 

Strontia may be recognized by the purple or rose color which is seen 
through the blue glass when the test, after moistening wilh muriatic acid, 
is evaporated to dryness in the flame. 

Copper as chlorid gives an azure blue zone, and as nitrate, a pure green 
flame-color. By the combined observation of both colors, copper may be 
distinguished from all other metals which give similar colors. The sensi- 
bility of copper alone is tji^Vj n^grm. The other flame-coloring metals, 
such as arsenic, antimony, tin, lead, mercury and zinc, exhibit especially 
ID the form of chlorids, more or less intense bluish or greenish mantle- 
colorv, which however cannot be advantageously used as reactions for the 
metals themselves. — Journal fur praki. Clumie^ No. 16, 1860. 

4. The Dichroscope, — The apparatus to which.Prof. Dove has given this 
name is intended for the following purposes: — 

(I.) To r^prcsent interferences, and spectra in different-colored light, 
both separately and combined. 

(2.) To imitate the phenomena of dichroism, both in the case in which 
dichroi tic crystals are viewed through Ilaidinger's rhomb of calc spar, and 
abo in the cfise of the phenomena produced when the dichroitic crystals 
themselves are u<ed as analy>sors in a polariscope. 

(3.) To combine elliptically, circularly, and rectilinearly polarized and 
unpolaiized li^ht, not in such a manner that the one is produced by the 
polarizing, and the other by the analyziiiti; arrangement, but so that they 
traverse the doubly refracting media .simultaneously, and are then submit- 
ted to any analyzing arrangement.^'^' 
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HEGF is the dichroscope which is placed in a polariscope aa iiM& 
cated in the figure ; A, being the . 

Nicol's prism, and CD the polar- / /a 

h___Zjp 



121 ng mirror. 

It is a brass box 81 millim. 
long, 75 high, and 70 broad, 
three sides of which are open; 
these sides, HE, HF, FG, can be 
closed by opaque slides, or by 
plates of colored glass; a single 
glass plate, or sets of glass plates, can also be inserted in the direction 
£F, as seen in the figure. The side HE, is destined to receiTe cooled 
glasses, crystals, or a rotating circular-polarizing plate of mica. The tide 
HE, can be closed by a slide having in it a slit for prismatic analysis on 
a circular aperture for experiments, with fine gratings. Two mirrois be- 
long to the apparatus : one is silvered, the other blackened. 

It being assumed that the linear analyzing arrangement is so placed 
that in a crystal of calc 6])ar cut at right angles to its axis and placed 
between A and UbT, the rings and black cross are visible, the foUowiDg 
com {nations may be obtained. 

1st. Employing CD the silvered mirror and EF the glass plate: ordintfy 
light reaches the analyzing prism from CD and linear polarised ligbt 
fiom EF. 

(a.) FG closed by an opaque slide : white linear-polarized light 

(6.) FG closed by the slide, in HF a colored glass: according to the 
nature of the glass, monochromatic or polychromatic linear-p<^arized 
light. 

(c.) Colored glass at FG, HF open : unpolarized colored light and whits 
linear-polarized light. The cross is seen brightly colored in the tint of ths 
glass. 

{d.) A colored glass at HF, FG open : colored polarized light with na* 
polarized white light. The rings become almost invisible. 

{e.) Ditlerently colored glasses at HF and FG. The rings appear as if 
the analyzing prism had been turned 90°; the cross is colored and tbs 
rings appear in the tints of the two glasses. 

(/.) If a rotating mica plate be placed at HE the corresponding comr 
binations of circular and elliptical, with unpolarized light are obtained. 

2d. The silvered mirror CD is replaced by the blackened polarizing mi^ 
ror. Two beams of light linearly polarized in the same plane, or if the 
mica plate at HE is used, circularly or elliptically polarized, reach the 
Nicol's prism. 

They are (a), both wliite or both colored, (6) white and colored, (c) dit 
ferently colored, according to the arrangements made. 

3d. Between the mirror CD and the plate of glass EF, the mica plate ii 
inserted : in this manner combinations of circularly or elliptically polarized 
light, with linear polarized light are obtained. 

4th. The silvered mirror is placed at CD and a set of six glass plates ii 
inserted at EF. This is so arranged that the light entering from CD and 
polarized by refraction in passing through EF is equal in intensity to the 
light polarized by reflexion at EF : the two beams are of course polarized 
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it right angles to each other ; no figure is formed hy the crystal of calc 
spar — the light is unpolarized. 

Interesting experiments may he he made hy weakening the intensity of 
either of these heams of light. If now colored glasses are placed in HF 
and FG the phenomena of dichroitic crystals may he ohtained, as fol- 
lows : — 

(a.) The calc spar crystal is removed, and the NicoPs prism exchanged 
for a douhly refracting rhomb of calc spar. When a round aperture is 
inserted at HE, two images of it are obtained in difierent colors; by rota- 
ting the rhomb the tints pass into one another. 

Crystals improperly termed dichroitic are now represented by using 
plates of glass of the same color, and weakening the intensity of one of the 
beams of light 

(6.) K a crystal of calc spar cut at right angles to its axis is inserted 
between A and HE the phenomena are obtained which dichroitic crystals 
exhibit when they are used in a polarizing apparatus as an analyzing 
srraDgement. 

By the intermixture of certain spectra Prof. Dove obtained colors which 
eould not have been expected from the components, but which corres- 
ponded to the investigations of Wilnch and Helmholtz. 

Prot Dove reroarl^ that his dichroscope can with some inconvenience 
be adapted to the Norremberg polariscope. 

The little polariscope figured on page 536 (or 888, 2d edition) of Silli- 
man'a Nat Phil, is however admirably adapted to its reception as I have 
ascertained experimentally. — L. and E, Phil, Mag,^ No. 134, Nov,j p. 352. 

o. N. R. 

6. Dove's ' Optical Studies.' *'—{\.) Prof. Dove found in 1851, that 
by combining black and white surfaces in the stereoscope metallic lustre 
was produced, and upon this and similar experiments founded a the- 
ory or lustre. In his Optische Studien he describes a method of producing 
lustre without stereoscopic combination. A pattern cut out of red paper 
ii pasted on a sheet of green paper or the reverse arrangement may bo 
adopted. If a plate of red glass is held before one eye and one of green 
before the other, the picture is seen brilliant and lustrous as though 
painted on glass or porcelain. A blue figure on a red field, or the reverse, 
when viewed through red and blue glasses give similar results. 

The lustre is most striking when the drawing is viewed from above. 

(2.) On a method of mingling at will colors produced hy absorption or 
vdtrftrtnce. — see Dichroscope, this Journal p. 108. 

(3.) On the influence of binocular vision upon the estimation of the 
distance of bodies seen by reflexion and refraction. — The following is a 
ftriking experiment A cube of clear glass 2 inches in diameter was 
placed upon a colored glass cube 1 inch in diameter. When viewed with 
both eyes from above, the colored glass appeared to be converted into a 
four sided prism of double the height (A piece of glass 1 inch thick with 
two parallel sides, placed on a cork ^ inch in diameter shows this very 
deceptive phenomenon quite well.) If print be viewed through a large 
rhomb of calc spar by both eyes it will be seen that the two images do 

• Optische Studien, by Prof. H. W. Dovt, Btrlin, 1869. 
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not lie in the 8aroo plane. This effect is imitated by Pro£ Dove in two 
printed stereographs — see SepL No. this Journal, p. 304. 

[If a printed page be magnified by a plane convex lens 3 inches in 
diameter 2^ in fvK:al length, and viewed by both eyes, it will be seen that 
the letters are raised in the centre of the field, so that it instead of app4:a^ 
ing flat seems to be convex. A single pngection of a pyramid placed 
nnder the centre of the lens gains relief, though the lines drawn from the 
base to the apex rise toward the observer in curves. The effect is due to 
the distortion produced by viewing the drawing through the opposits 
halves of the lens. 

On the other hand if two perfectly similar printed pages be viewed 
through the lenticular stereoscope, attentive examination will show that 
the field is apparently concave : the lines rising in shallow tiers, abovs 
and below ; this is of course a defect in the instrument, since it alters tbs 
relief in which the objects are seen, increasing or diminishing it according 
to their pusition in the field. 

On this acc-ount it may perhaps be advisable even where the most natu- 
ral relief is desired to place the cameras somewhat farther apart than the 
di.st:mce between the eyes. Sir David Brewster, in his work on the stereo- 
scope, page 1 08, gives ns to understand that WheatsUme's reflecting 
stereoscope is not a ''real optical instrument'^ (!) because pieces of looking' 
glaus are employed in it. Must we now strike Sir David's lenticulsr 
stereoscope from the catalogue of optic^il apparatus because Memi-Unm 
are employed in it, which alter the natural relief, in which according to 
the same author it is so essential that objects should be viewed ?J 

(4 ) An intereating article on the application of the Stereoscope to dih 
tinguish copies from fac-similies, — VViien two pages printed from the 
same type are combined in the stereosco{)e the printing appears to lie in 
the same )>lane — (in the lenticular stereoscope to be evenly distrihuied 
over a shallow concave surface). In the most careful attempt by the 
printer to set up a page or a few lines alike, the w*ords and letters will in 
the stereoscope be sevn to lie in difi'erent planes. — (See the illustration on 
page 304, vol. xxx, this Journal.) 

By this means when genuine and counterfeit bank notes are combined 
in the stereoscope the difference is at once detecteil. This is really a 
method of apparently converting distance in a horizontal, into depth in a 
vertical plane and greatly magnifying it. 

(5.) Upon the Electric Light, — being an analysis of the weaker varietiet 
of electric light by means of colored glasses. In passing from nearlj 
inviitible electric light to the electric spark, the changes are as though tl« 
spectrum was slowly uncovered by the withdrawal of a screen whose mo- 
tion was in a direction from the violet toward the reil. This makes it 
improbable that the increase of intensity in electric light i^ due to at 
increase of Jieat in the particles torn from the conductors. The action ii 
more like that of the pale flame of hydrogen which becomes bright and 
white by the introduction of solid matter. o.N. a. 

6. Improvements in the Microscope, — Wenhmn's Improved Binocukr 
Microscope, — In the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science for July, 
1860, Mr. Wenham htis described an improved form of Binocular Micro- 
scope. The construction of this instrument will be understood from tbi 
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icconipanying fimi'*** "^^ *■*?' *^^om the two sides of (he objoct glaM 
are transmitted tliroiigh a compound aphromntic prism shown in fig. 1, 
by which they are made to cross each other aod diverge at an nngle of 
1 0*, to that at the distance of nbout eight inches the rays from the right 
Bide of the object enter the left eye, and the rays from the left side enter 
the right eye aa shown in fig. 2, 

Two prisms of flint glass a a, fig. 1, are cemented 
to a single four-cided prism b of crown glass ; the 
angles of the prisms having such a relation to the 
rtfractive and dispersive powers of the two kinds of 
g;lass as to make the compound prism achromatic 
and give to the opposite peucils the proper converg- 
ence afler leaving the prism. In an instrument of 
this kind, made under the direction of the writer, by 
Hesara. Grunow, the flint prisms have each a refrno- i 
ting angle of SS°, the lateral angles of the crown I 
prism ure 44°; the opposite facea of the crown 
prism are parallel ; the refractive inden of the flint 
jHssais 1-631 and of the crown ^Ihss 1-634 and the 
dispersive powers of the flint and crown prisms are as 1-000 :0'6Zo. 

In fig, 2, a represents the object-glass of the microscope, 6 is the com- 
pound prism, ee,ee show the position and direction of the two Intorsl 
pencils, and dd are two eye-pieces at the ex- a. 

tretnitiea of the two branches of the compound 
body ud the microscope. 

Each branch of the compoond body is fur- 
ni^ed with a draw-tube which can be extended 
2 or 3 inchea if necessary. By this m>:ana the 
instrument can be adjusted to different eyes. 
When the draw-tubes are closed, the distance 
between the centres of the eye-pieces is 2 inches, 
ind when drawn out two inches, the distance 
apart is 2^ inches. Tliis is as great a range as 
n Inquired to suit the eyes of most pereous who 
wish to use the microscope. 

A great superiority of this binocular micro- 
KOpe over other forms, as Nacliet's atid Rid- 
dell's, results from the extreme thinness of the 
tchroraatic prism. In both of the other forms 
mmed, ihe light) twice suffers total reflection, 
»Dd passes through a tliidfiiess of an incli or 
more of glass causing much abprralion and loss 
of lighL In the form described above there is 
little loss of light or aberration, as (ho gieatest 
t'ickness of the achromatic prism does not exceec 
Another excellence is the liglitnuss and simplicit; of constrnclion and the 
facility with which it may be adapted to the ordinary microsco]*. 
tnicroAcopes having a horizontal arm, theordinary compound body cim 
chan)^ for the binocular body and either may be used at ptcasti 
The instrument of this kind made for the writer givAs great sniisfuiii 
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to all who have seen it The stereoscopic effect is perfect ; Tascnlar and 
cellular tissues, and inucons membranes are shown in bold relief; and a 
magnifying power of 200 to 300 diameters can be used with reflected 
light with entire satisfaction. With transmitted light the higher powen 
can be used on suitable objects. 

Note, — ^Tbere is one defect in this form of binocular microecope, m, 
object glasses of large angular aperture take in light from ao great a 
field that a portion of liffht enters the branch of the compound body on 
the same side from which it originates. This gives, with low potpers^ as 
the 1 inch and 2 inch objectives of large apertures, a supernumerary 
image that interferes somewhat with the dennition of that part of the 
field under examination. This defect diminishes as the objective » re- 
moved to a greater distance from the prism. If this defect can be obfi> 
ated, this form of binocular microscope will undoubtedly prove greatly 
superior to all other forms yet devised. M. C. Whiti. 

New Haven, Dec. 7, 1860. 

7. Tones' Orthotopic Eye-piece, — Among the recent valuable im- 
provements of the microscope we notice as worthy of mention a new 
form of eye-piece made by Mr. R, B. Tolles, of Canastota, N. Y. Thb 
is a modification of the Solid Negative Eye-piece for which Mr. Tollei 
received a patent. Sept 1855. The new eye-piece consists of a doohle 
convex field -lens, about three-fourths of an inch thick, and a plano-convex 
eye-lens. The image is formed in the solid substance of the field^em 
This instrument is so constructed as to give a flat field, the central and 
lateral portions being in focus at the same time, and the magDifying 
power is the same throughout, so that lines are shown perfectly atraigfat 
m whatever part of the field they may be seen. Mr. Tolles also com- 
bines a micrometer with this eye-piece, by constructing the thick field- 
lens of two parts cemented together and by ruling micrometer lines on 
one of the plane surfaces of union. This eye-piece either with, or with* 
ont the micrometer is highly satisfactory, giving very fine definitioa 
throughout the entire field. This eye-piece will be received with great 
favor by all who work with the microscope. m. c. w. 

8. Contributions to Analytical Chemistry, — From an elaborate memoir 
by H. Hose, we extract the following notices which are of special intercit 
and importance. 

Alumina from Lime and Maynesia, — ^In the ordinary method of sepa- 
rating alumina from lime and magnesia by means of ammonia, the 
precipitate of alumina is apt to contain portions of the carbonates of the 
earths, which of course cannot be removed by washing. To avoid thii 
difficulty, it is only necessary after precipitating by ammonia, to boil the 
whole gently until there is no longer any smell of free ammonia. In this 
manner, the alumina is completely precipitated while the whole of the 
carbonate of lime or magnesia is decomposed and dissolved by the amroo- 
niacal salt present It is of course necessary that chlorid of ammoniam 
or some other ammoniacal salt should be present in sufiicient quantity. 

The precipitated alumina is very difficult to wash out upon the filter; 
it \i therefore better after bringing it completely upon the filter, to dry the 
whole partially till the alumina has shrimk together and just moistens the 
p.'iper when pressed against it The alumina may then be easily and 
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completely washed with hot water. The separation of lime from alumina 
by this method is complete, but extremely small traces of magnesia usu- 
ally remain with the alumina. 

Separation of Oxyd of Iron from Lime and Magnesia, — By precisely 
the same method, oxyd of iron may be separated easily and completely 
from both lime and magnesia. The oxyd of iron may bo readily washed 
out by hot water, and is not gelatinous like alumina. 

Separation of Alumina and Iron from Manganese, — Alumina may bo 
easily separated from manganese by the same method. The precipita- 
ted alumina sometimes however contains traces of manganese which are 
too small to be detected by the blowpipe. The same process may be em- 
ployed directly in separating manganese from iron, when the quantity of 
manganese is comparatively small. When however this is not the case, 
the precipitated oxyd of iron contains a considerable quantity of manga- 
nese which cannot be removed by boiling with the solution. The oxyd 
of iron must then without previous washing be dissolved in chlorhydric 
acid, again precipitated with ammonia, and the solution boiled till the free 
aroraonia is expelled. It is also necessary in separating the bases by this 
process to bring the solution to the boiling point before adding ammouia, 
9nd to boil without intermission till all the free ammonia is expelled. la 
this manner, we avoid the formation of traces of sesquioxyd of manganese. 
When iron, manganese, alumina, lime and magnesia are present, and th<> 
quantitj of magnesia is not too large, the solution may be saturated with 
chlorine, precipitated by ammonia, and the alumina, iron and manganeso 
separated from the other bases by boiling with the solution. The manga- 
neae may then be separated from the alumina and iron by a precisely 
similar process. 

Separation of Manganese from Magnesia and Lime, — This is best 
eflfected by adding acetate of soda to the solution, heating and passing a 
cnrrent of chlorine gas through it while hot The purple red solution is 
to be supersaturated with ammonia and boiled till the free ammonia is 
expelled. The manganese is precipitated as sesquioxyd, while the mag- 
nesia remains in solution. When alumina and magnesia are present 
with the manganese, it is best to precipitate the alumina by carbonate of 
baryta, and then to separate the two other bases by the method already 
described. To separate manganese from lime, chlorine may be passed 
directly into the solution; ammonia is then to be added and the whole 
boiled as before. When alumina, manganese, Uine and magnesia are 
present the dilute solution is to be oxydized by chlorine, and then the 
alumina and sesquioxyd of manganese precipitated bj^^^smraooia and the 
solution boiled till the free ammonia is expelled. 

Separation of Strontia from Lime, — The best method of separating 
these bases, according to Rose, is the old process of Stromeyer, viz : by treat- 
ing the nitrates with anhydrous alcohol, which dissolves the nitrate of lime. 
This process may be greatly improved by using a mixture of equal vol- 
nmes of ether and alcohol. In this mixture the nitrate of lime easily 
dissolves, while the nitrate of strontia is almost absolutely iusoliibio. — 
Fogg. Ann,^ No. 6, 1860. " w. o. 

Ax. Jora. ScL-^ECOim Sbbibs, Vou XXXI^ Xa 91.— Ji^f., 18C1. 
15 
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9, Test for Fusel Oil; by W. Steiw. — Small bits of porom chlorid 
of calcium having been placed in a beaker glass, portions of the spiirt 
which is to be tested are added until the mass is moistened to such u 
extent that it appears wet The beaker is then covered with a glass pkte 
and left to itself. If the spirit contains fusel oil, the odor of the latter 
may be detected after a while in the beaker, being still more strongfj' 
manifest, after the lapse of several hours. When only minute traces of 
fusel oil are present, one must allow the mixture to stand for a considert- 
ble time, before smelling of it 

According to Stein, this method is only a modification of the coin- 
mon test in which the spirit to be investigated is thrown into wann 
water. Since the im|X)ssibility of perceiving small portions of fusel oil 
in spirit depends upon the fact that the odor of this substance is masked 
by that of the alcohol vapor wbich is evolved at the same tioN, 
the formation of the latter must be prevented if one wishes to smell 
the fusel oil alone. This result may be attained either by dilatiDg 
the alcohol with water, or better, as previously stated, by mixing wito 
it an excess of chlorid of calcium, with which substance the alcohol 
combines so strongly, that its odor can no longer interfere with thrt 
of the fusel oil. — -From polytechnUches Ceniralhtatt^ 1850, p. 1627; in 
Dingler's ;>o/y<. Journal^ civ, 158. 

10. Value of different kinds of Soap; by R. Grakoer. — CompIaiDti 
of consumers in regard to the value, or rather efficacy of samples of 
soap, which to the best of the manufacturer's knowledge, have been weQ 
prepared, are not uncommon. 

It is very probable that the usual explanation which is offered, when- 
ever a soap fails to fuliil the expectations of its consumer, viz : that it 
contains too much water, may be in many cases correct Admitting 
this, and various other contingences, which are of importance in decid- 
ing upon the value of a soap, there appears to be another obvious ret* 
son why different soaps containing equal amounts of water may atiU poe- 
sess different degrees of efficacy. 

It is evident from the different equivalent weights of the various fiittf 
acids, that the amounts of caustic alkali taken up by them in thefomm- 
tion of soap must be of unlike magnitude. 

If it be true, that the detergent power of soap is entirely depend- 
ent upon the amount of alkali which it contains, of course it follon | 
that those soaps which contain the largest proportion of alkali, — or in j 
other words, those containing a fatty acid, the equivalent weight of 
which is small, — must be the most efficacious. 

Since the difference between the equivalents of the common Jbtty acidi 
are not large, these considerations arc perhaps of little or no imp<^- i 
ance in so far as concerns the consumption of soap in household econo- 
my — the total amount used in a single family, being but small. In t 
manufacturing establishment, however, where fifty or a hundred thoW' 
and pounds of soap may be used, in the course of a year, differenoei 
which cannot be deemed insignificant, must exhibit themselves. 

For example, the equivalent weights of several soaps, (regarded as an- 
hydrous,) in common use, arc as follows : 
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Oleic acid (red oil) soap, - - - = 8800-95 

Palm oil « - - - = 8588-86 

Tallow ' " - - - = 3300-95 

Cocoanut oil " - - - = 3065-46 

ilcniating from these weights how much of each of the other soaps 
d be required to replace 1000 pounds of tallow soap, the following 
itities will be found : 

151 lbs. of Oleic acid soap, t. e^ 15-1 p. c. more than of tallow soap. 

)87 " *^ Palm oil soap, t. e., 8-7 " 

>28 " " Cocoanutoilsoap, I.e., 7-2 " less than 

ifferences like these must certainly be of importance in practice ; 
could, doubtless, be detected by direct experiment, if any one would 
trtake a comparison of the various kinds of soap, — a research which 
d not be easy however. — Boettger's polytechnisches Notizblatt^ 1860, 
15. 

.. Pig-iron which contains Copper cannot be puddled; by Dr. C. 
. — It has been stated as a matter of belief among practical iron- 
cers in Germany, that pig-iron which contains copper cannot be 
lied ; assertions having even been made, that when one puddler 
es to annoy another he will sometimes throw a bit of copper — a 
1 coin, for example, into the furnace, so that the iron cannot be 
J to " rise." 

ithout giving full credence, as yet, to this statement. Dr. List men- 
' that he has observed two instances, which go to prove that it may 
)rrect In the case which he has more particularly described, none 
le phenomena which ordinarily occur, when iron is puddled, ap- 
ed. Some 400 lbs. of pig-iron having been placed in the furnace 
! melted in the course of half an hour, — at which time a sample 
Q from the molten mass was perfectly white, but the usual evolution 
irbonic oxyd and consequent swelling, or ** rising" up of the mass 
^ea, &c., about the iron, did not ensue. On the contrary, by the 
that the balling together of the iron should have commenced, it 
evident, that the charge could not be worked off ; it was therefore 
>ved from the furnace, after having remained there about three quar- 
of an hour. As the melted metal was flowing out, it emitted nu- 
>afl beautiful blue sparks, which were also produced, when the metal 
le furnace was stirred. The sparks were regarded by the workmen 
1 indication that the iron contained copper. 

le amount of metallic iron, which remained, weighed 240 lbs., 160 
baving been lost in the scales and slag. Analyses [for details of 
b, see the original memoir,] were made of the original pig-iron, (I.) ; 
le sample taken, as previously mentioned, from the melted iron, as 
p beneath the scales, (TI.) ; and of the iron, after it had been remo- 
from the furnace, (HI). 
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It was evident, therefore, that the 400 lbs. of pig-iron used did reallj 
contain nearly a pound and a half of copper. It appears, moreover, 
that copper cannot be removed from iron by puddling. Calcalating how 
much copper ought to be left in the iron uhich was finally removed 
from the furnace, in case none had been lost in the slag, it is found thai 
there should be 0*58 per cent, almost exactly the quantity obtained in 
analysis No. 3. — Dinffler^s polytechnisches Journal, 1860, civ, 22. 

F. H. 8. 

12. Preparation of Oxyd of Lead free from Copper and Iron; by Th. 
WiCHMANN. — Of the many plans which have been proposed for utilizing 
the sulphate of lead which is formed in considerable quantity as a secon- 
dary pro<luct in the preparation of alumina mordants at print works, the 
method of reducing it in furnaces to the metallic state has been most fre- 
quently resorted to, since the quality of the lead thus prepared is of pecu- 
liar excellence. Instead of thus reducing the sulphate of lead, Wichmann 
proposes to convert it directly into oxyd of lead, maintaining that the 
oxyd thus prepared being uncontaminated with copper or iron will be 
well suited for the manufacture of white glaze for pottery — [probably abo 
for making Hint guiss] it being somewhat difficult to obtain in oomnieroe 
oxyd of lead which does not contain traces of these impurities. lu hit 
method, suggested by that of Mohr* for preparing caustic baryta, a quan- 
tity of caustic soda lye of from 28° to 30** (B.)z= about 1*25 sp.gr., hav- 
ing been brought to boil in an iron kettle, the sulphate of lead is added 
to it little by little, with constant stirring, oxyd of lead and sulphate of 
soda being produced. The amount of sulphate of lead which shall he 
added to a kettle of soda, and which is somewhat less than the quantity 
which theory would indicate, must be determined once for all by direct 
experiment,! sulphate of lead being added until the sharp caustic taste of 
the soda is no longer manifest. It is well, however, to leave some free 
soda in the solution lest a portion of undecomposed sulphate of lead should 
contaminate the oxyd of lead which is formed, although a small amount 
of the latter will combine with the soda and remain in solution. During 
the boiling, the decomposition is rapid, and complete, unless the sods lye 
contained much carbonate of soda in which case a white scum of ca^ 
bonate of lead will separate. 

* To a boiling Bolution of caustic soda, of MO to 1'16 sp. gr., of known streocth 
an equivalent weight of powdered nitrate of bitryta is addcnl. As soon as the hi* 
ryta salt hiis completely dissolved, the hot solution shouhl be rapidly filtered ino^ 
der ti) separate any sulphate or carbonate of baryta which may nave been fonned 
from impuriiiett of tiie tfodo, and tlie filtrate set aciide in u cool place. An aboodiiDt 
crop of cry>tHls of hydrate of baryta soon formal. Tliesc crystals are to be drained 
from the sulution of nitrate of soda, upon a funnel loobely plu<rged with cottooiDd 
the drying completed [according to MohrJ by means of a centrifugal roadiine. If 
required fur purposes where the adhering nitrate of soda should be avoided the by* 
drate of bary ti may be re-cryt«talli2ed. In place of the nitrate of baryta one may 
use ohloriJ of barium— or in place of the soda, potash ; but as a rule the pnMMi 
of chl(M ine 'u\ the product would be more objectionable than that of nitric acid. On 
the t<mull i>cnle the process of boiling is best conducted in a glatjis flask, hot when 
larger quantities arc desired a covered iron kettle may be used — as in the comraon 
method of preparing caustic alkalies.— From Archiv'der Fharmacie, Izxxviii, 88; in 
Cluminchea CeiUralblatt, 1850, [N. F.,] i. 834. 

rt For a reA<ly method of obtaining the weight of moist sulphate of lead, ice 3Sr. 
F. Mayer's paper m th4* Miadi No. of thi^ Jouru«U, [2], xxix, *J8U.] 
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When the proper quantity of sulphate of lead has been added to the 
lye and the decomposition is finished, the contents of the kettle must be 
thrown into a vessel containing water in order that the sulphate of soda 
which has been formed may be rotained in solution, which would not be 
the case if no water were added to the mixture. The oxyd of lead, which , 
\a in the form of exceedingly fine crystalline scales of a light yellowish 
red color* and of great purity, is readily deposited ; after being thoroughly 
washed, to remove the sulphate of soda, it is dried and finally ignited in a 
reverberatory furnace— the charge being subsequently allowed to cool as 
ftlowly as possible. 

As thus prepared the oxyd is an exceedingly soft powder of a yellowish 
red color like prepared litharge; it contains about 2 per cent of alumina 
which can not readily be removed, but which is not at all detrimental to 
its use in glazing pottery, and also a larger or smaller quantity of carbonate 
of lead according as the soda lye was more or less contaminated with car- 
bonate of soda. 

The crude sulphate of lead as it comes from the print works should be 
agitated and washed with water— or, better, forced through a fine seive 
in order to break up lumps and to remove any foreign substances, — be- 
fore being used. 

The residual solution of sulphate of soda being evaporated together 
with the first portions of the wash water, affords Glauber^s salt contain- 
ing alumina, plumbate of soda, acetate of soda (the acetic acid and alu- 
mina being both derived from the crude sulphate of lead), and chloiid 
of sodium (from the soda lye) ; being free from iron, it Is suitable for 
glass maker's use.— -From Polytechniaches Centralhlatt^ 1860, p. 411 ; in 
Folyt. Notizhlait, xv, 184. 

18. CUaruing of Mordanted Cloth before Dyeing ; by J. Lckwenthal. 
— It is well known that cotton cloth upon which alumina or iron mor- 
dants have been printed must be submitted to the so-called dunging pro- 
cess before it can be dyed. 

The action of the ingredients, used for dunging is : — 1. to completely 
fix tlie mordants : 2. to remove the substance (starch, gum, <fec.,) with 
which the mordant was thickened for printing; (8. as well as to remove 
the excess of mordant, and by combining with it prevent it from soiling 
those portions of the cloth which are to remain uncolored. — K Kopp.) 

Giving special prominence to the second of these desiderata, that of re- 
moving the thickening agent, Lcewenthal proposes to employ diastase, as 
contained in malt, in order to convert the starch into sugar thus render- 
ing it readily soluble so that it can be easily removeJ from the cloth. 

By direct experiment he has satisfied himself that the addition of malt 
to baths of bran (previously boiled) or of cowdung, is decidedly beneficial ; 
cloths which have been printed with an alumina mordant thickened with 
starch being very rapidly cleansed in this manner. With iron mordants 
a somewhat longer time is required than with those of alumina but they 
are nevertheless cleaned much more rapidly than when no malt is used. 

A temperature of 35** to 40** R. [=111** to 122** F.] is suflicient that 
the malt shall act powerfully. 

* If a more concentrated soda lye be used, say of 40<' B., somewhat larger crys- 
tals of a dark red color are formed • 
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When the dunging bath contained water glass (sesquisilicate of aodi) 
the use of malt gave rise to the formation of spots upon the cloth in tl>« 
process of dyeing. The author thinks, however, that this objection might 
perhaps be obviated if purer diastase were used instead of malt 

In this connection Barreswil remarks that he has employed pepsioe 
with success in removing colors fixed with albumen. — From Journal fir 
prakluche Chemie^ Ixxix, 480 ; in Repertoire de Chimie Appliquk^ ii, 
168. 

14. Incineration of Filters, — The great difficulty with wbicb in mwy 
cases, the last portions of tlie carbon of a filter are consumed when igni- 
ted in a porcelain crucible is a fact well known to analysts It does not 
appear, however, that the following simple method of obviating the diffi- 
culty — as practised in the laboratory of Prof. Scheerer in Freiberg — ^hn 
ever received the publicity which it deserves. 

Whenever a filter upon which a substance capable of injuring platinum 
has been collected is to be incinerated, the porcelain crucible or capsule 
in which the process is to be conducted should be placed within a fnud 
of platinum of similar form, and the whole ignited in the usual way. 

Whether the greatly accelerated rapidity of combustion of the carbon, 
which ensues de[)ends upon n more equable distribution of heat brought 
about by the greater conducting power of the metal, — an explanatiou 
which is current for the somewhat analogous case of coppei^coated glui 
flasks, or whether as seems probable, the power of the porcelain veMcito 
absorb heat be really increased by the interposition of the platinum; 
whether both these c^iuses be of infiuence, or the result depend upon so- 
other less apparent rcjison ; or finally whether vessels of some other niet*l 
would not be jneferable to those of platinum ; are questions which we 
do not propose to discuss in this connection. We desii-e only to give 
currency to the fact to which attention has been called, feeling assured 
that the chemist who has once employed this method to destroy a refrac- 
tory filter will ever afterwards bear it in mind. F. H. & 

15. On the occurrence of the Hydrocarbon 0^112 in Coal Gas. — In de- 
scribing the explosive red comjK>und* which ho obtained by passing i 
current of street gas through an ammoniacal solution of dichlorid of cop* 
per, BcETTGER {Ann, Ch, u, Pharm,, cix, 363), called attention to the fai* 
that an abundant evolution of gas ensues when tiie compound is treated 
with moderately concentrated chlorhydric acid. This gas has recently 
been more carefully examined by Bkrthelot (Comptes Hendus, 1, 805), 
who finds its comj»osition to be C^IIg* and calls it acetylene, or quadri- 
carbide of hydrogen. It is evidently the prototype of a series of hydro- 
carbons, the general formula of which is C2uH2n-2' According to 
Berthelot, acetylene is formed whenever olcfinnt gas, or the vapor of alco- 
hol, ether, aklehyd, or of wood-spirit is passed thiough a red hot tube. 

* Tliis explosive compound hae also been described by Quet, {Comptei Rend»f, 
1858. xlvi, 9')5), wlu) obtained it wlivn tlie gas pre[)are(l by decomposing nlcohfilby 
a series of electric sparks was treated with un ammoniacal solution of dichlorid of 
copper. It was ob>erved in 1839, — lonj^ before the experiments of the chemtiti 
above mentioned, by Prof. Torrey of New York, on tlie occasion of its occarrence m 
the copper service pipes at that time in use for distributing gas. (See America 
Oat-Light Journal^ Oct. 1859; Repertoire de Chimie Appliquie, 1,493; compan 
BoBttger's Notizhlatt, 1^60, xv, 117), (note). 
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. is formed also when the vapor of chloroform is brought in contact with 
id hot copper ; and is moreover a coitstituent part of illuminating gjxf^, 
f the foregoing sources, ether furnishes it in tlie greatest abundance. In 
hichever of these methods the gas may have been prepared, however, it 

always mixed with a large quantity of other gases, from which it must 
e separated in the manner indicated by Boettger before it can bo ob- 
lined in a state of purity. 

Acetylene is a colorless gas, somewhat readily soluble in water, having 
disagreeable and characteristic odor, and burning with a very luminous 
nd smoky flame. Its sp. gr.=0*92 ; it has not been liquified either by 
>ld or pressure. Mixed with chlorine it detonates almost immediately 
ven in diffused day light, carbon being deposited. When exploded in 
ie eudiometer 1 volume of acetylene consumes 2*5 vols, of oxygen and 
inns 2 vols, of carbonic acid. Its formula represents 4 volumes of 
spor. 

In general the properties of this gas are similar to those of olefiant gas 
[/^H^) ; and by combining with bromine, sulphuric acid, the elements 
f water, and with hydrogen, it forms compounds parallel to those formed 
I similar cases by olefiant gas. 

Kn a technological point of view this gas is of great interest ; for not 
is Berthelofs observation of the first importance in itself as a contri- 
ution to the chemistry of gas lighting, but further investigation of the 
ibject will no doubt lead to the elucidation of several of the vexed ques- 
ons apon which gas engineers are at variance. For example, the fact 
lat a quantity of useful gas — probably much more luminous than an 
qual bulk of olefiant gas, is produced when the latter is strongly heated, 
mat be a most acceptable support to those who advocate ** high temper- 
tares*' as tlie best system of gas making ; — as it must also materially 
lodify, the prevailing notion that the luminiferous properties of olefiant 
■8 are entirely destroyed by such treatment. In a word, those who from 
leoretical premises have satisfied themselves that the employment of 
high temperatures** in gas making is pernicious, and have therefore 0]>- 
oaed t}iis system, must reconsider their argument.* 

Again, the knowledge that a luminiferous gas so readily soluble as 
:etylene occurs in coal gas is a subject most worthy the consideration of 
lose gas engineers who advocate the use of much water in the purifica- 
on,^-or who, in the terse language of the opponents of their system, 
would *• scrub' the life out of the gas !" 

The occurrence of acetylene, and no doubt of some of its homologues, 
1 illuminating gas is moreover another evidence of the error, still fre- 
uently fallen into by chemical writers, of attributing all the luminif- 

♦ We would in no wise affirm either that the researches of Bertbclot and ]la;tt- 
er have demonstrated the excellence of the system of high temperatures, or tlj:it 

would be advantageous in practice to decompose olefiant gas for tlie ^iko of tlio 
^suiting acetylene, nor would we in any way imply that the constantly inrrensii. r 
rowth of tbi^ nystem is due to tbe good quality of the g:i8 produced, — for tliis In.-t 

in many instances most certainly not the case ; the rise and progress of the s} s- 
*m abroad having been mainly due to a roost unhealthy competition among rival 
18 companies. We urge only that the system of high temperatures contains one 
^vorable element which had hitherto beeu overlooked by chemists. f. h. s. 
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erotiA power of coal gas to the olefiant gas, and homologues of the seriei 
CjnHsnt contained in it The ihcorrectness of which view has beea 
Rhuwn by Frankland, (Ann, Ch. u. Pharm,^ Ixxiv, 67. See also Ixxxii,!), 
by Lewis Thompson (Ure^s Dictionary of Arts^ &c., 4th edit^ Boston, 
1853, i, 438), and by others, and has been recognized, we believe, hj 
every chemist who has latterly made a special study of the technology of 
gas making. 

Berthelot promises soon to publish the results of his examination of 
the compounds which acetylene forms with chlorid of copper and with 
nitrate of silver* and of mercury, and of the analogous compounds which 
the last two salts form with olefiant gas. He also alludes to a method of 
isolating olefiant gas, the publication of which can hardly fail to interest 
gas makers. 

It is to be hoped that in the same connection M. Berthelot will make 
some slight allusion to the labors of Edmund Davy, (AnnaUn der Pkar* 
macie^ xxiii, 144 ; from the Records of General Science^ Nor. 1836, 
through Journal de Pharmacie^ Mars,^ 1837. p. 143), who obtained from 
the decomposition by water of the brown mass — ^ carbide of potaasiam'' 
— which occurs in the preparation of potassium from burnt tartar and 
charcoal, a gasf of the same composition (C^H^) and of identical pro* 
perties with that which forms the subject of this notice. 

Besides this, the observations of Courbe, {AnnaUs de Chimie et de 
Physique^ 1838, (2,) Ixix, 184 : compare Gmelin^s Hand Book, x, 411, 
and xi, 395), should oe remembered. In a liquid which waa deposited 
by illuminating gas (from rosin) when this was subjected to pressors, 
Courbe detected compounds, (for example, **B"=C,oH3, and "?"= 
^12^1 o)f ^l^ich accord with the general formula of the acetylene series, 
and which in view of their origin would seem to be entitled to a plios 
therein, at least until their right to the position shall have been disproved. 
So also, perhaps, with the campholene (CjgUig) of Delalande, (Axil 
Ch. ft Phys., [3], i, 125). 

While the labors of tnese chemists do not in the least degree detract 
from the intrinsic value of Berthelot^s observations, they should neverthe- 
less neither be lost sight of nor passed over in silence]. f. h. 8. 

16. Action of Carbonate of Soda on Cast-Iron, — In July, 1857, CTm- 
siER, director of the Aluminium Works at Amfreville, published in the 
Tecknologiste^ (p. 357), some interesting experiments on this subject, tn 
abstract of which we now make from Dingler's Polytechnisches Journal, 
cxlvi, 118, (1857). Tissier*s attention was first drawn to the fact that the 
mixture of carbonate of soda, chalk, and charcoal used in the manafiic- 
ture of sodium, notwithstanding the great excess of carbon it contains — 
does not affect the malleability of the iron of the retorts which are em- 
ployed. He found further, when a piece of cast iron was submitted to a 
high temperature, with this mixture, that it was first converted into sted^ 

* Compare Bcettger, loe. eit^ also Vo^l and Reiscbaaer, in Kopp and WilTi 
Jahre^ibericht der Chemie, fiir 1858, p. 208. 

f This gas was called klumene by Leopold Gmelin, in his Hand Book (CafWh 
di8h Soc Ed., viii, 160). 
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and finally into malleable iron. This led him to try the effect of the ac- 
tion of carbonate of soda alone od both malleable and cast iron — mal- 
leable iron thus treated, remaiDed unchanged, ^hile the soda salt extrac- 
ted the carbon and silicium from the cast iron, thereby converting it into 
infusible malleable iron. 

If a specimen of pig-irou (that experimented on contained 6*6 pr. ct 
of silicium and free carbon) be exposed for several hours at a red heat 
in a crucible containing an exc^ess of carbonate of soda, the following re« 
actions may be observed : As soon as the temperature is sufficiently ele* 
▼ated the mass commences to rise and large bubbles of carbonic oxyd are 
given off, burning vfhh a yellow flame. If after the evolution of car* 
bonic oxyd has ceased, the fire is allowed to go down and the iron taken 
out with tongs, and freed from adhering salts by means of a hammer and 
by water, the metal exhibits a completely etched surface, although the 
form of the mass is unaltered — it may be drawn out uuder the hammer 
and forged either hot or cold, and the granular fracture of tlie cast iron 
is replaced by a fibrous crystalline texture — the mass is porous, the little 
cavities being filled with white silicate of soda, formed from the silicium 
contained in the metal. The iron thus obtained is scarcely attacked at 
all by chlorhydric acid in the cold, and but slowly even when heated. Di- 
lute nitric acid acts upon it with energy, but still not so rapidly as in the 
case of ordinary malleable or cast iron. 

Tissier considers it conceivable that this actiuu of carbonate of soda 
not only extracts the carbon and silicium but also must remove the phos- 
phorus and sulphur contained in the iron. It is further possible that the 
iron takes np a portion of sodium, which does not injure it, but on the 
contrary the metal acquires desirable properties as evinced by the fact of 
the deiders being very willing to purchase the worn out retorts from the 
sodium works. If sodium be not thus taken up, we must assume that 
for every equivalent of carbonic oxyd an equivalent amount of anhydrous 
soda is formed. Tissier suggests that in the process of annealing or the 
conversion of cast iron into malleable iron, now accomplished by packing 
and heating for a long period with substances rich in oxyd of iron, it 
may be possible to substitute fusion with carbonate of soda, it possessing 
the advantage that the metal can be removed from time to time to watch 
the progress of the conversion into steel or malleable iron* 

The author hoped by this method to convert large masses of cast-iron 
into malleable metal, such as heretofore could only be obtained by forg- 
ing, but the length of time required for the conversion of a mass of any 
considerable thickness and the porosity of the iron obtained, present prac- 
tical difficulties requiring some modification to overcome them. With 
smaller castings, however, the action, even when superficial, imparts to 
them great toughness so tliat they no longer are liable to fracture. The 
amount of carbonate of soda required, when properly used, is inconsider- 
able, but it should be pure, or if the commercial article be used, it must 
first be heated with carbon in order to reduce the sulphate of soda to sul- 
phid of sodium, as the alkaline sulphates have a powerful action on iron 
at a red-heat. 
Am. Jovb. 8ci.— Sbcond Ssaiss, Vol. XXXI, No. 91.— Jan., 1861. 

16 
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II. GEOLOGY. 

1. Geological Survey of Canada, — Report of Progress for 1858. 
Montreal, 1859, 8vo, pp. 263, with 4 Maps and SectioDS.— In tha present 
▼olume Sir William Logan continues bis description of the distribntioD 
of the rocks of the Laurentian series. These stratified rocks, the olde&l 
not only of America but probably of the world, have long been reffarded 
by the officers of the Geological Surrey of Canada, as identical with the 
Oldest crystalline rocks of Scandinavia and Scotland ; and Sir Roderick 
Murchison in his late admirable investigations of the geology of his na* 
tive Highlands has recognized the parallelism, and adopted the name of 
Lanrentian for the oldest Scottish rocks, which he had formerly designated 
BA fundamental gneiss. Laurcntia is destined to be a domain second only 
in importance to Siluria, embracing, as it does, in Canada, a mass of 
strata probably equal in amount to the whole palaeozoic series in iti 
greatest development, and including not less than three limestone fbrma- 
tions, the most considerable of which is 1000 feet in thickness. These 
are associated with gneiss, quartzite with garnets, and great beds of 
rock made up of triclinic feldspars, (labradorite, or andesine,) often with 
hypersthene or pyroxene. Argillites appear to be wanting throughoat 
the system. The whole of this great series of sediments is profoundly 
altered, yet the existence in the limestones of forms resembling Stroma' 
tocerium, not less than the presence of beds of graphite, iron-ozyd and 
metallic sulphurets, points to the probable existence of life dnring the 
deposition of these most ancient strata. (This Journal, [2], zxx, 134.) 

Intrusive rocks are not generally met with in the Laurentian series. W 
in the vicinity of Grenville, there are injections of syenite, orthophyre, 
and dolerite, making four distinct periods of eruption, of which three at 
least were anterior to the deposition of the lowest Silurian strata. 

The difficulties attendant upon the investigation of a disturbed region 
like that presented by the Laurentian rocks in Canada or in Northern 
New York, are enhance<l, by the fact that it is still to a very great extent 
covered by pnn)eval forests. The outcrop of tlie limestones, however, 
is generally marked by valleys, well watered and with a fertile soil which 
has invited settlers to some distance from the frontier of the region, and 
the result of two years of investigation has enabled Sir William to trsct 
out the distribution of these limestone bands through the counties of Ottawa 
and Argenteuil, including fifty miles of the valley of the river Rouga; 
from the map of this exploration, which accompanies the Report, we may 
get an idea of the complexity of structure in this region. After somi 
new observations upon the great beds of magnetite belonging to thii 
series, and the veins of galena, which cut alike the Ijaurentian strata and 
those of the Calciferous sandrock, the report goes on to describe the cop- 
per deposits of the Eastern Townships of Canada. These occur in strata 
which overlie the lIud«on River shales, and are named the Quebec group. 
The copper occurs both in the altered and unaltered strata, and is found 
alike in dolomites, steatites, argillites and silicious chloritoid slates, gene- 
rally disseminated in the beds, but frequently in veins of quartz and bitter 
spar, and more rarely with specular iron and native gold. The copptf 
itself is rarely native, generally occurs as erubescite, copper glance or 
copper pyrites. The famous Acton mine is a deposit between dokymitei 
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nnd shales, and forms apparently a lenticular mass. It is a conglomerate 
of which the sulphurets of copper form the cement, and encloses rounded 
and angular fragments of calcareous and si J i clous rock. Similar con- 
glomerates, but much less rich in copper, occur in other localities in the 
same region. 

Mr. Alexander Murray makes a report upon the Thessalon and Missis* 
sanga rivers, giving the results of his topographical examinations, and 
conlribating farther information as to the structure of the Huronian rocks, 
which upOB Lake Huron attain a thickness of about 10,000 feet and are 
intercalated between the Laurentian and Lower Silurian series. They are 
made up of quartzites with two great bands of slate conglomerates, and 
masses of interstratified diorites, besides two or more bands of limestone, 
whose distribation has been most serviceable in making out the structure 
of the region. The copper of the Bruce and Wellington mines, of Root 
River and Echo Lake occurs chiefly in veins cutting the diorites of this 
series, although the metal is also found disseminated in some of the beds. 
Mr. Murray has considered the disturbances of this series of rocks with 
particular reference to the distribution of the copper veins, and has given 
at a section, together with a map showing the distribution of the Huro- 
nian limestones. A remarkable dislocation occurs in the valley of the 
Thessalon, bringing the Laurentian gneiss in contact with the upper por- 
tion of the Huronian series by a vertical displacement of 9,200 feet. 

The results obtained by Mr. J. Richardson in an examination of a part 
of the district of Gasp6 are next given, with a map showing the distri- 
bution of the rocks. The Shickshock mountains, which are a continua- 
tion of the Notre Dame and Green Mountains have a synclinal form : and 
appear as a mass of crystalline schists in great part epidotic, quartzose 
and chloritic, running about KN.K for a distance of sixty-five miles and 
rising in points to about 3700 feet Along their northern base the slates 
and conglomerates of the Quebec group, are seen dipping southward, but 
aronnd their southern slope, repose the Devonian rocks. Associated with 
these crystalline schists are great masses of serpentine, which at ML Albert 
are seen sweeping around the base of the hills. A remarkable section 
^ere exhibits a synclinal form with an overturn dip on the south side, so 
that the serpentines, which are really beneath the epidotic and horn- 
Uendic and chloritic rocks, seem to overlie them. That portion of the 
terpentine which succeeds to the black hornblende slate is beautifully and 
dbtinctly stratified. The weathered surfaces exhibit opaque white or 
iiwn colored bands of from one-eighth of an inch to an inch in breadth, 
with thinner red partings. Within, the rock is dark brown or greenish, 
with deep red bands, sometimes including grains of chromic iron and 
diallage, as well as thin layers of asbestus. The thickness of this strati- 
fied portion is about 400 feet ; it is succeeded by about 600 feet of dark 
green serpentine, which is not distinctly stratified, and reposes directly 
upon black slates and limestones. The facts already published by the 
Canadian Survey have shown that it is impossible to regard the great 
masses of serpentine so common both in the Laurentian and Silurian 
series, as anything other than sedimentary deposits, and we think it in- 
deed a question whether serpentine ever takes the form of an intrusive 
rock. (See further on this subject Mr. T. Sterry Hunt, in the Report for 
1853-58, pp. 432 and 480, and this Journal, [2] xxv, 217, xxvi, 234.) 
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In the present Report Mr. Hunt gives the results of a sories of inTesU- 
gations upon the intrusive rocks of the vicinity of Montreal. These in- 
clude orthophyres, some of which are very beautiful porphyries, and i 
great variety of trachytic rocks, pa.Hsing into granites on the one banJ 
and to plionolites on the other, besides diorites, augite rock and dolerites, 
some of them containing large portions of olivine. These investigationi 
include a great many analyses of the rocks and their component minerals, 
and are follov^ed by the continuation of Mr. Hunt's researchen on the forma- 
tion of magnesian rocks. With this investigation our reaiiers have already 
been made acquainted. (See this Journal, [2], xxviii, 1 70, 365, xxix, 285.) 

By way of Appendix to this Report, we have a catalogue of the plants 
and animals collected in the counties of Argonteuil and Ottawa by Mr. 
W. M. S. D'Urban, an accomplished young naturalist now at the Cape 
of Good Hope, who accompanied Sir William Log:in during the samner 
of 1858 — and made as complete a collection as posnible of the flora and 
fauna of the district. A similar collection was made in the Lower St Law- 
rence and in the district of Gaspe by Mr. Robert BeW, an assistant of Mr. 
Richardson. The species wore determined in part by Mr. B., and part by 
Mr. D'Urban, Drs. Dawson, Le Conio, Ixia and Mr. Binney. The eoUeo- 
tion of marine animals, obtained in part by dredging, is considerable, and 
an important contribution to the fauna of that region. t. 8. b. 

2. Geological Snrvei/s, — Kkntucky. — The fourth volume of this Sur* 
▼ey now in press cont«iius the stratigraphy and palseontologj of all the 
coalfields of Kentucky excepting a tew of the southeastern counties. It 
is provided with five plates and a groat number of comparative 8ectioiis» 
illustrative of the general distribution of the coal measures. 

ARKANSAS.-n-Tho second volume of this Sun^ey contains a geologicsl 
description of all the counties not treated of in the first report. Mr.Les- 
quereux contributes to this volume the palseontological and stratigraph- 
ical descriptions of the coalfields of the State — a comparison of botaniGal 
distribution with the geological formations— and a catalogue of the phe- 
nogamous plants of Arkans:ia with short descriptions of the plants useful 
in agriculture, medicine, 6iC. This catalogue contains NuttalPs plants with 
those found by the Survey. The Palicontology is illustrated by six platei 

Illinois. — We have elsewhere stated, (p. 125,) some of the results of 
this State survey under the able direction of Mr. Worthkk — the pub- 
lication of this very valuable Kei)ort now awaits only the needful ap- 
propriation of money which a Stfite so intelligent and prosperous as Illi- 
nois, cannot withhold — for a work which will be at once so useful and so 
honorable to her enlightened liberality. 

Texas. — We hear with great regret that the able Director of this Sin«- 
vey has been removed from his post to make way for another person— 
without the means of judging of the circumstances of the case, we knov 
too well Dr. Shumard's ability to discharge his duties, to suppose that Sci- 
ence will gain by the ohango — which we have reason to fear has been 
brought about by means of pei-sonal influfnce with the Governor of the 
State aide<l by the power of some influential scientific names. 

California. — Prof. Whitney whose departure for his post of duty w« 
noticed in our last — has reached San Francisco with all his party and 
outfit without loss or delay — and was making preparations to entar at 
once on the active duties of his post 
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Cakada. — ^The results of the labors of Sir William Lofran and liin nblo 
corps of associates — as far as they have been made public are noticed ou 
page 122. 

It is plain to all who take an interest in the progress of geology in 
the United States, that an active discussion is now imminent on the ques- 
tions touching Barrande's primordial zone. In this discussion the ' Ta- 
conic System* of Emmons so long suppressed, will probably be again 
put forward. Already the contestants are sharpening their weapons, and 
we will not anticipate the discussion farther than to intimate that the 
views of the distinguished French geologist will find a warm opposition 
at the hands of the New York State Palaeontologist, and probably also 
with some of the gentlemen of the Canadian Survey. The subject is 
already before the boston Society of Natural History, where Mr. Marcou 
appears as the advocate of the Taconic System. This geologist finds evi- 
dence of the existence of the primordial fauna not only in the meta- 
morphic black slates of Georgia in Vermont, but at the Falls of Mont- 
morency, in the region between the Upper Mississippi and Lake Supe- 
rior, near Lake Michigan, on the north shore of Lake Superior near the 
Pic, in the Black Hills of Nebraska, and in Texas. 

New York. — Prof. Hall's third volume (text) on the Palaeontology of 
New York, so long looked for, has beeu in print for some time, but has 
been held back to ensure completeness under the important genus Euryp- 
terns. It is now before us, and we are assured by him that ir will be speed- 
ily distributed. The Introduction handles with masterly skill the dilRcuIt 
subjects connected with the proper classification of the lower horizons of 
life in oar planet. A review of this important chapter with reference to 
the views of Barrande will probably appear in our next. The plates for 
this Tolume are not yet all ready for delivery. 

3. DeteriptioiM of new species of Crinoidea and Echinoidea from the 
Carboniferous rocks of Illinois^ and other Western States ; by F. B. Meek 
and A. H. Worthen, of the Illinois State Geological Survey, pp. 19. 
Proceed. Acad. Nat Sci., Pa., Sept., 1860. — This paper contains descrip- 
tions of twenty-nine new species. Piati/crinus, 3 species, DichocrinuSy 4 ; 
Trematoerinus^ 1 ; ActinocrinuSy 6 ; Forbesiocrinus, 2 ; Zeacrinus^ 3 ; 
CyathocrinuSy 5 ; Poteriocrinus, 2 ; Archceocidaris, I ; Palcechinus, 1 ; 
JMoniteSy 1. It is suggested by the authors that the genus Trema- 
ioeriniis of Hall is identical with Goniasteroidocrinus of Lyon and Cas- 
leday. If so, the latter genus will have to take precedence, from priority 
of publication. h. 

4. Descriptions of New Carboniferous Fossils from Illinois and other 
Western States; by F. B. Meek and A. H. Worthen, of the Illinois 
State Geological Survey, pp. 26. Proc. Acad. Xat. Sui., Pa. Read Oct. 
2dd, and published Nov. 24th, 1860. — This interesting paper comprises 
69 species, all of which are supposed by the authors, to have been here- 
tofore undescribed. They may be enumerated as follows : Ephenopteri- 
Km, 4 species; Palasterina, subgenus Schanaster^ 1 ; Chonetes, 1 ; Pro- 
ductus, 8 ; Bhynconella, 1 ; Athyrist 1 ; Pecten^ 1 ; Aviculopecten, 7 ; 
AvieulOj 1 ; Myalina, 3 ; Solemya, 1 ; Leda^ 1 ; Schizodus, 1 ; Car- 
diomorpha, 1 ; Bellerophon, 1 ; Pleuroiomarioj 1 1 ; Euomphalus, 2 ; 
Naticopsity 2 ; Platyostoma, 2 ; Eunema^ 1 ; Loxonema, 5 ; Eulima^ 1 ; 
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Maerocheilus^ 3 ; Solmiscuiy 1 ; Orthoceras^ 1 ; CyrtoceraB^ 2 ; NoMr 
tilu8^ 7 ; OoniaiiteSy 3. 

The authors have established a remarkable new genua of Zodphytei, 
Sphenopoterium, from cjcjpjyi', a wedge ; TiortjQtop^ a cup. 

^ This small group of corals appears to be more nearly related to Cya- 
thoceru, of Edwards and Haime, than to any other genus, either recent 
or fossil, with which we are acquainted. It ditfers, however, in hmving 
the outer walls perforated, and in being destitute of distinct rays, as well 
as in the peculiar wedge-like form of the base of the corallum, which ii 
also usually, if not always, free instead of attached." 

The authors also describe a new genus of Gasteropoda, Soienitcui, 
to include certain species allied to Loxonema and MaeroeheiluM, Th^ 
illustrations with more extended descriptions will appear in tha forthoom* 
ing report of the Illinois Sun-ey, which promises to be one of unusual in- 
terest. Besides the numerous invertebrate fossils, it will contain illostn- 
tions and descri))tions of over one hundred new species of foasil fishes of 
Dr. J. S. Newberry ; a report on the Bryozoa of Dr. H. A. Prout ; a re- 
port on Fossil Plants of Mr. Ixisquereux and a report on the Lead region 
of Illinois by Prof. J. D. Whitney. H. 

5. Sffitematk Catalofjue, with Si/nonyma, cfcc, of Junusie, Oretauoia 
and Tertiary Fossils collected in Nehra^ka^ by the Exploring Expeditkua 
under the commnnd of Lieut, O, K, Warren^ of U. S. Topographical En- 
gineers ; by F. B. Meek and F. V. IIatden. — Of the 276 species and va- 
rieties enumerated in the following catalogue, 25 are from Jurassic rocki, 
104 from Cretncepus, and the remaining 57 from Tertiary strata. Nods 
of the Jurassic species are known to occur in this country east of the 
Black Hills, or south of the middle of eastern Utah, though some of them 
will |>robabIy be found in New Mexico. One species is believed to be 
identical with Ostrea calceola of Roemer from the Jurassic rocks of Oe^ 
many, and another (Ammonites cordif or mis) is probably not distinct from 
A, cordatus, Sowerby, which occurs in the Jurassic series of England, 
France, Russia, &c. Nearly all the other Jurassic species mentioned in 
the list are closely allied to forms common in the lower part of that sys- 
tem (the Lower Oolite and Lias) in the old world, and several of them 
may prove identical on farther comparison. 

Of the 194 Cretaceous species the following seven are common to the 
Nebraska and New Jersey be<ls, viz, — Nautilus Dekayi, Ammonitei pla- 
centa, A. complexus*, A. lobatus*, Scaphites Conradi, Baculites ovaiui^ 
and Oryphasa vesicularis ? ; and the following five species are probably 
common to Nebraska and foreign localities, viz. — Nautilus Dehiyi, ItUh 
eeramus problematicus, Gryphcea vesicularis, Cucullcea JUMrosa^ and Jff- 
eorbacia coranula. 

The 57 Tertiary species are believed to be all distinct from foreign fbrmi, 
and none of them have yet been found in this country east of Nebraska, or 
south of northeastern Utah. They are all, so far as known, extinct speeiei.'' 

The Palseontological portion of Lt. Warren's report is now completed, 
containing extended discriptions and comparisons of over three hundred 
species of fossils, from all the formations known in the northwest. The 
illustrations comprise over one thousand figures of Mollusca and ooeopj 
forty-fivo quarto plates. 
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6. ObservatioM on the Cretaceotu Strata of Texas ; by B. F. Siiu- 
HARD, M.D^ (TraDB. Acad. Sci. St Louis, vol. i, No. 4, p. 582). — The 
leading pou<l& iu Shumard's paper beariug upon the disputed geology of 
the touthweflt are these. First he recognizes at the base of the Cretace- 
ous series of that regiou, what he calls the Arenaceous group, and places 
it on a parallel with our No. 1, of Nebraska, (Miocene of Marcou and 
Prof. Heer). This is as was shown by Messrs. Meek and Hayden in 1857* 
a part of Marcou's Jurassic and Triassic of the Pyramid Mountain Sec- 
tion, It is also the horizon of their Cretaceous leaves of Nebraska and 
Kansas as Shumard states, and he finds great numbers of Cretaceous fos- 
sils in it, thouffh no leaves. 

Above this he finds other beds which he places on a parallel with No. 
2 and 3, of the Nebraska section, and shows that they are the horizon oo- 
eupied by Marcou's Ostrea Marshii and Gryphasa dilatata^\ upon which 
hs rests his claims to the discovery of the Jurassic of the southwest. 

These beds Meek and Hayden had also placed on a parallel with No. 
2 and 8, of the Nebraska section, as Shumard states. Thus as is seen, all 
exploTors concur in the opinion that what Marcou calls Jurassic, at least, 
at the localities where he found fossils, is Cretaceous. There doubtless 
are Jurassic and Triassic rocks in New Mexico, and possibly in parts of 
Texas, but all the fossils Marcou rllied upon to prove it, are Cretaceous 
species, as already stated. And the Jurassic and Triassic of his section, 
at the main localities cited, are Cretaceous beds. Shumard^s paper is an 
important one, and when we consider his opportunity to understand these 
matters in making State explorations, is entitled to great weight m. 

7. Die Silurische Fauna des westlichen Tennessee ; 4 to. pp. 97 ; three 
lithographic and two copper plates ; by Dr. Ferdinand Roemer ; Bres- 
lao, I860. — ^In this work Dr. Koemer has noticed and figured 58 species 
of fossils from the Upper Silurian rocks of Tennessee. Of these he 
identifies 22 as occurring in the Niagara group of the State of New 
York, and 28 in £urope, in the Wenlock formation of England and in 
the limestones of the Scandinavian Islands, Gothland and Malmo. The 
most interesting are those which he has described as fossil sponges un- 
der the genera Attylospongia Paloeomanon and Asirofospongia, The 
q>ecimens are spheroidal sub-cylindrical or cyathiform like the sponges 
of the cretaceous and Jura formations. They arc silicified and in the 
polished sections, numerous radiating canals with star-like groups of ^pi- 
culs are clearly exhibited, presenting an internal structure altogether 
analaffous to tnat of the more recent sponges. There are six species 
described, one of which, Asiylospongia prcsmorsa is identified with the 
European Siphonia procemorsa (Goldfuss). Fossil sponges are rare in 
all the formations below the Cretaceous and Jura, but we have some 
reasoii to believe that they here occur at the very base of the pahro- 
zoic system. In addition to the American species described b} Dr. 
Koemer wc find that another form has been discovered in the lower Si- 
lariaii rocks of Kentucky for which the name Scyphla dentata has been 
proposed. (See the 2d lleport of the Geo. Sur., of Keniacky, page 111.) 
In Canada a species closely allied to Rocmer^s A, stellatim-sulcatay oc- 

• Proeewl. Acad. Nat. Sd., Phila., May, 1867, p. 138. 

f j^ ws had also tbown in Proofed. Acad. Nat Sci., May, 1867, p. 188. 
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curs in the Trenton Limestone while t^Yo or three others have been fonnd 
in the Chazy and Calciferous tbnnations. These will be described soon 
in the Reports of the Geological Sun-ey of Canada. One of the Cans* 
dian species somewhat resembles in form the Palcntrochus of Emmons. 
(See this Journal, 2d Scries, vol. xxii, p. 389), and has one erf the extn" 
mities covered with radiating grooves in the same manner. It seeou 
pvobable therefore that PalOfotrochus is a sponge instead of a coraL Dr. 
Roemer has described two new genera of Crinoids, Lampteroerinm* and 
Cytocrinus^ both of which appear to be related to Actinocrinut, Among 
the brachiopods, we find Calceola Tennesseensis, no doubt, identical iritl 
Prof. SafibrJs C, Americana published in this Journal in March last; 
the former name has the priority as Roemer has described it aeyeni 
years since in Bronn^s Lethea Geognostica. The conclnding chapter con> 
tains an interesting comparison of the Upper Silurian Fanna of Tennes- 
see with that of the same age in Europe. All the species are well figured. 

S. B. 

[We have received, too late for this issue, an important paper from 
Prof. Safford " On the Upper Silurian beds of Western Tenneaaee^ and 
Dr. Roemer's Monograph.'' A principal point in this paper is to indi- 
cate the fact that the fauna illustrated, by Dr. R, is not the only one o^ 
curring on the * glades.' To illustrate his sul^ject Prof. Safford brings 
forward for the first time a tabular section of the order of saccesaon 
and thickness of the rocks of the Upper Silurian in Tennessee. This 
memoir will appear in the succeeding number of this JournaL — £d8.] 

III. BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 

1. Thesaxirus Capensiif, or Illustrations of the South Afiiean Fton^ 
etc,^ by Wm. II. Harvey, M.D., F.R.S., «fec. — Xo. 4, 18C0, completa i 
century of plates and the tirst volume of this work. The plates are 
neatly executed and much better printed than those of the earlier num- 
bers. The most interesting one to us is that of a Loasaceoos plsnt, 
Fissenia Capensis, which is geographically very widely severed from lU 
its coordinates, and has a trilocular ovarv. A. G. 

2. Flora Capensis ; being a Systematic Description of the Plants (g 
the Cape Colony, Cuffraria, and Port Haial ; by Wm. H. Harvet,M.D., 
F.R.S., <kc., and Ono Wilhelm Soxder, Ph.D., Arc, vol. I, RanuncaUcee 
to Connaraceie, Dublin, 1859-00.— An octavo volume of 646 pagei, 
the first of the "at least five volumes" required for the completion of 
the Cape Flora. The second volume is in progress. Being intended fcr 
use in the Colony as well as by botanists generally, the work is written in 
the English language throughout. In view of this popular use, a com- 
prehensive and excellent Introduction to Systematic Botany is prefixed, 
taken, witli some alterations and additions, and by permission, from tint 
in Mr. Benthani's Handbook of the British Flora ; and to this is joined 
a set of clear and specific directions for the collection, preservation, md 
examination of j)lants. The sequence of orders adopted in the Flora i» 
essentially that of DeCandolle. As one of the authors resides in Dnb- 
lin, and the other in Hamburgh, the only course to take — and in an? 
case the wiser course — was '^ to divide the work between them, each 
taking those Orders with which he was most familiar, and making them 
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out independentl J, without reference to his brother author ;** although, to 
ensure uniformity of plan, the ordinal characters and general remarks are 
all written by Dr. Harvey, upon whom the general editorship devolves. 
The descriptions are pretty full, so that only about three species appear 
on a page. The great knowledge and ability of the distinguished au* 
thors, and their lon^ familiarity with Cape plants, guarantee the high 
character of the worlk, as their untiring industry and perseverance gives 
good hope of their bringing to a worthy and timely completion the for- 
midable task they have undertaken. Noting that Dr. Sonder has adopted 
Dr. Klotnh's genus Dianthera^ in the Capparideie, we beg to say that 
there is a Linnnan genus of that name, unaccountably neglected by 
recent botanists (North American ones excepted), but not righdiilly to be 
superseded. a. o. 

d. Flora of the British We$t Indian Islands ; by A. H. R. Grisb- 
BACH, M.D., Professor of Botany in the University of Gdttingen. Lon- 
don: Lovell Reeve. Parts 1 and 2, 1859, pp. 192, 8vo. — ^This is another 
of those Colonial Floras now fostered by the British Government ; in- 
deed this is the first strictly belonging to the series. It is written through- 
out in English, and wonderfully good English too, considering that the 
author is a (rerman. Through abbreviations and the omission of refer- 
ences, It is more compact than the Flora Capensis, and will probably be 
comprised in one or two volumes. The work is much needed, and Dr. 
Grisebach is doinjr excellent service in clearing up the manifold confusion 
and obscurities of West Indian Botany, and indeed of Central American 
Botany generally, to which he has paid much attention. The third part 
of this work, completing the Polypetalie and Apetalse combined, is, we 
]eam, already published. 

[The third part of the West Indian Flora has just come to hand. It 
finishes the Poly-apetalous orders, and closes the first volume of 322 
paffes. The larger orders it comprises are the Leguminosa^ the Myrtacecs^ 
and the Metastomaoeat^ the two latter are very thoroughly and admirably 
fe-elaborated.] 

Another Flora of this series, now printing, is that of the island of Hong 
Kong, by Mr. Bentham. Among the most important materials for this 
Flora must be reckoned the collections made in that island by Mr. Charles 
Wright, as Botanist of the North Pacific Expedition under the command 
of Captains Ringgold and Rodgers, which are liberally c6ntributed for 
this purpose. The same Expedition contributes also to the Flora Capen- 
na ** upwards of five hundred species of plants ^ from the collection of 
the same indefatigable botanist made whilst the vessels were detained in 
Bimon^s Bay ; among which, adds Dr. Harvey, are some species not re- 
ceived from other collectors, — good evidence of Mr. Wright^s industry 
and acutenefls. 

These qualities, and an indomitable spirit of research, are now applied 
to the West Indian flora; and the fruits are beginning to appear in the 

4. Planiof Wrightiana e Cuba Orientalij a A. Grisebach ; — a paper 
in the Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. viii, 
new series, of which a small edition is separately issued for distribution 
among botanists. It contains m^ny new and rare species, and the field 
it far from being exhausted. This paper is followed by 

Am. Joub. Scl^Sscond Sbbiss, Vol. XXXI, Na dl— Jan., 1861. 

17 
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5. Filices WriyhiiancR et Fendlerianm^ etc, cura Daniel C. Eatos. 
A.M., an enumeration of the Ferns of this same rich Cuban collection, 
along with those of Fendler's Venezuelan collection, with characters of 
new species, etc. The sets of Fendler's Ferns issued to subscribers an 
exhausted ; but those of Wright are still to be had, and are to be aug- 
mented by new collections. A. 6. 

0. Local Botanical Catalogues, — ^These are interesting as helping to 
determine the geographical range of our species, and also as indicatiDg 
the zeal and activity of our local botanists, perhaps never greater thiD 
now. Tlie following, published during the year 1860, are before us: — 

7. Additions to the Flora of Wisconsin ; by T. J. Hale, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, — The number of species and varieties added to Mr. 
Lapham's latest Catalogue, published in 1852, "amounts to 283, of 
which 112 are Mosses, Liverworts, and Lichenes." The catalogue of 
these is contributed by Mr. Lapham. The most notable addition is thit 
of the rare Sullivantia Ohionisy before known at only one station, in the 
central part of Ohio, but lately detected by Mr. Lapham on the Wiacoo- 
sin River. 

8. Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of Ohio ; by J. S. 
Newberry, M.D. Originally prepared for the Ohio State Medical Soci- 
ety, but now published by the Agricultural Society, prefaced by some in- 
teresting remarks upon the influences, ^ physical, geological and climatic, 
which have determined the distribution of the species. 

9. A Catalogue of Plants found in New Bedford^ Mass^ and iti »»i- 
itj/ ; by E. W. Uervey. The plants are arranged according to the seaion 
of their flowering. Nine species only come into bloom between the 
middle of March and tlie first of April, — viz., the common Chickweed, 
the Plnglish Groundsel, which are introduced, two Poplars, two Hazeh, 
and an Alder, Ejngcea, and Draba vema. We suspect that the latter is 
also an introduced plant. 

10. Catalogue of the Phcenogamous and Filicoid Plants of New Cos- 
tie County^ Delaware, arranged according to the Natural Syetem^ with 
the Synonyms of Modem Authors ; by Edward Tatnall. (Published 
by the Wilmington Institute.) — A very full and handsome Catalogue of 
112 pages, including a list of expected species, and an extended catalogue 
of the Diatomaccix and Desmidecs detected in that district, by Mr. C. 
Febiger. The addenda comprises among other things, the Sagittaria 
calycina of Engelmann. This was known only as a Western species, m 
— in Texas, Louisiana aud Missouri. In the manuscript, communicated 
by Dr. Engelmann to the Botany of the Mexican Boundary Suivey, he 
gave the *' Merrimac River, Missouri," as a station of one variety of thii 
species. In the proof-reading this was somehow changed into the better 
known " Merrimac River, Massachusetts." This error proves to be less 
serious than could have been expected, Mr. Swan having since detected 
a submerged form of this very distinct species at Eennebunk, Maine, not 
far north of the Merrimac. Mr. Tatnall has now found it in Delaware. 

A. O. 

11. Fungi Caroliniani Exsiccati: Fungi of Carolina illustrated In/ 
natural specimens if the Species ; by^. W. Ravekel, Corresp. Memb. 
Acad. Nat. Sciences, Ac. Fasc. I-V. Charleston, S. C, Russell db Jones, 
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King 8t. — ^These fascicles are volumes, of quarto form, each oontaining a 
century of species ; the specimens attached to the leaves of thick cart- 
ridge paper, with printed tickets. Each vohime has an Index, and the 
fifth, issued last autumn, has a full index of tlie whole work. This in- 
duces the fear that the undertaking may not be continued farther. Much 
as this is to be regretted it is not surprising; for these undertakings in- 
volve a deal of labor and anxiety. The Cryptogaraic Exsiccati of this 
country — as a whole perhaps unrivalled by those of any other — viz., of the 
Musei by Sullivant and Lesqueroux, the Lichencs by Tuckermann, and 
the Fungihy Ravenel, — arc all labors of love, and monuments of patience 
and disinterestedness; for their cost to subscribers defrays but a moiety of 
the cost of production. They are intended to stimulate research in these 
several branches of Cryptogamic Botany, and to facilitate their study. 
For this last purpose these Exaiccaii are all essential, and they would be 
hardly less so even if proper manuals and other descriptive and illustra- 
ted works upon our lower Cryptogamia were generally obtainable. In 
time these desiderata will probably be supplied; but authentic speci- 
mens will always be invaluable. The former volumes of Mr. RaveneFs 
Fungi have been noticed and commended in this Journal. The fifth 
century is equally interesting and full. Perhaps the proof-reading of the 
letter-press, or the niceties of the typography have not been so heedfully 
attended to as could be desired; but we must not be over nice or too 
critical. We are truly grateful for what Mr. Ravenel has done, and hope 
that his strength and patience will still hold out through as many more 
centuries of Fungi Caroliniani, a, g. 

12. Uber Polyemhryonie itnd Keimung von Ccdehogyne : ein Nachtrag 
• zu der Ahkandlung iiber Parthtnogenesis bei PJlanzen, von A. Braun. 

(Ana. Abhandl.der K. Akad. Wissenschaft. Berlin, 1859.) Berlin, 1860. — 
This elaborate treatise On the Multiplicity of Embryos and Germination 
of Calehoggne, a sequel to the Memoir on Parthenogenesis in l^lants, 
occupies 263 quarto pages, and is illustrated by six plates. It discusses 
in great detail not only poly em bryony, but many recondite incidental 
questions arising out of parthenogenesis. The prin'jipal direct, and a 
rery curious contribution to our knowledge is, that polyembryony is 
eommoD, or even general, in parthenogenesis ; in other words, when em- 
bryos are produced witliout impregnation, they are apt to be 6uj)erflu- 
ously and abnormally numerous. Thus, the seeds of Ardisia polytoca^ 
figured by Prof. Braun, are stuck as full of embryos as is a pudding with 
plnms. It would be interesting to know whether, conversely, multiplicity 
of embryos as it oc<5urs in this case, and in orange seeds, where the 
flowers are hermaphrodite, indicates, not superfluous impregnation, but 
failure of impregnation, — a singular paradox. a. o. 

13. Illustrations of the Oenus Carex ; by Francis Boott, M.D., 
Treasurer of the Linngean Society. Part Second, Tab. 201-310. London, 
Wm. Pamplin, 1860, folio. — Two yeai-s ago we gave some account of the 
first volume of this magnificent and munifiajnt work. We now have 
before us a second volume, containing one hundred and ten more plates, 
of an execution more uniformly excellent than before. The species 
illustrated are considerably less numerous than the plates, for sometimes 
two or three, or even four, and in two instances five foho plates are de- 
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voted to the various forms of dne species. American Caricologists nill 
be delighted to find so many of our own species in this volume, such ai 
C, Franklinii^ laxa^ litnda, limosa^ Magellaniea^ (which is C. irrigun^— 
liere we think the rule of priority might have been waived), roMa, rtirth 
fiexa^ bromoides, fflaucettcens^ turge9cen$, EUioUii^ SchweiniUii^ roBtraia, 
folliculata, subulata^ Skortiana, debilis^ glabra (a new species gleaned from 
our old fields by Dr. Kneiskern), retrorta, tentaculala^ Halei^ equarrota- 
etenolepis^ Nova-Anglias^ Emnwrmi^ varto, PenmylvaHicn^ umhellal^ 
nigremarginita, Floridana^ Richardsoni^ miliacea, — not to mention severtl 
others from further north or the far northwest We hear that even a third 
volume is in a forward state of preparation, which may be Uid before 
our Caricologists by tlie time they have digested the ample portion now so 
liberally supplied, — so rich is our author in materials, so lealous in good 
works. ^^Carice pastas acuia'^ having long foraged upon the sedges of 
every land, and ruminated his vast stock of materials with unwearied 
patience and skill, long may he still flourish to produce such noble 
volumes as these. a. o. 

14. ^ Second Century of Ferns ; being Figures with brief Dfecriptimt 
of one hundred new, or rare, or imperfectly known species of Feme ; fnm 
various parts of the World ; by Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H., dn. 
London, 1860. William Pamplin. 8vo. Parts I and II, tab. 1-50.-- 
The first Century of Ferns was published several years since ; it consitted 
entirely of plates and descriptions taken from the well known /coiui 
Flantaruniy but the plates were not numbered to correspond with thoie 
of the Icones, and for this reason the work has not been generally quoted 
by writers on Ferns. The second Century^ however, consista entirely of 
new matter, well selected, and ita publication brings to light many new , 
or obscure species. A new Struthiopteris {S. orientalie. Hook.) from 
Japan, figured at plate 4, and the imperfectly known Camptoeorue Sibh 
ricus, Rupr., (here reduced to Scolopendrium,) at plate 35, will especially 
interest the American botanisL The latter Fern differs from our com- 
mon Walking-leaf ^ by the entire absence of lobes or auricles at the base 
of the frond." d. c. i. 

15. Species Filicum; being Descriptions of all knoxon Feme. lUus- 
irated with Plates; by Sir William Jackson Hookbr, KH., k^ 
Parts XI and XII, or vol. iii, parts III and IV. pp. 161-291, Ub. 181- 
210. — This portion of the work is mostly taken up by the latter part of 
the great genus Asplenium, including Darea, Athyrium^ Diplatiim^ 
Anisogonium, Hemidictyum, <£*c., of authors. Diplazium differs from 
other Asplenia only in the double fruit-dots, a most inconstant character. 
Darea passes into Fuasplenium through many species having the marb 
of both groups ; and even Athyrium, perhaps the best defined of all, it 
too uncertain to be separately retained. Such genera as Anieogonxina^ 
Hemidictyum and Thamnopteris, depending only on slight differences ia 
venation, are of course rejected, in conformity with the plan of the whole 
work. Of the genus, thus consolidated, 305 species are described, be- 
sides many dubious or unknown forms, which are barely enumerated. 
The graceful little Fern from Florida, distributed by Dr. Chapman under 
the names of Aspl. Anchorita, A, verecundum, (fee, and which in his 
Flora is called AspL myriophyllum^ Presl., is here reduced to AipLrhieQ^ 
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yhyllum^ Kunze, var. myriophyllum. It is undoubtedly through some 
nistake that Milwaukee in Wisconsin is given as a station for it. 
AUantodia Brunoniana, Wall., of the East Indies, and Aciiniopteris 
radiata^ Link., of a wider range, follows ne^t to Aiplenium, The usual 
[ndex concludes the volume. The distinguished author is now arranging 
the Aspidioid Ferns, which, we trust, will in due time appear in the 
fourth volume. d. c. e. 

16. Uher einige Famgattungen ; von Dr. G. Mbttsnius, Professor an 
der Universitat zu Leipzig. Frankfort-on-Main. Heinr. Ludw. Bronner. 
1857-9, 3 vols. 4to. — The first contribution (L^ contains an e^saj of six- 
teen pages on the classification of Ferns, whicu being in German is not 
accessible to the majority of those whom it would naturally interest and 
ddubtless enlighten. The learned author carefully considers the subject 
of the venation of Ferns, and after studying it more deeply, perhaps, 
than any other Pteridologist, considers that while differences of venation 
are of great use in distinguishing species and sub-genera, they are too 
indefinite to be used as generic characters. This essay is followed by a 
monograph of the genus Polypodium^ in 121 pages, in which 268 species 
are recognized, many of them described and illustrated by references to 
the numbers of distributed collections, and often by fragmentary but care- 
ful sketches of the venation, in three crowded lithographic plates. There 
are also given the names of a hundred or more dubious or imperfectly 
known species. In the index the names of not less than fifty genera of 
various authors are given as synonymous with parts of Polypodium. 
The species are classified mainly according to the venation and the shape 
of the fronds; and the whole arrangement is so simple, and yet so compre- 
hensive, that, after a little studying of the meaning and application of 
the words used to distinguish sub-generic groups, one has but little diffi- 
culty in tracing an unknown species to its appropriate place in the vast 
genus. 

The second part (pp. 158, tab. 4,) contains (II.) a monograph of Pla- 
giogyria^ a new genus of six species, (since reduced to Lomaria by 
Hooker,) (III.) a notice and figure of Pteris scalaris, Moritz, from Vene- 
zuela, showing a double involucre, similar to that known to exist in Pt, 
aquilina and its allies, and (IV.) an able monograph of Phegopteris 
and Aspidium, treating these genera in the same way as Polypodium in 
the first article. Of Aspidium there are given forty-seven generic syno- 
nyms, excluding such universally adopted genera as Asplenium^ Poly- 
podium^ Woodsia^ <&&, to which some species have been incorrectly re- 
ferred. The admitted species number two hundred and thirty, and there 
are perhaps half as many more doubtful ones. 

The third part (pp. 2 1 0, tab 6,) treats in a similar way of (V.) Cheil- 
anihes, and (VI.) Aspienium, two hundred and forty-nine species of the 
latter genus being recognized. 

In this series of useful and comprehensive treatises ^ on certain Fern- 
genera," Professor Mettenius has followed out logically and carefully the 
principles he laid down at the beginning, and consequently, whatever views 
of the importance of venation, etc., botanists may have, all must concede 
to his writings a consistency as well as ability not often met with. In the 
identifieation of species Professor Mettenius has to aid him the large and 
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valuable herbarium of Kunze, Iiis predecessor at Leipzic, and has been 
intrutited with numerous collections from various herbaria, embracing the 
original specimens of various authors, as Swartz, Desvaux, Pres), kc 
To these may be added many of the Ferns collected by Wilkes' £xplo^ 
\ng Expedition, so that he will bo able to identify in his future works 
the species described by Brackenridgc in the report on the Ferns of that 
Expedition. d. c. s. 

17. Filices Horti Botanici Ltpsiensis; G. Mettbnius. Lipa^ 1866. 
fol. pp. 135, tab. 30. — In tliis work, which preceded those above-mentioned, 
Professor Mettenius has had an opportunity of applying his principles of 
classification to the whole class of Vascular Cryptogamia. Phegoptaii^ 
though without an indusium, is retained as a genus among the Atpditm 
because the stipe is continuous with the rhizoma, and not articulated ai 
in Polypodiece, and because the habit, which has nothing in common with 
Polypodium so closely resembles that of many AspiSiOj that botanists 
are continually making interchanges between tlie two genera, as the 
species become better known. Hypolepis is regarded as PliegopterU with 
reflexed lobes, and is therefore put next to it. The suppression of the old 
Linnsean genus Hemionitis will be regretted, but its venation is all it hai 
to distinguish it from Oymnogramme^ to which it is here reduced. The 
Acrostickece of course give Professor Mettenius some trouble, and it b 
doubtful if he can eventually limit them to the five genera recogniied in 
this work. 

The book is beautifully printed, and the plates are of singular accnnu^ 
and distinctness. D. c. i. 

Zoological Notices. — 

1 8. On the genus Peasia, — In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
of London for 1860, page 37, plate 70, Mr. Wm. H. Pease of Honolala 
has published descriptions and colored figures of five species of Planariidc 
from th^ Sandwich Islands, supposed to form a new genus. Of these 
species, which are pretty well represented on the plate, the first is a 
Slylochus, the second and fifth are Prostkiostoma, the third a Phytanuh 
zoum, and the fourth an Eurylepta, This kind of progress can scarcely 
benefit science. As well might one take a Strombus, a Conus, a Cyprma 
and a Terebra, and found upon them a new genus of shells! w.s. 

19. On the genus Bipaliura ; by Wm. Sfimpson. — During the visit of 
the North Pacific Expedition to Honff Kong in 1854, my attention wis 
called, by Dr. Bowring, to some remarkable vermiform animals which he 
had observed creeping among damp dead leaves in his garden, and which 
he called " ground leeches." One of these we fortunately secured, whidi 
was found upon examination to possess the following characters. The 
body was linear, nearly two feet in length when fully extended, and 
scarcely more than an eighth of an inch in breadth. The surface was 
slimy, like that of a slug, and of a greyish color, with two or three 
longitudinal black stripes above. The head was lunate, transverse to the 
body, with the convexity in front, and the auricles projecting laterally to 
a distance equalling about half the width of the body. Upon the upper 
surface of the head, were scattered some minute black specks, which were 
undoubtedly imperfect eyes (ocelli). On the inferior surface of the body 
there were two small apertures in the median line, the anterior one of 
ii^'hich, at the middle of the body, was the mouth. 
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The wonn therefore belonged to the order Turbellaria and to the tribe 
of Pianarians, it is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable forms, of a 
▼ery distinct and peculiar genus. Upon a recent examination of the 
literary history of the group I find that species of the genus have been 
seen and described by several other observers. The following is its history. 

Many years ago (1835) Dr. T. K Gray in his ** Zoological Miscellany *' 
first described one of these animals under the name of Planaria lunata^ 
from Bengal, (Zool. Misc. p. 6). The description is short, but sufficient 
to show unmistakably the place of the species in the genus under consid* 
eration. This description has been overlooked by all subseouent authors, 
and even Dr. Gray himself appears to have forgotten it, although he has 
undoubted priority. 

Iq 1842 Dr. Cantor in a paper on the fauna and flora of Chusan (Ann. 
Mag. Nat Hist, ix, 277) says, " Among the annelides occurs a remarkable 
form with the anterior part drawn out to the sides like the head of Zy- 
ycma. He also speaks of two other species known to him, one from 
Bengal. The latter is probably PL lunata. 

I can find no further published mention of such forms, even in the 
'^Systema Helminthura" of Diesing, 1851, who overlooks Gray's descrip- 
tion, — until the appearance of my Conspectus of the Turbellaria Dendro- 
coela in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
for February, 1857, where the genus is described under the name of ^e- 
paUum^ which name was 'Suggested by the resemblance of the animal, in 
the shape of its head, etc, to a double mattock, or pick-axe. It was placed 
in the fiunily OeoplanidcB with the following diagnosis. 

** Corpus lineare, depressiusculum. Caput discretum, lunatum, trans- 
verAura; auriculis sat longis, retrorsum tendentibus. Ocelli numerosi, 
minutiy in capite plerumque in ejus marginibus dispositi. Os centrale 
▼el postrcentrale. Apertura genitalis inter os et extremitatem posteriorem, 
septus ad dimidiam distantise sita.'' 

Four species were described, all from the Japanese islands. The origi- 
nal species observed in China was not found named in the Synopsis, as 
Uie specimens of that species were unfortunately lost 

In 1859 the genus was renamed by Dr. Schmarda in his '' Neue Wir- 
bellose Thiere." He calls it Sphyrocephalus and gives a colored figure, 
and an anatomical description. 

Still more recently, in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, it 
has been again named by Dr. R Percival Wright, who calls it Dunlopea^ 
and describes three species. Dr. Wright, however, having only preserved 
specimens to examine, has misunderstood its character somewhat He 
states that there are no ocelli, and has failed to perceive the genital 
opening. 

Both Schmarda and Wright have overlooked previous labors, so that 
the genus now rejoices in three distinct appellations, all given within four 
years. Of these Bipalium is the earliest Eight species are now known. 

20. The Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, Mass., was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies and addresses, to the service of 
Science and the Commonwealth, on the 13th of November, in the pres- 
ence of a large concourse of invited guests. 
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IV. ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 

1. Three more Asteroidft, — ^Three more of the large gronp of little plan- 
ets between Mars and Jupiter have been discovered since Sept. 1, I860. 
In consequence of a prior discovery, the one detected by Mr. Fergosonit 
Washington, D. C, September, 1860, and numbered 59, haa been ad- 
vanced to No. 60. It is proposed to call it Titania, 

The numbering of the asteroids is in danger of becoming oonfiued on 
any plan yet devised. It is scarcely possible to say what is the order of 
discovery in absolute time, for a planet is sometimes seen several days be- 
fore its true character is determined. The exact order of numbering is of 
little importance, but it is desirable that the numbers once adopted uionld 
not be changed without urgent reason. The number of the second 
Daphne is not even yet well settled. 

The 59th asteroid, (of 10th magnitude) was discovered by M. Chaoo^ 
nac at Paris, Sept. 12, 1860. 

The 61st, named JDande, (of 10-1 1th magnitude) was first seen Sept 
9, 1860, by Goldschmidt, but on account of his illness it was lost for aere- 
ral days. 

The 62d named JSrato (of 11th magnitude) was discovered byDn. 
Fdrster and Lesser at Berlin, Sept 14, 1860. 

2. UTew Comet, — A telescopic comet was discovered October 23, 18M, 
by M. Temple at Marseilles. Its place, Oct 23, 161* 30°> m. t Man^ waa 
R. A. lOh 4™ 38«, N. decl. 28** 27'. 

3. Further observations on the Shooting Stare of August 9—10, IMO. 
1.) At Chicago, III., by Mr. Francis Bradley and others. 
^n the evening of August 8, 1860, Mr. B. watching alone from lO^^ 

301° to midnight, saw seven shooting stars, but the sky was much clouded. 

On the night of Aug. 9 he observed alone from ll^* SO"^ p.m. to 1^ 
A. M. of the 10th, fifty-seven phootin? stars, 41 of which he counted dnring 
the last hour, the sky being throughout the hour much encumbered by 
small cumulous clouds. 

On the night of Aug. 10, Mr. Bradley was assisted by Messrs. E. P. 
Marsh, Wm. Dickinson, Henry K Chesbrough, and I. H. Scupham. Be- 
tween 11^^ p. If. of the 10th and 2^ a.m. of the 11th, they observed 384 
different shooting stars, distributed as follows, viz: 

lU to I2h 12* to lA U to 2h 

N.E. 28 N.E. 23 NE. 15 

E. 40 £. 

8. 26 U. 

S.W. 82 S.W. 

N.W. 22 N.W. 

14S 146 96 

During the last hour clouds appeared and increased so much that bjS 
o'clock the sky was half covered, and the watch was therefore given m. 
After midnight the moon also interfered to some extent Of the whota 
number of meteors seen about 30 were not conformable to the usual radi- 
ant which for the night of the lOth-llth was a circle about two degreai 
in diameter, whose centre was in A.R. 2*> 8™, N. P.D. 29®. 

The Aurora Borealis was visible Aug. 8, 10, 12, 17, being unoom- 
monly fine 011 the night of the lOth-llth. 
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(2.) PariB^ France^ by M. Coulvier-Gravier. — This indefatigable ob- 
r>'er has published in the Coniptes liendus of the French Academy 
, 263), a table .cci^i^g ^^ results of his observations from July 13 to 
iig. 12, 1860. The mean hourly number at midnight of shooting sttirs 
jg. 9 he finds to be 62, Aug. 10th, 54, or about ten times as large as 

finds it rn the middle of July. 
(3.) Rome^ Italy ^ by M. Secchi. — The shooting stars observed early 

the month gave a decisive maximum on the 10th of August, viz., 

9th, from 9& to 10^ SO*" p. m. 50 shooting stars, of which 8 were very brilliants 
10th, •• 8a46«" 104 SC" "124 " " " 26 " " 

11th," 8*30"" 9* 80'» " 25 " " « 6 " " " 

The observations at Chicago of the lOth-llth, taken v^ith those at 
ew Haven of the night before, show that the August meteoric display 
ntinues to agree closely in nil its characteristics with the phenomenon 

observed more than twenty years ago. The number of shooting stars 

this epoch is at least six times the common average, increases from even- 
g twilight to morning dawn, is about equal on the night of the 9th and 
e night of the 10th, and the apparent direction of nearly all is from 
e vicinity of the constellation Perseus. E. C. Herrick. 

4. Shooting Stars in November, 1860. — For a few years before and after 
e ever-memorable meteoric showers of November 13th, 1832, and No- 
rm bcr 13, 1833, shooting stars were unusually abundant on that calendar 
ly. The cycle of this phenomenon being apparently about thirty-three 
.'ars, there is reason to hope for its recurrence on a large scale in 1865, 
366, or 1867, and we may expect now to see some traces of its coming, 
t New Haven this year, the sky was unfortunately overcast during the 
ghts of Nov. 11-12 and 12-13. The following statements show, bow- 
er, that about this period the number of shooting stars was plainly 
Kjve the average. The observations from Maryland indicate that, not- 
ithstanding this is leap-year, the night of the 13th-14th Is the most 
rtile. This confirms the supposition that the meteoric shower of No- 
imber is slowly advancing intojthe year. If, as is highly probable, this 
splay is the direct successor of the like displays of Oct. 26, 1202 and 
cU 30, 1366, ^this Jour. [1], xl, 364,) the motion of the node of the 
me or ring which furnishes these shooting stars is at the rate of three 
• four days in a century. e. c. h. 

(1.) Near Cape Hatteras, lat 35° N., long. 75°, Nov. 7, I860.— Dr. 
ronson, of New York, Prof. C. U. Shepard and daughter, counted /or/y- 
X meteors in two hours, from 7** to 9^ p. m. They were mostly from a 
y\ni to the N.E. of the zenith. The mate of the steamer Columbia said 
s saw an equal number the previous night when they were North of 
ape Hatteras. The night of the 8th nothing unusual was seen. 

(2.) Nete Haven^ Conn, — Wedn. morning, Nov. 14, I860. Sky xf^rj 
ear and no moon. Prof. H. A. Newton, watching alone, from 3*^ lo*" 
> 4h 15m r^^^ looking to the S E. observed twenty-one shooting stars. His 
ew was limited by high buildings and other obstructions, and embraced 
>out one fourth of the hemisphere, from the zenith down to an altitude of 
x)ut 30**; the constellation Leo being in the centre of the fit?ld of view. 
f the meteors seen less than a fourth part traced back would intersect in 
le sickle in Leo, a larger number would intersect near the zenith. None 
ere remarkable for size or for train. 
Am. Jous. Scl— Secokd Ssrisi, Vol. XXXI, No. 91.— Ja2t., 186L 

18 
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Not. 15. Sky ferj clear. Prof. H. A. Nefwton watching as before 
dnring 46 minutes from 3^ 40™ to 4^ 26°*, observed fifteen shooting stsn, 
having the same general characteristics as those of the morning previow, 

(3.) New York City, — ^November 14. Prof. A. C. Twining watdiedibr 
shooting stars during one hour, from 3 a. m. to 4 a. m. His position w» 
at an open area commanding a good view of the S.E. quarter <if the sky. 
The atmosphere was uncommonly clear, but the glare A the street lamps 
doubtless interfered with the visibility of very &int meteors. Daring the 
first fifteen minutes by estimate, he observed ten meteors, eight of which 
had paths conformable to the radiant point of 1833, and two of whidi had 
paths not conformable. For the next half hour not a meteor was seen. 
At 3^ 45™ the largest of all appeared, with a long, conformaUe and bril- 
liant path. After this till 4^ three non-conformable were seen, two of 
which shot from near the zenith. The observed number during the hoor, 
was therefore 14, nine conformable and five unconformable. In oondo- 
sion, he remarks : — ^ Compared with the similar phenomena in the yesis 
following the great meteoric shower of 1833, the meteors of the prsseot 
year (except the single one at 3*^ 45™^ were but faintly develf^Md. T«t 
it was impossible not to perceive in tne whole taken together at least a 
symptomatic return of the periodical display. The morning of the 18th 
may have been richer in the phenomena, but it was not £iv<M«ble for ob- 
servation." 

(4.) Montgomery Co», Md, — Very full observations were made during 
the two entire nights of Nov. 12 and 13, (both clear.) under the directioD 
of Mr. Francis Miller, principally by the students of die Stanmore School, 
in Montgomery Co., Md. The following table shows the number of 
shooting stars observed during the different hours. 

N. S. R W. 
Nov. 12, 6 1* P.M. to *lh p. M. 

7 "8 

8 ** » 
» "10 

10 -n 

11 "12 

18, A.M. "1 A.M. 

1 "2 

2 * 8 
8 "4 
4 *• 6 



18, 6^ P.M. •* 7 P.M. 

7 « 8 

8 " » 

9 "10 

10 "11 

11 "12 

14, a.m. " 1a.m. 

1 -2 

2 "8 
8 "4 
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For the purpose of comparison, Mr. Miller with some of his scholars 
>b6erved on the night of December 12, 1860, and during 8 hours and 40 
ninntes ending at midnight, they saw 180 di£ferent shooting stars, dis- 
xibuted as follows, viz : 

Sh 20* to 94 p. M. 
9 "10 

10 « 11 

11 " 12 

It should be remembered that the season from December 6th onward 
I few days is one in which shooting stars are sometimes unusually 
lumerons. (See this Jour. [1], xxxv, 361.) 

(5.) Bloomington^ Ind.—-ln a letter to the Editors of this Journal, 
Prof. Daniel Kirkwood of the Indiana State University writes as follows : 

** Assisted by several members of the Senior Class, I kept an incessant 
ratch for meteors during six hours on the night of the 12th inst (No- 
rember, 1860.) The namber of observers was at no time less than five, 
o that the entire hemisphere was kept in view. The first to notice the 
tppearance of a meteor announced it aloud, that it might not be counted 
nore than once. The whole number seen was 381, as follows: 

- 46 

. 66 

• ■ • 68 

- 66 

- 90 
- - - - 46 

881 

About one half of those seen after one o'clock appeared to diverge from 
he usual point in Leo." 

5. Narirative of the American Expedition to N, W. British America^ 
observe the total Solar Eclipse of July 18/A, 1860 ; written by Wm. 
•'errel, and communicated by Capt C. H. Davis, U. SiN., Saperinten- 
lent of the Nautical Almanac. — The party consisted ^ two assistants 
ent from the Nautical Almanac Ofiicc, and of Mr. i H. Scudder, of 
k>ston, who was sent by the Museum of Comparative Zoology to make 
ollections in Natural History, and who was also engaged to assist in 
oaking observations on the day of the eclipse. Leaving Boston and 
Cambridge at different times, the members of the party met at St Paul 
m the 14th of June. Engaging a passage here on Mr. Burbank's line 
>f stages and steamboat for Fort Garry, on the Red river of the north, 
hey left on the morning of the 16th, and after traveling four days in a 
orthwestern direction over the beautiful and fertile, though almost en- 
Irely uninhabited, plains of Minnesota, they arrived at Georgetown, on 
^d river. The party remained here one day waiting for the arrival of 
be Anson Northrop, a boat which runs on the Red river between this 
lace and Fort Garry, and while here, enjoyed the hospitality and kind 
ssistancc of A. H. Murray, Esqr., Chief Trader of the Hon. Hudson's 
5ay Company, who seemed to be much interested in science in general, 
nd in the success of the expedition. After following the very tortuous 
onrse of Red river about 400 miles, the party arrived at Fort Garry, in 
»ritish America, on the 25th of June. Calling here upon Gov. Wm. 
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Mactavish, and presenting him a letter received from the late Sir George 
Simpson granting permission to enter the territory, the members of th« 
party were treated by him very courteously, and received his efficient 
and kind advice and assistance in obtaining an outfit and supplies ibr 
their canoe voyage through lake Winnipeg and up the Saskatchewan 
river, lie made arrangements to transport them and their ba^age on 
a barge to the Stone Fort about twenty miles below Fort Garry, and 
granted them the use of a large North canoe there without charge, and 
also gave them a letter to Mr. Lillie in charge there, requesting hira to 
aid them in obtaining a suitable crew, and every thing else necessary for 
tlie expedition. An old and experienced guide and five paddlers were 
obtained, mostly aboriginal natives of the country, and the party was 
ready to leave on the 28th. The remainder of the route of the expedi- 
tion was down the Red river about twenty miles to the lake, through 
the lake to the mouth of the Saskatchewan, and then up the Saskatche 
wan to Cumberland House, in all about 550 miles. The country after 
leaving the lied river settlement, is a desolate and uninhabited wilde^ 
neSvS, abounding in marshes and tamarac swamps, with a few limestone 
bluff's along the western coast of the lake. A few encampments of mi- 
gratory Indians, obtaining a miserable subsistence from fishing, were the 
only inhabitants seen. A voyage on lake Winnipeg in a frail canoe 
of birch bark, when it is stormy, is considered dangerous, especially the 
making of traverses of ten or twelve miles, of which there are a great 
many, and as the party had an unusually stormy time, and a rather frail 
canoe heavily loade<l, it was very much detained on the voyage by the 
wind and waves. The party was fourteen days in going the length of 
the lake from Red river to the mouth of the Saskatchewan, and during 
the whole time it was enabled to proceed only one entire day without 
interruption, and was obliged to spend three consecutive days and nights 
on a small island in the lake on account of a Ion*; continued and violent 
storm. On arilving at the mouth of the Saskatchewan it was found that 
the river was nljer known to be higher, and that the ascent over the rap 
ids and up the Airrent the whole distance to Cumberland House would 
be unusuallv ditncult only a little more than four davs were left; yet the 
party still hoped TO be able to accomplish it against the time of the 
eclipse. The crtV labored very hard in ascending the rapids, being 
obliged at some })l^ees to drng the canoe jdong close by the shore by 
means of ro})es, takfng first only one half of the baggage and then re- 
turning for the othcr'half, and at other places to exert the utmost of 
their strength with loilg poles in getting it past high and steep bluffs 
and rocks pmjecting into the current, so that two days were spent in 
making the (iraud Porhige, and ascending some eight or ten miles of 
rapids near the mouth of tjic river. The party now despaired of being 
able to reach Cumberland Rouse in time fur the eclipse, but still haa 
hopes of being able to get within the limits of total darkness. After 
parsing thi\)ugli Cedar lake, the ^v]lo!e country for nearly a hundred 
miles was overtlowed l>y the water of tbo river, so that the party could 
find no dry s])ot to stop upon but were obli!:^ed to cook with a fire made 
amongst the roots of large floating trees, and eat and sleep in the canoe. 
In order to get, if possible, within the limits of total darkness to ob- 
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Berre the eclipse, the crew were persuaded to paddle up the river for 
thirty-six hours without stopping for sleep or rest, but late in the evening 
preceding the eclipse the party had been able to get only to the mouth 
of Moose river, a few miles only within the limits of total darkness. It 
was now very cloudy and rainy, and the strength of the crew was ex- 
hausted so that the party could do no better than stop and make prepa- 
i-ations for observing the eclipse from this point, if by chance it should 
be visible next morning. It was, however, still raining in the morning 
and continued very cloudy until after the beginning of the eclipse, so 
that it could not be observed. A few glimpses of the eclipse were caught 
nevertheless, before it became total, but for some time immediately be- 
fore and after the time of totality it was completely obscured by the 
clouds, so that no observations of the physical phenomena which always 
occur at that time, could be made. Just before the time of the total 
eclipse the clouds suddenly became very dark, which any one not ac- 
quainted with the cause might have attributed to the sudden gathering 
and thickening of the clouds before a heavy shower of rain. The dark- 
ness was at no time so great that the title page of the Nautical Alma- 
nac could not be read with facility. The instant of the end of the total 
eclipse was determined by the observation of a sudden change in the in- 
tensity of the light, although the disc of the sun was not seen for some 
time afterward. There were two strata of clouds, an upper stratum 
with openings through which the disc of the sun was at times seen, and 
a lower stratum of thin scudding clouds, which served as a screen dur- 
ing the greater part of the time, for observing the eclipse when it was 
seen through the openings in the stratum above. 

The following are the results of the observations made with the tele- 
scope and sextant : 

Latitude of station, - - - 63® 

Chronometer fast of local time, - - 1^ 

Ending of total eclipse, - - - 18 

Last contact, 19 

Last contact with large spot, - - 19 

The party was furnished with Professor Hind's Report, and the accom- 
panying maps, of the Assinaboine and Saskatchewan exploring expedi- 
tion, which were of great advantage in enabling it to determine its rate 
of progress, the distance and locality of good boat harbors, &c., by a 
reference to the map in which all the principal bays, islands, capes, har- 
bors, dangerous boulders, <fec., seem to be accurately delineated, as well 
as described in the report. They were especially useful in determining 
the point on the river of the southern limit of total darkness of the 
eclipse. 

In returning, the party was again much detained by stormy weather, 
being obliged to stop four days and nights on point Kichinashi, and 
was again fourteen days in traversing the lake. On arriving at Fort 
Garry, on the 8th of August, it was found that the Anson Northrop 
had stopped running on account of low water and was laid up for the 
season, so that the party was detained there two weeks without any 
means of getting away or writing home. Finally an arrangement was 
made with Mn M'Kinney, who was coming through to St Paul with 
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a train of ox wagons and carts for merchandize, to take the paitf 
and its baggage with him : hence its long delay. Twenty-two dap 
were occupied in crossing the plains from Fort Garry to St. Paul, ij 
way of Pembina on Red river and Crow Wing on the Miasiasippi, 180 
miles above St Paul, so that the party were not able to get back to 
Cambridge before the 20th of September. 

V. BOOK NOTICES. 

1. On the Impurities of Commercial Zinc, vfith Spseial JUfereius Is 
the Residue insoluble in Dilute Acids, to Sulphur, and to Arsenic; bj 
Charlbr W. Eliot and Frank H. Stoker, pp. 40, 4to. (From the 
Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, [N. S.,] voL 
viii, p. 67).* 

In the elaborate memoir before us the authors have given a detailed 
account of their investigation of the impurities of commercial xinc and 
of their endeavors to obtain precise and de6nite knowledge upon the sab- 
ject, with which to replace the loose, inaccurate and often contradictoiy 
statements which are current in chemical literature. 

Having iu the first place given a very complete synopsis of the opia- 
ions which had previously been recorded, they proceed at once to de- 
scribe the experiments made by themselves. In order that their results 
should be as general as possible they examined authentic specimens of all 
the commercial zincs which they were able to procure : viz., 1. Silesisn, 
2. Vieille Moniapne, 3. New Jersey, 4. Pennsylvanian, (from Peno« and 
Lehigh Zinc Works at Bethlehem*} 5. Vieille Montagne, (such as is used 
at the U. S. Mint,) 6. a sample labelled Zinc pur, from Rousseaa Frerei 
dealers in pure chemicals at Paris, 7. of unknown origin obtained in Ber- 
lin, (Prussia), — 8, 9, 10 and 11, samples of ^^ English Zinc,** obtained 
from different works in Wales. 

** A qualitative examination of the residues left by these sines wben 
treated with dilute acids, showed that they consisted chiefly of nutaUie 
lead. It will appear in the sequel, that lead is the chief impurity of 
commercial zinc, and that the carbon, tin, copper, iron, arsenic, asd 
other impurities found in it by previous observers, occur either in very 
minute quantities, or rarely, and doubtless accidentally." 

The amount of lead in each of the zincs above specified was deter- 
mined quantitatively with great care. The results are as follows rf 

Name of Zinc. Amouot o( lead in ptfcMt 

Silesian, --- 1*46 

Vieille Montague, 0-2J)2 

New Jersev, 0*079 

Pennsylvania, O'OOOj 

Mint, 0-494 

Rousseau Freres, 0*106 

Berlin, - - 1-297 

* CommunicAted to the Academy, May, 29th, 1860. 

f For the methods of analysis followed and precautions taken, as well m for m- 
merous other interesting detaiU which lack of space compels us to omit, ths retdtf 
is referred to the original memoir. — Eos. 

X This sine leares no appreciable residue when dissolysd in dilate add 
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iac Amoant of lead la p«r c«nt. 

from Wrexham, - - - - 1-192 

» , , " Mines Royal (Neath), - - - 0-823 

wtx < u Diiiwyn & Co. (Swansea). - - 1-661 

" Messrs. Vivian, (**) - - 1-616 

races of cadmium and of tin were observed in several of the 
zinc. In no case however could the sum of both these 
e amounted to one twenty-fifth of one per cent,— excepting 
irsey Zinc which gave decided indications of tin. 
er could be detected in any sample of zinc excepting that 
Jersey which contained 0-1298 per cent of this metal. 
n is usually present in commercial zinc — in quantity gener- 
lan 0*2 per cent — being derived from the moulds in which 

cast, has been demonstrated by previous observers.* 
Cliot and Storer have therefore deemed it unnecessary to oc- 
i^elves further with this impurity. They have nevertheless 

the amount of iron in several of their specimens of zinc 

New Jersey contained 0*2088 per cent of iron, 
d to nickel, cobalt, manganese, etc., which have been said to 
mes in zinc, the authors remark that, '*tbe occurrence of 
Is has been denied just as often as it has been asserted, but 
urse impossible to assert the universal negative, that these 

never to be found in any spelter. ♦ ♦ * ♦ Thus much 
ely asserted, however, that if nickel, cobalt, and manganese 
» be found in commercial zinc, thev occur there accidentally, 
ly, abnormally, and in quantities hardly to be appreciated, 

insignificant" 

-With reference to carbon as an imparity of zinc, we have attempted 
this single point, — Does it occur in the residue insoluble in dilute arids, 
j^nerally believed, but never to our knowledge proved t One fact alone 
iccurrence of carbon, or of any other non- metallic substance, in this reel- 
ly improbable. We have observed that the residues from the Silesian, 
Rousseau Frdres, Berlin, and Mint zincs are completely dissolved in per- 
>n, acidulated with chlorhydric acid. If carbon or siuca were present 
ciable quantity, complete solution of the residue in this reagent could 
ted In testing the residues from our various spelters for carbon, we 
following process. 

rty to forty grammes of the zinc to be tested were dissolved in pure 
lydric acid, the black residue thoroughly washed with hot water, and, 
at much below one hundred degrees (C.). The dry, grayish powder was 
up with fused chromate of lead, and the mixture was introduced into a 
lown in a tube whose diameter was not quite a centimetre. At a short 
1 the bulb, this tube was drawn down to a diameter of one or two mil- 
the extremity of the fine tube placed under lime* water in a small test- 
bulb was heated|till the chromate of lead was fused, and if anv carbon 
isent in the residue, tlie evolved gas would have caused a cloudinf>ss or 
of carbonate of lime in the lime-water. In this manner we first tested 
( of lead by itself, and found no cloud or precipitate in ihe lime- water. 
;rted the smallest possible pnrticle of carbon into the bulb with a little 
lead, and obtained a large distinct cloud of carbonate of lime in the 
1 the test-glass, and in the capillary tube which delivered the gas. Uav- 
red the purity of the reagent employed, and the extreme delicacy of the 
ed in succession the residues from Silesian, Vieille Montague, and Ber- 

ly by Karsten in Karstcn u. Dechen's Arehiv f. Mineralogies xvi, 628 ; 
I Polyt. Jowrn., Ixxxvi, 193. 
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voted to the various forms of dne species. American Caricologists nill 
be delighted to find so many of our own species in tliis volume, such ai 
C, Franklinii^ lazoy livida^ limosa^ Magellanica^ (which is C, irriffua^— 
]iere we think the rule of priority might have been waived), raua^ retrih 
fiexa^ bromoides^ fflaucesceru, turpescens, Ellioitiiy SchweiniUii^ rottrata, 
folliculata^ subulata^ Shortiana^ debiliSn glabra (a new species gleaned from 
our old fields by Dr. Kneiskern), retrorsa^ tentaculaia^ Halei^ equarron- 
etenolepis, NovoB-AnfflicB, Emmonsii^ varia^ PentuylvaMcn^ umbelUHOf 
nigremarginita, Floridana, Richardsoni^ miliacea, — not to mention i^vend 
others from further north or the far northwest We hear that even a third 
volume is in a forward state of preparation, which may be Inid before 
our Caricologists by tlie time they have digested the ample portion now so 
liberally supplied, — so rich is our author in materials, so zealous in good 
works. ^*Carice pastus acuta'^ having long foraged upon the sedges of 
every laud, and ruminated his vast stock of materials with unwearied 
patience and skill, long may he still flourish to produce such noble 
volumes as these. A. o. 

14. A Second Century of Ferns ; being Figures with brief DeseripUoss 
of one hundred newn or rare, or imperfectly known species of Ferns ; from 
various parts of the World ; by Sir William Jackson Hookbr, K.H., dec. 
London, 1860. William Pamplin. 8vo. Parts I and II, tab. 1-^0.— 
The first Century of Ferns was published several years since ; it consisted 
entirely of plates and descriptions taken from the well known Icoasts 
Plantarum^ but the plates were not numbered to correspond with thoee 
of the IconeSy and for this reason the work has not been generally quoted 
by writers on Ferns. The second Century^ however, consists entirely of 
new matter, well selected, and ita publication brings to light many new , 
or obscure species. A new Struthiopteris {S, orientalis. Hook.) from 
Japan, figured at plate 4, and the imperfectly known Camptosorus Siti- 
ricuSy Rupr., (here reduced to Scolopendrium,) at plate 35, will especially 
interest the American botanist. The latter Fern differs from our com- 
mon Walking-leaf *^ by the entire absence of lobes or auricles at the base 
of the frond." d. c. s. 

1 6. Species Filicum ; being Descriptions of all knoton Ferns. Illtts- 
trated with Plates; by Sir William Jackson Hookbr, KH., dbo. 
Parts XI and XII, or vol. iii, parts III and IV. pp. 161-291, Ub. 181- 
210. — This portion of the work is mostly taken up by the latter part of 
the great genus Jsplenium, including Darea, Athgrium, Diplaxium^ 
Anisogoniuvi, Hemidictyum, itc, of authors. Diplazium differs from 
other Asplenia only in the double fruit-dots, a most inconstant character. 
Darea passes into Fuasplenium through many species having the marb 
of both groups ; and even Athyrium, perhaps the best defined of all, is 
too uncertain to be separately retained. Such genera as Anisog<miumi 
Hemidictyum and Thatnnopteris, depending only on slight differences ia 
venation, are of course rejected, in conformity with the plan of the whole 
work. Of the genus, thus consolidated, 305 species are described, be- 
sides many dubious or unknown forms, which are barely enumerated. 
The graceful little Fern from Florida, distributed by Dr. Chapman under 
the names of Aspl, Anchorita, A, verecundum, &c,, and which in his 
Flora is called AspL myriophyllumy Presl., is here reduced to AMpl.rhiMth 
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Thyllum^ Kunze, var. myriophyllum. It is undoubtedly through some 
[Distake that Milwaukee in Wisconsin is given as a station for it. 
AUantodia Brunoniana, Wall., of the East Indies, and Actiniopteris 
radiatOy Link., of a wider range, follows ne^t to Aiplenium, The usual 
Index concludes the volume. The distinguished author is now arranging 
the Aspidioid Ferns, which, we trust, will in due time appear in the 
fourth volume. d. c. e. 

16. Vher einige Famgattungen ; von Dr. G. MsTTSNnTS, Professor an 
der Universitat zu Leipzig. Frankfort-on-Main. Heinr. Ludw. Bronner. 
1857-9, 3 vols. 4to. — The first contribution ^I.^ contains an e^saj of six- 
teen pages on the classification of Ferns, whicu being in German is not 
accessible to the majority of those whom it would naturally interest and 
ddubtless enlighten. The learned author carefully considers the subject 
of the venation of Ferns, and after studying it more deeply, perhaps, 
than any other Pteridologist, considers that while difi^erences of venation 
are of great use in distinguishing species and sub-genera, they are too 
indefinite to be used as generic characters. This essay is followed by a 
monograph of the genus Polypodium, in 121 pages, in which 268 species 
are recognized, many of them described and illustrated by references to 
the numbers of distributed collections, and often by fragmentary but care- 
ful sketches of the venation, in three crowded lithographic plates. There 
are also given the names of a hundred or more dubious or imperfectly 
known species. In the index the names of not less than fifty genera of 
various authors are given as synonymous with parts of Polypodium. 
The species are classined mainly according to the venation and the shape 
of the fronds; and the whole arrangement is so simple, and yet so compre- 
hensive, that, after a little studying of the meaning and application of 
the words used to distinguish sub-generic groups, one has but little diffi- 
culty in tracing an unknown species to its appropriate place in the vast 
genus. ^ 

The second part (pp. 158, tab. 4,) contains (II.) a monograph of Pla- 
giogyria, a new genus of six species, (since reduced to Lomaria by 
Hooker,) (III.) a notice and figure of Pteris scalaris^ Moritz, from Vene- 
zuela, showing a double involucre, similar to that known to exist in Pt, 
aquilina and its allies, and (IV.) an able monograph of Phegopteris 
and Atpidium^ treating these genera in the same way as Polypodium in 
the first article. Of Anpidium there are given forty-seven generic syno- 
nyms, excluding such universally adopted genera as Asplenium^ Poly- 
podium^ Woodsia, <&&, to which some species have been incorrectly re- 
ferred. The admitted species number two hundred and thirty, and there 
are perhaps half as many more doubtful ones. 

The third part (pp. 210, tab 6,) treats in a similar way of (V.) Cheil' 
anthes, and (VI.) Asplenium, two hundred and forty-nine species of the 
latter genus being recognized. 

In this series of useful and comprehensive treatises ^ on certain Fern- 
genera," Professor Mettenius has followed out logically and carefully the 
principles he laid down at the beginning, and consequently, whatever views 
of tlie importance of venation, etc., botanists may have, all must concede 
to his writings a consistency as well as ability not often met with. In the 
identification of species Professor Mettenius has to aid him the large and 
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valuable herbarium of Kunze, Iiis predecessor at Leipzic, and has been 
intrusted with numerous collections from various herbaria, embracing the 
original specimens of various authors, as Swartz, Desvaux, Presl, ke. 
To these may be added many of the Ferns collected by Wilkes' £xpIo^ 
ing Expedition, so that he will be able to identify in his future worb 
the species described by Brackenridgc in the report on the Ferns of that 
Expedition. d. c. e. 

17. Filices Horti Botanici Lipsiensis; G. Mettbnius. Lips^ 1856. 
fol. pp. 135, tab. 30. — In this work, which preceded those above-mentioned, 
Professor Mettenius has had an opportunity of applying his principles of 
classification to the whole class of Vascular Cryptogamia. Phe^ptmi, 
though without an indusium, is retained as a genus among the Atpidim 
because the stipe is continuous with the rhizoma, and not articulated u 
in Polypodiece^ and because the habit, which has nothincf in common with 
Polypodium so closely resembles that of many Aspiaiay that botanists 
are continually making interchanges between the two ffenera, as the 
species become better known. Hypolepis is regarded as Phepapteris with 
reflexed lobes, and is therefore put uext to it. The suppression of the old 
Linnsean genus ffemioniiis will be regretted, but its venation is all it has 
to distinguish it from Oymnogramme^ to which it is here reduced. Th« 
AcroBtickece of course give Professor Mettenius some trouble, and it is 
doubtful if he can eventually limit them to the five genera recognized in 
this work. 

The book is beautifully printed, and the plates are of singular accuncj 
and distinctness. D. c. i. 

Zoological Notices. — 

1 8. On the genus Peasia, — In the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
of London for 1860, page 37, plate 70, Mr. Wm. H. Pease of Honolulu 
has published descriptions and colored figures of five species of Planariids 
from th^ Sandwich Islands, supposed to form a new genus. Of these 
species, which are pretty well represented on the plate, the first is a 
Stylochus, the second and fifth are Prostkiostoma, the third a Physano- 
zoumy and the fourth an Eurylepta, This kind of progress can scarcely 
benefit science. As well might one Uke a S trombus, a Conus, a Cyprm 
and a Terebra, and found upon them a new genus of shells! w.s. 

19. On the genus Bipaliura ; by Wm. Stimpson. — During the visit of 
the North Pacific Expedition to Hong Kong in 1854, my attention was 
called, by Dr. Bowring, to some remarkable vermiform animals which he 
had observed creeping among damp dead leaves in his garden, and which 
he called "ground leeches." One of these we fortunately secured, which 
was found upon examination to possess the following characters. The 
body was linear, nearly two feet in length when fully extended, and 
scarcely more than an eighth of an inch in breadth. The surface was 
slimy, like that of a slug, and of a greyish color, with two or three 
longitudinal black stripes above. The head was lunate, transverse to the 
body, with the convexity in front, and the auricles projecting laterally to 
a distance equalling about half the width of the body. Upon the upper 
surface of the head, were scattered some minute black specks, which were 
undoubtedly imperfect eyes (ocelli). On the inferior surface of the body 
there were two small apertures in the median line, the anterior one of 
ii^'hich, at the middle of the body, was the mouth. 
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The worm therefore belonged to the order Turbellaria and to the tribe 
of Planarians, it is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable forms, of a 
▼erj distinct and peculiar genus. Upon a recent examination of the 
literary history of the group I find that species of the genus have been 
seen and described by several other observers. The following is its history. 

Many years ago (1836) Dr. T. E. Gray in his "Zoological Miscellany" 
first described one of these animals under the name of Planaria lunata, 
from Bengal, (Zool. Misc. p. 5). The description is short, but sufficient 
to show unmistakably the place of the species in the genus under consid- 
eration. This description has been overlooked by all subseauent authors, 
and even Dr. Gray himself appears to have forgotten it, although he has 
undoubted priority. 

In 1842 Dr. Cantor in a paper on the fauna and flora of Chusan (Ann. 
Mag. Nat Hist, iz, 211) says, " Among the annelides occurs a remarkable 
form with the anterior part drawn out to the sides like the head of Zy- 
gama. He also speaks of two other species known to him, one from 
Bengal. The latter is probably PI. lunata. 

I can find no further published mention of such forms, even in the 
''Systema Helminthura" of Diesing, 1851, who overlooks Gray's descrip- 
tion, — until the appearance of my Conspectus of the Turbellaria Dendro- 
ccela in the Proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
for February, 1857, where the genus is described under the name of Bi- 
paliumj which name was 'Suggested by the resemblance of the animal, in 
the shape of its head, etc, to a double mattock, or pick-axe. It was placed 
in the family Otoplamdm with the following diagnosis. 

" Corpus lineare, depressiusculum. Caput discretum, lunatum, trans- 
versura; auriculis sat longis, retrorsum tendentibus. Ocelli numerosi, 
minntiy in capita plerumque in ejus marginibus dispositi. Os centrale 
▼el post-centrale. Apertura genitalis inter os et extremitatem posteriorem, 
septus ad dimidiam distantiae sita.*' 

Four species were described, all from the Japanese islands. The origi- 
nal species observed in China was not found named in the Synopsis, as 
the specimens of that species were unfortunately lost 

In 1859 the genus was renamed by Dr. Schmarda in his ^ Neue Wir- 
bellose Thiere." He calls it Sphyrocephalus and gives a colored figure, 
and an anatomical description. 

Still more recently, in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History, it 
has been again named by Dr. K Percival Wright, who calls it Dunlopea^ 
and describes three species. Dr. Wright, however, having only preserved 
specimens to examine, has misunderstood its character somewhat He 
states that there are no ocelli, and has failed to perceive the genital 
opening. 

Both Schmarda and Wright have overlooked previous labors, so that 
the genus now rejoices in three distinct appellations, all given within four 
years. Of these Bipalium is the earliest Eight species are now known. 

20. The Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, Mass., v^sxa 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies and addresses, to the service of 
Science and the Commonwealth, on the 13th of November, in the pres- 
ence of a large concourse of invited guests. 
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IV. ASTROXOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 

1. Three more Asteroids, — ^Three more of the large group of little pIiB- 
ets between Mars and Jupiter have been discovered since Sept. 1, 18601 
In consequence of a prior discovery, the one detected by Mr. Ferguson at 
Washington, D. C, September, 1860, and numbered 59, has been ad- 
vanced to No. 60. It is proposed to call it Titania, 

The numbering of the asteroids is in danger of becoming confused od 
any plan yet devised. It is scarcely possible to say what is the order d 
discovery in absolute time, for a planet is sometimes seen several days bs* 
fore its true character is determined. The exact order of numbering kd 
little importance, but it is desirable that the numbers once adopted uioald 
not be changed without urgent reason. The number of the aeoond 
Daphne is not even yet well settled. 

The 59th asteroid, (of 10th magnitude) was discovered by M. Chaoa^ 
nac at Paris, Si^pt. 12, 1860. 

The 61st, named Dande, (of 10-1 1th magnitude) was first seen Sept 
9, 1 860, by Goldschmidt, but on account of his illness it was lost for seit' 
ral days. 

The 62d named Urato (of 11th magnitude) was discovered byDn. 
F5rster and Lesser at Berlin, Sept. 14, 1860. 

2. New Cornet, — A telescopic comet was discovered October 23, I860, 
by M. Temple at Marseilles. Its place, Oct 23, \^^ 30™ m. t Man., vn 
R A. lOh 4ni 38«, N. decl. 28** 27'. 

3. Further observations on the Shooting Stars of August 9-10, 1360. 
1.) At Chicago^ IlL, by Mr. Fkancis Bradley and others. 

')n the evening of August 8. 1860, Mr. B. watching alone from 10^ 
30"* to midnight, saw seven shooting stars, but the sky was much clonded 

On the night of Aug. 9 he observed alone from 11^ SO^n p.iLtol^ 
A. M. of the 10th, Jifty-seven fhooting stars, 41 of which he counted dnriog 
tlio liiht hour, the sky being throughout the hour much encumbered ifj 
sinull cuniulous clouds. 

On th«' ni<i:lit of Aug. 10, Mr. Bradley was assisted by Messrs. RP. 
Miimli, Wni. nickinson, Henry £. Chesbrough, and I. H. Scupham. Be- 
tw«*(*n 1 P> I*. M. of the 10th and 2^ a.m. of the 11th, they observed 884 
ilid'iufiit hhooting stars, distributed as follows, viz: 

lUtolS^ 12a to 1* lAto3& 

N.K. 28 N.E. 23 NK. 15 

K. 40 E. 

H. 26 S. 

H.W. 83 S.W. 

N W. •-»'J N.W. 

MS 146 96 

lMiiliiL( tho iHHt hour clouds appeare<i and increased so much thatbjS 
o'llnrk Hio hky was half covered, and the watch was therefore given op. 
\M..i iiiuliiif^ht the moon also interfered to some extent. Of the whole 

, I., , ,i|' iiiiittH>rs seen about 30 were not conformable to the usual radi- 

-••• „ hi, It for tho night of the lOth-llth was a circle about two degrMi 
**• »■ n.i. »ii, whtvMt ooutre was in A.R. 2*> 8">, N. P.D. 29^ 

ti. . \x\ux\'\ liortwlis was visible Aug. 8. 10, 12, 17, being uncom- 
'*•"»•'» Nn . .n \\w nitfhl of the lOth-llth. 
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Warren, C^, Professor of Descriptive Geometry and Geometrical 
Drawing in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., 412 pp., 
8vo. New York: John Wiley, 18(50. — This is a more extended work 
than any other. American treatise on Descriptive Geometry which has 
hitherto appeared. It is rigorously systematic and truly philosophical 
in its general plan, hut is open to the objection of being encumbered 
with a complex system of divisions, and subdivisions in a descending 
scale, that will not be apprehended readily by the student. Notwith- 
standing this objection, the work is on the whole admirably adapted to 
secnre the important educational benefits to be derived from such a study 
— the realization of a true mental culture, as well as the acquisition of 
exact knowledge. From this point of view the most striking feature is 
the plan of prefixing to the detailed solution of each problem, an out- 
line sketch of the process, given without reference to a diagram, which 
the author terms a *' Solution in Space.'' Another commendable feature 
IS the thoroughness, and fullness of detail with which the more impor- 
tant elementary problems are worked up. 

The problems relating to each of the four general classes of surfaces 
are arranged under four distinct heads, or " Classes of Operations ;" viz : 
Projections, Intersections, Tangencies, and Developments. In his mode 
of treatment of some of these topics the author has displayed consider- 
able originality. The doctrine of tangency especially is presented in a 
new light. A new definition is given of a tangei:t line not liable to cer- 
tain plausible objections that may be urged against the definition gener- 
ally adopted, and which may be more readily and more distinctly appre- 
hended by the student, and conducts more readily to the rules for draw- 
ing tangents to special curves. But if the author desires that the defi- 
nition be has given shall maintain its ground, the task devolves upon 
him of showing that it is completely reconcilable with the principles of 
geometrical analysis, and would accommodate itself to analytical as well 
HS purely geometrical investigations. 

We hail with pleasure the appearance of so comprehensive and thor- 
ough a treatise upon a branch of mathematics which holds so promi- 
nent a place in our schools of practical science, and commend it to the 
attention of all who are desirous of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
the mathematical theory of geometrical drawing. 

4. Cooke's Chemical Physics. — A critical and complimentary notice of 
Prof. Cooke's elaborate and excellent work, in the London Athenaeum for 
Nov. 1 7, concludes with these words : 

'* As an introduction to chemical physics, this is by far the most com- 
prehensive work in our language. Wo only fear that it may be consid- 
ered too extended for use in the class-room. We have, however, no 
doubt that it will find its way into the library of students who are ambi- 
tious of laying a secure foundation for their chemical knowledge." 

5. SiLLiMAN : Principles of Physics — 2d edition. Revised and re- 
written. Small 8vo, pp. 700. Philadelphia, Peck <fe Bliss. 1861.— This 
new edition varies from the fii-st chiefly in the addition of mathematical 
demonstrations, and problems for exercise, and in the recomposition of 
nearly the whole of the first two parts — while the whole is enriched by 
iiumerous additions, designed to make it an exact and useful manual for 
tiic Leucher as well as for the studeut. 
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V. MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Earthquake, — About 6 a. m^ on tlie 1 Vth of October, 1860, C«- 
ada and the northern United States were visited by an earthquake vibn- 
tion of a more general and impressive character than any which has oc- 
curred for many years. The shock appears by the observations of Dr. 
Smaliwood, and others, to have proceeded from the east to the west Iti 
point of greatest intensity was low down on the St Lawrence. Xetr 
Riviere Ouelle and Riviere du Loup, proceeding thence with diminish- 
ing intensity as far west as Hamilton. It was generally felt thronghoot 
northern and eastern New England, and as far west as Aubam, in the 
State of New York. At Newark, New Jersey, it was very slight and 
this appears to be its extreme southerly reach. Dr. Dawson* has col- 
lected the following observations from about twenty places in Canadi 
arranged in order of their longitudes from east to west It will be ob- 
served that the time is earlier in eastern localities, but on comparing 
Bic and Belleville, nearly nine degrees apart, the difference of time wiU 
be seen to be but little less tlian that due to the difference of longitade. 
The Hamilton observation would give an earlier time, but as the shock 
was slight and the testimony of only one observer was recorded, then 
may be an error. The shock thus appears to have been nearly aimiilta- 
neous throughout Canada. 

Bic, 6 A. M. Three shocks at interyals of some seconds, noise ooDtinned far ten 
minntes. 

Green Island, 6, a.m. 

Riviere du Loup, 6 a. m. A series of shocks lasting nearly five mimitoi. A 
tchooDer off this place experienced a shock resemhliDg that of striking oo a sand- 
bank , nnd the waters of the Gulf were unusually agitated. 

River Quelle, 6.16 a. m. Very violent, damaging walls and throwlDg down diim- 
neys, especially in low grounds. 

Eboulements, near Murray Bay, 6.30 a. m. ^ Violent. Five other feeble shodD in 
rapid succession, another at noon and another at 6 p. m. This is the only place when 
these latter shocks are mentioned, but the hour of the first is probably an error, as Bay 
St. Paul, quite near Ebouloments, agrees in this respect more nearly with other plaoei. 

Bay St. Paul, 6.50 a. m. Violent thock ; chimneys fell. 

8t. Thomas (Montmagny) G a. m. Two shocks. 

St. Joseph de lu Beauce, 6.10 a.m. 

Quebec, 5.50 a. m. Several shocks, severe, especially in lower parts of the city 
and in the t- nvirons ; but less so than at River Ouelle, <Sx. 

Leeds, Megantic, 6.10 to 6.16 a. m. 

Richmond, 6.45, a. m. 

Three Rivers, about 6 a. m. Shocks felt for two minutes. 

Gran by, about 6 a. m. | 

St. Hyacinthe, 5.45 a. m. Three shocks continuing more than a minute, buildingi 
reported damaged. ! 

Maskiuonge, 6 a. m. Shocks felt for more than a minute, supposed to be Inn 
north to south. , 

Montreal, 5.60. Two or three perceptible shocks, felt less on the mountain tlMS ; 
on lower ground. I 

St. Martin, Isle Jesus, 5.55. At Dr. Smallwood s observatory, two distinei voA \ 
smart shocks. The wave passed from east to west. Barometer 29*964 iocbei, teai' ! 
perature 40° 8, wind N. E., cloudy. 

Cornwall, 6 .v. m. 

Prescott, 5.30 A.M. 

Belleville, 6.80 a. m. One shock, 

Hamilton, 4.46, a. m. 

* Canadian Xuturalist, Oct . 1S60,363. 
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" In all or nearly all of the above places the earthquake was preceded 
T>y a rumbling noise which fjradually decreased after the vibrations had 
pa<;sed. The difference of duration ascribed to the shocks appears to 
arise mainly from the circumstance that some observers include the con- 
tinuance of vibration in buildings, &c., as well as that of the subterra- 
nean sound ; and in this way it is probable that by some persons two or 
more shocks have been regarded as one. 

"The observation of Dr. Smallwood that the wave proceeded from east 
to west, may be regarded as correct. At the same time the nearly simul- 
taneous occurrence of the shock throughout Canada, perhaps indicates 
that the wave did not move horizontally but reached the surface from a 
great depth and at a high angle as Perrey of Dijon seems to suppose the 
earthquakes of Eastern America have usually done. It must however be 
observed that at the rate of propagation given by Mallet for earthquake 
waves through hard rock, which is not less than 10,000 feet per second, 
it is quite possible that even a horizontal wave may appear to be felt at 
the same instant at great distances. 

^ All the observers agree that the sound preceded the shock and con- 
tinued after it, and that the first shock was the most violent ; and it is 
also very generally noted that it was most severely felt on low ground 
and least so on rocky eminences. This last character which belongs to 
earthquakes generally, seems to arise from the greater resistance op- 
posed to the vibrations by loose materials as compared with hard rocks. 

" It appears from the published lists that the late earthquake is the 
last of at least twenty-nine that have visited Canada since its discovery 
by Europeans.*' 

3. Ttoo New Meteorites ; by J. Lawrence Smith, (in a letter to the 
Editors, dated, Louisville, Ky., Nov. 19th, 1860). — There have just come 
into my possession, two new meteoric irons ; one weighing one hundred 
and twelve pounds from Oldham County, near LaGrange, Ky. ; the other 
weighing thirty-seven pounds, from Robertson county, near Coopertown, 
Tenn. A description of them with analyses will be given in an early 
number of this Journal. 

OBFTUART. 

J. p. EspT. — ^The death of Mr. Espy was announced by us in vol. xxix, 
p. 304 ; the following notice of his life was communicated by Prof. A. D. 
JBache, at a recent meeting of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and forms part of the Report for 1859, p. 108. 

" Javis p. Espt, one of the most original and successful meteorologists of the pres- 
ent time, died in Cindnnati, Ohio, on the 24ih of January, 1860, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, after an illDess of a week, at the residence of his nephew, John 
Westcott. 

The early career of Mr. Espy as an instructor was marked by the qualities which 
led to his later distinction in science. He was one of the best classical and mathe- 
matical instructors in Philadelphia, which at that day numbered Dr. Wylie, Mr. 
Sanderson, and Mr. Crawford among its teachers. 

Impressed by the researches and writings of Dalton and of Daniell on meteorolo&fy , 
Mr. Espy began to observe the phenomena, and then to experiment on the facts which 
form the groundwork of the science. As he observed, experimented, and studied, 
his enthusiasm g^w, and his desire to devote himself exclusively to the increase and 
diffusion of the science finally became so strong that he determined to give up liis 
rchool, and to rely for the means of prosecuting his researches upon his slender sav- 
ings and the toooMS of his lectures, probably the most original which have ever been 
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delivered on this subjeot Hi* lirst course wa.« delivered Wfore the Fnuiklin loj^ti- 
lute of Peniisylvnniii. of whit-h he had \osiq been an actlvo member, and where be 
iiitit kindred $|)irit:<, ready to discuss the principles or the applications of science^ and 
prepared to extend their viewn over the whole horizon of physical and mechanial 
research. As chairman of the committee on meteorology, Mr. Espy had a laige 
fthnrc in the organization of the cfimplete system of meteorological oofterrations cw* 
ried on by the Institute under the auspices and within the limita of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Evpy's theory of storms was developed in successive memoirs in the Jonmil 
of the Franklin It::>titute, containing discussions of the changes of temperature, pres- 
sure, and moisture of the air, and in the direction and force of the wind and otbtr 
phenomena attending remarkable storms in the United States and on tb^ 
adjacent to the Atlantic and Gulf Coast Assuming great simplicity as it 
developed, and founded on the established laws of physics and upon ingenious and 
well-directed original experiments, thi^t theory drew general attention to itself, espe- 
cially in the United States. A memoir submitteil anonymously to the Americu 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia gained for Mr. E^^py the award of the Magel- 
Lmic premium in tlie year 1836, after a discussion remarkable for ingenuity and 
clo<ene«s in its progress, and for tlie almost unanimity of itd result. 

Mr. E.-<py was eminently social in his mental habits full of bonhommie and of 
enthusia<im, easily kindling; into a glow by social mental action. In the meeting and 
free discussions in a club I'ormed for nromoting resKtnrch. and especially for scnitinii- 
ing the lal)ors of its members — and of which Scars C. Walker, Professor Hemy. 
Henry D. Rogers, and niysi'lf were members— Mr. Espy found the mental stirooliii 
that he needed, and the criticii^m which he conrteil. the best aids and checks on Iw 
observations, s])eculationi4. and experiments. But there was one person who had 
more influence upon him than all others bes^ides, stimulating him to progress, and 
urging him forward in each 8tep with a zeal which never flagged'— >this was his wife. 
Having no chilrlren to occupy her care, and being of high mental endowment and of 
enthu:«iastic temperament, she found a never-failing source of interest andjgratifiea* 
tion in watching the development of Mr. Ei^py's scientitic ideas, the progrSs of hi« 
experiments, and the results of his reading and studies; the collection and collatioa 
of olnorvations of natural phenomena in the j)oeiical region of the storm, the tomado. 
and of the aurora. Mrs. K>py*<4 mind was esiicntially literary arivl sho could not aid 
her husband in his scientific inijuiries or experimeuts: her health Wiis delicate, and 
sho could not aVi^t him in his out-door observation^; but she supplied what was of 
more im|)ortance than tl^e^e aids — a genial and loving interest ever maoifesteii in his 

E!jrr»uiis and successes, and in hi-* ver}' failuren."^ Aieir flninuinia was the office of 
er delic.ite afi'l poetical ten))K>r:ini'*nt. Younger than Mr. E^py. she nevertheles 
died several yt'ars before him, (in 18r>0.) leavin;jf him to struirgle alone in the decline 
of life without the sustaining power of her devoted and entliu<<iastic natur& 

Having in a great degree matured liis theory of st(>rn).<«; having maile numen^ui 
inductions from observations, and having written a great deal in regard to it, yLx. 
£«py took the i^ild resolution, though past middle age, to throw himself into a nev 
career, laying aside all ordinary employments, and devoting himself to the diffa$ioQ 
of the knowledge which he had collectcil and increased, by locturin'^ in the towiw, 
villages, and cities of tliu United States. This proved a successful undertaking. and 
by its originality attracted more attention to his views than could have been obtained 
probably, in any other way. He boon tiiowed ri'markable ^xiwcr in explainingly 
ideas, iiis simplicity and clearness enabled his hearers to follow him without too 
great effort, ana the earnestness with which he ."[mke out iiis convictions carried 
them away in favor of his theory. The suini> power which enabled him to suoraed 
in his lecturing career procured subsequently fur .Mr. Espy the support and encull^ 
agement of Kime of the leiiding men in Coii:;rf'^';. and es|)ecially in the Senate, and 
aUo in the executive departments. Their attention was arre:sted by the originalUj 
of his views and his warmth in presenting tliem, ami he imparted so much of hi* 
conviction of their truth as to induce many of our ftutesmen and official persons to 
exert tlu'mselve^ to pnxrure for him, under the patnmage of the govorumeat, ooQ* 
tinned op|)ortunities for study, researrh, and the comparison (»f i»b<erv.ationH. To the 
(:on>istont support of his scientitic friends, and particularly of the Secretary of thii 
In^titut'on, Mr. Espy owed aUo much in obtaining tlu* opportunities of keeping io a 
M'iuntitic career. HW reports to the Surgeon General of the army, to Congretf^ and 
to the Secretary of the Xavy, are among hia latest efforts in this direction. 
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The earnest And deep conTiclions of the truth of his tlieory in all its pnrts, nnd his 
glowiiif^ cnthu'^iaitm in regard to it ; perhaps*, nL^o, tho ngu wliich ]ie liad reached, 
{>revcntcd Mr. Espy from p:issing beyond u certaiin point in its development. Tlie 
■ainu constitution of mmd rendered liU inductions from observation often un9nfe. 
His view.H were positive and hii conclusions absolute, nnd so was the exfiression of 
Uicm. He was not prone to examine and re-examino premises and conclusion^ but 
considered what had once been passed up<m by his judgment as finally settled. 
Hence his views did not make that impression upon cooler temperaments among 
men of science to which they were entitled — obtaining more credit among scholars 
nnd men of general reading in our cou:itry tiian among scientific men and making 
bat little progress Abro^d. 

Feeling that his bodily vigor was failin^i:, and that liis life roust soon close, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution induced him to re-examine the various parts 
of hU meteorological theories of storms, tornadoes and water spouts, nnd to insert 
in his last report, while it was goinz through the press, an account of his most ma- 
ture views. I trust that the Secretary will, in one of his reports, give us a thorough 
and critical examination of ihc works and services of this remarkable amtributor to 
a branch of science, tho knowledge of which the SSmithi^ouian Institution has already 
done lo mucli to advance and to diflfuse." 

On motion of Professor Bachc, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Hesolved, That the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution have learned 
with deep regret the decease of James P. Espy, one of tho tnosl useful 
and sealous of tlie meteorologists co-operating with the Institution, and 
whose labors in .both"thc increase and diffusion of knowledge of metcor- 
o\(^ have merited the highest honors of science at home and have added 
to the reputation of our country abroad. 

lUiolvtd^ That the Regents offer to the relatives of Mr. Espy their sin- 
cere condolence in tho loss which they have sustained. 

On motion of Mr. Pearce, it was resolved that the remarks of Profcsso. 
Bache bo entered in the proceedings. 

David Dale^ Owen, well-known as a geologist and chemist, died 
at his residence, New Uarmony, Indiana, November 13th, 1860, aged 63. 
Dr. Owen has been long a contributor to this Journal and was widely 
known and highly esteemed as an assiduous explorer and author in th( 
wide fields of American Geology. lie was born June 24th, 1807, a' 
Braxfield House, Lanarkshire, Scotland, where his father, Robert Owen 
the eminent Philanthropist, was a large Mill owner. His mother was i 
daughter of David Dale, once Provost of Glasgow. Dr. Owen from 1 82.' 
to 182G, was educated at the well-known establishment of Emanuel Fel 
lenberg, at Hofwyl, Switzerland, with three of his brothers ; two of whom 
(Hon. Robert Dale Owen, late American Minister Plenipotentiary at Na 
pics, and Dr. Richard Owen.) yet survive. He subsequently spent a yea- 
rn Glasgow, attending the chemical instructions of Dr. Andrew Ure. lu 
1828, Dr. Owen accompanied his father to the United States, where some 
time before, the latter had purchased a part of the town of New Har- 
mony, la., as a site for testing his educational and philanthropic plans; 
arriving at New Orleans after an eight weeks' voyage, in January, 1829. 
Returning to Europe, in 1831-32, — after commencing his scientific labors 
in America — he visited Paris for the purpose of perfecting his hand in 
drawing from models, having a strong natural taste for the pencil, the evi- 
dence of which is visible in his numerous original drawings and sketches in 
his various geological Reports. In London, he resided for the next eighteen 
months, following tho ciiemical lectures of Dr. Turner and visiting the 

iJC. JouB. 8CL-43B00VD Smxs, Vol. XXXI, Na 91.— Jan., 1861. 

2D 
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Museums find Ooolo<jical Socictv. Return injor to the United Stntcs. he 
was, in 1833, and subsequently, associated as a volunteer explorer with 
the late Dr. Troost, tlicn onjjfagt^fl on llic Geolog^ical Ri»eonnois.«jince of 
Tennessee. lie rccciveil his Medical diploma from tbe Ohio Medical Col- 
lege, in 1835, after two years' assiduous devotion to medical studies in 
Cincinnati. In 1837, he married Miss Caroline Neef, daughter of Joseph 
F. N. Neef. the former associate of PesUilozzi, in Switzerland, and kter 
with Mr. William Macluro, in New Ilarmonv. 

« 

Dr. Owen's responsible labors, as an explorer, commenced in 1837, 
when he took charge of the Geological Keconnoissanco of Indiana, per- 
forming that labor ohictly on horseback in a comparatively now country. 
Ilis report on the gooloi>:y of Indiana, quite a small volume, was last year 
reprinted, by order of the Legishiture of that State. 

Ilis appointnunt by the General Government, in 1830, to examine the 
mineral land:* of Iowm, which it proposed to reserve from sale, resulted in 
A remarkable tour do force, by wliich he was able in an incredibly short 
space of time, with the aid of one hundred and ten persons, mostly selee* 
tod among his fellow-townsmen, to examine each quarter section, (forty 
acres,) of a territor\', 11,000 square miles in extent, and report upon it by 
the appointed time.* In 1848-50 ho again, under the appointmani « 
the General Government, surveyed Iowa ; the Commission including abo 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The results of this Survey appeared in a 
quarto volunio, in 1832, under the sanction of Congress.f This elaboiata 
Report was illustrated by plates of fossils, some of which were * medal- 
ruled' on steel, a process never before applied to the delineation of organio 
remains. 

His Report on the Chippewa Land District of Wisconsin, was pub- 
lished under instructions from the United States Treasury Department, in 
1849-50.J Soon after the completion of his second Iowa Report, he un- 
dertook the direction of the Kentucky Geological Survey, the manuscript 
for the fourth Report of which was sent to press only a few weeks before 
his death. The three elaborate volumes, already published, on the Ken- 
tucky Survey, have been previously noticed by us.§ 

In 1857, ho undertook also the direction of the Geological Surrey of 
Arkansas; the work in Kentucky, being so far completed, as to authorise 
his assuming new duties. The first volume, (8vo,) of the Arkansas Re- 
port, appeared in 1858, and the materials for a second volume, were in 
the printers' hands, at the time of his death ; indeed he continued dicta- 
ting daily, portions of this Report to within three days of his decease. He 
had, in 1850, accepted the oli'er made him by the Board of Agriculture, for 
the State of Indiana to direct the new (Jeologieal Survey of that State^ 
with the understanding that the work should ho. performed by his brothr 
er, Dr. R. Owen, until the completion of the Arkansas Survey permitted 
his personal attention to that of Indiana. This work, we understand, 
remains in Dr. R. Owen's hands. Besides these great and rcsponsiUe 
labors. Dr. Owen made numerous Geological examinations for individu- 
"'s and Corporations. It is a great satisfaction to know that Science 

♦ This Joumnl. [2.] xi, 294. f See tbU Journal, [2J xt, 2««, xvi, 91. 

X ThU Journal, [2.1 iz, 1850. 

f This Jouraal, xzii, 272, zzt, 283, 447, joix, 287. 
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lie benefit of all Dr. Owen's public labors. Tho second report 
'logical Survey of Arkansas is in the Lands of the printer, as 
irih volume of the Kentucky report. 

ilso left a nionuinent of his industry and success in a fine mu- 
aboratory, at New Ilarmony, completed during the last year. 
ase of which Dr. Owen died, if not induced, was greatly aggra- 
le long and severe exposures and privations to which his almost 
.•Id labors exposed him. 

ps in the vault, (which was also that of his own family), of 
^Iacllre, the father of American Geology, already consecrated 
[13 the last resting place of the eminent naturalist, Thomas Sat. 
a have labored more harmoniously with their associates, than 
whose catalogue of collaborators includes, Norwood, Shumard, 
How, Lesquereux, Peter, Litton, Eldcrhorst and Joseph Lesley^ 
Reports bear testimony to the eminent sense of justice whidi 
assiofn to each of his associates the share both of honor and 
ity which was his due. Nor should we fail to state that bit 
for the last year or two, has been his professional associate 
nt. In view of his great executive and scientific ability ^ rich 
, and comparative age, science had much to hope for in the 
life of Dr. Owen, and his loss is great in proportion to these 
hopes. It will be seen from an advertisement in this Number, 
Iministrator of Dr. Owen's estate, ofifers a part of his Scientific 
r public sale. 

\. Gassed AY died tho latter part of September, oC " congestive 
Is papers in connection with Mr. Lyon on Crinoidea, published 
irnal, were valuable contributions to American palseontology, 
le had devoted a large share of attention. He was a native 
at of Louisville, Ky. 

Bibliography ; by J. Nickles. 
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p. 24*2, Discussion on same by Prof.liogen; nnd p. 244. reji»ind«»r; AgcutHz. — p. 245. 
On the colors of the Nacre of fresh water bivalves; J.Lewin. — p. 246, Views of tbe 
strntigraphical relations of deposits formed in an ocean und(*r each of the three coo* 
ditions of a »taiionart/, n subxiding, nnd n rini»g position of the sea bottom ; IK £. 
Rogerx. — p. 24V, Occurrence of so-called native Iron in Africa, (vol. v. p. 250, nnd vol 
Yi, p. 270, B. S. Proceed.) denied; A. A. Hayen, — p. 252. Dcstcription of new Ophio* 
rido*, belonsring to the Smithsonian Institution and to the Mu^teum of Comparative 
Zoology ; 7 heodort Lyman. — p. 202, Genus Fjfgorhynchu» (i^enus known before only 
fossil,) found living at Acapulco; AgoMis, — AlMUL. — p. 27 1. On the distmctnessof 
faunae in time and sp.ice ; Prof, i^^awiz.— p. 273, Iletnarks, (supplementary,) ontho 
iDOvcments of the ocean floor ; W. B. It(>gern.—p. 274-5, discussed by Agaxniz^ Rogtn 
and OoultL—p. 276, Exhibition of the albino children nnd a sketch of nlbtnisro, bj 
Dr. Kndand. — Habits an.l distribution of the Gorilla and other anthro|)oid apei 
from ])ersunal observation on the West Coast of Africa; M. Da ChaiUu.^p.ill, 
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Boston; !)r. D.J. Jeff rien. — MAY. — On two migratory para-sites; Prof. J. IFy/iwn.— 
p. 283, On some siib-Pcat Deposits of Di.itom.icooD ; A. M. EJ'oarJt, New York.— 
p. 237, On the American White Ant, {Terniet ftontnli^ Htdd.)\ S. JI. ScHiUsr.- 
p. 290, On the " coco.mut pearl ;" a rare calaireous concretion found in the interior of 
the Cocoa-nut ; Dr. J. Bacon. — p. 293, Dissection of the puisim apparatus of the 
Rattle Snake; Dr. J. Wyinan.^p. 294, On tlie Albert Co.il; Prof. \V. B. Rngcn.— 
p. 296, Descriptions of five new species of manmiaU discovered in West equatorial 
Africa; P. B. Du Chnillu.—p. 305, Analysis of juice of the leaf-stalks of oommcn 
Rhubarb, [ R. rhaponticum] ; C^. T. Jack9on.^p. 305, List of the Birds of Cuba, eom- 
piled from two lists presented by D. J. Gundlach of Havana; Dr. T, M. Jimoer.^ 
p. 808, Notes upon tlio mode and plan of uidification of some of the Birds of Cluii; 
M. F. Oermain, of Santiiigo. presented by Dr. Breicfr. — p. 806, On the foot-marki of 
the Connecticut River Sand-tones; Rosioell Fic1d.^^p. 317, Report on the Register* 
ing Thermometer of Dr. James Lewis ; Prof W. B. Rogcrt. — p, 3 1 9, Obsenritioos 
on the Geology and Palaeontology of Burlington, Iowa; C. A. WhiU.. — Remarkr 
on tiie last by Prof. W. B. Roprra.^p. 822, Observations by Mr. L. W. Bailey, iD 
rc'lation to an interesting locality of Diatomacen>, at Onklnnds. North Providence*. 
Prof. W. B. Roger*. — p. 323, Descriptions of new shells collected hy the United 
Stat.'s North Pacific Exploring ExpecHtion ; Dr. A. A. (7oi//(i— SEPTEMBER— 
p. 315, •• Report on supplying the cky of Charlestown, Mass., with pure water,* and 
on the phenomena connected with the tides nt Mystic Pond; Dr. A, A. Hayet.—Sj- 
nooymy of the species of Cyrenella, a genus of Molluscn belonging to the family of 
the Lucinida^; Temple Prime. — n. 348, On a very fusible white mineral from Ijike 
Superior, containing bomcic acid ; Dr. A. A. Hayes. — p. 349, Account of a recent 
yisit to the coast of Labrador; Dr. Henry Bryant. — Account of a visit to some old 
mines in the vicinity of Franconia, N. H. ; Dr. C. T. Jacknon.—p. S50, On the finh 

gjus growth commonly called California beer seed; Dr. White. — Fossil skull of thi 
apybara; T/ie PrfWicn/.—OCTOBER— p. 353, On the conglomerate of Vermoot; 
Prof Edusard Hitchcock. — p. 355, Letter in reference to a Canada lynx (Lynx Cts^ 
odefMts), killed in Carlisle, Mass., Sept. 9, 1860; //. D. Thoreau. — p. 866. Aooooot 
of a recent visit to Lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchawan River; S. IL Scudder.-^ 
On the age of some of the sandstones of North America, generally considered ii 
the Old Red Sand Uone ; Prof Agas,vz.—p. 357, On the black slate of Braiotree; 
Mass., containing Paradoxides, nnd on similar strata in Newfoundland, near Lak* 
Champlain. and in the vicinity of Quebec; J. Marcon (for a full report sre p 869). 
— NOvEMBEll. — p. 358, Descriptions of ten mammals from equatorial Aftio, 
collected by hi mselr, and believed to be undescribed (continued); Mr. DuCkedUiL 
— p. 307, Notice of a visit to Green Island, off the mouth of Chester Bay, Novt 
Scotia, by the Rev. L Anibn»se, M.A.. Halifax; Dr. Bryant.— p. 5<82, Denriptioitt 
of new shells collected by the North Pacific Exploring Expedition (continoed); 
Dr. A. A. Gould. 
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Art. Xm. — On the Appalachian Mountain System ; by Arnold 
GOYOT, Professor in the College of New Jersey, Princeton. 
With a map. 

The remark has been made with justice that the Appalachian 
or Alleghany system of mountains, although situated in tlio 
midst of a civilized, nation is still one of the chains concerning 
which we have the least amount of positive knowledge. This is 
especially true respecting the height of the culminating points of 
different portions of the system. A great number of measure- 
ments, have indeed been made within the last thirty years, for 
the construction of railroads and canals and for other practical 

Eurpose^ but this net-work of surveys, it is easy to understand, 
as included only the basis of the system, and the lowest points 
at which it may be crossed. Everything not connected with 
practical objects has received but little attention. True, a cer- 
tain number of barometrical measurements were made a long 
time ago, chiefly in the north ; they have not, however, proved 
to be exact when compared with the measurements which I have 
lately made with greater care and under more favorable circum- 
stances. But we must not attribute the rarity and the imper- 
fection of mountain measurements wholly to a want of interest 
in science or to the absolute preponderance of the utilitarian 
spirit which characterizes America. It is due, in a considera- 
ble degree, to the diflScuIty, which has existed until within a 
very few years, of procuring good instruments, and to the obsta- 
cles, often very great, which the explorer meets in these wild 
JouB. Sol— Sbcohd Skbixs, Vol. XXXI, No. 03.— Mabch, 18dL 
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regions. A chain of thirteen hundred miles in length is a vast 
field, especially when it includes mountains covered with inter- 
minable fi>rest8, where a footpath rarely guides the traveller's step, 
and which it is impossible to cross except with a hatchet in the 
hand and with a loss of time and strength often quite disp^opo^ 
tionatc to ihe results which are obtained. Add to this, that in 
many parts of the system, the journey is to be made in an un- 
known region, without a reliable map, far from a human dwell- 
ing, rarely penetrated by the most hardy hunters. The explorer 
must be ready to march without any trusty guide, and to sleep 
in the open air, exposed to the inclement temperature of the ele- 
vated regions, and obliged to depend for nourishment on the 
food which he can carry with him. In these circumstances the 
danger of perishing from exhaustion is by no means imagioaryi 
as I know by experience. 

In a great portion of the Appalachian chain, especially toward 
the south, the lofty forests which crown nearly all the summits, 
and the thick underbrush, literally impenetrable, of Bhododen- 
drons and other evergreens, in which the faint track of the bear 
is often the only assistance of the traveller, are not less serious 
obstacles. The diflSculty of obtaining general views enabling one 
to take his bearings in the labyrinth of mountains which cover 
the country, is thus considerably increased ; and the favorable 
points of observation which are necessar\' to determine the posi- 
tion of the peaks which are measured or to be measured, and for 
identifying them in ever}'^ case arc by no means numerous. Be- 
sides all this, if the relative height of different culminating points 
has been determined correctly, there still remains, in order to 
fix their absolute height, the difficulty of detennining the alti- 
tude of the points of departure or of the lower stations which 
are often hundreds of miles from the sea coast. 

These various difficulties, or at least some of them, have dimin- 
ished within the last ten years. Excellent barometers are no\r 
m.ide in America and are within the reach of any willing ob- 
server. The railroad surveys cross all the principal sections and 
furnish a great number of points whoso altitude is sufficiently 
determined to serve as a point of departure for measuring the 
summits throughout nearly the whole extent of the system. 
Moreover hypsometrical tables adapted to all the barometrical 
scales, partly compiled and partly computed by the writer, have 
been published by the Smithsonian Institution, and relieve the 
observer of the most tedious and time-consuming portion of bis 
task, by reducing the computation of barometrical heights to the 
simplest arithmetical operation. These tables can be found in 
the volume of *' Meteorological and Physical Tables" which, by 
the liberality of the Institution, is now accessible to every sci- 
entific man. 
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One of my first labors, on arriving in America, in 1848, was 
to collect all the measurements of the Appalachian system which 
had then been published. Except the elevations determined for 
railroads and canals, nearly all the more remarkable heights 
which had been measured were in New England or New York, 
that is to say, in the White, Green and Adirondack mountains. 
Add to this the secondary heights measured, in considerable 
number, in Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, a few 
points in Pennsylvania find Virginia, and some rather vague 
determinations in North Carolina, by Dr. Mitchell, and we have 
nearly all the hypsoraetrical wealth then at the service of the geog- 
rapher. Massachusetts, the only state in the Union which has 
had a regular trigonometric survey, furnished besides some geo- 
detic points determined with great accuracy. The same may be 
said of the admirable work of the Coast Survey still progressing 
under the skillful direction of Prof. A D. Bache; but the points 
geodetically measured are seldom distant from the coast. All 
the other altitudes which were published had been obtained by 
barometric measurement 

The comparison of these last soon led me to see in the heights 
published by different authors such differences as indicated either 
a confusion of names, or errors in measurement too consider- 
able to be attributed ta the formulas employed in calculating, 
and wliich could only be attributed to imperfect instruments, or 
to circumstances too unfavorable for the work which was under- 
taken. As for detecting the error, when there was a disagree- 
ment, it was hopeless ; for, since most of the authors gave merely 
their results, without the observations from which they were 
deduced, and without describing the instruments employed, or 
the circumstances of the measurement, a discriminating criti- 
cism was impossible. Moreover, the measurements which I had 
occasion to verify were nearly all found to be affected by errors 
more or less considerable. I was therefore led to regard them 
all only as approximations which by no means superseded the 
necessity of new determinations. 

Since 1849, 1 have devoted my summer excursions to a study 
of the physical configuration of the Appalachian system, and to 
the barometric measurement of those points which were most 
important in the establishment of the laws of its relief. I began 
with the most remarkable culminating groups, namely, the White 
Mountains, where I made four excursions in as many different 
summers, the Green Mountains and the Adirondack. I after- 
wards visited in three excursions the central and southern por- 
tions of Virginia, and the vast group of elevated chains which 
covers the western part of North Carolina, between the bound- 
aries of Tennessee, Georgia and South Carolina, and which 
form, as my observations fully show, the culminating region of 
the whole Appalachian system. 
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I intend to continue tbese explorations, so far as circumstances 
permit, in order to collect sufficient facts for forming a just 
idea of the normal proportions of the system in all its parts. 
Meanwhile I present the list of results already obtained, boping 
that this preliminary publication will afford some interest to sci- 
entific men. At the same time I desire to hare it considered as 
a resume merely of special memoirs in which I shall give the 
original measurements, and shall indicate the details of the work 
ana the method employed for deducing these results. It is ray 
wish to do my part toward establishing an usage which should 
be invariable among men of science, to give the elements on 
which are based the results, which should be in the common 
treasure of our knowledge. This would furnish to sound criti- 
cism the means of determining their proper value. In this par- 
ticular case, however, such details may be more fitly placed 
in the transactions of scientific societies. 

I present the following altitudes with some degree of confi- 
dence. An acquaintance of more than twenty years with the 
barometer, and the thousands of measurements which I have 
made in the Alps and elsewhere, have long ago initiated roe into 
the theoretical and practical difficulties of the barometric meth- 
od and of the instrument itself In all measurements I have 
had a double object. I desired not only to obtain an accurate 
result, but also to perfect the barometric method. I hope I 
have been able to eliminate some errors and uncertainties which 
too commonly affect its working, and tend to throw upon the 
method a degree of distrust which should rather rest upon the 
observers themselves. At another time I mav offer some further 
remarks upon this subject. At present I will only add that the 
value of the coefficients in the formula of Laplace must be slightly 
modified, in accordance with the more recent determinations of 
the physical data which it employs, and that the corrections 
which depend upon the temperature and the hour of the day in 
which the observations are made, deserve a much closer degree 
of attention than has hitherto been accorded to them. 

In the volume of Physical and Meteorological Tables, pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution, I have mentioned two 
instances in which mv barometric measurements were followed 
the next year by leveling with a spirit level. This occurred in 
the two culminating points of the Appalachian system, Mount 
Washington in the White Mountains of New Hampshire, and the 
summit of the Black Mountains in North Carolina. The received 
height of Mount Washington had previously been 6226 feet My 
measurements in 1851 gave 6291 feet. The measurements by 
spirit level, by U. A. Godwin, Civil Engineer, in 1862, gave 6285 
feet, and a similar leveling under the direction of the Coast Sur- 
vey in 1853, gave a height of 6293 feet 
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For the Black Dome of North Carolina, the culminating point of 
the Black Mountains, (lately called also Mitchell's High Peak, but 
not the former Mount Mitchell,) my measurements in 1856 gave 
6702 feet, or, by adopting the modification of the coefficient 
just alluded to, 6707 feet. A measurement by spirit level in the 
following year, 1857, by Major J. C. Turner, Civil Engineer, who 
had my figures in his hand, and who set out from my point of 
departure, gave an altitude of 6711 feet. 

To these coincidences I may add examples still more recent. 
Waynesville, the chief town in Haywood County, North Caroli- 
na, 27 miles from Asheville, being one of my principal stations 
for the measurement of all the culminating region of the Appa- 
lachian System, I determined its altitude with care by a series of 
hourly correspondent observations extending through several 
days, one at Asheville, the other at Warm Springs, thirty-seven 
miles below the French Broad river, near the boundary of Ten- 
nessee, the altitudes of these two points bein^ given by the Sur- 
vey of the Charleston and Cincinnati railroad which follows the 
valley of the French Broad, beyond the mouth of the Swanna- 
noa. The Asheville series, in 1859, gave for the altitude of the 
base of the Waynesville Court House 2756 feet, assuming 2250 
feet for the altitude of the Asheville Court House, according to a 
leveling which I was told had been executed between that point 
and the railroad track near the bridge of the Swannanoa. This 
figure of 2756 feet is that which I published early in July, 1860, 
in an Asheville newspaper. If I adopt the mean of the baromet- 
ric measurements which I made for determining the elevation of 
Asheville, I find it to be 2246 feet, and Waynesville becomes 
2752 feet. The series of 1860, which began at one of the benches 
of the railroad at Warm Springs, and which includes an inter- 
mediate station at Finescreek, gives also for Waynesville 2752 
feet But Col. Eobert Love, of Waynesville, informs me that 
the altitude of this same point, as given to him by the Engineers 
of the Western North Carolina railroad, (who had just finished 
the location of that road,) was also 2752 feet. 

I owe to the courtesy of Mr. Presstman, chief assistant of Maj. 
Jas. C. Turner, Chief Engineer of the road, a communication of 
the altitude of two other points also included in the list of pub- 
lished elevations, already mentioned, to wit, the summit of the 
route which crosses the Balsam chain at the upper end of Scott^s 
creek, and the confluence of this creek with the Tuckaseege, 
twenty miles from Waynesville. In both cases, the railroad lev- 
elings agreed within a yard with the barometric measurements, 
these last being the highest. 

These measurements, entirely independent, and proceeding 
from the same given points, present an argument which is well 
fitted to inspire confidence in barometric results obtained with 
fitting precautions. 
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I scarcely need to add that I caonot pretend to guarantee a 
similar degree of accuracy in the greater number of heights 
measured which rest upon a single observation. All those who 
are acquainted with the hypsometric method fully know that, 
in the determinations obtained, either by the theodolite, or by 
the barometer, accuracy is only secured by repetitions so nume^ 
ous as to permit the elimination of accidental errors incident to 
the variable state of the atmosphere. I may say, however, that I 
have taken especial precautions to avoid the two principal causes 
of error in barometric measurements ; namely, tne unequal va* 
riation, both in time and quantity, of the atmospheric pressure 
in the corresponding barometers, and again, the errors in the de- 
termination of the true mean temperature of the air, at the hoar 
of observation, whether by day or by night. To prevent the 
first I have taken a special care to locate the corresponding ba- 
rometers at stations generally distant much less than twenty, and 
rarely exceeding thirty miles fmm the points measured. As to 
the second, when it was not possible to eliminate the errors due 
to the temperature of the air, by combining observations taken 
both by day and by night to produce a compensation, I have re- 
sorted to the aid of tables formed from a great number of ex- 
periments to be mentioned hereafter. 

That which induces me to believe that the results resting on 
a single observation also deserve a good degree of confidence is 
that naving had occasion to repeat the measurement of a great 
number of points previously determined by careful observations, 
both in the Black mountains and in the county of Haywood, in 
different years and under different conditions of the atmosphere, 
the new results did not differ from those previously obtained by 
more than one to three yards. When the height of a mountain 
is known within these limits of approximation the claims of 
physical geography may be regarded as satisfied. 

The barometers which I have employed in these different 
measurements are a series of Fortin barometers, modified by 
Delcros, and manufactured by Ernst, at Paris. These instru- 
ments, with the exception of one which is my own property, 
have been imported by myself under the authority of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, for the purpose of determining by direct com- 
parison, the relation between the standard barometer of the ob- 
servatory at Paris, and the standard barometer intended for the 
Institution. They have been kindly left at my disposal by the 
Secretary, for the prosecution of these hypsometrical researches. 

These instruments have been compared with the utmost care, 
not only before and afl«r each excursion, but also during the pro- 
gress of each, whenever there has been an opportunity. The 
corresponding observations have always been made with one or 
the other of the barometers thus compared, and their relative 
corrections, resulting from the equations thus established, have 
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ys been applied in the calculations. A long familiarity with 
Lussac's syphon barometer, with Bunten's improvement, as 
as with Fortin's cistern barometer, modified by Ernst, has 
inced me that the latter is to be preferred, notwithstanding 
eight and its greater length, if the utmost accuracy compat- 
with the method is to be sought. The variations of capil- 
attraction, and the soiling of the tube of the short branch of 
syphon by the oxyd of mercury in the Bunten barometer 
erious inconveniences. The impossibility of repairing such 
meters in case they are injured in travelling, is a still more 
us diflSculty. I carry with each of my Fortin barometers, 
extra tubes and a bottle of purified mercury which enable 
n case of accident to reconstruct my barometer in two hours 
, even in the depths of the wildest forest. This advantage is 
e utmost value in America where every explorer must trust 
msclf and his own resources, unless he is willing to be con* 
;ly deprived of his instruments. It is difficult for me to 
<: coolly of so many scientific expeditions, sent at great ex- 
e into unexplored countries, in which observations, even if 
e with an inferior instrument, would have had great value, 
in which all barometric measurements became impossible 
he fracture of the instrument at the outset of the journey. 
1 an excuse, under the ordinary circumstances, of an official 
idition, is quite inadmissible. 

ich were the considerations which led me to introduce in this 
try and especially recommend the modified Fortin barome- 
when in 1849, '50, '61, I was charged with establishing, in 
Btites of New York and Massachusetts, fifty meteorological 
ons under the scientific direction of the Smithsonian Institu- 
Acting in its behalf I superintended the construction of 
•ies of meteorological instruments of which the manufacture 
entrusted to a skillful optician, Mr. James Green, of New 
k, and which arc now extensively employed throughout the 
ted States, under the name of the Smithsonian Meteorologi- 
instruments. I especially endeavored to render these instru- 
ts strong, simple and adjustable. By the latter phrase, I 
n that their construction allows them to be regulated by a 
dard instrument so as to eliminate the error of zero in the 
mometer, and in the barometer the total error due tocapilla- 
and to the peculiarities in the construction of each instru- 
t, so that they will all give immediately absolute values con- 
led to the same standard, and consequently comparable with 
another. In the thermometer it is enough to suspend the 
! to the scale by means of a screw, which permits the tube to 
loved along the scde until the zero of the mercury coincides 
I that of the scale. In the -barometer I obtain this result 
aeans of a moveable scale which slides upon the brass casing 
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of the barometric tube and which is so placed as to make itsifr 
dications accord with those of the Dormal barometer. A line 
traced on the fixed scale marks the natural height of the colnnm 
of mercury and makes apparent the value of the applied oo^ 
rection. 

Each instrument made by Green, bearing a fixed nmnberi ind 
having been carefully compared with the standard (such, at leail 
is the direction given) its indications may be immediately com* 
pared with those of any other of the same maker. This adjust* 
ment is evidently important for stationary observations, for it 
dispenses with the task of reducing by an applied correction each 
series of observations to a standard scale. ± or travelling obseir- 
ers and for the measurements of heights the scale of adjustmenti 
becomes of no account since it is enough to compare carefullj 
with one another, the barometers which are employed, and to 
determine their equations, which otherwise are liable tQr vary and 
ought to be constantly observed anew. It is consequently better 
to dispense with the moveable scale, which may be disarranged 
by the accidents incident to a journey. 

After many different experiments, and at the suggestion of Mir. 
Green, the cistern was modified, and instead of the two parts of 
the cistern screwing upon each other, a system which occasioned 
frequent leakage of the mercury, a means of closure by planes of 
contact was substituted, which not only make leakage impossible, 
but permit the opening and dismounting of all the parts of the 
cistern at anv time, with the utmost case. This construction is 
not only stronger, but it greatly facilitates the cleansing of the 
mercury, which it is well to attend to frequently. Finally it dis- 
penses with cement and as the cistern is of injected box wood, 
the evil eflects of extreme temperatures and of extreme moisture 
and dryness are avoided. Barometers of this construction are 
now in use throughout America, having been substituted for 
those of Bun ten in the army meteorological stations, and having 
been employed in the numerous expeditions of the Pacific rail- 
road surveys. I accordingly consider the introduction of these 
instruments at an epoch, when for various reasons, scientific re- 
searches were so rapidly increasing in America, as a very forta- 
nate circumstance in enhancing the value pf these same observa- 
tions; for I may add that previous to this epoch, with the ex- 
ception of a very few instruments imported from Europe, I 
scarcely found in the hands of the observers in this country a 
sino:le barometer which had a scientific value. 

The preceding details will not be void of interest to those who 
have occasion to make use of the observations recently made in 
America in official and other explorations. As for my own ob- 
servations I would mention that they have been constantly ac- 
companied by corresponding observations made by my young 
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friends who have attended me in the various excnrsions, and 
who have studied under my direction the use of the barometer. 
I ought particularly to mention Mr. Ernest Sandoz, who has been 
with me in nearly all my excursions, and Mr. Emile Grand 
Pierre, who was my companion during three summers. I have 
also received the kind assistance of Dr. Bache, the Superintend- 
ant of the Coast Survey, who caused a series of corresponding 
observations for the measurement of Mt. Washington in 1851, 
to be made by two of his assistants, Messra. Edward Goodfellow 
and B. F. West 

I would also mention Dr. Algernon Coolidge, who accompa- 
nied me to the Green Mountains, and to whom I owe, in audi- 
tion to corresponding observations, the measurement of the 
Camel Hump. My yoang friends, Alexander Agassiz, Edward 
Rutledge, and Herbert Torrey, have given me active cooperation 
in the White Mountains. To my friend and fellow traveller in 
the Black Mountains, Bev. W. H. Green, of Princeton, I owe a 
number of corresponding barometric observations, and likewise 
a number to Prof W. C. Kerr, of Davidson College, and to Mr. 
W- A. Benners, of Waynesville. 

The corresponding observations, made by my companions in 
travel, were taken hour by hour, and sometimes even once every 
quarter of an hour, so as to allow the construction of a complete 
barometric curve which represents with great exactness the state 
of the barometer for any hour of the day, and renders the error 
of interpolation almost nnll. 

For the purpose of distinguishing accurately the relative posi- 
tion of the regions explored, it may be well to describe the gen- 
eral structure of the system of mountains to which they belong. 

The upheavals of ancient rocks which constitute this well con- 
nect^ pnysical structure, for which, as a whole, it is proper to 
retain the common name of the Appalachian system, extend in 
an undulating line thirteen hundred miles in a mean direction of 
N.E. to S.W., from the promontory of Graspe upon the Gulf of 
St Lawrence to Alabama, where the terminal chains sink down 
and are lost in the recent and almost horizontal strata of the 
cretaceous and tertiary formations which cover the greater por- 
tion of the surface of this state. This long range of elevations 
is composed of a considerable number of chains, sensibly parallel 
to each other, occupying more particularly the eastern part which 
faces the ocean, and of an extended plateau which prevails to- 
wards the west and northwest and descends gradually towards 
the inland valleys of the St. Lawrence, the lakes Erie and On- 
tario and the Ohio river. 

The base on which this large belt of mountaii 
which may be considered as bounded by the Ath 
one side and by the Ohio and St. Lawrence rivers 
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is formed, in the east, by a plain slightly inclined towards Ik 
Atlantic. The width of that plain, m New England, does oo( 
vary much from fifty miles. Near the mouth of the Hudsw, 
however, in New Jersey, it nearly disappears, but gradaally in- 
creases towards the south to a width of over two hundred miki 
Its elevation above the sea, at the foot of the mountains, is ii 
New England, from 800 to 500 feet. From the neighborhood 
of the bay of New York, where it is nearly on a level with tlie 
ocean, it rises gradually towards the south to an altitude of ovei 
1000 feet. On the west the table-lands which border upon the 
Ohio River, and which may be considered as the general base of 
the system, preserve a mass-elevation of a thousand feet or more^ 
in the thickness of which the river-bed is scooped out to the 
depth of from 400 to 600 feet, thus reducing the altitude of tbe 
Ohio River full one-half from that of the surrounding lands. 

The vast belt of the Appalachian highlands forms the nuff- 
ginal barrier of the American continent on the Atlantic side, ind 
determines the general direction of the coast line, which in gen- 
eral, runs parallel to the inflections of its chains with remarkable 
regularity. This system, composed of a series of corrugations 
tolerably uniform, does not, lilce the Alps, or the other greet 
systems of fracture, have a central or main axis, to which the 
secondary chains are subordinated. But it is properly compared 
to the system of the Jura, for it is composed like that of a aeiies 
of long folds, or chains, which run parallel to each other, often 
with great regularity. In the same part of the system the gen- 
eral height of the chains is sensibly equal and their summits 
show neither many nor deep notches. In the middle region, es- 
pecially in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, they present the ap- 
pearance of long and continuous walls, the blue summits of which 
trace along the horizon a uniform line seldom varied by any 

Eeaks or crags. In the extreme northern and southern portions, 
owever, this character is considerably modified. There the sys- 
tem loses very much of its uniformity and its physical structure 
becomes far more complicated ; the form of simple parallel ridges 
almost entirely disappears. 

There is one feature of the Appalachian system which distin- 
guishes it from the ranges of the Jura; it is the well marked divis- 
ion into two longitudinal zones of elevation, one turned towards 
the shores of the Atlantic, in which the form of parallel chains 
just spoken of predominates, and the other turned towards the 
interior, which is composed of elevated and continuous plateaus^ 
descending from the summit of their eastern escarpment, in the 
centre of the system, in gentle stages towards the basins of the 
lakes and the valley of the Ohio. Occasionally minor chains, very 
little elevated from their base, wrinkle the surface of the table 
lands. Their parallelism with those of the eastern mountainous 
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eone shows that they are but the last undulations due to the ac- 
tion of the same forces which have upheaved and folded that 
region, and which have raised at the same time, the mass of these 
more uniform plateaus. Thus when from any point we traverse 
the Appalachian system from the Atlantic, we encounter first a 
plain more and more undulated and gradually ascending to the 
foot of the mountains ; then a mountainous zone with its ranges 
parallel and its valleys longitudinal ; at length a third zone of 
uniform plateaus slightly inclined towards the northwest, and 
cut with deep transverse valleys. • 

Another feature not less conspicuous characterizes the region 
of corrugations properly so-called. This is a large central val- 
ley which passes through the entire system from north to south, 
forming, as it were, a negative axis through its entire length. 
This is what Mr. Rogers calls the Great Appalachian valley. 
At the north it is occupied by Isike Champlain and the Hudson 
river; in Pennsylvania it bears the name of Kittatinny or 
Cumberland valley. In Virginia it is the Great valley ; more 
to the south it is called the valley of East Tennessee. At the 
northeast and at the centre its average breadth is fifteen miles ; 
it contracts in breadth towards the south, in Virginia, but 
reaches its greatest dimensions in Tennessee where it measures 
from fifty to sixty miles in breadth. The chain, more or less 
compound, which borders this great valley towards the southeast 
is the more continuous and extends without any great interrup- 
tion from Vermont to Alabama. In Vermont it bears the name 
of Green Mountains, which it retains to^ the borders of New 
York ; in the latter State it becomes the Highlands ; in Pennsyl- 
vania the South Mountains; in Virginia the Blue Ridge; in 
North Carolina and Tennessee the iron. Smoky, and Unaka 
Mountains. On the northwest of the great valley between the 
latter and the borders of the plateau parallel there extends a 
middle zone of chains separated by narrow valleys, the more 
continuous of which is the range which bounds the central valley. 
This zone has a variable breadth in different parts of the system, 
and the number of chains which compose it is by no means uni- 
form throughout. 

Although these features are common to the Appalachian sys- 
tem throughout its entire length, nevertheless it may be divided 
from north to south into three divisions which present very re- 
markable differences of structure. Passing the eye over the phys- 
ical chart which accompanies this article we at once distinguish 
in the longitudinal extent of the Appalachian system two prin- 
cipal curvatures, the one at the north from Gaspd to New York, 
the concavity of which is turned towards the southeast ; the other 
at the centre, from the Hudson to New River in Virginia, with 
its concavity also towards the southeast ; the third from New 
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Bi ver to the southwest extremity of the system, the direction of 
which is nearly straight or forming a gentle curve concave ti^ 
wards the northwest. These three divisions, diminishing in et 
tent, from the north to the south, are well marked, at the north, 
by the deep valleys of the Mohawk and the Hudson, whiek 
break through the Appalachian system to its base and acroBBid 
entire breadth ; at the south, by tne New Eiver whose deep vit 
ley with vertical walls also separates regions whose orogiapIiiB 
characters present remarkable diflferences. 

The nortliem division is much the most isolated ; it is geoloff* 
ically the most ancient, since its upheavals appear coevu win 
the Silurian and Devonian epochs, and are thus much anterior 
to the rest of the system, which only emerged after the deposit 
of the carboniferous rocks which it has elevated. Four hundred 
feet more of water would separate all the vast territory of tie 
northern division from the American continent. One hundred 
and forty feet would convert into an island all New England 
and the British possessions as far as Gasp^ ; for the bottom of 
the valley occupied by Lake Champlain and the Hudson doa 
not in any part exceed this level. 

I distinguish in this northern ix)rtion three physical rq;ioD8; 
Ist, the triangular plateau of the Adirondack, with its mountun 
chains more or less parallel, between Lake Champlain and the 
St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario and tlje Mohawk : 2nd, New Bng- 
land, with the two swells of land separated by the deep valley 
of the Connecticut, and forming the base of the Green and White 
mountains: 3rd, the northern region, with the prolongation, to- 
wards the northeast, of the same features of relief, from the 
source of the Connecticut through Maine into Canada and New 
Brunswick to the promontory of Gaspe and the bay of Chaleun. 

The middle or central division extends in length about 450 
miles. The eastern region, or region of folded chains, at firet 
very narrow about New York, presents towards the centre, in 
Pennsylvania, its greatest breadth which again diminishes to- 
wards the south. It is composed of a consiiierable number of 
chains much curved towards the west, and remarkable for their 
regularity, their parallelism, their abrupt acclivities, the almost 
comj)lete uniformity of their summits, and their moderate eleva- 
tion, both relative and absolute, which varies from 800 and 1500 
to 2500 feet. The chains, however, increase in elevation towards 
the south, while they become more numerous and more indented. 
In the Peaks of Otter, in Virginia, they attain to 4000 feet. 

The western region, or the region of plateaus, is quite narrow 
in the southern part, but acquires towards the north the greatest 
breadth which it attains in any part of the Appalachian system. 
Its high terraces occupy all the State of New York south of the 
Mohawk, and a considerable part of Pennsylvania and culminato 
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in the plateaus in the neighborhood of Lake Erie, where the mean 
altitude of the plateau reaches 2000 feet, the valleys preserving 
a height of 1500 feet while the hills reach 2600 feet 

This tableland forms a remarkable water-shed from which the 
waters descend by the Susquehanna into the valley of the Chesa- 
peake and the Atlantic ocean, by the Genesee and St. Lawrence 
to the same ocean, and by the Alleghany and Ohio to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Susquehanna thus starts from Lake Erie at the 
extreme western border of the plateau, and runs across all the 
Appalachian system and its mountain ranges to its eastern base. 
More to the southward the eastern escarpment of the plateau 
divides, as fEur as the sources of the Potomac, the waters of the 
Atlantic coast from those of the Gulf of Mexico. It is the same 
escarpment which bears the local name of Alleghany Mountain, 
a name which continues to be applied, south of the waters of 
the Potomac, to the dividing ridge along the sources of the va- 
rious branches of James Hiver, and even to the irregular hills 
which form a water-shed between the waters of the upper Ro- 
anoke and New River, across the Great Valley, near Christians- 
burg. Through all this middle region the name of Blue Ridge 
is applied to the main eastern chain which separates the Great 
valley from the Atlantic slope, and which is cut by all the 
rivers which flow out of it. 

The southern division^ from New River to the extremity of 
the system, is much the most remarkable for the diversity of its 
physical structure and its general altitude. Even the base upon 
which the mountains repose is considerably elevated. Although 
the elevation of the Atlantic plain at the eastern base of the 
inountains is only 100 to 300 feet in Pennsylvania, and 500 in 
Virginia near James river, it is 1000 to 1200 feet in the region 
of the sources of the Catawba. In the interior of the mountain 
region the deepest valleys retain an altitude of 2000 to 2700 feet. 

From the dividing line in the neighborhood of Christiansburg 
and the great bend of New River the orographic and hydro- 
graphic relations undergo a considerable modification. The di- 
rection of the principal parts of the system is also somewhat 
changed. The main chain which boraers the Great valley on 
the east, and which more to the north, under the name oi the 
Blue Ridge, separates it from the Atlantic plain, gradually de- 
viates towards the southwest. A new chain detached on the 
east, and curving a little more to the south, takes now the name 
of Blue Ridge. It is this lofty chain, the altitude of which, in 
its more elevated groups, attains gradually to 5000 and 5900 feet, 
which divides in its turn the waters running to the Atlantic from 
those of the Mississippi. The line of separation, of the eastern 
and western waters, which, to this point, follows either the cen- 
tral chain of the AUeghanies, or the western border of the table* 
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land region, passes now suddenly to the eastern chain, upon tbe 
very border of the Atlantic plain. The reason is that the terrace 
ivhich forms the base of the chains, and the slope of which 
usually determines the general direction of the water conrses, 
attains here its greatest elevation, and descends gradually to- 
wards the northwest. The base of the interior chain which nua 
alongside the Great valley is thus depressed to m lower level, and 
though the chain itself has an absolute elevation greater than 
that of the Blue Ridge, the rivers which descend from the sum- 
mits of this last, flow to the northwest towards the great central 
valley which they only reach, in southern Virginia and North 
Carolina, by first passing across the high chain of the Unakaand 
Smoky mountains through gaps of 3000 or 4000 feet in depth. 

This southern division thus presents from southeast to north* 
west three regions very distinct. 

The first is the high mountainous region comprised between 
the Blue Ridge and the great chain of the Iron, Smoky, and 
Unaka mountains which separate North Carolina from Tenncs* 
see. It commences at the bifurcation of the two chains in Vi^ 
ginia, where it forms, at first, a valley of only ten to fifteen miles 
in breadth, in the southern part of which flows New River; it 
then enlarges and extends across North Carolina and into Geo^ 
gia, in length more than 180 miles, varying in breadth from 
twenty to fifty miles. The eastern chain, or Blue Ridge, the 
principal water-shed, is composed of many fragments scarcely 
connected into a continuous and regular chain. Its direction fre- 
quently changes and forms many large curves. Its height is 
equally irregular. Some, groups elevated from 5000 feet and 
more, are separated by long intervals of depression in which 
are found gaps whose height is 2200 to 3700 feet, often hot 
little above the height of the interior valleys themselves with 
which they are connected. The interior, or western chain, is 
much more continuous, more elevated, more regular in its direc- 
tion and height, and increases very uniformly from 5000 to 
nearly 6700 feet. 

The area comprised between these two main chains, fix)m 
the sources of the New River and the Watauga, in the vicinity 
of the Grandfather Mountain, to the southern extremity of the 
system, is divided by transverse chains into many basins, at the 
bottom of each one of which runs one of those mountain tribu- 
taries of the Tennessee, which by the abundance of their waters 
merit the name of the true sources of that noble river. 

Between the basin of the Watauga and that of the Nolechucky 
rises the lofty chain of the Roan and Big Yellow mountains. 
The northwest branch of the Black mountain and its continua- 
tion as far as the Bald mountain separate the basin of the Nole- 
chucky from that of the French Broad river. Between the lat- 
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ter and the Big Pigeon river stretches the long chain of the Pis- 
gab and the ^ew Found mountains. Further to the south the 
elevated chain of the Great Balsam mountains separates the ba- 
sins of the Big Pigeon and the Tackasegee ; next comes the chain 
of the Ck>wee mountains between the latter river and the Little 
Tennessee. Finally the double chain of the Nantihala and Val- 
ley Biver mountains separates the two great basins of the Little 
Tennessee and the Hiwassee. The bottom of these basins pre- 
serves in the middle, an altitude of from 2000 to 2700 feet. The 
height of these transverse chains is greater than that of the Blue 
Bic^e, for they are from 5000 to 6000 feet and upwards ; and 
the gaps which cross them are as high, and often higher than 
those of the Blue Bidge. In these interior basins are also found 
groups, more or less isolated, like that of the Black mountains, 
whicn, with the Smoky mountains, present the most elevated 
points of the system. 

Here then imx>ugh an extent of more than 150 miles, the mean 
height of the valley from which the mountains rise is more than 
2000 feet ; the mountains which reach 6000 feet are counted 
by scores, and the loftiest peaks rise to 6700 feet ; while at the 
north, in the group of the White mountains, the base is scarcely 
1000 feet, the gaps 2000 feet, and Mount Washington, the only 
one which rises above 6000 feet, is still 400 feet below the height 
of the Black Dome of the Black Mountains. Here then in all re- 
spects is the culminating region of the vast Appalachian system. 

It is worthy of notice that in the Appalachian, as in many other 

S stems of mountains, the culminating points are situated, nei- 
er near the middle, nor in the neighborhood of what may be 
called its central axis, which is here the Great valley, but near 
the northern and southern extremities, and on the eastern side, 
almost outside of the system. These culminating regions seem 
almost exceptions to the normal structure of the systenL The 
high mountainous region of North Carolina which has just been 
described is, from the bifurcation of the Blue Bidge near the 
great bend of the New Biver, an additional fold which attaches 
itself on the east along the principal chain which bounds the 
Great Valley, just as the swell, which runs along the east of the 
Connecticut Biver, upon which the group of the White moun- 
tains is situated, is an additional fold attaching itself to the east 
of the normal chain of the Green mountains. 

The second region of this southern division is the continuation 
of the Great Central Valley which is divided by a general swell 
of the land about the sources of the Holaton, into two distinct 
basins, the one in Virginia, narrower and more elevated, which 
in the basin of the New Biver, rises gradually towards the south 
from an elevation of 1600 feet to 2600 feet ; the other in Ten- 
nessee, where the valley widens to nearly sixty miles between 
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the Smoky mountains and the Cumberland mountains, bat 
where it has a mean elevation of not more than about 1000 feet^ 
that is, only one-half of the height of the neighboring vallejB 
in the mountainous region of North Carolina. 

The third region is that of the plateaus which, in Tennessee, are 
reduced to a table land about thirty or forty miles wide, called 
the Cumberland mountains on account of the abrupt edges which 
it presents upon the east and the west, and which give to it the 
appearance of a mountain chain. Further north, in Virginia, tbe 
plateaus expand and fill a vast area to the west of the CUnch aod 
the Cumberland mountains and extend over a part of Kentackj, 
the central portion of which, near Lexington, preserves an alti- 
tude of more than 1000 feet 

The rapid sketch here given shows that in a hypsometrical, as 
well as from a geological, point of view, and even to a certain 
extent from its physical structure, the Appalachian system seem- 
ed to be divided into two sections of nearly equal extent; a 
northern section, which is geologically more ancient, comprehend- 
ing the northern division from the mouth of the Hudson to 
Gaspi^ ; and a southern section, which is more modern, comprising 
the central and southern divisions, which are bound together uj 
more than one characteristic common to both. The separation is 
distinguished by a remarkable general depression of all the alti- 
tudes of the eastern zone, or parallel mountain chains, a depres- 
sion which attains its lowest point in JSTew Jersey in the parallel 
of New York City. 

Passing from this region, where the Blue Ridge and the Kitta- 
tinny mountains are but little more than 800 or 1000 feet high, 
and the Great valley 50 to 150 feet, the altitude in the nortbera 
section increases rapidly, but regularly, towards the northeast, 
where, almost in the same parallel, lat. 44° N., we find the cnl- 
minating points at Mount Washington 6288 feet high in the 
White Mountains, Mount Mansfield 4430 feet in the Green Moun- 
tains, and Mount Tahawus or Mount Marcy 6739 feet, in the 
Adirondack group. Further north the Adirondack group ter- 
minates, and the Green Mountains lose somewhat of their conti- 
nuity, but show here and there, as far as Gaspd, scattered groups 
of mountains which still preserve an elevation of 3000 or 4000 
feet. 

In the southern section the altitude increases from the north- 
east to the southwest with the same regularity but less rapidly, 
and it is only towards the extremity of the system in North 
Carolina that thev attain their maximum elevation in the Black 
Mountains 6700 reet, and the Smoky Mountains 6660 feet. Here, 
as at the north, beyond the culminating points the general alti- 
tude is but little cuminished until we arrive almost to the ter 
mination of the mountains. 
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The following figures demonstrate the law which I have an- 
Dunced above : 

Upon the ridge which borders the Connecticut river on the 
ist and where the elevation gradually increases from the sea 
)ast until it reaches in Connecticut 1000 feet, in Massachusetts 
100 feet, and in New Hampshire 1600 feet at the sources of the 
onnecticut river, we meet with a series of mountains more or 
as isolated, which appear to have no other relation to each other 
lan that they are placed on a common base. 

Tlie most remarkable of these, proceeding from the south to- 
ards the north are the following : 

Mount Wachusett, in Massachusetts, - • 2018 feet high.* 

Grand Monadnock, in New Hampshire, • 3718 " " 

Moowhillock " ** " . • - 4790 « « 

Lafayette Mount, ) Group of - - J 6200 •* " 

Mount Washington, ) White Mountains, - 1 6288 " *« 

In the double chain of Green Mountains are the following re- 
arkable peaks gradually increasing in height from the south to 
le north : 

North Beacon, in the Higlilands of the Hudson, 1471 feet high. 

Bald Peak, in Massachusetts, - - - 2024* " " 

Greylock, or Saddle Mount, in Massachusetts, 3505* " " 

Equinox Mount, in Vermont, - - - - 3872 ** ^ 

Killington Peak, " - . - 4221 « «* 

Mansfield Mountain, «< - - - - 4430 << *" 

North Beacon was probably measured by Capt, Partridge, the 
liers were measured by myself. 

In the Adirondack group I have cited only the most elevated 
>int, Mount Tahawus or Mount Marcy, which is the only one of 
e great peaks which I have as yet measured. I found its height 
;79 feet. This height differs from that of Eedfield given in the 
jology of the State of New York, (5467 feet), and from that of 
x>f. T. Benedict, (5341 feet). But it is to be remarked that 
e heights given by the first arc all too great by reason of the 
fective nature of the instrument employed, as I have had oc- 
sion to convince myself; and also that Prof. Benedict, although 
ovided with a Bunten barometer, was onl}' able to make use 
corresponding observations made at a considerable distance, 
'om Tanawus the height of the peaks diminishes both towards 
c north and towards the south and the chains dwindle away 
fore they reach Lake Champlain or the Mohawk Kivcr. 
In the southern part the law of gradual increase is still more 
gular. It can also be exhibited at the exterior base of the 
ountains, along the Great valley, and in the principal chains 

* Geodetic points in th« triangulation of Massacbusetts. 
kif. Joux. ScL— Sbcoxid Sksixs, Vol. ZXXI, No. 03.— Maxcb, 18(0. 
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Trhich border it. I have already said that the interior border of 
the Atlantic plain rises gradually from 50 to 1200 feet, from 
New Jersey to the upper region of the Catawba, near Morganton. 
The grade of the railroads gives us in the Great volley a seiies 
of significant points: 

Tho Great valley at Easton, on the Delaware in PeoD^ 165 ft. 

near the Schuylkill, Penn^ 250 ** 

at Uarrisburg, on tlic SusquchanDa, S2S ** 

at Cliainbersbiirg, Penn^ 600 " 

ncnr Staunton, south fork of Shenandoahv in 

Central Virginia, 1261 " 

at Srilem, iu the upper valley of the Roa- 
noke, lOU " 
Newbern in the valley of New River, 2065 * 
Ml Airy Ridge, highest point near the sources 

of the Holston, 2595 *" 

Abingdon, in Southern Virginia, 2071 ** 

Bristol, on the N. boundary of Tennessee, 1678 ** 
Greenville, Tennessee,* 1581 " 

Knoxville, ** 898 « 
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The principal chain along the eastern border of tho Great 
valley under the name of Blue Ridge, Iron, Smoky and Unaks 
Mountains, presents in the same manner an increasing altitude. 

Blue Ridge in New Jersey about 1000 to - - 1500 ieet 

PeakR of Otter in Virginia, the highest^ - - - 3993 ** 
White Top, on the boundary of Virginia, North Carolina, 

and Tennesj«e, 5530 ** 

Bald Mountain, west of tho Black Mountains, - - 5550 *^ 
Smoky Dome, Clingman\s Mountain, culminating point in 

tho chain of the Smoky Mountains, - - 6660 " 

Thunderhead, in Smoky Mountains, - - - - 5520 * 
Great Bald, highest peitk, in Smoky Mountains, near tho 

cut of Tennessee River, - - ' - - 4722 " 

Hangover, highest peak of the Unaka Mountains, about 5600 ** 
Great Frog Mountain in Tennessee, highest peak near tho 

south end of the System. ... - 4226 ** 

The chain which from Christiansburg takes the name of Bine 
Sidge and forms the barrier which separates the waters along 
the Atlantic i)lain does not appear to exceed the altitude of 4500 
feet in Virginia. This is only an estimate, for I have made no 
measurements in this portion of the Blue Eidge. In North Car- 
olina the culminating points are much higher, but more to the 
south they gradually decrease as far as Georgia. 

* I am indebted to Prof. Jas. M. Safford, State Gcologiit of Tennessee, for a ititt- 
mani of tha altitudes oo tho railroads through this State. 
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r Mountain, at tho sources of the Yadkin and 

iiga rivers, measures - - - - 5897 feet. 

L-'innacIe, which touches tho Black Mountain, 5G09 " 

back, at tho sources of the Tuckasegee, - - 4792 " 

', near the sources of the Chatooga, • - 4931 " 

Bald, near the head of Little Tennessee, Georgia, 4705 ** 
tain, in Georgia, at the sources of Iliwassee 

4420 " 

ore the transverse chains, which in North Carolina 
o principal chains, and the interior isolated groups 

highest summits are found, present altitudes in- 
they proceed, culminating, however, more towards 

1 tain. High Knoh, which joins the Iron moua- 

bain on the cast, 6306 feet 

le, or Mitcheirs High Peak, the culminating 

of tho Appalachian System, - - - 0707 ** 

laisam, in Big Pigeon Valley, ... 0425 " 

/s BnUain, in Tuckasegee valley, - - 0278 " 

untain, Cowee Chain, between the Tuckasegee 

ittlc Tennessee valleys, - - - - 5108 ** 

idian, highest point in the Nantihala chain, 5518 '* 

lid, in Iliwassee valley, Georgia, - - 4821 " 

)f general increase of altitude towards the southwest 
Df the Appalachian system, is thus fully established ; 
je remarked that the different elements of which it 

do not arrive to their maximum of altitude in the 
y nor in the same latitude. The bottom of the Great 
es its greatest elevation near the sources of the Hol- 
)ut 37° N. lat. The mass elevation, or terre-plein, 
n the vicinity of Grandfather and Big Yellow moun- 
isolatcd groups and intermediate chains, culminate 
: mountains, a little south of 36** N. Int., although, in 
the principal chains on the two sides do nowhere rise 
;; while these Inst, the Blue Ridge and the Smoky 
reach their greatest mean and absolute height at tlie 
* N. lat, between the valleys of the French Broad and 
?srec, in the northern part of Haywood and Jackson 
Uthough the high peaks of the Smoky mountains 
y feet lower than the isolated and almost exceptional 

Black mountains, by iheir number, their magnitude, 
ty find general elevation of the chains, and of tlie 

hich ihoy repose, they are like a massive and high 

li is really the culmiuatiug region of all the Appa- 

mi. 

2tc this brief review I oudit to add that this increas- 

towards the south which is so well marked in tho 
)ne of the Alleghanies, is scarcely observed in the 
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zone of the plateaus. A tmnsverse section from New York to 
Lake Eric snows that the <le])ression of the sx'stcm does not ex- 
tend to the western zone wliicli preserves in appearance a height 
very nearly uniform, from the plateau of Adirondack in the 
State of New York as far as to the Cumberland mountains in 
Tennessee. There is here no well marked region of subsidence 
as in the eastern zone, but only a tendency to it which is slightly 
manifested upon a line between the maximum of ea;>tcrn depres- 
sion and Pittsburg. It is towards that central line of depre&sioa 
that the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers flow from oppnsile 
directions, thus j)roving the existence of inclined planes which 
meet about Pittsburg, jorming a sort of shallow trough. Nortli 
of tliis line the phUeaus rise to the sources of the Alleghany and 
Susquehanna rivers, where, as was sjiid above, they reach an al* 
tituile of over two thonsand feet; still keeping, further north, 
on the table-land of Adirondack a mean elevation of 1500 and 
1600 feet. Towards the soutlj also the i)!ateaus rise to the sources 
of the Monongahela. In Viri|inia and Tennessee they appear 
to reach 2000 or 2.300 feet, at least near the mountains, but the 
measurements whicli I possess are too few in number and too 
uncertain to allow nic to sjK^ak with certainty on this subject. 

This remarkable d'jpression of the Appalachian system in 
the rcirion noticed, of which the bav of New York is thecen- 
ter, causes a great part of the continental ])lains, which form 
the natural baso of the mountain folds, to disappear under 
the waters of the ocean. The watei"s of tlie tide thus come to 
bathe the very base of the mountains, and the region of plains 
fades away on the frontiers of New Jersey and New York, while 
towards the south the emerged portion enlarges gradually ^ 
it rises according to the law of gradual increase indicated above, 
so that it reaches a breadth of more than 200 miles in the Caro- 
linas. This depression seems to be dne to a local subsidence of 
the earth crust at an epoch, undetermined, it is true, but which 
must have been posterior to the principal upheaval of the Ap- 
palachian mountains. A fact, the discovery of which is due to 
the sagacity of Prof J. D. Dana, seems to give weight to this 
opinion, lie demonstrated by means of numerous soundings 
marked upon the excellent marine cliarts published by the U.S. 
Coast Survey, the existence of an ancient channel, a continuation 
of that of the Hudson river, which goes out from the bay of 
New York through the Narrows and advances'far out under the 
waters of the ocean. It is not possible to suppose that such a 
channel which is constantly liable to be obliterated by sand 
banks formed by the motion of the sea, could have ever been 
formed in its present position. In order that the current of the 
river should excavate this channel it is necessary to suppose 
that the bottom of the sea has once occupied a higher level, 
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e, or very near the surface of the ocean. The shallowness 
le ocean for a considerable distance from the coast of New 
jy nlso indicates a prolongation of the continental plains 
ir the sen, and the limit of the deep waters is tliere iound 
distance nearly doable that which is observed off tlie coast 
le Carolinas. Moreover the parallelism which exists be- 
n the line of coasts and all the great general inflections of 
Appalachian system, a parallelism which is well marked 
I ]Sova Scotia to Florida, hero undergoes a modification 
:h is well explained only by a local depression of this part 
le system. The foct that all New Jersey is now undergoing 
iial submergence from Cape May to the Bay of New York, 
ill is jiroved by the numerous facts gathered by Prof. G. H. 
c in the Geological Survey of the State of New Jersey, is 

not without signification. 

he disposition of the relief indicated above would be readi- 
jcounted for by supposing that it is the result of a tilting 
on from the north to the south, which, while depressing the 
hern portion below the mean altitude, elevated the south- 
region in the same proportion, the centre or axis of the tilt 
g in the vicinity of Christiansburg, near the Great Bend of 
NTew liiver. As the movement affected more particularly 
eastern, or mountainous belt, and not that of the plateaus of 
vest, the result of it was a twisting, the effect of which was to 
?, in the southern part, the mass of the land on the extreme 
irn border and thus to produce an inclined plane towards the 
hwest; while in the northern part, the general depression of 
land along the Atlantic, a depression not participated in by 
plateaus of the northwest, lefl to these latter all their alti- 
I and produced an inclined plane from the extreme western 
ler towards the southeast. It is then this particular disposi- 

of these two general slopes which gives us the key of the 
rographic system of the central and southern divisions of 
Appalachian mountains, which at the first glance appears 
onormal. In the central section, as has been remarked above, 
h of New River, the water-shed is situated along the edge of 
plateaus in the Alleghany mountain proper in Virginia and 
tisylvania, from which descend the James River and the Po- 
\c ; and still further to the west in the plateaus of New York 
1 which flow the Susquehanna and the Delaware, traversing 
he chains of the mountainous region to the Atlantic. In the 
hern division, south of New River, the water-shed between 
Atlantic and the Mississippi basin is situated upon the sum- 
of the Blue River at the extreme eastern edge, and the nu- 
3US tributaries of the Tennessee which descend from it also 
crsc the whole mountainous region, but in an inverse direc- 
, fiom the southeast to the northwest, and, united in tho 
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Great Valley at tbe very foot of the plateaus of tbe iKyrtfawcil, 
flow down by the sole channel of the Tennessee to the basn d 
the Misaissippi. 

As m:my of tbe names of mountains given below in the VA 
of the hci^zlits measured are new, 1 may be allowed a few woidi 
on the subject of mountain nomenclature. 

It is a mistake to suppose that names have been pven to evoi 
the most prominent ix>ints in the mountains of the Appalachiaa 
system. Just in the wildest and most elevated regiooSr such ai 
uestcrn North Carolina, for instance, the great majority of them 
have yet to be named. In a country without a regular chart, and 
in the midst of forests rarely visited, far from any human habi- 
tation, and in places where the primitive inhabitants have diaap 
peared, leaving scarcely a trace of their traditions, it is notsor 
prising that this should be the case. 

The uniformity of physical configuration in a great portion 
of the system does not favor distinguishing different parts by 
specific names. Frequently people are satisfied with giving a 
name to a mountain range, or to a district of great extent. The 
observer who measures the height of definite points must do 
more. In order to make his labors useful, he ought to desigaato 
them individually, and determine their position so that they caa 
always be identified, or afterwards traced upon a chart It is, 
thereibrc, almost a matter of necessity for him to sketch sacba 
map while proceeding, and to name, either ill or well, the points 
determined by his observations. A good geographic nomenda* 
turf, however, is not an easy thing; the chart of the United 
States proves this. 

The names of objects in physical geography now in nse in 
this country are essentially of three kinds. The Indian names 
which iiave been bequeathed to us by the aborigines, and are ap- 
plied mure commonly to the water courses and lakes, and espe- 
cially to their towns or districts; descriptive names, as White 
Mountains, Black Mountains, Green Mountains, which designate 
entire chains or groups of mountiiins; and the names of men, 
which arc applied to all. These last are the more numerous, 

"Wherever an Indian name is in use it ought to l>e preserved 
except where, as sometimes happens, its pronunciation is impos- 
sible for us. These names, especially in the languages of tbe 
south, are olien harmonious and they are all significant, but un- 
happily without meaning for us. In the south they are rarelr 
applied to mountains, althoudi the Indian name of a river whick 
flows near frequently extends to a neighboring chain of moun- 
tains. Indian names, designating special mountain peaks, are 
not common, perhaps because not j)rescrved by the white set- 
tlers, who did not live with, but succeeded the Indian popula- 
tion. The more modern descriptive names have the defect of 
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similarity, for in an extent of thirteen hundred miles the to- 
iphical characters are singularly analogous. The multipli- 
n of the same name in all parts of the system becomes here, 
political geography, a serious evil. Green, Blue, and Black 
itains are^ found alike at the south and at the north; 
te mountain, White face, White side, &c., are also numerous, 
tnut. Oak, Pine mountain and Laurel mountains are found 
jrwhere. In the South, Balsam mountains occur at every 
from southern Virginia to Georgia. This name designates 
>untain .whose summit is covered with Pinns BaUamifera^ 
ith its analogous species, Pinus Frazeri^ which only grow on 
its which exceed 5000 or 6000 feet The Bald Mountains 
(e summits are destitute of forests, a tiling comparatively 
at the south, are yet very numerous. It only remains for 
geographer, in order to avoid intolerable confusion, to add 
icb names another name, or epithet, as Bichland Balsam, 
ky Bald, and other similar designations, 
lese difficulties explain, and excuse perhaps in part, the 
lent use in America of names of men to designate places, 
"s, and mountains. This course requires the least enort of 
magination. A river without a name commonly takes that 
e first planter who erects there his cabin or farm-house, and 
ere is a remarkable mountain near, it is soon designated by 
lame name. This is the origin of a great number of the 
es, more convenient than elegant, of the mountains and val- 
of the Alleghanies. It is but recently, since scientific meas- 
lents have been made, that the names of men, distinguished 
jr in the political or scientific world, have been given to 
linent mountains in New England, in the state of New York 
at the South. 

\ie principles which have seemed to me proper and which 
i guided me in the adoption of names of mountains are to 
preference to the name employed in the immediate neigh- 
lood of the point designatea. 'When more than one name 
been given to the same point, as happens when it is seen 
i valleys on two different sides of the mountain, it seems 
»er for the observer to adopt that name which appears most 
Tal or more euphonic. When the choice lies between the 
e of a man and that of a name which is descriptive and char- 
ristic, I should choose the latter. In regard to points with- 
established names, but recently named by scientific observers, 
not by residents of the country, the right of priority ought 
e respected, provided the identity of the points can "be suffi- 
tly established, a matter by no means easy, unless the posi- 
3 have been determined by instruments, or otherwise, with 
iderable care. But it is evident that popular usage will 
de in the last resort and that the name universally adopted 
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will, in time, become that which geography ought to acoepl 
When I have myself given names to mountains, I have almost 
always preferred a descriptive name to any other; but I ac- 
knowledge that the invention of names is a thankless and di& 
ficult task. I have, therefore, frequently had Recourse to tliB 
names of neighboring rivers, or to a fortuitous circumstance, or 
to some little adventure, connected in my memory with this or 
that point to designate it, without any other object than that of 
distinguishing it from every other, since hero as elsewhere it is 
better to accept almost any name rather than to leave it all in 
confusion. 

The map which accompanies this paper was first published in 
Petermann's MUUieiluntfen^ No. vii, 1860: it was drawn, in GothS) 
with all the data at his command, by my friend and assistant 
Mr. E. Sandoz under the kind and skillful direction of Dr. A. 
Petermann, who by his admirable cartographic labors and mani- 
fold services rendered to the science of the physical globe, hn 
long since placed himself among the most useful and scientific 
geographers of the day. The special map of the Black Moun- 
tain has been constructed from my own observations; the points 
measured having been located by means of a portable theoKlolite 
and sextant In the map of the White Mountains the position 
of the points measured has been taken from the anonymous map 
which we owe to Prof. Bond, of Cambridge Observatory, and 
which was constructed from similar observations by himself. In 
this new edition of the general map an important correction has 
been made. The mounUiin region of North Carolina was en- 
graved anew from a sketch founded upon my observations of 
1859 and 1800. A map of that interesting region, on a larger 
scale, and one of the Black Mountains, showing the jwsition of 
all the points measured, arc in preparation and will be published, 
together with the discussion and results of the barometric ob3C^ 
vations, in the Smithsonian Contributions, to which I must refer 
for further details. 

The accompanying list of heights which I have measured is 
classified according to physical regions. The measurements are 
of two kinds: those winch are marked B arc the heights regu- 
larly measured by the barometer; thuse marked P L are heights 
measured ai; a (iistance with a pocket level in the following 
manner. Wishing to measure a mountain in sight, at a mode- 
rate distance, and not exceeding in elevation the one on which 
I stand, I seek, with the instrument in hand, a point on a level 
with the summit of the mountain to be measured. Taking then 
at that point a barometric observation, I consider the result, cor- 
rected for the curvature of the earth and for refraction, as the 
height of the mountain. With an accurate level, a signal upon 
the mountain, and the knowledge of the exact distance a 
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ement thus taken would stand the same chance of accuracy 
the former ; with a pocket level, without a telescope, the re- 
Its must be considered as approximations which may be very 
sarly correct, but which also may, according to the distance 
>m which the observation was taken, vary by the height of a 
36, that is to say from thirty to fifty feet. They are therefore 
ily preliminary measurements which, while the country re- 
ams comparatively unknown, have their proper value in phys- 
il geography. I have added for reference a few points marked 
R, which are elevations obtained from recent surveys for rail- 
ads, and L, which are also determined, for other purposes, by 
i^i^level. The chart was in part engraved before the revision 
the heights given below. New measurements of points pre- 
ously determined having since taken place, their results ought 
have their due influence on the final values. It may happen 
erefore that there may be found a diflference of several feet be- 
een the figures given in the table and those inscribed in the 
ap; in those cases the figures given in the table are those 
[iich I regard as nearest to the true height. Some ancient 
sasurements of heights in New England have been inadvert- 
tly inserted in the chart such as Wachussett SOOO instead of 
>18, and some others of this sort which have been recently 
rrected. 

The heights are given in English feet, and above mean tide- 
iter. They are all reduced to the ground, or, for the rivers, to 
e level of the water. 

Culminating Region of the Northern Section. 



WHITE MOUNTAINS AND VICINITT. 

Wuiem Slope.^^ Valley of the Amonaotue. 

^ Connecticut River, Junction with Wells River, 

R. Bath villacc, 

R, LiBboD village, ...... 

R. and B. Littleton, R. R. station, .... 

EL Whiteficld, summit between Littleton and Lancaster, 

Whitcficld village, ...... 

R. Lancaster village, ...... 

EL Israel River, Lancaster bridge, St. Lawrence and Atlantic R. 

Bethlehem village, ...... 

Carrol house, ...... 

Bethlehem bridge on the Amonoosuc, . 
L Brabrook's hotel, ...... 

Fabyan's Hotel (old house, now burnt), 

Crawford Hotel (Crawford house), White Mt. Notch, . 

Franconla village. Iron foundry, .... 

Gilmanton Hill, summit between Franconia and Littleton, 

Fmnconia Valley, crossing of road to Bethlehem, 

Franconia Notch, Profile house, .... 

Franconia Notch, height of land towards Franconia, . 

Echo Like, ..... 

Cherry Mt., Summit road, . 

Cabin, foot of Lafayette Mt, 

Flume house, road front of the Hotel, . 

Thornton, road opposite the Post Office, 
S. Plymouth R. R. station, . 

i3C JouB. ScL— Sboosd Ssbxss, Vol. XXXI, No. 

24 



R. 



Heifht 

407 

621 

677 

817 

1057 

957 

860 

849 

1450 

1428 

1221 

1551 

1583 

1920 

921 

1S29 

979 

1974 

2014 

1926 

2193 

1780 

1481 

1228 

i7S 



92.— SCabch, 186X. 
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EoiUm Siope.'^VaU^y of the 8tu». 



B. Notch of White Mis., Crawford home, . 

B. The Notch, 

B. Willey hoose, road opposite the hotel, . 

B. Old Crawford^B or Dayis's hoteL, . 

B. H&rt's location. Farm junction, Sawyer's Biver, 

B. Upper Bartlett's Post Office. 

B. Crossing of the road's JnncUon of the 8aco and Ellli Kiw TiJkfjt» 

B. South Conway Post Office, ..... 

^ Pleasant Mt., east of Frcyebm^i^, Me. (Coast Surrey), 

Valleyt of JSUia and Savyer'a RintrK 

B. Jackson Village, hotel foot of the Falls, .... 

B. Pinkham Notch, saramit near Glen Ellis Falls, 

B. Junction of Carrigain Brook and Sawyers RiyeTi • 

Northern Slept, 

R.R. Gorhmm, N. Hampshire, B. B. station, St. Lawrence and Atlaatle B. B^ 

L. Glenhouse hotel, ....... 

B. Bowman's place. Summit rood, between Moose and Israel BiTen, 

R.R. Lowest Summit, R. R Summit " " " ** 

B. Peabody River, crossing of path near Glenhoose, 

RR. Great Androscoggin River at Bethel station, . 

RK Paris station, St. Lawrence and Atlantic R. K., 

R.R. Little Androscoggin River at Danville Junction, 



BMfht 
1900 
19M 
18S5 



880 

m 

460 
S081 



TTL 
2018 
14M 



i( 



44 



1683 
1446 
1473 
1548 



876 



ML Wcahington, the main chain or the chain of the PremieeUe^ oHmuRuf/nm 

White Mountain Notch. 



B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 



Mt Clinton, 

Mt. Pleasant, ...... 

Mt. FrankUn, ...... 

Mt. Monroe, ...... 

Mt. Washington, culminating point of northern section, 

Mt. Clay, 

Mt Jefferson, ...... 

Mt Adams, ....... 

Mt. Madison, ...... 

Lake of the Clouds, head waters of Amonoosuc River, foot of Monroe, 
Gap between Madison and Jefferson, 

Jefferson and Adams, 

Adams and Clay, .... 

Clay and Washinffton, 

Washington and Monroe, . 
Little Monroe, W.aw. of Monroe, 
Gap between Franklin and Pleasant, 

** *' Pleasant and Clinton, 
Limit of trees on Washington, N. side, and Madison, . 
Halfway house on new rood, below the Steep slope, . 
Limit of trees on Clinton, .... 



ii 

4( 



CI 
«C 
44 



Secondary chaine around the main.'-'Wett ofAmonoaeut JStevr. 

B. Mt. Deception, near Fabyan's, ..... 
P.L. Cherry Mt., approximately, ..... 

Chain, JSaet of Peabody R, and Olenhcuee. 

P.L. Wildcat Mt, ...... 

P.L. Mt. Carter, South Peak, ..... 

Mt Carter, North Peak, ..... 

Mt. Morijali, ...... 

Crawford Mt, ...... 



4880 
4764 



8658 

5714 
57M 



P.L. 
P.L. 
P.L. 



Chaine South of the Amonooeue River, 



P.L. Echo Mt, highest point. ..... 

P.L. The Villey, or Notch chain, the lowest or 3d N. W. peak, 

P.L. Middle or highest peak, very much as Clinton by le?el about, 

P.L. Willey Mt proper, 1st or East peak, .... 

P.L. Twin Mt, the highest peak, • • . • . 



5000 

4918 
4880 
4979 
5417 
5100 
5804 
4400 
4060 
4150 
8810 
4350 



94« 
8678 



4898 

4S» 
4708 

46S 
8IS4 



S»8 
4018 
489 
4806 
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8<ntth ttdr, hetween Baco VeUley and Merrimac Bivir, 



Oarrigain Mt, ...... 

Sammit of Eastern Spnr. ..... 

.L. Brick house Mt. in the line N.E. 2 miles ft-om Carrlgaln, 
.L. Pemigewassett Peak, ..... 

.L. Tremont Mt., ...... 

.L. Green's Cliff, ...... 

.L. Table Mt, 8 miles &S.E. of Hart's ledge, 

.L. Sandwich Dome, above Campton, 

.L. Mad River peak, bead of Mad River, 

.L. White&c6,N.£/t>eak, the highest, 

.L. Tripjramid, N.W. of whiteftce, SL of Canlgain, 

.Lb Gmcoma, highest peak south, .... 



Oro^ of Frmuoma MU, 



.L. Eagle CliflE; facing the Profile house, .... 

w Eagle head, near the pond, ..... 

i. Eaele pond, foot of last peak, ..... 

Lafayette or Great Haystack, ..... 

" " ** Southpeak, 

.L. Summit of Blue or Bog-Efddy Mt, the highest part of the ehaUi of 
Cannon, Elinsman and Blue Mt, .... 

JL Kinsman Mt about ...... 

• Cannon Mt., the prospect, appr., ..... 



Wett and South of ike White MU. 



Moose hillock, highest peak north, 
.L. Carr's Mt., highest summit, 
.L. Owrshead, ...... 

.Lb Webster side, south side of the R. R. opposite, 

Highest fiu'm foot of Moose hillock S., . 

Warren Village, . . . . . 

Summit of Road, . . . . . 

East HaverhilL 

Woodvine R. R. station opposite Wells' River, 

Connecticut low water, " " 

Rumney R. R. station, 

Plymouth village, R. R. station, . 

Meredith Village, . 

Concord, N. Hampshire, R. R. station. 



.R. 
.R. 
.R. 
.R. 
.R. 
.R. 
.R. 
.R. 
.R. 



it 



RedhiU and Winnipeeeoffee Lake. 

,TL and Canal Lake Winnipeseogee, mean level, . 

Senter house at Centre Harbor, Lake Winnipeseogee, 
Eastern summit of Redhill, 
Western smnmit ** 



u 



Heifht 
4678 
4419 
8850 
4420 
8808 
2958 
8805 
8960 
4897 
4030 
4086 
8540 



8446 
4216 
4170 
5290 
5101 

4870 
4200 

8850 



4790 

8480 

2960 

2210 

1681 

736 

1063 

778 

448 

407 

520 

473 

542 

237 



501 

553 

1769 

2025 



OBEEN MOUNTAINS. 



Manchester R. R. station, . 

**■ Villaee courthouse, . 

Equinox Mt., hignest peak, 
TL Rutland R.K station, 

Herrick Mt., near Rutland, 

Shrewsbury Peak, . 

Pico Mt, north of Killington, . 

Killinffton Peak, . 
R. Waterburv R. R. station, . 
I* Hogback Mt, 

Stowe Villn^e, foot of Mansfield Mt, 

Mansfield Mt, the Nose, . 

Mansfield Mt, the Chin, highest, 
L. Sterling Chain, 

Camel Hump, 
L. Lincoln Mt, 



713 

864 
8873 

580 
2692 
8845 
8054 
4321 

425 
8648 

700 
4094 
4430 
8700 
4088 
4078 
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PLATEAU AND MOUNTAINB OF ADXBOHDACK. 

Profile from Lake Cliamplain to ML Tahawutfrom E, to W. hjf K. 

Beifbt. 

Lake Choinplain, mean lerel, ...... AS 

Crown Point tavern, ....... 206 

Bradford farm, road summit, ..... .895 

Amyhill summit road, ....... ^ 

Buckhollow, hamlet water of Putnam Creek, .... 719 

Penficld, water of Putnam Creek, ..... WO 

Height of land dividing the Hudson and St Lawrence waters, . IIW 

Hammond's furnace, . . . . . . • HS3 

Paradox Creek at Hammond's saw-mill, ... .911 

" ** " crossing of road from Paradox Lake to Root's, . 8TS 

Summit of road between Paradox crosshig and Johnson's pond, . 1256 

Johnson's pond, ....... . W4 

Summit of road between Johnson's pond and Root's in Schroon Tallc7, 1263 

Root's farm, ground, in Schroon Valley, .... 813 

Sturtcvant's mill on Mud creek, ...... 1113 

Mudpond creek, ........ 1206 

Summit of road between Mud creek, crossing of French's, . . 201S 

French's farm, road before, ...... 1963 

Grand Boreas river, bridge, ...... 1*786 

Summit road, west of Boreas river, ..... 1985 

Lake Sanford at Millpond, ...... 1731 

Adirondack Village, or Mclntyre's iron-works, hotel, . . . 1785 

Summit above Beaver Marsh, ...... 278S 

Ijike Colden, ........ 2T86 

Hudson River, Great Bend, ...... 82W 

Limit of trees on Mt. Marcy and Whiteface, .... 4851 

Mt. Tahawus or Mt. Marcy, ...... 5JW 

Lake Henderson, ........ 1839 

Head of Falls, 2550 

Surface of Beaver marsh, ....... 2677 

Summit above Beaver marsh, ...... 2763 

Surface of opalescent River (Hudson), ..... 2744 

These last five altitudes are derived from levels above Lake Sandford token by 
Prof. E. N. Horsford. 

Culminating Region of the Southern Section. 

THE BLACK MOUNTAINS AND YICXIOTT. 

VaUey of tJu Swananoa, 

Junction of Flat Creek with Swananoa River, . 

Joseph Stepp's house, ...... 

Burnett's house, ....... 

Lower Mountain house, Jesse Stepp's house, floor of Piazza, 

W. Patton's cabin, end of carriage road, 

Resting place, brook behind last, .... 

Upper Mountain house, ...... 

Passage, main branch of Swannanoa above Stepp's ascending to 
Toe River Gap, ....... 

In the Blue Ridge, 

Toe River Gap, between Potatoe Top and High Pinnacle, 
High Pinnacle of Blue Ridge, .... 
Rocky Knobs, south peak, .... 

Big Spring on Rocky Knobs, .... 
Greybeard, ....... 



L. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 



R.R. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 



B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 



B. 
B. 
B. 



B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 



Craggy Chain, 



BigCracgy, 

Bull's Head, ...... 

Craggy Pinnacle, ..... 

2%e Black Mountain, main cAatn. 

PoUtoeTop, 

Mt Mitchell, 

MtGibbs, 

Btepp's Gap, tho ctbin, .... 



2250 

23eo 

24S8 
2770 
8344 
S065 
5216 

8903 



51S8 
5701 
5S06 
5060 
5MS 



6090 
5985 
5915 



6683 

6601 
6101 



823S 
8110 
9943 
2873 
8176 
2SiO 
4d«0 
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Helffht 

B. Mt Ha]lback (or Sugarloaf), 6408 

B. Black Dome (or Mitchell's high peak, or CTUngmann of State map), 6707 

B. Dome Gap, ......... 6853 

B. Balsam Cone (Gnyot of State map), ..... 0671 

B. Hairy Bear, . 6610 

B. Bear Gap, . 6284 

B. Black Brother (Sandoz of State map), ..... 6619 

B. Cattail Peak, 6611 

B. Rocky Trail Gap, 6383 

B. Rocky TraU Peak, 6488 

B. Cattail Gap, 5730 

B. Deer Mt., North Point. 6238 

B. Long Ridffe, South Point, 6208 

B. " " Middle Point, 6259 

B. " " . North Point, 6248 

B. Bowlen*8 Pyramid North End, 6848 

21i0 Black J£<mrUain, Kcrlhw$9Um Chain, 

B. Blackstock Knob, 6880 

B. Teate8*8 Knob, 5975 

B. Cock*8Comb, 5436 

Coney Rivtr Valley, 

B. Green ponds at Th. Wilson's, highest house, . 
B. Th. WUson*s new house, .... 
B. Wheelers' opposite Big lyy Gap, 
B. Cattail fork Junction with Caney River. . 
B. Sandofer Gap or low Gap, Summit of Road, 
B. Bumsville, courtsquare, .... 
B. Green Mountain near Bumsyille, highest point. 

Group of the Hoan Mountain, 

B. Summit of Road fh>m BumsviUe to Toe Riyer, 8189 

B. Toe River ford on the Road ftom Bumsyille to the Roan Mountain, . 2181 

B. Baily*8 farm, ........ 2879 

B. BriKg's house foot of Roan Mt., Volley of Little Rock creek, . 2757 

P.L. Yellow Spot above Brigg'8, 5158 

P.L. Little yellow Mount, h^est, ...... 5195 

B. The cold spring summit of Roan, ..... 6133 

P.L. Grassy Ridge Ball N.E. continuation of Roan Mt, . . . 6230 

B. Roan high Bluff, 6296 

B. Roan high Knob, 6306 

IVom Bumtville to Orandfather Mountain, 

B. South Toe River Ford, 2583 

B. Toe River; ford near Autrey's, ...... 2547 

B. North-Toe River ford, below Childsville, .... 2663 

B. Blue Rldfip, head of brushy creek, ..... 8425 

B. Llnville nver ford below head of Brushy creek, . . . 8297 

B. Llnville River at Piercy's, ....... 8607 

B. Headwaters of Llnville and Watauga River, foot of Grand&ther Mt. 4100 

B. Grandfather Mt summit. ...... 5897 

B. Watauga River at SchuU^s millpond, 2917 

B. Taylorsvllle, Tennessee, 2395 

B. White Top, Virghiia, comer of Tenn. and N. Car. . . . 5530 

From Bumeville to the Bald ML 

B. Sampson's Gap, ........ 4180 

B. Ej^pt cove at Proffitts, ....... 3320 

B. Wolfs' camp Gap, 4359 

B. Bald Mt summit of highest peak, ..... 5550 
These four points computed oy me from observations made by Prof W. C. Kerr of 
Davidson College. 

Valley of the Big Ivy Creek. 

B. Dillingham's house, below Teates' Knob, or Big Butte, . 2568 



B. Junction of the three forks of Big Ivy, 

B. Salomon Carter's house, . 

B. Stockville, at Saulre Black Stocks', 

B.B. Mouth of Ivy River, by Railroad survey, 



2276 
2315 
2210 
1684 
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RBOION OF THB GRBAT BALSAM MOUKTAim. 

From A9kmiU to ML Pit^rnk, 



B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 



B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 



AsheviUe conrthonse. 
Sulphur springs, the spring, 
Hominj cove at Salomon Davis's, 
Little Pisgah west, . 
Great Pisgah, 



t\ 



49 



I *)ec 



Big Pige<m VaUty. 

Forks of Fifeon at CoL Cathev's, 

East fork orPigeon, at Cap. XL Lenoir's, 

Waynesville, courthouse, ..... 

Sulphur spring, Richland Valley, at James Lore's, Xiq., 

Mr. Hlirs (arm, on Crabtree croek, 

Crab Tree creek, below Hill's fiirm, . . . 

Cold Mountain, ...••• 



^m 



\ Ti 



Ckmn of the Richland BaUam, between Biehland Creek emd Mi§ 

B. Richland creek, at E. Medford's, . 

B. £. Medford's farm, foot of Lickstone Mt, 

B. Lickstone Mountain, 

B. Deep Pigeon Gap, .... 

B. Cola Spring Mountain, 

B. Double Spring Mt., 

B. Richland Balsam, or Caney fork Balnm divide, 

B. Chimney Peak, .... 

B. Spruce Ridge Top, .... 

B. Lone Balsam, .... 

B. Old Bald, head of Richland Creek, 



s 

SKA 



11 

\\ 

I 

I 



It 
5 



WA 



B. 
B. 



Cham of Wettemer Baid. 

Westener Bald North Peak, 

Pinnacle, 



5tiA 



«( 



(( 



(( 



Great Middle Chain of Baltani Mauntaine between 8coU*e Creek emiBtm Creek, 



B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 



B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 



B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 



Enos Plott's &rm North foot of chain, . 
Old Field Mountain, 
Huckelberry Knob, .... 
Enos Plott'fl Balsam first Balsam North End, 
Junaleska, or Jones' Balsam N. Point, . 

" ** a End, 

Rockstand Knob, .... 
Brother Plott, .... 

Amos Plott's Balsam, or Great divide. 



son 

5100 
54a4 

eotr 



Rocky-fiice, 

White-Rock Ridge, 

Black-Rock, ...... 

Panther-Knob, . . . . . 

Perry Ejiob, ..... 

VaJUey of Scott e Creek, 

Love's Sawmill, on Richland Creek, 
Maclure's farm " »« . . 

Road Gap head of Scott's Creek, 
John Brown's tistrm, Scott's Creek Valley, 
Bryson's farm. ..... 

John Love's Esq., £uin, .... 

Webster Courthouse, . . . • 



Valley of Tuekaeegee and tribtttariee, 

Tnckasegee River and mill below Webster, near road to QnalUu 

Junction of Savannah creek, ^^ 

^ " " Scott's creek, 

Quallatown, main store, 

Soco River, ford to Oconaluftee, 

Soco Gap, road summit, . . . , 

Amos Plott's farm, hi Jonathan's Creek VaU^, 
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^ Helfht 

B. Ocoiudiiftee Rlrer, junction Bradley fork, .... S203 

BL Robert GoUint, Esq., hiffheft hOQM, 2500 

B. Janction of Ravens, ana Straight forks, .... 2476 

& Junction of Bnnch'a cre^, ...... 2879 

CJLLa OF TBDi GBMAT 8M0KT MOUVSAXMB. 

North of Road Gap, 

B. Lnftee Knob, head of straight fork of Oconaluftee Riyer, 62S2 

B. Thermometer Knob, ....... 6157 

n* Bavena Knob, ........ 623M) 

B. Tricomer Knob, ........ 6188 

^ Mt. Gnyot, (804iamed bj Mr. Buckley), in Tenneaaee, 6686 

^ Mt Henry, . . , ^ 6878 

n. Ml Alexander, 6447 

«> Mt Alexander, South peak, ...... 6299 

^ The Three Brothers, highest or central peak. .... 5907 

o* The Thunderknob, . ....... 6682 

B. Laurel peak, ........ 6922 

& Beinhardt Gap, ........ 6220 

B. Top of Richland Ridge, 54U9 

B. Indian Gap, 6817 

BL Peck's peak, 6282 

B. MtOcona. 6186 

"^ & Right hand, or new Gap, 6096 

9. MtMingus, 6694 

Grontp of BuUhoad, Tmnmtt, 

& Central peak or Mt Leconte, ...... 6612 

R West p€»k, or Mt Curtis, . 6568 

K North peak, or Mt Saflbrd, 6685 

K Cross Knob, 6981 

& Neighbor, 6771 

BL Master Knob, 6018 

BL Tomahawk Gap, 6450 

B. AlumOiye, 4971 

B. Alum Cave creek junction with little Pigeon River, . 8848 

Of^tU Smoky Mom%iainM, South of Bead Oap, 

B. Road Gap, 5271 

B. Mt CoUins, 6188 

B. Collins Gap, 5720 

B MtLove, 6448 

B Clingmann's Dome, ....... 6660 

B Mt Buckley, 6599 

B ChlmzyKnob, 6588 

B Big Stone Mt head of Forney Ridge, 6614 

B. Big Cherry Gap, 4888 

B Comer Knob, ........ 6246 

B Forney Ridge peak, 6087 

B Snaky Mountain, ........ 5195 

B Thunderhead Mountain, ....... 5620 

B. Eagle Top, 5488 

B. Spenceuibin, ........ 4910 

B Turkey Knob, ........ 4740 

B Opossum Gap, 8S40 

B North Bald, 4711 

B The Great Bald's Central Peak, near the Gap of Little Tennessee, 4022 

B. " " ** South Peak, 4708 

B. Tennessee River, Hardin's, ...... S09 

B. Chilhowee Mt Summit road to Montrale Springs, . . 2452 

B. Montvale Springs Tennessee, Main Building, .... IdQS 

The numerous altitudes measured in the summer of 1860 du- 
ring an exploration of two months not being readj for publica- 
tion, will be given in another communication. 

Princeton, New Jers^, January, 1861. 
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Art. XIV. — On the Formation of Picramic Acid; by 

M. Carey Lea. 

It is to Mr. Aira^ Girard that we owe the first isolation of 
picramic acid, and correct determiDation of its coDstitation. His 
views however of the circumstances under which it is formed do 
not altogether agree with the results of my observations, and I ad- 
vert to them now, because his second paper contains a criticism 
on the results obtained by another chemist, which criticism I 
think depends upon an inexact view of the reactions. 

In a paper published by Dr. Evan Pugh in Liebig's Annalen, 
he endeavored to establish the identity of picramic add with 
Wcihler's nitrohaematic acid. Mr. Girard, while he agrees with 
Mr. Pu^h in his conclusions, rejects his experiments and reason- 
ings as msufficient. 

"This chemist, in fact" he says "proceeded exactly as Mn 
Wcihler had done before I demonstrated the formation of picni* 
mic acid by means of sulphydric acid. His process consists in 
mixing picric acid with protosulphateof iron, boiling with excess 
of baryta, precipitating the soluble baryta salt with ammoniacal 
acetate of lead and finally in decomposing ilie lead salt hy sulptiy- 
dric acid. Now it is evident that under these circamstances, 
even supposing that the protoxyd of iron had not converted the 
picric acid to picramic, the sulphydric acid alone would have 
produced this reduction." * 

At first sight this conclusion seems perfectly legitimate, so 
much so, that it is probable that no test by experiment was 
thought necessary. Had such been made it would have been 
ascertained that sulphydric acid ts wholly witliout power to reduce 
picric acid whether free or in combination with lead, to picra- 
mic acid. 

The fact appears to have been overlooked that sulphydric acid 
is quite incapable of producing this reaction either upon picric 
acia, or as far as my experiments go, upon any picrate. It is 
the alkaline sulphids that possess this power, and not free 
sulphydric acid, a circumstance which has not been noticed, in 
consequence of chemists operating on solutions of picric acid in 
alcohol to which excess of ammonia had been added. When 
sulphydric acid is passed through such a solution, sulphydrate 
of ammonia is formed and acts on the picric acid. 

Sulphydric acid may be passed through solutions of picric 
acid, picrate of potash or picrate of ammonia, either at ordinary 
temperatures, or at a boiling heat, for any length of time, with- 
out producing the slightest effect On the addition of excess of 
^^kali the reducing e^ect of the sulphid formed is immediate. 

'^ iWadelphiA, Not. 80, 1860. 

* Comptci Bendof, zlii, 69. 
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.RT. XV. — Bemarks on a proposed Process for the Estimation 
of Nitrogen^ and on an Addimetric Process ; by M. Carey Lea. 

In a late number of the London Chemical News* a modifica- 
on of Will and Varrentrapp's process for the estimation of ni- 
ogen is proposed by Mr. J . Walker. He decomposes the sub- 
^nce in a'combustion tube in the ordinary way, but instead of 
>nducting the products of the combustion mto chlorhydric acid, 
mducts them into solution of chlorid of zinc, and in place of 
3termining the ammonia in the usual manner, determmes the 
nount of oxyd of zinc precipitated by it '* This process," the 
ithor observes, '^ has been practised by me for the last two 
sars, and gives most accurate results, and I can with perfect 
mfidence recommend it" 

Few chemists would be apt to adopt a process so obviously 
orthless, but as its author recommends it especially for the 
lalysis of manures, and as in that way it might be employed 
>T technical purposes, it seems desirable that its gross inaccu* 
icy should be pointed out Oxyd of zinc is well known to be 
isily soluble in ammonia salts: if a drop of caustic ammonia 
let to fall into a solution of pure neutral chlorid of zinc, it oc* 
usions a precipitate of oxyd, if now solution of sal-ammoniac 
3 added, the precipitate redissolves. Obviously if more am- 
onia, instead of sal-ammoniac, is added, sal-ammoniac is formed 
Y the decomposition of the zinc salt, and a portion of the pre- 
pitate is redissolved by it, or to speak more correctly, a portion 
: the oxyd of zinc wmch is liberated by the ammonia, is held 
L solution by the sal-ammoniac. The necessary result must be 
1 under-estimation of the ammonia, leading to errors of such 
lagnitude as would render the process wholly unfit even for 
le roughest technical process. 

In consequence of overlooking the frequent solubility in alka- 
ne solutions of certain metallic oxyds and basic salts insoluble 
I water, even chemists of experience have been led into singular 
Tors. Dr. Friedrich Mohr in his interesting book on v olu- 
letric Analysis, highly recommends a process proposed by 
liefier for acidimetric estimation, and which is briefly as follows, 
ulphate of copper in solution is treated with liquid ammonia 
Qtil the precipitate formed is nearly redissolved ; it is then fil- 
sred, diluted to a certain strength and constitutes the test liquid. 
' this be dropped into an acid, or an acid solution, after the ad- 
tion of a certain quantity a precipitate falls, the appearance 
* which Kieffer and Dr. Mohr consider to mark the moment 

• Nov. 24, I860, p. 280. 
Am. Joub. Sci.— Second Sebies, Vol, XXXI, No. 93.— Maboh, 18CL 
25 
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of the exact saturation of tbc acid liquid bj the joint action of 
the ammonia and copper. Dr. Mohr observes :* 

'* Done le moindre exc^ de la liqueur de dosage ibrmera im 
pr^cipite bien net, tout d fait insoluble dans la £8solation del 
deux sels compl^tement neulres."t 

Here is an important error, this precipitate is bj no meini 
insoluble in such solutions, it is soluble with considerable iacilitjr 
in solution of sulphate of ammonia (in the above passage Br. 
Mohr refers more particularly to the dosing of snlphurio add) 
and also, though to perhaps not to so great an extent^ in sda* 
tions of sal-ammoniac and of nitrate of ammonia. Conse^iaently 
when the precipitate appears, it is because the solution is sato* 
rated with it. If it were not that the effect of the cupro-amroo- 
niaciil solution is directed to be determined empiricallj and not 
by calculation, this solubility would have led to discrepancies 
no doubt sufficiently great to have awakened suspicion. But 
the eiror is just sufficiently great to make the process dangefooa 
More or less of the precipitate is held in solution according as 
the saline solution is more or less dilute. Consequently if the 
liquid to be analyzed contains no saline matter, the error may 
be but trifling, the error in the analysis correcting more or lea 
accurately the original error in the determination of the "Ulrc." 
This mode of estimation is particularly recommended for dete^ 
mining the quantity of free acid in acid saline solutions, but here 
is just where it would be most fallible, the nature and quantity 
of the saline substance in solution exerting a powerful influence 
on the solubility of the precipitate. It is evident that a solution 
containing 5 grammes of free sulphuric acid with 5 grammes of 
sulphate of ammonia, tested in this way, would give auite a dif- 
ferent result from one in which 5 grammes of free acid was con- 
tained with 20 or 50 of sulphate of ammonia. Likewise its re- 
sults when used in the " method of residues" must be false. Ac- 
cordingly in an experimental trial by Dr. Mohr}: for the determin- 
ation of magnesia by supersaturation with a known quantity of 
sulphuric acid, and determination of the residue of uncombined 
acid, the result which he obtained is erroneous by 4 per cent 
Four per cent too little of magnesia were obtained, because the 
free sulphuric acid was over-estimated, the amraonio-cupric so- 
lution having been added till a precipitate was obtained, which 
as we have just seen, does not fall till after the saturation point 
has been reached. 

The precipitate which appears in all these cases is spoken of 
by Dr. Mohr as hydrated oxyd of copper. It appears to be 
basic (probably quadrobasic) sulphate. 

* Not hsiving n German copy at hand I quote from the French trutilatioB nadi 
by Forthomme under the suptirintendeDce of Dr, Mohr. 
f Forthomoitt's traoslatioo, p. 409. 
i Op. cit., p. 412. 
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In making these observations on a single process of Dr. Mohr, 
I wish at the same time to bear testimony as to the candor with 
which he has given the results of his experimental trials. The 
proposal of a mode of analysis such as tnat of Mr. Walker is a 
Dew proof how much it is to be regretted that any chemist 
ihould o&er a new mode of analysis, without having first con* 
trolled it by the analysis of one or more specimens of substance 
o{ a known composition. In this way MM. Gl^nard and Guil- 
lermond have recently proposed* a method of estimating the qui- 
nine in barks. It has oeen however shownf that not only the 
Presence of cinchonine* destroyed the aiccuracy of these results, 
at that owing to a mistake of the authors as to* the reaction 
of the sulphates of auinine upon tincture of logwood, the pro- 
cess when performea with pure quinine gave only one-half the 
true result 

In connection with the foregoing observations on zinc I may 
remark that an error has crept into the description of zinc reac- 
tions in Gmelin's Handbook. It is there stated that zinc salts 
rive preciptates with ferrocyanid and ferridcyanid of potassium, 
both of which are soluble in chlorhydrio acidlj: As respects the 
precipitate with ferrocyanid, this is certainly erroneous^ the pre- 
cipitate does not redissolve in that acid. 

FbtlAdcIpliiA, Dee. 28, I860. 



Akt. XVL — On the Dimorphism of Arsenic, Antimony and Zine; 

by JosiAH P. Cooke, Jb. 

The rhombohedral forms of arsenic, antimony and zinc are 
well known. Those of arsenic and antimony have been deter- 
mined by several observers,§ and that of zinc first observed by 
NoMerath,|| on a furnace product from the smelting works of 
the V ieille Montaigne Zinc Co., near Aix la Chapelle, was sub- 
sequently redetermined on the same specimen by Gustav Rose.T 
It is the object of the present paper to show that these elements 
may also crystallize in regular octahedrons and therefore that 
they are dimorphous. Supposed monometric crystals both of 
arsenic and zinc have been previously described 6ut since these 
observations have been discredited, the author has thought it 
best to publish his results. 

Arsenic, — In the ** Journal fiir praktische Chemie," vol. xxii, 
844, 1841, Eisner describes, as crystals of arsenic, octahedrons, 

* Rep. de Chimie Appliqu^e, 1859, p. 131. f Idem, 1860, p. 61. 

1 Handbook, vol. v, p. 12, Cavendish edition. 

§ See description of a crystal of rliombohedral aritDic, in Proceedings of Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. iii, 86. 

I Po^genaorff Annalen, toI. zxxix, 823. ^ Ibidn Izzxiii, 129. 
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which he obtained by subliming a mixture of arsenions acid a&d 
charcoal powder. The author repeated the experiment of Eisner 
and obtained very distinct octahedral crystals, having a nearly 
black color and bright lustre, which were undoubtedly the same 
as those observed by Eisner. Similar crystals made by sublim* 
ing the commercial arsenic, '' cobalt," in a glass flask were at fint 
sight mistaken by the author for crystals of arsenic. Their trot 
nature however became evident on boiling the crystalline 
mass in water when it all dissolved with the exception of a smiU 
quantity of a black amorphous powder, the amount varying 
with different specimens. The substance dissolved was easily 
recomized as arsenious acid, and the black powder as finely sub- 
divided metallic arsenic. The octahedrons were eviaently 
merely crystals of arsenious acid containing as a mechanical 
mixture, particles of metallic arsenic like the sand in the crystab 
of Fontainbleau limestone. This result led the author to 'make 
a series of experiments with a view of testing the possibility of 
crystallizing pure metallic arsenic in forms of the monometric 
system. In one experiment rhombohedral crystals of arsenic, 
which had been prepared by sublimation in the usual way, after- 
wards kept under water, deprived of air by boiling, and just 
before usmg dried in a current of hydrogen, were introduced into 
a glass flask. Through this flask which was fitted with a cork and 
glass tubes for the purpose, a gentle current of hydrogen was 
maintained, the gas entering at the top and passmg out near 
the bottom of the flask. As soon as the flask was known 
to be filled with hydrogen, the arsenic was sublimed in this at- 
mosphere, when it condensed around the neck forming the well 
known metallic mirror. On subsequently breaking the flask and 
examining the mirror with a microscope (power of eighty diamc- 
ters) it was found to be studded with distinct octaheoral crystals 
having a greyish color and a bright metallic lustre. These octa- 
hedrons were recognized as belonging to the monometric system 
first by measuring the angles of the triangular faces and finding 
that they were equilateral triangles, second by the general " haV 
itus" of the crystals esj)ecially in their distorted forms which 
could never be mistaken for truncated rhombohedrons, the only 
form with which they wcro liable to be confounded. The crys- 
tals were strictly microscopic and could not be distinguished with 
a pocket lens except as brilliant points. The precautions taken 
in the preparation seemed to exclude the possibflity of any arsen- 
ious acid being present, but in order to establish this fact beyond 
a doubt, a portion of the metallic crust studded with the crystals 
was boiled in water for several minutes and afterwards treated 
with the strongest aqna ammoniac for twenty -four hours, biit the 
crystals were not dissolved by either reagent nor was their sharp- 
ness apparently impaired. 
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In another experiment arseniuretted hydrogen gas was reduced 
in a bohemian ^lass combnstion tube in the usual way, when 
testing for arsenic only on a larger scale and with special precau- 
tion in order to ensure the exclusion of air from the apparatus, 
and to regulate the quantity of arseniuretted hydrogen in the 
Borrent of hydrogen gas. To one end of the combustion tube 
was connected by a cork a small exit tube whose open end dip- 
ped under mercury the other end was connected by means of a 
tube having two branches each provided with a stop-cock with 
a hydrogen generator on the one hand and on the other with a 
gas botUe generating arseniuretted hydrogen. The last was 
provided with a safety tube by which the excess of ^ not 
needed in the experiment mi^ht escape. Before heating the 
combustion tube it was filled with hydrogen from the generator by 
which a uniform current of gas through the tube was maintained 
during the process. A portion of the tube two or three inches 
long was next heated to a red heat and then by opening the 
Btop-cock a very small amount of arseniuretted hydrogen was al- 
lowed to mix with the hydrogen current and the experiment con- 
tinned until a metallic mirror was formed on the glass beyond the 
tieated portion of the tube. This mirror examined by the micro- 
scope, was found to be studded with minute octahedral crystals, 
which were submitted to the same test as before and with the 
same results. 

Antimony. — ^No crystals of this metal except the well known 
rhombohe<£ral forms ever appear to have been observed. Hauy 
formerly supposed that he had discovered in antimony the 
four cleavage planes of the regular octahedron and the six cleav- 
age planes of the regular rhombic dodecahedron, but his obser- 
vations were made on the ordinary regulus of antimony, which 
18 now known to have rhombohedral cleavages. After crystal- 
lizing arsenic in octahedron by the process last described the 
author succeeded in obtaining octahedral crystals of antimony 
with the same apparatus, using antimonuretted hydrogen in 
place of arseniuretted hydrogen. The tube was heated with a 
Bunsen^s gas burner to as high a temperature as it was cnpable 
of yielding and the process conducted as before. On breaking 
the tube and examining the metallic mirror with a microscope it 
was found studded with minute octahedral crystals. They were 
more readily obtained than the corresponding crystals of arsenic 
and presented the same characteristic forms, l^he solid angles 
of the octahedrons were very frequently observed modified by 
the faces of the cube and in one case at least the edges were 
truncated by the faces of the rhombic dodecahedron. These mod- 
ifications are of importance as they remove all doubt in regard 
to the system of crystallization. The crystals being microscopic 
their interfacial angles could not of course be measured, but the 
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existence of these modifications is even more satis&ctoTy evi- 
dence on this point than an actual measurement 

It is well known that oxyd of antimony is capable of crystal- 
lizing in octahedrons belonging to the monometric system and 
although from the construction of the apparatus it was deemed 
impossible that any sensible amount of air could become mixed 
with the hydrogen in the tube, yet in order to remove all doubt 
on the subject, the crystals were exposed to the following rea- 
gents. 

A portion of the glass tube covered with crystals was first 
boiled for a long time in water and subsequently treated with 
the strongest liquid hydrochloric acid ; but although exposed to 
the action of the acid for several days in a warm room, the crys- 
tals were not dissolved. They also resisted for some time the 
action of boiling hydrochloric acid, but afler prolonged boiling 
they disappeared. Exposed to the action of chlorine gas at a veiy 
gentle heat, the crystals were immediately consumed, leaving no 
residue and rendering the gas cloudy from the fumes of chlorid 
of antimony. Lastly, a portion of the tube (on which was de- 
posited nothing but distinct octahedral crystals), was treated wiUi 
a few drops of nitric acid, and a gentle heat applied. The 
crystals were at once attacked and the familiar white powder of 
antimonious acid was the result This dissolved on adding a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid and the solution evaporated nearly to 
dryness, diluted with a solution of tartaric acid and subsequently 
treated with a solution of sulphid of hydrogen, gave the £muliar 
red precipitate of sulphid of antimony. 

In the metallic mirrors of arsenic and antimony obtained by 
Marsh's test, the metals seem to be always in the octahedral mod* 
ification, and when deposited slowly are more or less crystalline 
The author has obtained the best crystals by resubliming the me- 
tallic mirrors, after they were first formed, in a slow current of 
hydrogen, and it is in this way very easy to obtain the crystals 
entirely isolated on the surface of the glass tube, and in the case 
of antimony the author has traced with the microscope every 
gradation between the distinct crystals and the granular coating 
which forms the mass of the mirror. The process of crystalli* 
zation in the formation of the mirror is similar to that of sal- 
ammoniac on a glass plate and the lines of crystals shoot out in 
the same way parallel to the axis of the tube. 

Zinc. — In the " Annales de Chimie et de Physique,** vol. xxii, 
87, 1848, Nickl^s has described some crystals of pure zinc pre- 
pared by M. P^avre with the process of M. Jacquelain as penta- 
gonal dodecadrons but unfortunateiy he has given no measure- 
ment of angles to confirm his opinion. This observation has 
been questioned by Gustav Bose^ on the grounds first that Ha 

* Poggendoiff, AmuJeo, yoL Ixxrr, 298. 
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mamillary concretions of zinc, which are frequently deposited on 
the cooler portion of the retort during the process of distillntion 
might readily be mistaken for pentagonal dodecahedrons without 
any exact measurement of angles, and secondly that this form 
which is characterized by a peculiar law of symmetry, has never 
been observed unless this case is an exception, on any metallic 
crj'stals. The question might readily be settled by a reexamina- 
tion of the original specimen and it is to be hoped that^ if they 
still exist, such an examination will be made. 

In "Poggendorff's Annalen," vol. cvii, 441, 1859, Gustav Eose 
has described two specimens of crystallized brass formerly be* 
longing to the mineral collection of Klaproth, which show in the 
cavities of the mass distinct crystals. Kose infers that these crys- 
tals belong to the monometric system rather from their group- 
ing as inoicated by the striation than from the external forms 
of the individual crystals which was too indistinct to admit of 
exact determination. This subject has been much more fully 
studied by Mr. F. H. Storer in the laboratory of Harvard College. 
Storer obtained octahedral crystals composed of zinc and copper 
in the varying proportions of the constituents from pure copper 
to 70 per cent of zinc* The crystals were made by fusing the 
metals in a crucible and pouring out the still liquid alloy after a 
crust had formed on the surface as in crystallizing bismuth or 
sulphur. They were all too ill-defined to admit of direct deter- 
mination and although they exhibited similar striations to those 
described by Bose, the Btrm did not seem to the author to fix 
the system of crystallization with such clearness as to exclude all 
doubt. There were however other circumstances which were 
thought to point out the system of the crystals ; first, the crys- 
tals resembled precisely the artificial crystals of magnetic oxyd 
of iron which are frequently obtained as a furnace product, and 
which aie known to belong to the monometric system. The 
author had recently the opportunity of comparing with the 
brass crystals a very finely cliaracterized specimen of this mag- 
netic oxyd in the mineral collection of Vr. Krantz at Bonn. 
Second, the whole series of crystals including those of pure cop- 
per had the same characters and if the crystals of copper were 
monometric, as no one will question, the rest are also. But assura- 
ing that the octahedrons in question are monometric, this fact 
has no bearing upon the crystallizing form of zinc unless it can 
bo also shown that there is no definite chemical combination be- 
tween the zinc and the copper, or in other words, that the alloys 
of those metals are nearly isomorphous mixtures. Storer has 
proved this point as the author thinks, conclusively, by analy- 
zing the series of crystals as well as the alloys in which they 
were formed. The full details of his results will be found in hia 

• S^t to abttract of Stortr^t ptpcr at tbs doM of this Koiobtr. 
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memoirs in vol. vi, of the Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. It is sufficient for the present purpose to 
state that the composition of the crystals was in every catt 
sensibly the same as that of the alloy. 

This investigation seems to prove that zinc is capable of aasom* 
ing a monometric condition and thus of crystallizing in conneo* 
tion with copper in the same way that sulphate of copper may 
be made to crystallize in connection with sulphate of iron, taking 
the form of green vitriol although it generally assumes the fonn 
of another system. But although his results are conclusive as 
far as they go, Storer could not obtain crystals containing more 
than 70 per cent of zinc. The alloys of zinc and copper con- 
taining more than this per cent of zinc become granular onoool* 
ing, and do not yield distinct crystals. The following obaerva- 
tions of the author may therefore be of value in extending the 
history of the subject. 

During the course of some experiments on the compounds of 
zinc and arsenic a furnace product was accidentally obtained 
composed of these two elements imperfectly fused together and 
mixed with cinders. The cavities of this mass were lined with 
very brilliant octahedral crystals having a bright metallic lustra 
The crystals although small could be easily measured with a 
reflective goniometer and gave the exact angle of the monometric 
octahedron. A sufficient number of the crystals for analysis 
was separated with some difficulty from the ^angue. They were 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and the zinc precipitated 
with carbonate soda was determined in the usual way. The 
result gave 

Zinc, 81-18 

Arsenic, - 18"82 

100-00 

The quantity of arsenic in these crystals is so much smaller than 
the amount required to form any probable definite compound that 
there can be but little doubt that it is present as impurity and 
that the octahedrons are an isomorphous mixture of the two ele- 
ments. The presence of a certain amount of impurity seems to 
favor metallic crystallization and it is possible that it may be the 
disposing cause in this case, inducing as it were a monometric 
condition in the zinc. The beautiful lead crystals containing a 
small quantity of antimony which are obtained at the smelting 
works near Clausthal in the Harz, are familiar to mineralogists, 
and the author has found that a small quantity of lead on the 
other hand greatly facilitates the crystallization of antimony. 
Similar facts have been noticed in the case of bismuth so that dis- 
tinct crystallization instead of being the test of purity in the 
case of a metal is cjuite the reverse. To what extent the presence 
of these impurities may effect the crystalline form of the metal 
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not yet been determined but it is certain that this inflaence is 
K)rtant and that it depends as well on the amount as on the 
ire of the impurity. LaxLrent and Holms (Ann. de Chimie et 
rs., [2], vol. Ix, 888), state that zinc containing a few per cent, 
iron crystalli2^ in rhombic prisms, and Warren de la Rue 
► (Philosophical Magazine, vol. xxvii, 370) has analyzed and 
isured rhombic prisms of zinc having the composition, zinc 
X), iron 2*56, lead 6*00, copper I'M. Acicular crystals hav- 
a similar composition have also been described by Erdmann, 
rzelius, Traits, ii, 620). Moreover the author observed in a 
lace product similar to the one above described some flexible 
(ular crystals which he analyzed and found to consist of zinc 
}, arsenic 8'7. These crystals could not be crystallographi- 
y determined but they were undoubtedly similar in form to 
se before described and entirely different from the octahedral 
3tals noticed above. Is it not possible that all the prismatic 
stals of zinc, which have been described, including those of 
^rath and Hose, may belong to the same crystalline system? 
K> the apparent anomaly presented by the above facts would 
ippear, and as the observers themselves do not claim that the 
stalline system has in either case been determined beyond a 
.bt, this is not an improbable supposition ; moreover the au- 
rity for the rhombohedral system rests on a single specimen, 
eh, as Bose admits, is not capable of exact determination 
stallographically and has never been analyzed. However 
je facts may be regarded, the octahedral crystals above de- 
bed appear to the author to confirm the view that zinc is ca- 
le of crystallizing in the monometric system, but he does 
attach to the observation any weight except as confirming 
vious results, and as furnishing additional data for the solution 
;he problem. 

unbridge.Koy. 14, 1860. 



r. XVn. — General Account of the Results of Part II. of the dis- 
ussion of the Declinometer Observations made at the Oirard Col- 
ye, Philadelphia^ between 1840 and 1845, with special reference 
> the Solar iHurnal Variation and its Annual Inequality ; by 
L D. Bache, Superintendent U. S. Coast Survey. 

(Bead before the Amer. Assoc, for the Adv. of Science, at Newport.) 

^HE discussion presented last year to the Association embraced 
amplitude of the solar diurnal magnetic variation, as well 
hat of the number and magnitude of the disturbances of de- 
lation, in reference to the eleven years' period, heretofore 
Qted out by General Sabine and others. The discussion now 
sented, is of the annual solar diurnal variation and its annual 

£. JouK. SoL-^scoND Seribs, Vol. XXXI, No. 92.~Mabcb, 1801. 
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inequality. The complete results of the computatioiiSp as in the 
other case, will be given in the Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge, and the present paper will contain merely a general 
account of the results. 

The normals, or means, freed from the disturbances, are used 
in the discussion, avoiding thus the necessity for rejecting the 
observations of months in which disturbances are frequent. The 
same course is followed by the Rev. Professor BL Lloyd in hie 
discussion of the Dublin observations and also by General Sabine 
in the third volume of the discussion of the Toronto observatidtfL 
I therefore return to the hourly normals given in part (I.)* of the 
discussion, and arrange them according to months of the year, otxt- 
reeling those of 1845 for index error, as already explained. The 
tables given in the complete memoir, show at one view the meaa 
hourly readings for each month unaffected by large disturbancefl^ 
and the mean hourly position of the magnet in reference to its 
general mean position. The solar diurnal variation for each 
month is readily traced in the table, but the annual inequality 
in the diurnal variation being affected by the secular changes is 
less distinctly traceable. To give this result distinctness, each 
hourly normal is compared with the corresponding monthly 
mean value, as set down in the last vertical column of the table^ 
and the results are recorded in a new table. The sign + in this 
latter table indicates a westerly, and the sign — an easterly de- 
flection of the north end of the magnet from its mean position, 
the scale divisions having been converted into minutes of arc. 

The distinctive features of this second table are brought out 
both analytically and graphically. The inequality in the diurnal 
variation is most readily seen by comparinff the horizontal lines 
of the table from August and February and the annual variation 
appears most plainly by carrying the eye down the vertical col* 
unins for the hours of 6 and 7 A. M. 

The annual variation depends upon the earth's position in its 
orbit, the diurnal variation oeing subject to an inequality depend- 
ing upon the sun's declination. The range is greater during 
the summer, when the declination is north, and less during the 
winter when the declination is south, and passes from one to the 
other about the time of the equinoxes. The summer and win- 
ter means are therefore tabulated for comparison with the gene- 
ral mean. Diagram A shows the type curve for the summer 
and winter periods and the general mean of the year. The sum- 
mer months, April to September inclusive, give a diurnal range 
of nearly 10^ minutes and the winter months one of 5 J minutes. 
Diagram B shows the same results in a different form, the mean 
yearly curve of the first diagram (A) being straightened out to 
form the axis of the second (B). The curves represent the win- 

* This Jour., [2], toL zxix, p. 36. 
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L summer variations, the ordinates being the difference be* 
those of the yearly curve, and of the winter and summer 
respectively. This diagram shows very perspicuously the 
3S of the annual variation at different hours of the day. 
NS that at 6 or 7 a. m. the annual variation is a maxi- 
iisappearing at a quarter before 10 A. M. That it reaches 
id, (secondary,) maximum at 1 p. M. nearly disappearing 
' after 6 p. M. A still smaller maximum is reached after 
and half an hour before midnight the annual variation 
lisappears. At, and before, and after the principal maxi- 
)etween 6 and 7 A. m. the annual variation causes the 
md of the magnet to be deflected to the eastward in the 
r and to the westward in the winter. At 1 P. M. the deflec- 
re to the west in summer and to the east in winter; the 
)f diurnal motion being thus increased in the former sea- 
1 diminished in the latter. The needle is thus deflected 
mer, more to the east in the morning hours and more to 
St in the aft;ernoon hours, or has greater elongation than 
d have if the sun moved in the equator. In winter the 
\ is the case. The range of annual variation from sun^ 
winter at Philadelphia is about 3', and its daily range 
2'-6. 

iagram C similar curves are given for Philadelphia, St. 
^ Toronto and Hobarton, of tne winter and summer pro- 
f the annual variation. The comparison indicates that 
o and Hobarton are not normal types of the half yearly 
ons and the near coincidence of the forms at Philadelphia 
. Helena, seems to show that the type for different places 
md the same in general character, affected by incidental 
arities. 

jference to the annual variation, Gen. Sabine, in the rectifi- 
and additions to the last volume of Humboldt^s Cosmos, 
;es himself as follows : 

us in each hemisphere the semi-annual deflections concur 
Lose of the mean annual variation for half the year and 
uently augment them, and oppose and diminish them in 
er half. At the magnetic equator, there is no mean diur* 
iation, but in each half year the alternate phases of the 
nnual inequality constitutes a diurnal variation of which 
ige in each day is about 3' or 4', taking place every day 
jrear, except about the equinoxes, the march of the diur- 
iation being from east in the forenoon to west in the after- 
hen the sun has north declination and the reverse when 
leclination." According to the same authority the annual 
)n is the same in both nemispheres, the north end of the 
t being deflected to the east in the forenoon, the sun hav- 
:th declination, whereas in the diurnal variation the north 
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end of the magnet at that time of the day, is deflected to die 
east in the northern hemisphere and to the west in the aouthem; 
In other words, in regard to direction, the law of the annual ya- 
xiation is the same as that of the diurnal variation, but opposite 
in passing from the northern to the southern magnetic hemi- 
sphere. 

Some interesting conclusions as to the law of change of the 
annual variation, will flow from a closer discussion of the obse^ 
vations at the two hours of maximum, namely 6 to 7 A. V. and 
1 to 2 P. M. The general table, by subtracting the annual mean 
from each monthly value, at the respective hours, gives the fol- 
lowing values for the annual variations at or near the hours of 
principal and secondary maxima of ranse, the signs + and — 
indicating as usual westerly, or easterly deflection from the an- 
nual mean position. 





6to7 


lto2 




. 6to7 


lio9 




▲. K. 


p. M. 




A.II. 


V.II. 


January, 


+2-01 


-0-98 


July, 


-li>4 


+1-26 


February, 


+1-81 


-112 


August, 


-2-66 


+1-81 


March, 


-fO-47 


-0-47 


September, 


-1-24 


+0-82 


April, 


+016 


+ 1-06 


October, 


+1-41 


-M4 


May, 


-1-38 


+0-98 


Noyember, 


+1-47 


-1-86 


June, 


-1-90 


-fO-89 


December, 


+2-30 


-1-20 



The greatest range at 6 to 7 A. m. is 6'*0 the easterly deflection 
being greater than the westerly by 0''4. That from 1 to 2 P. IL 
is 2'*7, the eastern and western deflections being equal. A gen- 
eral inspection of the columns shows that the solstices are approx- 
imately the turning epochs of this annual variation, and that the 
signs change at the time of the equinoxes. To determine these 
points with the more precision the numbers of the table were 
expressed by an analytic formula. According to this, January Ist 
and July 1st (ten days after the solstices) are the dates of the 
greatest values, and the transition from positive to negative val- 
ues, and the reverse will occur on the first of April and first of 
October (ten days after the equinoxes). 

A table is given in the memoir showing the satisfactory coin- 
cidence of the observed and computed values. This result agrees 
with that deduced by a different method by General Sabine. 

To give a definite determination of the law of the phenom- 
enon, so as to embrace the whole progress shown by the series, 
the regular solar diurnal variation has been expressed as a func- 
tion of the time, by four terms of BesseFs formula, the equation 
being found for each month, and also for each half year fit)in 
April to September and from October to March and also for 
the whole year. Allowance was made in determining the co- 
efficients for the different weight of the readings at the even and 
at the odd hours. 
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The ecmatioii for the whole year is compared with that given 
by Pro£ Lloyd for Dublin. Reference is made to the monthly 
equations deduced by Mr. Karl Kreil from a consecutive series 
or observations made at Prague from 1840 to 1849, and selected 
fix)m a longer series of thirteen years. 

The following table exhibits the close correspondence of the 
computed and observed mean annual value of the regular solar 
diurnal variation. 



Piaiad«lpliia 


Diurnal Tviatioo. 


Diffar- 


Philadelphia 


Diarnal vai iation. 


DiflTer- 


mean time. 


Compartd. 


Obaervad. 


anc«. 


mean time. 


Compared. 


Observed. 


ence. 


191 


-a49 


-0^47 


- 002 


A m 
12 191 


+3-69 


+8-66 


-004 


1 " 


-0-48 


-0-61 


+003 


18 " 


+4-28 


+482 


+004 


2 " 


-0-61 


-0*44 


-007 


14 " 


+8-81 


+3-77 


-004 


8 •* 


-0-67 


-0^1 


+0 04 


16 " 


+2-77 


+2T6 


-001 


4 •* 


-1-09 


-119 


+010 


16 " 


+1-71 


+1-80 


+009 


6 " 


-1-82 


-1-64 


-018 


17 " 


+088 


+0-78 


-OiO 


6 " 


-2-77 


-2-72 


-006 


18 « 


+0-88 


+0-26 


-0*08 


7 - 


-8-49 


-8-47 


-0-02 


19 " 


-0-07 


-007 


-000 


8 " 


-8-44 


-8-60 


+006 


20 " 


-0-88 


-0-83 


-006 


» « 


-2-29 


-2-48 


+014 


21 " 


-0-67 


-0-60 


+0-03 


10 - 


-0-24 


-0-19 


-006 


22 " 


-0-62 


-0*64 


+002 


11 " 


-f-208 


+217 


+0-14 


28 ** 


-0-67 


-0-71 


+014 



The greatest difference at any one hour is less than 11'' and 
the probable error of any single computed value is ±0''19. 

Diagrams D and E give the resulting curves for the computed 
hourly values of the diurnal variation for each month of the 
year. Diagram D contains the curves for the six months of the 
summer half year and E, for six months of the winter half year. 
Positive ordinates correspond as before to a westerly motion of 
the north end of the needle, and negative ordinates to an east- 
erly motion. Diagram F contains the type curves for the sum- 
mer, winter and the whole year. 

"From the computed values as given in the the table assisted 
by the diagrams, the general features of the diurnal variation 
and of its annual inequality are readily deduced. 

The general character of the diurnal motion is nearly the 
same for the summer half year, for the winter half and therefore 
for the whole year. The greatest eastern deflection is, at a mean, 
reached a quarter before eight a. m. being a quarter of an hour 
earlier in summer, and half an hour later in winter. Near this 
hour the declination is a minimum. The greatest western deflec- 
tion is reached, at a mean, at a quarter after one o'clock p. m., a 
few minutes earlier in both the summer and winter. At this hour 
the declination is a maximum. The diurnal curve presents but 
a single wave, slightly interrupted by a deviation occurring dur- 
ing the hours near midnight, or from 10 P. M. to 1 a. M. when 
the magnet has a direct or westerly motion. Shortly after 1 a. m. 
the north end of the magnet moves easterly, completing the 
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cycle, and arriving at its eastern elongation shortlj before 8 A.X. 
This nocturnal deviation is well marked in winter, vanishes in 
summer aud is but slightly perceptible in the annual curve. Ac- 
cording to the investigations of General Sabine, it is probable 
that if the effect of disturbances was completely obliterated in 
the results, this small oscillation would disappear. In summer 
when it is not noticed the needle remains nearly stationary from 
8 P. M. to 3 A. M. The type curves for the year, show a similar 
result. The diurnal curves for the months when the sun's decli- 
nation is north, and those when it is south, resemble each other 
closely, as is shown by diagrams D and E. 

For greater precision in regard to the epoch and amount of the 
diurnal variation we must recur to the analytical expressions 
representing the numbers of the table. 

The following table contains the results for each month and 
for the summer and winter seasons and the whole year, also the 
critical interval between the two adjacent hours of the mean po- 
sitions. 



I 


Eaiitern 


Western 


Critical in- 


Epoch oF moan 


CrHietl 
ioiMvaL 


Month. 


fA 


elonc. 
P. M. 


tenral from 
nin. to max. 


daclination. 


A.ftL 


P.M. 




h m 


h m 


h m 


h m 


A m 


A m 


January, 


8 58 


1 27 


4 29 


10 62 


7 08 


8 16 


February, 


8 34 


1 32 


4 68 


10 62 


7 26 


8M 


March, 


8 07 


1 84 


5 27 


10 46 


7 32 


8 46 


April, 


8 12 


1 27 


5 15 


10 84 


7 40 


8 66 


May. 


7 29 


1 21 


6 52 


10 19 


6 67 


8 88 


June, 


7 S3 


1 20 


6 47 


10 25 


8 26 


10 01 


July. 


7 86 


I 28 


6 62 


10 80 


9 32 


11 02 


August, 


7 18 


1 05 


6 47 


10 10 


8 40 


10 80 


September, 


7 30 


45 


5 15 


9 58 


6 45 


8 47 


October, 


8 00 


1 17 


6 17 


10 30 


6 23 


6 68 


November, 


7 64 


1 08 


6 14 


10 16 


6 08 


7 62 


December, 


8 54 


1 40 


4 46 


10 50 
10 17 


6 17 


7 27 


Summer, 


7 83 


1 08 


5 35 


7 48 


9 26 


Winter, 


8 24 


1 25 


5 01 


10 40 


6 49 


8 09 


Year. 


7 48 


1 16 


5 28 


10 26 


7 08 


8 42 



The formulae also give for the time of the seondary minimum 
of eastern declination in winter 9^ 42" P. M. and for its amount 
-0'-97. 

For the time of the secondary maximum of western declina- 
tion in winter, 1^ 15™ a. m., and for its amount — 0''26; differ- 
ences 3^ 33°™ and 0'-71. 

For the secondary minimum of eastern deflection for the year, 
IQh 11m p. M. and its amount, — 0'-62. 

For the secondary maximum of western deflection for the 
year, 1^ 13™, and its amount —0*47 ; differences 3*» 02" and (y-lS. 

The effect of the season on the critical hours is well marked 
in the foregoing table, the eastern elongation occurring earliest 
between the summer solstices and the autumnal equinox, and 
latest about the winter solstice. 
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The eastern elongation occurs earliest about the winter solstice 
and the same holds good for the morning epoch of the mean 
declination. The afternoon epoch, however, occurs earliest 
shortly after the autumnal equinox, and latest shortly after the 
summer solstice. The critical hours which are most constant 
during the year, are those of the western elongation and of the 
morning mean declination. The greatest difference between any 
month and the mean of all the months, is 31 minutes in the 
former and 28 in the latter. 

To exhibit the features of the diurnal variation and its annual 
inequality, a graphical representation is given in diagram Gr. 
The magnetic surface is formed by contour lines 0'*5 apart. The 
curves in dots (....) are lines of mean position. Those in 
dashes (----) are eastern deflections from the normal position 
and the full lines are western deflections. This Diagram and 
the table from which it is deduced are immediately applicable to 
the practical problem of furnishing the correction to be applied 
to a single observation, made at any hour of the day and month, 
to reduce it to its mean value. It also renders unnecessary the 
development of the annual variability of the coefficients in the 
analytical expression. The diagram distinctly exhibits the diur- 
nal minima and maxima, the former represented by a valley, the 
latter by a ridge, on the magnetic surface. 

Next, the magnitude of the diurnal range is studied. The 
following table exhibits the amount of the deflection at the east- 
ern and western elongation and the diurnal amplitude of the 
declination for each month in the year derived from the equations. 



j 


Deflection at 


jDiurnal 




Deflection at 


Diurnal 


1 


E. Elong. 
- 2'-4tt 


W. Elong. 


ranp:e. 




E. Elong. 


W.Elong. 


range. 


J any. 


4-8'-62 


6'-98 


July. 


- 6'-68 


-f6'-46 


11 '04 


Feby. 


-2-64 


-f-3 -11 


6-76 


Aug. 


-6 -79 


4-6-86 


12 16 


! March. 


-«-78 


-f4 -08 


7-76 


Sept 


-4-71 


-1-6-60 


10-31 


AprU. 


-4 02 


+ 6-28 


9 -80 


Oct 


-218 


-f8-28 


6-41 


May. 


-4-89 


-f-6 16 


10 -06 


Nov. 


-1 -92 


-f2-86 


4-77 


June. 


-6-26 


-f-5-06 


10-32 


Dec. 


-1 -66 


-1-8 -14 


4-79 



The diurnal range for the summer months is 10''45, for winter 
months 5''56, and for the whole year 7''89, all corresponding to 
an epoch about a year and a half removed from the epoch of a 
minimum of the solar period. 

The numbers denoting the diurnal range, exhibit three re- 
markable features, namely, the maximum value in August, the 
sudden falling oflF in September and October, (Diagram H,) and 
the minimum value in November and December. In other re- 
spects, the progression is regular. The curve is single crested, 
which holds in the eastern, as well as the western deflectionff 
when viewed separately. This is of special importance, as it is 
probable that the intenerence of these separate curves at other 
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stations chiefly determine the double crested character of the 
curves of diurnal range. The curves for Milan, Munich, Oottin- 
gen, Brussels, Greenwich, Dublin, etc., for instance, exhibit two 
maxima, one after the vernal equinox and a second, generallr 
the smaller, about the summer solstice. The system to whick 
Philadelphia belongs, is exemplified by the annual progress of 
the diurnal range at Prague and certain Bussian stations, as at 
Nertschinsk, but more closely by Toronto as seen in Diagram H. 
Neither station appears to have a tendency to a secondary max- 
imum about the month of April, so that the maximum about a 
month and a half after the summer solstice, is a well marked 
feature of the North American stations. 

In connection with the preceding discussion the inequality in 
the magnetic declination Irora year to year next claims attention. 

This subject presents greater inherent difficulties than the di- 
urnal inequality, on account of the difficulty of keeping the in- 
strument in precisely the same condition of adjustment throagh- 
out the year. In the first part of the discussion, I had occasioa 
to refer to this circumstance while investigating the annual effect 
of the secular change, and it was then shown that the Philadet 
phia observations share in this respect a similar difficulty with 
other stations in consequence of which the results must be rfr* 
ceived with caution.* 

In the mean monthly values of the declinometer readings and 
in their difi^erences, when compared month for month, are com- 
bined the joint eftect of the secular change, and of the annual 
inequality. To eliminate the effect of the secular change, condi- 
tional equations were formed, which give a value deduced by the 
application of the method of least squares, of 1*227 divisions, as 
the monthly effect of the secular changcf The effect of the 
secular change was deduced from the mean monthly values, and 
these values themselves being subjected to certain corrections, 
which the numbers show to be necessary, the following result 
for the annual inequality was obtained. 

* Dr. Lloyd's Initnietive note od this subject in his discustiion of the Dublin ob- 
serrations is as follows : " The determination of the annual variation is much mors 
difficult than that of the diurnal, both on account of the much sraaller frequeocr 
of the period and the difficulty of preserving the instrument in the some nnchangeS 
condition during the much longer time, or of determining and allowing for its 
changes when they do occur ; accordingly, altliough the annual period may be traced 
in the observationM of Gilpin and is decidedly displayed in those of Bowditch, it 
has evaded the researches of recent observers. Tliere is but a faint iDdiration of its 
•zistonoe in the Gottingen observations, which were made at the hours of 8 a. M.iii>d 
1 p. M., and Prof. Gauss and Dr. Goldsmith, find in the analysis of these ob8er\-atiooi 
no important fluctuations dependent upon season. A similar negative result is dt* 
duced by Dr. Lamont from the Munich observations which were made twelve timss 

f This value 6'*7 of annual change, though not preferable to the value (4 '-6) de- 
duced hj a different method in part I of this discussion, must oecenarily be em- 
ployed m the present investigation. The most reliable valnt S^O mm deduced 
from independent obeervatiouB, aa already announced. 
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ID 4i«liMMB. f<lnp, 
r. fiir Mcglar ct mf , 

¥aud vmriation in are, 



Urn, 

-4-4 
+0*5 


Feb. 

5631 
-3 6 

+0-4 


MNrch 


Apr< 

568-6 
-20 

-01 


M.7 

6611 
-1^ 

+02 


JUM 

ut2^ 
-0 4 

-0-6 


663-fi 

-28 


-4M 



Joly Aof.jSeptjOrt. 



662r6ol'2:5.8 4 
404l+lj2j+20 

-1-0 -U'9' O-O 



5 81 

+28 



-0-2 



lov. 



Dee. 



5646 
4^« 



+0 9 



664*4 

+4 4 



+07 



This resalt has been adopted as representing the annual vari- 
m. From June to October the north end of the magnet is 
ordinglj to the eastward of the mean annual position, (after 

elimination of the secular change,) and in the remaining 
ntbs of the year, it is to the westward of this position. From 
\ vernal equinox until after the summer solstice, the motion is 
^he eastward, or retrograde in regard to the advance of the 
ular change, (to the westward). This is in conformity with 
i law given bv Dr. Lloyd in the Dublin discussions, the motion 
the magnet there being to the westward at that period of the 
ir, or the reverse of the Philadelphia deflection. The secular 
m^ is also reversed. The west declination diminishing at 
blin between 1840 and 1843. The results for annual inequal- 

from seven years of observation at Toronto, are also brought 
; and compared with the Philadelphia results. The secular 
inge at Toronto was 2'0, whilst at Philadelphia (1843) it was 
. In regard to the amount of the inequalitv, the two stations 
"ee remarkably well, the range remaining sfightly below 2' of 
. It is supposed that this range at the same station is increas- 
:, or diminishing, as the secular change increases or diminishes. 



IT. XVLLL — T%e Upper SUterian Beds of Western Tennessee ; and 
Dr. F. Boemer's Monograph ; by Pro£ J. M. Saffobd, Leba- 
ion, Tenn. 

Do no part of Tennessee has the attention of American palse- 
ologists been more frequently directed than to the region of 
le glades," in the western part of the State. Recently attcn- 
Q has again been called to this region by the publication of 

Boemer's valuable and elegant monograph.* For this work, 
icb we welcome with great pleasure, we are much indebted to 

Roemer. It presents a unique local fauna of great interest, 
ting aside a few forms, the species he enumerates and describes 
ong to a bed of calcareous shales and limestones equivalent to 

Niagara group of New York. This bed I have denominated 
some time past, in my unpublished notes, the * sponge-bed,' or 

sponge-bearing bed, the appropriateness of which name is at 
le seen by referring to Dr. iioemer^s monograph. 

Die Sikmsdie Fauui Dts WettliditD Temeime ; Eine Pa1«ontolQ|riMbe Mon- 
.pbie vun Dr. Perdiiiaod Boeiier; Branlau, 1860. &ee tbu Journal, xui. \%*l. 

i. Jous. ScL— Skgohd 8XBIB8, Vol. ZXZ^ Ko. tt.— HjlBCB, ISQt 
97 
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The object of this article is to point out the iact that the finua 
illustrated in the above work is not the only one occurring upoi 
the glades. Heretofore not a little confusion has existed witk 
reference to the different beds of this region. To this day, » 
far as the writer knows, no complete sections have been pnb- 
lished. To present the number and order of the beds, and to 
prepare the way for a clear understanding of the formations and 
their condition, the following section, selected from the materi- 
als gathered for my Report upon the Geology of Tennessee, is 
5iven. It was made in the northern part of Wayne countj. 
^he successive beds crop out along a line, which commencing at 
the level of the Tennessee river (low water) at Cliftoo, and run- 
ning back nearly four miles, terminates at the top, and on tbe 
end of one of the spurs, or fingers, that jut out irom the high 
flat lands further east. The beds are arranged in descending 
order. The term Niagara is made to include both the Clinton 
and Niagara groups of New York. 

( 9. Top of ridn oTerlooking the rallej of Eagle OecL 
CAftBownoua. i Strata concealed ; loose chert j roamet acattered orcr thi 

( lurface cootaining occasional fossils, 68 feet. 

(8. Strata (when weathered) bluUh or j^rtemUk tUietem 
•haJe. £i);ht feet at the base interstratified with thio, 
smooth, fine-grained sandstones which are charged wi^ wAr 
^._^, ^i«^"^» of a small Ungula, 42 feet 
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7. Finegrained Mndntcne highly charged with tba 
Linffula as above, 8 feet. 
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^ Lover Htldtr- ( ^' ^^^ erinwdal IJmettone^TowWn obecnre at this poini 
L^ » \ — the horiron, however, of well marked Lower Heldobeif 

^ ( rx>ck8 at other |;)oints in Wayne countj, 26 feet. 

«.. .. r 6. O fade forming Limetlone* and Calcart<m» Skaiet.'^tht 

lagara^ j |img^^„,n. g^^.^ often coarse crinoidal — ^imetinaes anrillaceoa 

.^'S^j *a • i — ^^ y^,j.y foMiliferous — occasionally coDtaiuiDg laven of 

i^gBtd. [ chert, 90 l^et ^ ' 

Niagara^ the i 4. Variegated Limentone; brownish-red and grej laTcn 
Variegated < interstratified— many layers argillaceous — crthoeermta aboD* 
Bed. { dant in lower part, 96 feet 

8. Oretnish caleareoit* ShaJe^ containing Leptt 
and Strophomena alternata^ 15 feet 



Lown SiLuaiAN. 
Hwdton River. 



2. Blue Limetttone in rough thick-bedded layers eontainiai 
Strophotnena aitemata, S. tenuittriata, Bhyncvnelia increie^ 
cen», R. dentata, Cyclonema biiix, Colunmaria stellata, ^ 
21 feet 

1. Blue fine-grained LimeAtone^'m thin smooth laym 
separated by t^haly leaves — has been used aa ** Hydraulic 
Linu*stone " — contains Orthie tf»tudinarim, RhynconeUa tuo- 
^desta^ LingiUa, Trilobitet, <tc, 70 feet 

The beds numbered 4, 5, and 6, represent all the glade-fonn- 
ing limestones and shales, and it is to these that attention is 
eapecially invited. In this part of Wayne county, their entire 
thickness is seen to be 211 feet 
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Variegated Limestone, — ^This bed, the first I notice, rests 
upon the Hudson river rocks. The junction is well 
Dliflon and below that place, for several miles, along the 
Dank of the Tennessee river. This bed is seen in the 
^ion occupying ^nerallj a low position. Outside of 
and Hardin counties its base is rarely seen. The vicin* 
lifton is the most favorable place for studying the entire 
i has come under my observation, 
iasily reco^ized by interstratified brownish-red layers, 
' which, when crinoidal, furnish a pretty good marble* 
wever, often argillaceous and crumbling. 
)d color, due to sesquioxyd of iron, may indicate its 
affinities. 

bed is, in general, comparatively barren in fossils. Occa- 

its layers are crinoidal. Atrypa reticularis^ and several 

>f ortiiocerata are met with. At Clifton, the base of the 

entire mass, is exceedingly rich in individuals of severid 

3f orthoceras and in large crinoidal stems and roots. The 

especially are abundant. 

. i^ray Limestones and Shaks, or the Sponge^hearing Bed. 
is the division to which Dr. Boemer's fauna belongs. It 
8s of gray crinoidal limestones and calcareous shales, the 
ften predominating. On the sloping marly glades the 
f limestone frequently crop out in two or three success- 
;e8 separated by masses of shale. Thin layers of chert 
jcur interst ratified with the limestone. Fossils abound, 
them Aslraeospongia meniscus is very characteristic, in 
mass might well be called the Meniscus bed. 
jeneral thickness of the bed is from 80 to 100 feet In 
pect, however, it is quite variable ; at a few points the 
ss is reduced to 30 and even to 20 feet. In the section 
; is given at 90 feet ; it is quite possible, however, that a 
of the overlying bed (as in it, at this point, no character- 
sils were observed) ought to be included, thus making 
kness to a small extent greater. 

Sponge-hearing Bed is the prevalent rock of the glades 
[in, Wayne, Decatur and Perry counties. It also occurs, 
extent, in Humphreys, Benton and Henry. 
ly all of the species given by Dr. Roemer in his mono* 
re found in this bed. There are a few, however, which, 
I my observations extend, are confined to the bed next 
laving been seen, in place, only in these rocks ; the most 
nt, perhaps, is Pentamerus gakatus. Spirifer macropkura^ 
jarensis, var. oligoptycha of the monograph) although in 
brk a Lower Helderberg form, is properly included in 
na as it occurs in this as well as in the overlying bed. 

TennesseensiSj Boemer, is the same as 0. Americana^ 
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Safford, described in a previous number of this Journal, (toL 
xxix, p. 248). The latter name most give place to the former. 
On a future occasion I shall have remarks to make upon other 
species given in Dr. Boemer's monograph. 

No. 6. Lower Helderberg. — We come now to a bed of stnta 
presenting a &una quite different from that illustrated bj Dr. 
Koemer. It occurs well marked at numerous ppinta within the 
fflade region and in the counties mentioned. The place of this 
bed is immediately below the Devonian shal^ and sandetones 
cropping out, when present, from beneath those on the bill-adea 
At many points it is the surface rock. Many of the glade% 
with naked summits, present only Niagara rocks. Sonne, how- 
ever, are capped by this formation. This division, as a bed, and 
looking over the whole region, is to a considerable extent cut up 
and fragmentary. 

In thickness it varies much ; at some points it is entirely absent, 
No. 7 or 8 restine immediately upon the Sponge-beanng bed; 
then again it swells out to 60 or 70 feet, and perhaps to as much 
as 100 feet although I have not any where, as yet, measored so 
great a thickness. 

So far as it regards the particular section presented^ it is not 
certain that No. 6 is wholly, or even in part, Lower Helderberg 
no characteristic fossils having been seen. It marks, however, 
the horizon of these rocks. Within a few miles of this pointy 
the bed holding this position is well characterized in good 
sections.* 

To my mind it is evident, that this bed was subjected to very 
considerable denudation before the deposition of the Devonian 
shales and sandstone ; hence its variable thickness, or its absence 
when, in complete sections, the latter rocks are present. Ooing 
further back, I have reason to think that the floor of Niagara 
rocks, upon which this bed rests, was also previouslv subje^ed, 
(but not in so great a de^rree,) to denudation, ana hence the 
varying thickness of the Niagara bed. This, too, will explain 
what appears to be the fact, that where the Niagara bed is thin 
the other becomes thicker, the two in this respect being, to a 
certain extent, complementary to one another. The Helderberg 
sediments filled up the hollows and basins of the partially denu- 
ded Niagara floor. 

Lithologically the bed under consideration cannot easily be 
distinguished from the one below it. But its fossils, as a whole, 

* I take this opportunitj of Axpreseing mj thanks to mj friend and fonner 
pupil. A. D. Qant, Jr., of Cravens Mills, Wayne county, for valuable asristanos 
rendered me in my investigations on Indian and Eagle creeks. Mr. Qant has d» 
covered several most interesting localities of fossils in both Wayne and Hardia 
counties. His ability and seal promise much more with reference to Uie intartitiaf 
geological features of thia region. 
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are quite different. Here the characteristic sponges of the Ni- 
agara bed disappear; and so do the crinoidal forms so well illus- 
trated bj Dr. Boemer. 

In their places we have other species, mostly brachiopods, the 
larger portion of which are known to occur m the Lower Hel- 
derberg rocks of New York. Below is a list of some of the 
described species. These have all been collected by the writer 
from the bed in question. Most of them may be round in all, 
or nearly all the counties bordering the Tennessee river. With 
the exception of the last, thej have all been compared directly 
with New York specimens. 

Estonia (Airypa) mnffuhuris. 
Herisla (**) laevis. 

H bella, HftlL 
Rhyncbospira formosa. Hall. 

*" globosa, Hall. 

Nneleotpira Tentnoosa, Hall. 

** concentrica. Hall. 

Pantamems Verneuili, Hall. 

<* galeatnt, Hall 

Dr. Soemer's beautiful species, RhynchaneUa Tennesseensis, as 
well as Athyris tumtda, as he has it, ought perhaps to be included 
in the Lower Helderberg fauna; I have seen many perfect in- 
dividuals of the first in these rooks, and but a few uncertain 
fragments in the debris of the Niagara, or Sponge-bed ; of the 
second species, but few individuals have come under my obser- 
vation and I am more in doubt as to its true position. 

The following among the brachiopods given in the monograph 
are common to the two beds ; Atrypa reticularis, Rhynconeila 
Wilsoni, Orthis elegantula, Spirifer (" Niagarensis ") macro- 
pleura and Strophomena depressa. 

Within a few months I hope to be able to present a more de- 
tailed and svstematic account of these rocks, together with com- 
plete lists of the fossils they contain. 

LebiMio^ Taoa, Jtunuuy, 1861. 



Bhynchonella mutabilis, HalL 
Oralis subcarioAta, Hall. 

•< oblata, Hall. 

^ varica, Hall. 
Spirifer perlamellosa. Hall. 
Strophomena punctulifera, Conrad. 
Phacope Hudsonicus, Hall. 
Anisophyllum Agassiii, Edwards 

and Haime. 
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Art. XIX. — Oarreqxyndence of Jo ackiu Barrande, Sib Wil- 
liam Logan ana James Hall, on the Taconic System and the 
age of the Fossils found in the Bock of Northern New JSngland^ 
and the Quebec Oroup of Rocks, 

I. Introductort Rbiiark8. 

As some of our forei^ readers may not be acquainted with 
the question to which die following important correspondeDoe 
relates, we think it advisable to make a few explanatory obser- 
vations by way of introduction. A complete history of the 
whole subject would reauire a greater amount of space than can 
be afforded and we shall therefore touch only upon a few of the 
more salient points. 

The rocks under discussion occupy a belt of country east and 
west from twenty to sixty miles wide, stretching from the vicinity 
of the city of New York in a northerly direction to Lake Cham- 
plain and thence through Vermont and Lower Canada to Cape 
(jasp^ at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The strata consisting 
of slates, limestones, sandstones and conglomerates are greatly 
disturbed, plicated and dislocated, and are often, especially along 
the eastern side of the belt, in a highly metamorpnic condition. 
On this side they are overlaid uncouformably by upper Silurian 
and Devonian rocks, but on the western and northern margin they 
are in contact with and in general seem to be a continuation of 
the Lower Silurian. Some of the slates of tlu^ formation closely 
resemble in lithological characters thas'j of the Hudson River 
group and thus along the western side of the rogiou, where the 
junction of the two formations occurs, it is often almost impossi- 
ble to draw the line between them. The dip and strike of both 
are in the same direction and throughout extensive areas the 
newer rocks appear to plunge beneath tho older. The whole 
district aflfords an excellent example of those cases, so well 
known to field geologists, where the true relations of the different 
masses cannot be clearly worked out without the aid of fossils 
and where the best of observers may arrive at diametrically 
opposite opinions. 

Dr. Emmons, one of the geologists of the New York Survey, 
early convinced himself by a careful examination of these rocts, 
that they constituted a distinct physical group more ancient than 
the Potsdam sandstone, the latter being regarded by him as the 
base of the Lower Silurian System in North America- His 
views were given in detail in 1842 in his final report on that 
part of the State confided to* his charge, and in a more special 
manner in another work entitled " The Taconic System," pub- 
lished in 1844. In this latter work he figured several species of 
fossils which had been collected in different parts of the forma- 
tion« Two of these were tiilobites and were described under 
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the names of Atops trilineatus and EUiptocephdla asaphoides. The 
others were graptolites, fucoides and apparently trails of anne- 
lides ; he considered all the species to be distinct from any that 
had been found in American rocks of undoubted Silurian age. 
The pre-silurian age of the formation has also been maintained 
by him in several more recent publications such as his " Ameri- 
can Geology " — ^the several reports on the geological survey of 
North Carolina and in his "Manual of Geology." 

On the other hand, Professor Hall placed the whole region in 
the Hudson River group. In the first volume of the Pulasontol- 
ogy of New York he identifies Atops tnUneatus with Triarthms 
Btxkii the characteristic trilobite of the Uiica slate; — Ellipto- 
cephala asaphoidea he refers to the genus Olenns and describes as 
congeneric therewith another trilobite {0. unduloslriatus) said to 
be from the true Hudson River shales. It is scarcely necessary 
to state that these identifications have always afforded an ex- 
tremely powerful objection against the correctness of the position 
assumed by Emmons, because no species of trilobite is known to 
range from the Primordial Zone up to the top of the Lower Si- 
lurian. Hall's first volume was published m 1847 and as it is 
unquestionably the most important work on the Lower Silurian 
Fossils of North America it has been very generally accepted 
by our physical geologists as a guide. It is not surprising there- 
fore that, in all the discussions that have taken place during the 
last fourteen years upon the age of these rocks, the majority of 
those who did not profess to be naturalists should have arranged 
themselves on the side of the leading Palaeontologist of the 
country. 

The formation was traced from New York through Vermont 
and there identified, by Prof. Adams the State Geologist, with 
the Hudson River group. The Canadian Surveyors continued 
it with great labor through a mountainous and partially unin- 
habited country for nearly five hundred miles further, from the 
northern extremity of Vermont to the neighborhood of Quebec 
and thence along the south side of the St. Lawrence to the mouth 
of that river at Cape Gasp^. In Canada the nomenclature of the 
New York Survey was adopted for all the formations and it ap- 
pears from his several reports that Sir W. E. Logan could find 
nothing in the physical structure of the country to authorize him 
to make an exception in favor of this particular series of rocks. 
It has therefore alwavs been called the Hudson River group in 
the publications of the Canadian Survey. 

It will be seen by the following correspondence that the new 
light thrown upon the question of the age of these rocks by the 
fortunate discovery of a large number of fossils near Quebec, now 
leads him to place them at the base of the Lower Silurian, and 
as he states that the shales in Vermont in which tihe trilobites no- 
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ticed in Mr. Barrande^s letter to Pro£ Bronn bave been found 
may be subordinate to the Potsdam it seems probable that the 
sequence contended for by Emmons will tura out to be at Icait 
for the greater part the true one. 

II. 

On the Prihordial Fauna and tbi Taconto SriTEif or Emioni xi 4 

LBTTRR TO PrOF. BrONN OF HrIDRLBXRO.* 

« Pvk, Jidj la, IMQ. 

" I have recently received, thanks to the kindacis of Mr. & Bil- 

linga, tbe learned palseontologitt of tbe Geological Survey of Canada, i 
very interesting pamphlet entitled * Twelfth Annual Report of the B«* 
gents of the University of the Suie of New York, 1869.' If yon wmm 
this publication, you will find there, at pago 59, a memoir of Prot J. Ilill, 
entitled ' Trilobites of the Shales of the Hudson River Group.' Thbis- 
vant there describes tliree species under tbe names OUnui T^loaijMtnu, 
Olenu9 Vermontaua, and Peltura (Olenut) hoiopypa. The well-defiMd 
charHctere of these trilobites are described with the cleameaa and precH- 
ion to be expected from so skillful and experienced a paUeontologiat at 
James Hall. 

^ Although the specimens are incomplete, their primordial natnre em- 
not admit of the least doubt, when the descriptions are read, acoompaiii«d 
with wood engravings which the large dimensions of these three spe- 
cies render sufficiently exact The first is 105 millim. long by 80 broad, 
the other two are somewhat smaller. 

*' The heads of the two Olefu being deteriorated, the furrows of tha 
glabella cAunot be recognized. The thorax has a common and remaika- 
ble character, which consists in the greater development of the third ssf* 
ment, the point of which is stronger and longer than in all the other 
pleura. Thin is a striking resemblance to the Paradoxidei^ the aeoond aeg- 
nient of which has the same peculiarity. Besides, there ia an intimata 
relation between these two primordial types, and we should not be sur- 
prised if America furnished us with forms uniting most of their cfaaracte^ 
istics. The pygidium of 0, Thompsoni, tlie only one that is known, showa 
no segmentation, and attests by its exiguity its relation to a primordial 
trilobite. P, holopyga^ by its whole ap])earance, resembles the apedea of 
Sweden so well known by the name of P. Scarabcgoides, 

** Thus all the characters of these three trilobites, as they are recognized 
and described by J. Hall, are those of the trilobites of the primordial fiio- 
na of Europe. This is so true, that I think I may say without fear, if M. 
Angelin, or any other palaeontologist practised in distinguishing the trilo- 
bites of Scandinavia, had met with these three American forma m Swedea 
or Norway, he would not have hesitated to class them among the apeeica 
of the Primordial fauna, and to place the schists enclosing them in one 
of the formations containing this fauna. Such is my profound conviction, 
and I think any one who has made a serious study of tbe trilobitio fonm 
and of their vertical distribution in the oldest formations will be of tha 
aame opinion. 

* Proceed. Bortoo 8. N. Hist, vol vii, 0m., 1860. pi 871. 
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** Besides, all who have seriously studied palaeontology know well that 
each geological epoch, or each fauna, has its proper and characteristic 
forms, which once extinct reappear no more. This is one of the- ^reat 
and beautiful results of your immense researches, which have generalized 
this law, recognized by each one of us within the limits of the strata he 
describes. 

** The great American palaeontologist arrived long since at the same con- 
clusion, for in 1847 he wrote the following passage in the Introduction to 
the first volume of the Monumental Work consecrated to the Palseontolo- 
gy of New York. 

** ' Every step in this research tends to convince us that the succession 
of strata, when clearly shown, furnishes conclusive proofs of the existence 
of a regular sequence among the earlier organisms. We are more and 
more aole, as we advance, to observe that the Author of nature, though 
Always working upon the same plan and producing an infinite variety of 
forms almost incomprehensible to us, has never repeated the same forms 
lu successive creations. The various organisms called into existence have 
performed their parts in the economy of creation, have lived their period 
and perished. This we find to be as true among the simple and less con- 
spicuous forms of the palseozoic series, as in the more remarkable fauna 
of later periods.' — J. Hall, ^ Pal. of New York, i, p. xxiii." 

^ When an eminent man expresses such ideas so eloquently, it is be- 
cause they rise from his deepest convictions. It must then be conceived 
that J. Hall, restrained by the artificial combinations of stratigraphy pre- 
viously adopted by him, has done violence to his palaeontological doctrines, 
when, seeing before him the most characteristic forms of the Primordial 
fauna, and giving them names the most significant of this first creation, 
he thinks it his duty to teach us that these three trilobites belong to a 
horizon superior to that on which the second fauna is extinguished. 

^ In efiect, according to the text of J. Hall, the three trilobites in ques- 
tion were found near the town of Georgia, Vermont, in schists which are 
superior to the true Hudson River group. In his works J. Hall does not 
go beyond indicating the horizon of certain fossils, and no one would 
think of asking a guaranty for such indications. But on this occasion 
the great American palaeontologist thinks it necessary to support his stra- 
tigrapbical determination by another authority, chosen from the most re- 
spectable names in geology. The following is the note which terminates 
his Memoir. 

** * Note. — In addition to the evidence heretofore possessed regarding 
the position of the shales containing the Trilobites, I have the testimony 
of Sir W. R Logan, that the shales of this locality are in the upper part 
of the Hudson River group, or forming a part of a series of strata which 
he is inclined to rank as a distinct group, above the Hudson River proper. 
It would be quite superfluous for me to add one word in support of the 
opinion of the most able stratigraphical geologist of the American conti- 
nent.' 

'* Now, when a savant like J. Hall thinks himself obliged to invoke 
testimony to guarantee the exactness of the position of a few fossils, it is 
clear that the determination of this position is difficult 

Aal Joub. Scl-^ecomd 8SBIX8, Vol. XXXI, No. 92.— Mabch, 1861. 
28 
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*' In order to underetand these difficulties I have consulted the mipi 
and documents relating to the State of Vermont and the coontry in wbidi 
the town of Georgia is situated, and, although the library of our Geolog- 
ical Society does not contain all that one could wish on this aubject» I n- 
cognized easily that Georgia is placed in the region where the order of 
succession of the deposits is the most obscured by foldings and dislocs- 
tions ; so that the position of the schists in question could not have been 
determined by the incontestable evidence of direct superposition. Besides, 
the physical appearance of these schists is not that of the rocks constitu- 
ting the typical group of Iludson River. This is verified by the Note of 
J. Uall, for it tells us that Sir W. E. Logan is inclined to make a distinct 
group of these schists superior to that of the Hudson, and which oonae- 
quently would crown the whole Lower Silurian division of the contiiieDt 

'* For the above reasons, the geological horizon on which the three 
Oleni of Georgia were found appears to me, at first view, to have bees 
but doubtfully determined, and in complete opposition to palseontolcg- 
ical documents. 

'* I do not think, tlien, that I weaken in the least degree the respect and 
confidence justly inspired by the labors of the American savants whoie 
names have just been mentioned, when I ask them in the name of sctenee 
to make new researches and new studies, that may lead to a final and €e^ 
tain solution of this important question. 

*^ Doubtless, thanks to the progress of our knowledge, we are now no 
longer bound by the ancient conception of the simultaneous estinciioD snd 
the total renovation of the faunae. As for myself, in particular, it would 
not be possible to accuse me of similar views at the moitient when I am 
publishing the explanation of my doctrine of colonies. But you willpeh 
ceive that the facts which I invoke in support of this doctrine are far 
from sustaining the reappearance of a fauna after the extinction of the 
following fauna, which the three trilobites of Georgia would do, if they 
had really lived after the deposit of the Hudson River group. 

*' Tliis reappearance would be still more astonishing, aramong the three 
great Silurian faunae the second fauna occupies the greatest vertical space 
and is probably the one which enjoyed the longest existence. Thus, to 
verify such a reappearance, the most incontestable proofs are required, for 
such a decision would compel the entire re-formation of one of our mmi 
important scientific creeds. " Yours very truly, 

J. BARRANDS." 

In another letter, dated Paris, 14th August, 1860, Mr. Bar- 
rande says : — 

" You will easily perceive the interest and importance of the question, 
^ven if it were only raised on account of the three Oleni of Georgia; but 
it takes in now a much wider field, owing to a letter I have just received 
from Mr. Billings, official Palaeontologist of the Geological Survey of Ctn- 
ada, who informs me that he has found lately, in the schists and limestones 
near Quebec, considered as being the prolongation of those in question in 
Vermmit, nearly one hundred species, almost all new. Twenty-six of these 
come from a white limestone, and seem to him to be the true representa- 
tives of the Primordial fauna, and he cites among them Oonocephalite$, 
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Arhnellutj Dikellouphaliu^ etc., that is, very characteristic forms of this 
fauna. 

^ In another limestone, which is gray, he finds thirty-nine species, all 
different from the first, and representing, on the contrary, the most dis- 
tinct types of the second fauna. Finally, the black schists furnish him 
with QraptolitiM^ LinguloB^ etc, etc., fossils which at first sight cannot 
determine a horizon, because they are found upon several Silurian hori- 
zons. • 

"• While waiting for these very obscure stratigraphical relations to be 
disentangled, and without committine in any manner Mr. Billings, who 
should preserve the independence of his opinion, I may yet express to you 
my view wholly personal, and of which at this moment I take the entire 
responsibility. I think, then, that this region of schists and limestones of 
Vermont, in other words the Taconic system, will reproduce in America 
what took place in England as to the Malvern Hills, and in Spain for 
the Cantabrian chain, — that is to say, the Primordial fauna, after having 
been disregarded, will regain its rights and its place, usurped for a time 
by the second fauna. 

** You see it is a great and noble question, whose final solution will com- 
plete the imposing harmonies existing already between the series of palsso- 
zoic fisunie of America and that of the contemporaneous faun» of Europe, 
leaving to each the imprint peculiar to its continent 

'* I can well imagine, from the position previously taken by our learned 
American brethren on the subject of the Taconic system, Uiat the final 
solution of which I speak will not be obtained without debate, and per- 
haps some wounding of self-love, for some opinions that appear to be 
dominant must be abandoned. 

^ But experience has taught me that in such cases the most elevated 
minds turn always first to the light, and put themselves at the head of 
the movement of reform. Thus, when in 1850 I recognized the Primor- 
dial fauna in the Malvern Hills, where the second fauna only had been 
found, Sir Henry de la Beche and Sir Roderick Murchison were the first 
to adopt my views, to which little by little the other official geologists 
afinreed; Edward Forbes ranged himself publicly on my side in 1853 in 
* The Geol(^cal Survey,' while others still hesitated, until now there is no 
longer any opponent. 

*' I think there will be the same experience in America, and that in a 
fow years from this time the opinions of your savans will have undergone 
a great change as regards this question. 

** It is a fine opportunity for Dr. Emmons to reproduce his former ob- 
servations and ideas with more success than in 1644. 

" Yours very truly, 

J. BARRANDE.'* 
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III. 

Remarks on the Fauna of the Quebkc Group of Rocks Ain> tiik 
Primordial Zone of Canada.* (In a Letter addressed to Mb. 
Joachim Barrandb of Paris, by Sir Wiluam K Loo an, Dibectob 

OF THE GeOL. SuRVET OF CaNADA.) 

Montreal, Slat Dee^ 1831. 
My Dear Mr. BARaAMDc: 

I am much indebted to you for your letter of the 6th of An- 
gu8t> which was accompanied by a copy of your communicatioD 
to Professor Bronn of Heidelberg, dated 16th July. Agreeably 
to your request, I took an early opportunity of letting Mr. Hidl 
have a copy of your communication to Prof. Bronn, and be 
received it on the 11th or 12th September, 1860. 

I am of course aware, from the correspondence you have had 
with my friend Mr. Billings and myself, how far you are ic- 
quainted with our discoveries at Quebec. On two occasions, just 
previous to the receipt of your last letter to Mr. Billings (received 
the 8th November), I devoted the short time I could spare from 
other engagements connected with tlio Geological Survey, to 
farther researches at Point Levi. I have satisfied myself, not- 
withstanding the conglomerate aspect of the bands of rock which 
contain our new fossils, that the fossils are of the age of the 
strata. Without entering at present on minute details of strue- 
ture, I may say that the chief part of the specimens, found up to 
this time, are from two parallel out-crops, which might be taken 
as representing two distinct layers. If they are such, they are 
comprehended in a thickness of about 150 feet ; but the circum- 
stances of the case, connected with the physical structure, make 
it probable that the one band is a repetition of the other through 
the influence of an anticlinal fold or a dislocation. Both out- 
crops dip to the southeastward. 

From the more northern out-crop (which we shall call A') we 
have obtained OriJiis 1, Leptcena 1, Camerclla 1, Lingxda 2, Dis- 
cina 1, Agnostus 3, Conocephalites 1, Arionellus 4, Dikellocephaks 
6, Bcithyuru^ 4. PVom the more southern out-crop (which we 
shall call A') we have Dictyontma 1, Orthis 2, Leptfenal, Str<h 
phomena 1, Camerella 1, Cyrtodonta (?) 1, Murchisonia 8, Pkuroto- 
maria 7, Helicotoma 2, Straparollns 2, Capulus 2, Agnostus 1, 
BcUhyurns 4, Chcirurus 2, Amphion 2. From a third out-crop, 
which is still farther southward, and supposed to be another 
repetition of the same band (which we sliall call A*), we have 
Orthis 1, Camerella 1, Asaphus {A lllcenoides) 1, BatJtyurus 1. 
Tracing A^ or A' round the extremity of a synclinal, and find- 
ing occasional indications of the fossils of A' and A', we arrive 
at a position on the south side of the synclinal. We shall call 
the position P. Here the band A= or A^ ends, but a bed of 

• Communicated to this Journal by Sir "William Logan. 
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idstone a little above it is traceable over an anticlinal to a junc- 
n with a conglomerate band lower than A^ or A', showing 
It A^ or A' must merge into it. Call this A'. In this we 
ve Asaphus {A. lllcenoides) 1, Menocephalus (M. glohosus) 1. 
lese two species occur in the same fragment of rock. Of all 
5se fossils, 1 Ch'this is common to A*, A' and A* ; 1 Leptana^ 
lamereUa, 1 LingiUa, 1 Agnostus, and 1 BathyuruSy are common 
A^ and A' ; 1 Asaphics is common to A' and A'. 
The dip at P is to the southeastward, and therefgre an in- 
rted dip. Northwest of this, and therefore above it, at such a 
itance as would give a thickness of between 200 or 800 feet, 
'• have a band of shale with nodules of limestone, the nodules 
kde up of other rounded masses in a matrix holding fossils, 
tny of them silicified. From a few of these compound nodules 

have obtained Orthis 11, Leptcena 1 ; this band we shall call 
. A band like this occurs about half a mile or more to the 
ithwestward. It may be a higher band, or it may be the 
ne band, but we shall call it B^. From this we obtain CW- 
'jdcea (columns) 3, Ordiis 1, Camerella 1, Nautilus 1, Orthoceras 
Leperdttia 1, TrihUtes (2 genera undetermined) 2. In another 
sitTon to the southeast, on the southeast of the same anticlinal 
jviouslv mentioned, we meet with a conglomerate band sup- 
3ed to be the same as B' ; but, in case it should be different, 
: shall call it B'. Here we have Ortliis 3, Pleurotomaria 2, 
irchisonia 1, Ophikta 1, Helicotoina 1, Nautilus 1, Maclurea 1, 
thoceras 3 or 4, Ct/rtoceras 1, BaUiyunis 1, lllcenus 2, Asaphus 1. 

all these fossils, 1 Orthis and 1 GamereUa are common to B' 
d B' ; the same Orthis and Caynerella with 1 Leptcena are com- 
)n to B\ A\ A» and A». 

To the north of all these exposures, and on the northwest 
[e of a synclinal running parallel with the synclinal already 
mtioned, fossils have been obtained in a cliff of about 100 feet, 
mixjsed of limestone conglomerate, thin bedded limestones and 
ales. Their equivalence is not yet quite certain, but the strata 
5 supposed to be not far removed from A' and A^. We shall 
1 this cliff A. The fossils from it are Tetradium 1, Ort/iis 1, 
hgula 2, Trihbites (genus undescribed) 1, with a great collec- 
►n of compound Graptolidce, described and being described by 
r. Hall under the genera Oraptolithus 25, Retioliies 1, Reteo- 
aptus 2, Phyllograptus 5, Dendrograptus 3, Thamnograptus 3, 
ktyonema 3. 

I have given you these details of localities, because as the 
bject requires further investigation we do not yet wish to 
mmit ourselves entirely as to the equivalency of separate ex- 
sures. But there is no doubt that the whole is one group of 
ata deposited under one set of alternating circumstances. The 
lole fauna, as known up to the present time, is composed of — 
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Articulata, 36 species. 

Mollusca, 65 ** 

Graptolidae, 42 ** 

Radiata, 4 •* 

137 

Of this fauna not one species is found in the Anticosti graap, 
where we have a gradual passage from the fauna of the Hudson 
River formation to that of the Clinton, and not one of any forma- 
tion higher than the Chazy. Mr. Billings recognizes one spedes, 
Maclurea Atlantica (Billings) as belonging to the Chazy, and six 
species as belonging to the Calciferous. They are Lingxda Man- 
telli (Billings), OamereUa undescribed, Ecadvmifhalua unde- 
scribed, HeUcotoma uniangukUa (Hall), H. perstriata (Billings), 
and one remarkable species of an undetermined genus, like a 
very convex Cyrtodonta^ which occurs both at Mingan and point 
I^vi. All of the forms, particularly the trilobites, remind the 
observer of those figured by Dr. D. Dale Owen firom the oldest 
fossiliferous rocks of the Mississippi valley, while independent 
of the six species identical with Chazy and Calciferous forms, 
there are many others closely allied to those found in the latter 
formation in Canada. 

From the physical structure alone no person would suspect 
the break that must exist in the neighborhood of Quebec, and 
without the evidence of the fossils, every one would be author- 
ized to deny it. K there had been only one or two species of an 
ancient type, your own doctrine of colonies might have explained 
the matter, but this I presume would scarcely be applicable to 
so many identities in a fauna of such an aspect Since there 
must be a break, it will not be very difficult to point out its 
course and its character. The whole Quebec group, from the 
base of the magnesian conglomerates and their accompanying 
magnesian shales to the summit of the Sillery sandstones, must 
have a thickness of perhaps some 5000 or 7000 feet. It appears 
to be a great development of strata about the horizon of the 
Chtizy and Calciferous, and it is brought to the surface by an 
overturn anticlinal fold with a crack ana a great dislocation run- 
ning along the summit, by which the Quebec group is bronght 
to overlap the Hudson River formation. Sometimes it may 
overlie the overturned Utica formation, and in Vermont points 
of the overturned Trenton appear occasionally to emerge from 
beneath the overlap. 

A series of sucli dislocations traverses eastern North America 
from Alabama to Canada. They have been described by 
Messrs. liogers, and by Mr. SaflFord. The one in question comes 
upon the boundary of the Province not over a couple of miles 
Irom Tiake Champlain. From this it proceeds in a gently curv- 
ing line to Quebec, keeping just north of the fortress; thence it 
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coasts the north side of the Island of Orleans, leaving a narrow 
margin on the island for the Hudson Eiver or Utica formation. 
From near the east end of the island it keeps under the waters 
of the St. Lawrence to within eighty miles of the extremity of 
Gasp^. Here again it leaves a strip of the Hudson Eiver or 
Utica formation on the coast. 

To the southeast of this line the Quebec group is arranged in 
long narrow parallel synclinal forms with many overturn dips. 
These synclinal forms are separated from one another on the 
main anticlinals by dark grey and even black shales and lime- 
stones. These have heretofore been taken by me for shales and 
limestones of the Hudson Eiver formation, which they strongly 
resemble, but as they separate the synclinals of the Quebec group 
must now be considerea older. I am not prepared to say that 
the Potsdam deposit in its typical form of a sandstone is any- 
where largely developed above these shales, where the shales are 
in greatest force. Neither am I prepared to assert its absence, 
as there are in some places masses of granular quartzite, not far 
removed from the magnesian rocks of the Quebec group, which 
require farther investigation ; but, froin finding wind-mark and 
ripple-mark on closely succeeding layers of the Potsdam sand- 
stone where it rests immediately upon the Laurentian series, we 
. know that this arenaceous portion of the formation must have 
been deposited immediately contiguous to the coast of the ancient 
Silurian sea, where part of it was even exposed at the ebb of 
tide. Out in deep water the deposit may have been a black 
partially calcareous mud, such as would give the shales and 
limestones which come from beneath the Quebec group. 

In Canada no fossils have yet been found in these shales, but 
the shales resemble those in which Oleni have been found in 
Georgia (Vermont). These shales appear to be interposed be- 
tween eastward dipping rocks equivalent to the magnesian strata 
of the Quebec group, and they may be brought up by an over- 
lapping anticlinal or dislocation. We are thus led to believe 
that these shales and limestones, which may be subordinate to 
the Potsdam formation, will represent the true primordial zone 
in Canada. 

Mr. Murray has this season ascertained that the lowest rock 
that is well characterized by its fossils in the neighborhood of 
Sault Ste. Marie, near Lake Superior, really belongs to the 
Birdseye and Black Eiver group, and that it rests on the sand- 
stones of Ste. Marie and Laclocne, the fossiliferous beds at the 
latter place being tinged with the red color of the sandstone 
immediately below them. These underlying Lake Superior 
rocks may thus be Chazy, Calciferous, and Potsdam, and may be 
equivalent to the Quebec group and the black colored shales 
beneath. The Lake Superior group is the upper copper-bearing 
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series of that region, and rests unconformably npon the lower 
copper-bearing series, which is the Huronian system. The upper 
copper-bearing series holds nearly all the metals, including gdd, 
and so does the Quebec group, each making an important metal- 
liferous region. Each when unmetamorphosed nolds a vast 
collection of red colored strata. The want of fossils in the Lake 
Superior group makes it difficult to draw lines of division, but 
if any part represents the primordial zone, I should hazarci tbe 
conjecture that it is the dark colored slates of Kamanistiquia, 
which underlie all the red rocks. 

Professor Emmons has long maintained, on evidence that has 
been much disputed, that rocks in Vermont, which in June^ 
1859 I for the nrst time saw and recognized as equivalent to the 
magnesian part of the Quebec group, are older than the Birdseye 
formation ; the fossils which have this year been obtained at 
Quebec pretty clearly demonstrate that in this he is right It is 
at the same time satisfactory to find that the view which Mr. 
Billings expressed to you in his letter of the 12th July, to the 
effect that the Quebec trilobites appeared to him to be about the 
base of the second fauna, should so well accord with your opin- 
ions; and that what we were last spring disposed to regard at 
Georgia as a colony in the second fauna, should so soon be 
proved, by the discoveries at Quebec, to be a constituent part 
of the primordial zone. I am, my dear Mr. Barrande, 

Very truly yours, 

W. E. LOGAN. 
Mr. Joachim Bamnde, Rue Mezidre No. 6, Paris. 

IV. 

LETTER FROM JAMES HALL, PAL^EONTOLOOIST OF NEW YORK, TO THE 
EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

GentJemeriy — In the Twelfth Annual Report of the Regents of 
the University* upon the State Cabinet of Natural History, I 
published descriptions of three species of Trilobites from the 
shales of the town of Georgia in Vermont, referring them to the 
age of the Hudson River group. These trilobites had been in 
my possession for some two years or more ; and knowing the 
great interest that would attacli to them, whenever published, I 
had waited, hoping that some new facts might be broaght out 
touching the stratigraphical relations of these rocks in the town 
of Georgia. 

After tbe descriptions had been {)rinted and a few copies dis- 
tributed, I learnea that Sir William Logan was at that time 

* The some to which Mr. Barraode refers io his text to Prof. Broon, p. SIS. Tbe 
preceding communicatioDS anfiiciently ezpUiin tlie subject imder discusnion. 
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xrtually investigating the rocks of that part of Vermont. De- 
iring to know the results of his latest researches in regard to the 
tratigraphical relations of these rocks, I withheld the final pub- 
ication till the Meeting of the American Association for the 
iidvancement of Science, in Springfield, and there showed to 
At William my descriptions as they now stand in the Keport, 
nd I then received his authority for the addition of the note 
rhich was appended. 

This in a few words is a simple history of the matter relating 
> the publication of these species. I made no remarks or com- 
arisons with the primordial fauna of Barrande in Bohemia, 
nowing that these features would be at once recognized by 
very palseontologist ; while their reference to the genus Olenua 
lowed my appreciation of the nature of the fossils. 

I received a copy of the communication of Mr. Barrande, from 
ir William Logan in September, a few days before setting out 
)r my field duties in Wisconsin. Since my return to Albany, 
DDStant and pressing occupation has left me no time to consider 
reply to a question of so much importance. 

Later discoveries in the limestones associated with the shales 
t Quebec leave no longer a doubt, if any could have been enter- 
lined before, that the shales of Georgia, Vermont, are in the 
\me relative position ; and we must regard these three trilobites 
s belonging to the same fauna with the species enumerated by 
)ir William Logan as occurring in the Quebec group. Left to 
►alaeontological evidence alone, there could never have been a 
[uestion of the relations of these trilobites, which would at 
•nee have been referred to the primordial types of Barrande. 

Sir William Logan yields to the palaeontological evidence, 
.nd says, *' there must be a breakP He gives up the evidence of 
tructural sequence which he had before investigated and con- 
idered conclusive ; and having heretofore relied upon the opin- 
on of the distinguished Geologist of Canada in regard to a 
egion of country to which my own examinations had not ex- 
ended, I have nothing left me but to go back to the position 
ustained by palaeontological evidence. Let vs for a moment 
xamine this palaeontolo^cal evidence. 

The identifications of the fossils of the Quebec group, certainly 
how a remarkable agreement between the trilobites of this 
;roup and those of the Potsdam sandstone, in the occurrence of 
ix species of Dikelhcephalus and one of Menocephalus ; while the 
iccurrence of many others is in agreement or not incompatible 
rith the fauna of the Potsdam and CaJciferous sandstones. The 
omparative values of the Trilobitic faunae of this group and of 
he primordial zone of Europe, as established by Barrande, is 
^tter shown in a tabular form which I here append. 

Am. Joub. Sgl— Second Sibiss, Vol. XXXI, No. 9a— Maboh, 1861. 

39 
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The OnutoMon fauna of tht pr m anktU Mont of Swropt, 

Puradozideti, 

Olenua, 

Pieltura, 

OonooephAlus, 

Ellipnocepbalus,* 



Hydrocephalus, 
Sao, - 
▲rionellos, • 

AgDOStUS, - 

AmphioD, - 



CoDocepbalus, 
ArioneUus, - 

AgDOttUS, • 

BikeHocephaliif, 
Henocepbaloa, 
BatbjaruB, • 
▲lapbus, 

UlSDUS, 

▲mphioD, - 



These genera are all limiied to the/aMui p r im ar SM U^ ad 
none of the other Eoropean genera of trilobitei si 
known in this fiiuna. 



Of the first and second fiuma. 
Placed with doubt in the first firana, and is wtSi dcY«lopsd 
in the second fauna. 

The Cniitaeean fauna of the Quebec Onnip, 



> Genera of the primordial soma 






A genns passing from the first to the Meood 
t Genera of the Potsdam period. 






Ceraurus = Chierurus, 



Quebec group. 

Of the second &una. 

Of the second and third &una. 

Of the second faxuuL ; and doubtfully of tlie fint 

Sweden. 
Of the second and third Silurian fiumn, and of tlie Deft> 

nian fauna. 

We have therefore in the Quebec Group, two established 
genera of the primordial zone; one, Agnostus, which 
from the primordial to the second fauna; one, Amphion, cited 
doubtful m the first fauna in Sweden, and known to be in tiie se- 
cond ; and three, — Asaphus, Illaenus and Chierurus, which b^n 
their existence in the second fauna. Of these, Asaphus begins and 
ends in the second ; Illcenus begins with the second and continues 
to the third; while Ceraurus = Chierurus begins in the second, 
extends through the third Silurian, and appears in the Devonian 
fauna. 

Bathyurus is a new genus, and as yet has no stratigraphicsl 
value in comparisons! Those which I described as Olenus 
have } roved to be not trueOleni; and though much resembling 
that genus, are nevertheless distinct ; and I have proposed the 
names Barrandia and Bathynotus for the two forms.")* These 
have yet no stratigraphical value, except so far as their relations 
to established genera may aid in that oirection. 

The genera VikeUocephalus and Menocephalus are of the Pots- 
dam group ; and so far the Quebec group is in parallelism with 
the Potsdam and Calciferous strata. 

Of the other genera, we know Asaphus, UlsBnus and Ceraurus 
(= Chierurus) in the Trenton limestone and Hudson River 
groups ; Illaenus and Ceraurus in the Upper Silurian strata of 
Niagara age, or the third fauna of Barrande ; while Ceraurus 

* Not ElHptocephalus of Emmoni. 

f ThirteenUi Annual Report of the Regents of the IJniTtrsitj of N, Y., oatbe 

State Oabinet of Natural History, Albany, December, 1850. 
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in the Devonian of Europe. Amphion is known in 

1 fauna in Europe, and, doubtMlj in the first 

IS does not occur in this country, so far as I know, 
Niagara group ; though known in the Devonian rooks 

lowing tabular arrangement of the genera found in the 
roup will serve to express more distinctly the relations 
ustacean fieiuna of these rocks. 

.ters at the head of the columns have the same refer- 
hose used in the communication of Sir William Logan. 
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In this table we find, of previously recognized trilobites d 
the primordial fauna, two genera and five species ; of preyiooalj 
known genera of the second and third faunae, four genera and 
eight species ; two genera before known in the Potsdam sandstone 
and seven species; and of Agnostus, which is of the first and 
second faunse, two species ; and one new genus with nine speciea. 

These are certainly very curious results ; and a modification 
of our views is still required to allow four genera and eight 
species, (or leaving out Amphion) three genera and six species 
of the Trilobites of the second fauna to be associated witn two 
genera and five species of Trilobites of the primordial fetuna, and 
yet regard the rocks as of primordial origin. 

The Brachiopodous genera, Lingula, Discina, Orthis, Leptaena 
and Strophomena, have a great vertical range, and are known in 
the Lower and Upper Silurian, and most of them in the Devo- 
nian; while Camerella so far as known is a Lower Siloiian 
form of the second fauna (perhaps also in a lower position). 

Of the Gasteropoda, Maclurea and Ophileta are restricted to 
Lower Silurian rocks, but occur mainly in the second fauna. 
The other genera occur likewise in the second fauna and in the 
Upper Silurian rocks as well as somei of them in Devonian. 
The same is true of the Cephalopoda enumerated. 

Tetradium is known in the second fauna of the Lower Silu- 
rian rocks, and in the upper part of the Hudson River group at 
the west. Dictyonema is a genus known from Lower Silurian to 
Devonian strata. 

Graptolithus proper extends to the Clinton croup of New 
York ; and the same is true of Reteograptus. Thamnograptiw 
occurs in the rocks of the Hudson River group near Albany, 
and in the Quebec rocks. Phyllograptus and Retiolites are 
known in the Quebec rocks only; while the typical form of 
Dendrograptus occurs in the Potsdam sandstone, and, likewise, 
in three other species, in the Quebec rocks. 

We find, therefore, in the other genera except trilobites, very 
little satisfactory evidence, on which to rely in the present state 
of our knowledge, for determining the position of these strata. 

In the present discussion, it appears to me necessary to go fur- 
ther, and to inquire in what manner we have obtained our pres- 
ent ideas of a primordial, or of any successive faunae. I hold 
that in the study of the fossils themselves there were no means 
of such determination prior to the knowledge of the stratigraph- 
ical relations of the rocks in which the remains are inclosed. 
There can be no scientific or systematic palaeontology without a 
stratigraphical basis. Wisely then, and independently of theo- 
ries, or of observations and conclusions elsewnere, geologists in 
this country had gone on with their investigations of structural 
geology. The grand system of the Professors W. B. and H. D. 
Rogers had been wrought out not only for Pennsylvania and 
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equation for the whole year is compared with that given 
)£ Lloyd for Dublin. Keference is made to the monthly 
3ns deduced by Mr. Karl Kreil from a consecutive series 
ervations made at Prague from 1840 to 1849, and selected 
. longer series of thirteen years. 

following table exhibits tne close correspondence of the 
ted and observed mean annual value of tne regular solar 
1 variation. 
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greatest difference at any one hour is less than 11'' and 
obable error of any single computed value is zt0'*19. 
jrams D and E give the resulting curves for the computed 
' values of the diurnal variation for each month of the 

Diagram D contains the curves for the six months of the 
er half year and E, for six months of the winter half year. 
70 oiJinates correspond as before to a westerly motion of 
rth end of the needle, and negative ordinates to an east- 
lotion. Diagram F contains the type curves for the sum- 
finter and the whole year. 

m the computed values as given in the the table assisted 
i diagrams, the general features of the diurnal variation 
' its annual inequality are readily deduced. 
J general character of the diurnal motion is nearly the 
ibr the summer half year, for the winter half and therefore 
3 whole year. The greatest eastern deflection is, at a mean, 
id a quarter before eight a. m. being a quarter of an hour 
• in summer, and half an hour later in winter. Near this 
he declination is a minimum. The greatest western deflec- 
I reached, at a mean, at a quarter after one o'clock p. M., a 
inutes earlier in both the summer and winter. At this hour 
cli nation is a maximum. The diurnal curve presents but 
le wave, slightly interrupted by a deviation occurring dur- 
e hours near midnight, or from 10 P. M. to 1 a. m. when 
agnet has a direct or westerly motion. Shortly after 1 a. m. 
orth end of the magnet moves easterly, completing the 
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not serve to clear up the difficulty. It is evident tbat tbere k 
an important and perplexing question to be determined,— one 
that demands all the wisdom and sagacitj of the meet earnest in- 
quirers, and one which calls for the application of all oar knoiri- 
edge in stratigraphical geology and in palaBontology ;— one in 
which cooperation, good will and forbearance are required from 
every one, to harmonize the conflicting facts as they are now pie- 
sented. The occurrence of so many types of the second fiiiiBa 
in the rocks at Point Levi, associated with a smaller number 
of established primordial types, offers us the alternative of re- 
garding these strata as of the second stage, with the ^eappea^ 
ance of primordial types in that era, or of bringing into the pri- 
mordial zone several genera heretofore regarded as banning 
their existence in the second stage : in either case, so far as 
now appears, conflicting with the scheme of Mr. Barrande in 
reference to the successive faunsa of Trilobites as established in 
Bohemia and the rest of Europe. 

For myself I can say, that no previously expressed opinion, 
nor any '* artificial combinations cf stratigraphy previously adopted " 
by me, shall prevent me from meeting tne question fiurly and 
frankly. I have not sought a controversy on this point, but it is 
quite time that we should all agree that there is something of 
nigh interest and importance to be determined in regard to the 
limitation of the successive faunsa of our older palsoozoic rocki 

I am very truly yours, «c., 

JAMES HALL. 
Albany. N. Y., Januaiy 28, 1861. 



Abt. XX. — On a new Lead'Salt, corremonding to CdbaU Yellow; 

by S. D. Hayes, of Boston. 

Ik the 'course of some investigations on the cobalto-eymid 
compounds, I was obliged to use a quantity of cobalt yellow, 
the pigment discovered by M. Saint Evre in 1852.* All the 
methods described for preparing this salt are very tedious, so 
that it became an object to find a more ready means. The best 
method, which has heretofore been given, is to precipitate a solu- 
tion of nitrate of cobalt, with an excess of potash ; then by 
passing a current of deutoxyd of nitrogen (NO*) through the 
mass, the cobalt yellow is obtained ; but the greater part of the 
NO* passes through, without being absorbed; the experiment 
requires hours; and the amount of salt so obtained is very small 

As the composition of this body is considered doubtful, it 
occurred to me that it might be macie from peroxyd of nitrogen 
(hyponitric acid, NO*), and after a few trials, I obtained it by this 

* Arnwl. Oh. Phjs., 8d leriei, zzxriii, 1T7. 
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agent very readily, in large quantities, and found that all the co- 
balt contained in a solution may thus be converted into cobalt yel- 
low. Two bottles, connected, and supplied with funnel tubes, are 
about half filled with a solution of nitrate of cobalt, to which pot- 
ash, slightly in excess, is added. On passing through the solution 
a brisk current of NO*, the mass in the first bottle soon changes 
color, and the pigment begins to fall; by adding small quanti- 
ties of potash, occasionally, through the funnel tubes, all the 
cobalt may be removed. The NO* is most readily prepared, 
by allowing a current of NO^ made fi-om copper and diluted 
nitric acid, in a small flask, to mix with a current of common 
air from a gasometer, in a dry empty bottle, before passing into 
the cobalt solutions. The current of air can be regulated at the 
gasometer, and the flask for generating NO* can be easily re- 
moved, and replenished when necessary. A solution of the 
carbonate of potash may be used, insteaa of caustic potash, for 
precipitating the cobalt solutions, with the same result. 

A. Stromeyer, when working upon this salt, endeavored to 
obtain an analogous body with lead ; he succeeded in getting a 
yellow solution, by means of nitrite of potash, and acetic acid, 
in a solution of lead, but he then added cobalt, which gave a 
precipitate.* 

On treating a solution of nitrate of lead with potash and pass- 
ing through it a current of NO*, precisely as in making the 
cobalt-yellow, I found that all the NO* was absorbed, and as 
the oxyd of lead disappeared, the solution became very yellow ; 
on evaporating, and crystallizing this, I obtained large, yellow, 
prismatic crystals; nitrate of potash crystallizes at the same 
time, and if the NO* has been passed tnrough the lead oxyd 
mixture too long, nitrate of lead is formed. 

The yellow salt was easily separated and recrystallized. The 
bases were determined as sulphates, with the following results : 

I. 0*7462 grms. pure salt gave 0*4200 grms. sulphate of lead, 
and 00097 grms. lead =0-3195 grms. oxyd of lead, and 0*2472 
grms. sulphate of potash =0*1335 grms. potash. 

n. 1-459 grms. gave 0*6387 grms. oxyd of lead, and 0-2595 
grms. potash. 

UI. 10271 grms. gave 0*43745 grms. oxyd of lead, and 
0*1881 grms. potash. 

The nitrogen was determined as gas; metallic copper reduced 
from the fine oxyd, being used in the combustion tube with a 
little oxyd at the fore end ; the gas was collected, and washed 
in a small apparatus, then transferred to the eudiometer, where 
it was measured. 

L 0*1926 grms. salt gave 45*6277 cubic centimeters, nitrogen, 
temperature 60** C; pressure 277*5 millimetres =16*80 c. c, at 
0** C. and 760 mm. pressure =0*2048 grms. 

* Aon. Cb. imd Fhann.» zcri, SS8. 
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n. 01958 grms. gave 16-28 c. c. at 0*" C. and 760 mm. pr» 
sure ='0226 grms. 

The water was determined by combustions with metaDie 
copper. 

I. 0*7834 grms. gave 0*0274 grms. water. 

II. 0*9145 grms. gave 0'0314 grms. water. 

III. 0*4735 grms. gave 0*0177 grms. water. 

These results sum up as follows. 

I. n. HL XT. 

Ozydoflead, • 42 81 48 08 4269 48-0 

Potash, .... 17-90 17*77 1881 

Nitrogen, - - - 1068 - 10-86 

Water. .... 349 848 878 

Ozygeo, by difference, - 25- 16 " 26-02 

100*00 100-00 

The above analyses correspond to the following calculated 
formula : 

PbO, .... luse 42-98 

KG. 47* 1810 

N2. 28* 10-78 

03. 64* 24-67 

HO, 9* 8-47 

269-66 100<K) 

As this salt crystallizes out with nitrate of potash, it la 
of about the same degree of solubility, in either hot or cold 
water, and the solution may be boilea for some time, without 
any decomposition : but it is readily decomposed by sulphuric, 
hydrochlonc, or nitric acid, giving off red fumes. With the 
common reagents, it acts as nitrate of lead, but with a solution 
of sulphate of cobalt, it gives cobalt yellow, which goes down 
with the sulphate of lead. It loses its atom of water at 100° C, 
but if the temperature be raised a few degrees higher, the red 
fumes are given ofiF abundantly. The crystals are of a bright 
yellow color, and remain unaltered in the air. 

I am not yet prepared to give this salt any decided ratumd 
formula, but its composition may be expressed in several ways, 
as below. When 2N0^ are passed over 2K0, we get KONO| 
and KONO3, two distinct salts, but if 2N0^ be passed over 
CoO and KO, as in the case of cobalt yellow, or over PbO and 
KO as in this salt, we get only one salt of a double composition 
which we must write — 

KO NO 3 CoO NO, or 
KONO, or PbONO,+HO 

But there are objections to this : cobalt yellow is almost or 
quite insoluble in water. These salts may also be looked upon 
as double per-oxyds, in which two equivalents of oxygen have 
been replaced by two equivalents of NO^ ; but from the nature 
of the salts, I nardly think that NO^ exists in them. How- 
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•«ver, Gmelia describes a salt to which he gives the formula 
2PbO, NO^ Aq,* and we express the composition of these salts 
.quite as well, by writing them thus, 

KONO, CoONO, or 
KONO,, or PbONO,+HO 

This subject will be pursued, and I hope to get several other 
salts, which must give some reactions that will lead to the right 
rational formulas. 

Heidelberg, Badco, Dec. 5tb, 1860. 



Art. XXL — Sketch of the Geology of the Country about the Head- 
vjaters of the Missouri and Yellow Slone Jtivejs ; by Dr. F. V. 
IIayden, Geologist to Capt. Raynolds's Expedition, with an 
Introductory letter by Capt W. i\ Kaynolds, U. S. Topograph- 



ical Engr. 



A. Capt. Raynolds's Letter. 



[The following rapid sketch of tho nifiin geological features of the 
country passed over by the recent expedition to tho Head-waters of the 
Yciiow Stone and Missouri rivers, prepared by Dr. F. V. Hayden the Ge- 
ologist of tho Expedition, is submitted for publication by authority of the 
Honorable Secretary of War. 

Tho district that was examined by tho expedition is bounded by tho 
Missouri river on the north and east, by the Platte on tho south and by 
the dividing crest of tho Rocky Mountains on tho west, and operations 
were strictly confined to those limits, excepting between tho head of 
AVind river and the Madison fork of tho Missouri where tho nature of tho 
country was such as to force my division of the party across tho main 
chain of the mountains. 

The expedition was in the field for two entire seasons (1859 and 1860) 
and during about half of the first and the whole of tho last season, was 
divided into two sections or divisions, the first under my immediate con- 
trol, the second under Lt. Maynadier, U. S. A., the routes travelled over 
being widely separated so that the amount of labor performed was equal 
to what would have required three and a half years for a single party ; and 
as operations were all conducted in concert tho results must in some re- 
spects bo more valuable than if obtained by a single party in a longer time. 

The total land travel of the different branches of the expedition amount- 
ed to nearly five thousand miles independent of having desoeudod in skin 
and llat boats the Missouri from Fort Benton to Omaha, N. T., and tho 
Y<.llt»v,- Stone from near the mountains to its mouth. 

With the exception of tho rivers most of the country had never be- 
fore been traversed by an exploring party, nor indeed by any whites ex- 
cepting trappers and not by them tor the past fifteen or twenty years. 

During tho winter months, Y»'hile the party was stationary on the Plntt^, 
Dr. ILiyden made a geological examination of tho country to the south- 
ward along the base of tho mountain chain to near Pikers Peak. Duf- 

• Haodbucb, Bd. 3, s. 142. 
Asz. JouB. ScL— Secoxo Ssbos, Vol. XXXI, Na 80.— Mabob, 180L 
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lug the activo operations of the party he accompanied that part of tk 
command that was with myself — the geological cxamioations made If 
the second division were under the immediate direction of Dr. C. H. 
Hincs of this city. 

It is believed that the final results of the expedition vriW add largeljto 
all branches of the scientific knowledge of the country. 

W. F. RAYNOLDS, Capt, Top. Engn. Comely.] 

WashiogtoD, D. C, Jan. 17tb, 1861. 

B. Dr. Uatden^s Sketch. 

The observations made during the recent expedition to tire 
head waters of the Missouri and Yellow Stone rivers, under tbe 
command of Capt. Wm. F. Raynolds, T. E., have served to ex- 
tend quite largely our knowledge of the geographical area of the 
different geological formations already indicated as existing in 
the far West. I propose in the following paper to present a orief 
abstract of the leading facts ascertained with a view to their bea^ 
ing upon the physical geology of the mountain chains. I know 
that it will be impossible within the limits of a single paper to 
make every point as clear as could be desired or to use terms ia 
all cases in their usually restricted sense. Much of the country 
passed over, west of the Black Hills, had never before been ex- 
plored by scientific men, no maps existed which exhibited its to- 
pography with any pretensions to accuracy, and the mountain 
ranges which were known to exist in that region from informa- 
tion given by traders and trappers were not always laid down in 
their true geographical localities or with their proper trend, and 
not until the forLhcoming report of Capt. Raynolds, now in 
course of preparation, appears, can these deficiencies be supplied 
Moreover, the wild and broken character of the surface of the 
country examined, uninhabited except by roving tribes of hostile 
Indians, precluded the possibility of perfect accuracy in all the 
minor details, and we can only hope tliat we have obtained a 
general idea of the principal geological features of the vast area 
explored. The rocks observed belong to the different geologi- 
cal periods in the following order: 

I. Graniie, Stratified Azoic, and Eruptire Rocks,* 

II. Potsdam Sandstoiie, (Sihirian,) 

III. Carboniferous Rocks, (including Permian, ?) 

IV. Red Arenaceous Deposits, 

V. Jurassic lieds, 

VI. Cretaceous with its divisions, 
Vil. Tertiary Deposits. 

* By granite or granitoid, T mean tho«Hs uostratified crystalline rocks in the West 
Tvhich liold a lower position than any of the Ptratified deposits and for the most ptri 
possess a unifonn ciinrnctcr, forming the central portions of t)ie largtrr mouatsin; 
oy stratified ozoic, a scries of non-fossiliferous stratified beds, apparently sedioient- 
ary between the granite and Potsdam sandstone, and bj cruptivo rucks, tliosa vhidi 
liarc been melted by volcanic heat and brought to the surface in a more or km 
fluid condition, at Tarioos periods. 
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I. Granite, Stratified Azoic, akd Eruptive Rooks. 

Under the first division of my subject I will take up th^ 
5untain elevations as they appeared in their detached portions 
)ng our route. It is now well known that the term ** Eocky 
Duntains^' is quite general in its application including a vast 
mber of more or less important ranges of mountains, which 
len examined in detail seem to have been elevated with very 
tie regularity and in many instances to be but slightly connec- 
1, but when viewed in the aggregate to present a trend nearly 
rthwest and southeast. Before reaching the main range we 
id along the eastern slope many detached minor elevations 
owing the wide geographical area under which the elevating 
xjcs acted. 

I allude in the first place to the Black Hills, the northern por- 
»n of which we examined on our route from Fort Pierre on the 
issouri to the Yellow Stone river. These Hills form the most 
stern outlier of the Rocky Mountains and would seem to be an 
Jependent elevation were it not for a low anticlinal which ex- 
ids across the plain country southward connecting it with the 
xamie Mountains. The central portion is composed of a coarse 
sh colored feldspathic granite with a series of metamorphic 
ites and schists superimposed, and thence upon each side of 
9 axis of elevation, the various fossiliferous formations of this 
gion follow in their order, to the summits of the Cretaceous, 
5 whole being more or less inclined against the gi'anitic rocks, 
le distance across the granitoid nucleus, is from fifteen to thirty 
les and on each side of the crest or axis of elevation we fin i 
B corresponding portions of the fossiliferous beds from the Si- 
rian to tne summit of the Cretaceous. The evidence therefore, 
conclusive that all the unchanged sedimentary strata at a peri- 

of comparatively recent date extended continuously over the 
lolc area occupied by the Black Hills. The eruptive rocks 
ireal themselves at various localities as at Bear Peak, Inyan- 
ra Peak, &c. Bear Peak is a protrusion of very compact 
leous rocks, almost isolated from the main range of the Black 
lis, and Inyankara Peak is for the part composed of pentag- 
al basaltic columns arranged in a vertical position. There is 

evidence however that they were formed by any force inde- 
ndent of that which elevated the entire range of mouhtains. 
The next range that we examined was the Big Horn which is 
rhaps the most important detached outlier on the eastern side 

the main crest of the continent. This seems to trend nearly 
rthwest and southeast, extending into the valley of the Yel- 
V Stone. The nucleus of these mountains is also composed of 
I feldspathic granite, with a series of stratified azoic rocks ; 
i the imchanged sedimentary strata to the summit of the Cre- 
eorxa and including a portion of the Lignite Tertiary can be 
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seen in regular sequence outward inclining at greater or lessaa- 
gles. From the observations of Dr. C. il. Iliiies, who acted n 
Geologist to the exploring division under Lieut. Maynadier, we 
know that the corresponding formations occur on the opposite 
side of the axis of elevation and as we remarked of the Black 
Hills, we may infer from this f:\ct, that the unchanged sediment- 
ary beds oncv^i extended continuously over the whole area t)cctt« 
pied by the Big Horn mountains, in a nearly horizontal position 
sometime during the Tertiary period. As we pass along tie 
northeastern base of the Big Ilorn mountains southwestward, 
the ridujes of upheaval seem to be presented en echelon^ the range 
gradually making a flexure around to the westward. Toward 
the head waters of "Wind River this range as it attaches itself to 
the main chain of the mountains, changes its lithological charac- 
ters, no true ancient igneous rocks being seen, but instead, lofty 
peaks composed of eruptive rocks, prcsentin^^ every variety of 
struciure from compact basalt to porous lava-like masses. 

The Lnramio mountains, by which we mean the whole range 
from the Rod Buttes to the Arkansaw. were examined with some 
care fn)m Kod Buttes southward nearly to Pike's Peak. There ' 
is a remarkable similarity in the general geological features of all 
the mountains on the eastern slope. The more lofty elevations 
as Lv->ni»'s and Pike's Peaks with other ridges and peaks scarcely 
less lol\v than those just mentioned, are composed of the same 
coarse tV!d>oathio jxranite before alluded to, but the lower ridc(tt 
are formed to a crreat extent of a forruginous feldspathic granite 
which e:\si!v vields to atmospheric a^rencies, and the surface of 
the country is paved wi:h crysials of feldspar in consequence of 
its decomposition. All al^ng the base and often extending np 
to the crest of the mouniains, we see the outcropping edges of 
the fossiliiorous rooks inclining at greater or less angles, and on 
crossi^LT over into t!io Lara:nio Pli^ins we find the corresponding 
strata loaniniz from iho or-^site siiio. The eranitoid nucleus ra- 
rios from eiirht to twontv miles in width. Xo indications of true 
eruptive rooks were observed in tliis range. The Medicine Bow 
and Sweet Wator maintains aiv-^ear to bo of the same character 
for the m:^st part, but on t.i-? east sivlo of the Sweet Water river 
the ovidc:v\^ of i.:noo"i> activ">n is shown on a large scale. The 
aneiont vy.oa::iv^ m:;:<?r::\I v,-o:M see m to have been elevated toa 
great hoivzhih in b.:: a partially li::i.l c?r.:iition and then to have 
craduaV.v o."^y.c*d, adVotir.c to a crreater or less extent the fossil- 
iferous strata in contact. 

Near tli? iur.v':Io:\ of tl. .^ P.v.o Azie with Wind Elver, we 
canVv^ in Kill v;cv; v^f :h? V,':::! Kivor mo'-intains which form the 
dividing ores: of tV.e contir.er.t, :>.e streams on the one side 
flowiu:: into the Atlar.tio, a:vl those on the other into the Pacific. 
This range is also comoosed to a large ex'cnt of red and gray 
'pUbpaihie granite witk the fossiliferous rocks indiniDg higa 
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upon its sides. After passing the sources of Wind River, the 
mountains appear to be composed entirely of eruptive rocks. 
Even the three Tctons which raise their summits eleven thou- 
sand f^et above the ocean level are formed of very compact 
basaltic rock. The Wasatch and Green River ranges, where we 
observed them have the same igneous origin and the mountains 
Jill along the sources of the different branches of the Columbia 
exhibit these rocks in their full force. In Pierre's Hole, Jack- 
son's Hole and other valleys surrounded by upheaved ridges, 
these ancient volcanic rocks seems to have been poured out 
over the country and to have cooled in layers, giving to vast 
thicknesses of the rocks the appearance of stratified beds. 

The mountains about the sources of the Missouri and Yellow 
Stone rivers are of eruptive origin and in the valley of the 
Madison fork of the Missouri are vertical walls of these ancient 
volcanic rocks one thousand to fifteen hundred feet in height, 
exhibiting the appearance of regularly stratified deposits dip- 
ping at a considerable angle. As we pass down the Madison we 
find some beds of feldspathic rocks and mica and clay slates 
beneath the eruptive layers, dipping at the same angle. After 
passing the divide below the three forks of the Missouri we see a 
number of partially detached ranges which appear to be of the 
same igneous character. In the Belt, Highwood mountains and 
indeed all along the eastern slope in this region we find continual 
evidence of the outpouring of the fluid material in the form of 
surface beds or in layers thrust between the fossiliferous strata. 
These igneous beds tliin out rapidly as we recede from the point 
of effusion. A large number of these centres of protrusion 
may be seen along the slope of the mountains west of the Judith 
range. The erupted material sometimes presents a vertical wall 
three hundred feet high, then suddenly thins out and disappears. 
The Judith, Bear's Paw and Little Rocky Mountains seem to be 
composed for the most part of granite and other rocks, with 
Igneous protrusions here and there. I have in a former paper 
expressed the opinion that the central portions of our mountain 
ranges are composed of feldspathic granite and to a certain ex- 
tent this is true in regard to the more eastern outliers, but more 
recent observations have convinced me that these rocks which I 
have defined by the term eruptive compose by far the greater 
portion of the mountain masses of the west. 

II. Potsdam Sandstone. (Silurian.) 

The discovery of this formation in its western extension ha.s 
already been announced in a former paper.* It was first made 
known as occurring in the Black Hills and resting upon the up- 
turned or nearly vertical edges of the schists, clay slates and 
granitoid rocks, and the inference was drawn that the same rocks 

♦ This Jour., [2], xxvi, 276. 
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woald be found forming an outcropping belt all along the eastien 
slope of the Rocky Mountains. After leaving the Black EQlIt 
we next observed it along the margins of the Big Horn ranp 
near the summit, holding the same relative position and exhibit- 
ing the same lithological characters. A few thin layers of fine 
calcareous sandstone were observed iilled with fossils chaia& 
teristic of this period. At the head of LaBonte creek in tin 
Laramie range I noticed a bed resting discordantly upon asoie 
slates, fifty to one hundred feet in thickness, holding the same 
position and possessing the same lithological characters whicli 
It reveals at other localities. I could discover no fossils in it 
at this point but I am confident that this bed represents the 
Potsdam sandstone. The same bed seems to occur all along 
the mountains from Laramie Peak to Cache la Poudre creek uo- 
derlying the well-known Carboniferous strata and resting upoa 
the decomposing granitoid rocks, which form the nucleus of the 
first ridge. This rock (the Potsdam) is more or less changed 
by heat from beneath, but I was able to trace it oontinuouslj 
from the source of the Chugwatcr creek to the source of Cache 
la Poudre, a distance of over one hundred miles. It was abo 
seen along the eastern slope of the Wind River mountains but 
did not contain any organic remains. 

The above facts show very clearly that in its western exten- 
sion, the primordial zone of Barrande is represented only by a 
thin bed of sandstone never cxceedin^r one hundred and fiftr 
feet in thickness, and that is seen only in a very narrow outcrop- 
ping belt near the margins of the mountain crests. The strati- 
lied azoic rocks upon which it rests discordantly so far as my 
observations have extended, never reach a very great thickness 
in the west. 

III. Cardoniferous Rocks, (iNCLrDiso Permian?). 

On both sides of the divide of the Rocky Mountains, so far as 
our explorations have extended, a series of calcareous, areno-cal- 
careons and arenaceous beds are seen which we have referred to 
the Carboniferous epoch. They vary in thickness at different 
points. Without specifying localities it will be suflicient tore- 
mark that all along the margins of any of the mountain elevatioud 
in the far West^ these rocks are seen in a more or less inclined 
position. 

Sometimes they arc not visible for a short distance (as between 
the Laramie and Platte Rivers, twenty or thirty rniles), but it is 
ilain that they have either been removed by erosion, or concealed 
y more recent deposits. Along the Big Horn mountains there 
are alternate layers of snndstone, arenaceous and magnesian lime- 
stones, many of which show oblique lamina) and other indications 
that their deposition took place in shallow and perhaps turbulent 
waters. They are here developed to a thickness of one ^ousand 
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to fifteen hundred feet and incline high upon the sides of the 
mountains at an angle of 50° to 70°. They contain few fossils but 
these indicate rocks of the same age as those in the Black Hills. 
Along the Laramie mountains, from the Bed Buttes to Pike's 
Peak, apparently the same limestones are seen inclining against 
the sides of the elevated ridges at greater or less angles and on 
the opposite side of the axis sloping down to the Laramie plains 
the corresponding strata are seen, though leaning at much smaller 
angles, usually from 9° to 15°. Along the Sweet Water and 
"Wind Kiver mountains these rocks are highly developed and in- 
cline against the sides of the ridges of elevation as heretofore de- 
scribed. The corresponding portions are also seen on the west 
slope of the main range at the sources of Green and Snake 
Rivers but not as conspicuously developed, the eruptive rocks 
predominating. Crossing back over tbe dividing crest near the 
sources of the Madison, Jefferson and Gallatin Forks of the 
Missouri, wc find similar limestones largely developed and cbv- 
cring a considerable area on the eastern slope. Near the junction 
of the three forks and along Smitli's or Kamas River we find 
them reaching a thickness of eight hundred to one thousand feet, 
often partially changed by contact with igneous rocks beneath. 
They were also observed around the Judith Mountains and also 
about the Bear's Paw and Little Hocky Mountains. 

Nowhere in the Rocky Mountain range so far as my observa- 
tions have extended, do the Carboniferous rocks seem to abound 
in organic remains and the few usually seen are generally found 
in a bad state of preservation and comprise a limited number of 
species. I^hc precise period to which these rocks belong, which 
arc so persistent in all disturbed regions, is not positively known, 
the evidence from organic remains pointing to the age of the 
Coal measures and sometimes to that of the Lower Carboniferous 
Period ; probably both members of the system occur there. 

At the foot of the Bi^ Horn mountains near the head of 
Powder River, I observed at one locality a series of beds which 
indicated the presence of Permian rocks. These beds which are 
composed of cherty magnesian limestone are very much like 
those already described in northeastern Kansas and contain in 
great abundance some of the same species of fossils as Myalina 
perattemiala and others. I have also seen similar limestones in 
other localities but no fossils were detected and though having a 
Permian appearance they may belong to the upper portion of 
the Carboniferous. 

The evidence is clear in many localities that prior to the de- 
position of the Red Marls succeeding the supposed Permian, a 
very great erosion of the surface of the Carboniferous rocks took 
place. We find, for example, in many localities only a thin rep- 
resentation of the Carboniferous rocks and again a full develop- 
ment, one thousand to fifteen hundred feet in thickness. 
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IV. Red Arenaceous Deposits. 

Overlying the Carboniferous rocks and equally persistent ifitli 
tlicra is a series of red arenaceous Marl beds or eypsum-bcaring 
marls Avhicli arfe coextensive with the upheaved sedimentar}- form- 
ations along the Rocky Mountains. Tlie largest development of 
these beds which I have observed, occurs on the northeastern 
side of the Big Horn mountains and on the west slope of the 
Wind River mountains near the source of the Gros Ventres FoA 
of Snake River. From the Red Buttes on the North Platle to 
Pike s Peak these beds are often removed by erosion or concealed 
by supx^rficial dej)Osits, but their appearance in numerous placa 
shows very clearly tliat beneath the surface they occupy a con- 
siderable area throughout the country bordering the mount»m 
ranges, possibly extending entirely over the eastern slope. Pass- 
ing over into the Laramie Plains we find that the red marls con- 
stitute the surHice formation of the plain country. It has also been 
shown from Mr. 11. Enirelmann's explorations that these beds 
are revealed along the Wasatch Mountains, even south of Lake 
L^tah, furnishing undoubted evidence that they belong to the 
same great deposit. The fact also that one thousand to fifteen 
hundred feet of red arenaceous beds arc seen near the sources of 
Green River, leads to the inference thatthev continue southward 
far down the Green River valley to that j)ortion which takes the 
name of Culorado, and are in fact a continuation of the extensive 
red deposits, de>cribcd by various exj)lorers in New Mexico. 

These red beds are also seen under .similar circumstances highly 
developed along the mountains at the sources of the Missouri. 
There seems to be a chancre in the lithologieal characters below 
the Gate of the mountains, the peculiar red deposits disappearing 
for the most part and a series of irregular layers of siliceous 
limestone with a reddish tinge, and with oblique lamina^, riople 
mnrk and other indications of shallow water deposition. It is 
through these layers of rock that the Missouri River cuts its 
wav from the foot of the mountains to the m.outh of Hiuh AVood 
creek, about ten miles below^ the falls. They are also distinctlr 
revealed around the Judith mountains. Along the Big Horn 
mountains thick lay el's of gypsum occur, but the gypsum beds 
are by no means co-extensive with the red deposits, and indeed 
are present in but few localities. IS'ear the head of Powiler 
River the aggregate thickness of the gypsum strata is about one 
hundred feet while near the source of Snake River there is a 
thickness from fifty to eighty feet. It also occurs to a con- 
siderable extent at the foot of the mountains, on La Bonte 
creek, a branch of the North Platte. 
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V. Jurassic Rocks. 

These rocks are everywhere revealed, overlying the red de- 
posits just mentioned and possessing an equal geographical exten- 
sion. Their fullest development and most fossiliferous condition 
seems to be along the margins of the Bltick Hills where they 
have furnished the most satisfactory evidence of their age. 
Along the northeastern slope of the feig Horn mountains, this 
group of rocks presents its usual appearance of grey and whitish 
calcareous and arenaceous layers, with indurated somewhat vari- 
egated beds of more or less laminated marls, containing in great 
abundance Belemnites densus, Pentacrinus asteriscus, a new species 
of Oairea., Pecten^ &c. 

At Bed Buttes we find a fair development of these beds with 
tlie same fossils, but as we proceed southward toward Long's 
Peak, the intercalated laminated marls disappear and the whole 
formation seems to be reduced to a thickness of fifty to one hun- 
dred feet, with very few fossils. Along the southwest side of the 
Big Horn mountains and the northeast side of the Wind Eiver 
mountains we have a thickness of Jurassic rocks from eight 
hundred to one thousand feet containing organic remains in the 
greatest abundance. Crossing the "Wind fiiver mountains we 
observed the strata corresponding to those upon the eastern side 
with B. densus, Ostrea, &c. Returning to the eastern slope at 
the sources of the Missouri we see occasional indications of their 
existence, but not so conspicuous as to be readily identified. 
The age of this group of rocks may be now considered as thor- 
ougly established, so great a number of fossils which appear to 
be of undoubted Jurassic forms have been obtained. 

I have remarked that the older fossiliferous beds doubtless pass 
beneath the more recent Cretaceous and Tertiary deposit^ and 
occupy a greater or less area underneath the prairie country east 
of the 'divide' of the Rocky Mountains. I have made this in- 
ference from the fact that where any elevations occur the com- 
plete series of fossiliferous beds are exposed around the axis of 
upheaval. That I may be not misunderstood by those geolo- 
gists who have colored large areas Triassic and Jurassic on geo- 
logical maps of the West, I would say, that I have never seen 
any of the older fossiliferous rocks from the Potsdam to the Ju- 
rassic inclusive, exposed except in narrow outcropping belts 
around the margins of the mountain elevations. The Carbon- 
iferous rocks occupy a belt from one to two miles wide, and the 
red arenaceous deposits are exposed over about the same area, 
while the Jurassic form a zone never more than one-fourth of a 
mile to three miles in width. 
Aai. JouB. SCL-^ECOVD Sebuu, Vol. XXXI, No. 82.^Mabch, 186L 
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VL Cretaceous Rocks with Subdivisions.* 

The various subdivisions of the Cretaceous group in the Wok 
were observed at numerous localities. The strata in many plaoa 
occupy large geographical areas, holding a horizontal position, 
in others forming a belt or zone of greater or less width aromd 
the mountain elevations. No. 1 is a well marked and distioct 
division along the Missouri Biver from Desoto to a point abort 
the mouth of the Big Sioux Biver in the eastern portions of 
Kansas and Nebraska and in the south and southwest. Bui 
when we come into the vicinity of the mountain ranges in the 
northwest its typical form is wanting, and apparently an increased 
development of No. 2 only is seen. Along the Big Horn 
mountains, No. 2 is eight hundred to one thousand feet in thick- 
ness, composed of blacK, plastic clay with several layers of gray 
and yellowish calcareous sandstones ten to fifty feet in thickneaai 
Along the Laramie and Wind Biver mountains the same chl^ 
acters are shown. After leaving the Missouri near the mouth 
of the Niobrara river No. 3 is never seen presenting its typical 
marly character. In the vicinity of the Black Hills we saw a 
series of beds composed of alternate thin layers of arenaoeoos 
and argillaceous sediments with Osirea congesta and Tnoceramui 
probkmaticus which may possibly represent No. 3. Along the Big 
jEIorn mountains and from Bed Buttes to Cache la Poudre crecK 
the same fossils were often found and some other indications of 
its existence, but no well marked typical beds were seen. B is 
now well-known that 0. congesta and L prohlemaiicus^ range down 
into No. 2, so that No. 3 in the west and southwest may give 

{)lace to an increased development of No. 2. Nos. 4 and 5 are 
argely developed every where, when not concealed by the over- 
lying Tertiary deposits, especially along the Laramie mountains 
and in the valley of Cache la Poudre. In the Valley of Wind 
Biver all the Cretaceous rocks down to No. 2, appear to have 
been removed by erosion prior to the deposition of the Tertiary 
Beds, and the characteristic fossils of No. 2, are quite abundant 
As we pass over mountains, we have inclining from the western 
slope, six to eight hundred feet of alternations of black plastic 
clays, arenaceous marls and beds of sandstones and limestone with 
a few seams of Carbonaceous matter passing up into calcareous 
and arenaceous compact rocks. In some arenaceous limestones 
near the middle of tne series and extending upward, quite abun- 
dant fossils were observed, among them a large Inoceramus, two 
species of Ostrea^ a large Pinna, four inches in length, a Cardinm 
and a number of undetermined species with fragments of silici- 
fied wood. The general dip of these rocks is about 20°. These 

♦ Tlie Cretaceous rocks of the West have been divided Into five formatiooi, 
numbered I, 2, 3, ^. A more careful study of No. 1 1 maj render it nocoonry to 
make other divisions. 
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nrell marked Cretaceous beds pass up quite imperceptibly into an 
jnormous thickness of Lignite Tertiarjr. Passing over the divi- 
iing crest to the head waters of the Missouri, we did not observe 
my indications of Cretaceous rocks until we had descended be- 
ow the three forks, where we find traces left after erosion. They 
lo not reveal themselves conspicuously imtil we arrive within 
;wenty or thirty miles of Fort Benton where the black plastic 
jlay begins to overlap the Jurassic rocks with its characteristic 
fossils, and on reaching Fort Benton the plastic clay is quite ho- 
nogeneous and is developed to a thickness of eight hundred feet 
As we proceed toward the mouth of the Judith River and near 
;he Judith mountains we find quite thick beds of concretionary 
sandstone which form the " Stone Walls," " Citadel," &c. It is 
From these beds that we have obtained a group of fossils which we 
lave referred provisionally to No. 1, but wnich seem to be spe- 
5ifically distinct from all others in the West. It may be that when 
;his group of beds now referred to Nos. 1 and 2, comprising a 
thickness of fifteen hundred to two thousand feet in this region 
ire more carefully studied that several subdivisions will be made, 
laving equal importance with the others. During the past sea- 
K>n our route led us along the * divide ' between the Missouri and 
iTellow Stone rivers south of the Judith mountains, so that we 
massed outside of any good exposures of No. 1, as well as beyond 
;he limits of the estuary beds at the mouth of the Judith. We 
nust await a more thorough and detailed exploration of this re- 
pon before we can state with entire confidence the succession oi 
;he beds. 

Vn. Tertiary Deposits. 

In speaking of the Tertiary deposits of the Northwest, so far as 
cnown at the present time I propose to separate them into four 
iivisions whicn will be sufficient for our immediate purposes. 
Lst, Estuary Deposits. 2nd, True Lignite Beds. 3rd, W"ind 
River Valley Deposits. 4th, White Eiver Tertiary Deposits. 

The estuary deposits, of which the Judith basin may be re- 
^rded as the type, are quite remarkable and of a most interest- 
ing character. Opinions of a somewhat conflicting nature have 
jeen entertained in regard to them, owing to the peculiar char- 
icter of the organic remains, but recent observations have con- 
vinced me that they are all of Tertiary age and that they are 
juite widely distributed throughout the far West. The litholog- 
ical characters of the Judith deposit have already been sufficient- 
ly described and it has yielded many important fossils. A thin 
series of beds is also found near the sources of the Moreau, 
arand and Cannon Ball rivers, and at the mouth of the Big 
Sorn river we have a group of beds eight hundred to one thou- 
sand feet in thickness with fossils of the same character as those 
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occurring at the mouth of the Judith. The rescarclies of Mt 
H. Engelmann, in Utah, have also established the existence of i 
estuary deposit in the country bordering upon Green river,- 
scarceiy less interesting than that of the Judith. These depoali 
pass up into the true lignite beds without any perceptible lioe 
of separation gradually losing their estuary character and em 
after containing only land and freshwater shells. The lignili 
strata are chiefly remarkable for yielding in the greatest alwi* 
dance, finely preserved vegetable remains. A few fragments of 
leaves of Dicotyledonous trees and silicified wood, with very im- 
pure lignite beds, are formed in some of the estuary deposits bat 
no groups to indicate the great luxuriance of vegetation which 
must have existed during the accumulation of the lignite 
strata. 

The geographical extension of the lignite deposits of the West 
is now a matter of the highest interest, and from what is alreadj 
known, I am convinced that thev will yet be found to cover a 
greater or less area on both sides of the main 'divide' of the 
Socky Mountains, from the Arctic Sea to the Isthmus of Darien. 
The estuary and lignite beds seem also to have partaken equally 
with the older fossiliferous rocks, of the influence which elevated 
the mountain chains. Along the Laramie mountains, and from 
the Red Buttes to the * divide' between Platte and Wind rivers 
along the Big Horn mountains the strata incline at very high 
angles 40^ to 80® and in some instances are very nearly verticaL 
The true lignite strata seem to conform to the older fossiliferous 
rocks and to have been disturbed by the same inSuences that 
elevated the mountain ranges in the vicinity. These Tertiary 
beds extend over all the plain country to the north, and east of 
the Laramie mountains, mr to the northward, beyond the limits 
of our explorations. Crossing the Wind River mountains, wc 
find them largely developed high upon the western slope, dip- 
ping at a high angle, from the "Wind River range on the one 
side, and the Wasatch and Green River mountains on the other. 

Throughout the Wind River valley is a series of beds of 
great thickness which seem to bo intermediate in their character 
between the true lisrnitc beds and the White River Tertiarv 
deposits. We first obscrvcvl them gently inclined near Willow 
Springs on the X<irth Platte and thence westward toward the 
Sweet Water mountains, and near the 'divide' between the Nortli 
Platte and Wind River thev reach a thickness of four hundred 
feet. From this * divide' throughout the Wind River valley they 
occupy the greater portion of the country and though inclining 
in the same direction with the older strata the beds do not dip 
more than 1** to 5^. They ditler from the other deposits in the 
great predominance of arenaceous sediments and in the absence 
of vegetable remains, but they contain fragments of turtles and 
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lumeroDS fresh water and land shells of the genera Heh'Xj Pla- 
lorbis^ Vtvtpara^ etc. The entire thickness of these deposits may 
36 estimated at from fifteen hundred to two thousand feet. 
From the fact that these deposits do not conform to the true 
lignite beds and that detached portions are seen lying upon the 
ride^ of the mountains but slightly inclined, while the corres- 
ponding beds are shown in the valley below, we infer that they 
were accumulated long before the mountains were raised to 
their present height or perhaps during the gradual process of 
elevation. This is especially shown at the upper end of the 
Wind River valley, rassing over the Wind River mountains 
we again see them holding the same position on the western 
slope and possessing the same lithological characters. While 
the lignite beds on the west side of the ^divide' incline at a large 
angle, the more recent beds although in some places occupying 
the very crest of the mountains, seldom incline more than 8 
to 6 degrees. 

The most interesting additional facts which we have obtained 
in regard to the White River Tertiary beds, are their geograph- 
ical extension and the evidence of their age in relation to the 
lignite deposits. We can now show beyond a doubt that the 
former must have been accumulated long since the latter. We 
have ascertained that they extend southward along the Laramie 
Mountains to Willow Springs within ten miles of Cache la Pou- 
dre, that they also extend up the North Platte to the Box 
Elder creek, and even beyond are small outliers, showing that 
much has been removed by erosion. Passing over into the 
Laramie Plains we find at the source of the Box Elder and ex- 
tending over to the head of Bates Fork a large development of 
this Tertiary and it also reaches far westward to the Medicine 
Bow mountains. We also know from the observations of Dr. 
Hines that it occupies a considerable area among the Sweet 
Water mountains extending over into the Green River valley. 
We have along the North Platte the overlapping of the White 
River beds upon the lignite strata, thus affording the evidence 
of superposition for their relative age. The same fact was no- 
ticed between the north fork of the Shyenne and the head of 
Cherry creek where beds of marl and limestone containing Pla- 
norbiSj Limnea, etc., the same as are seen in the Bad Lands proper, 
repose upon true lignite Tertiary strata. Again, while the White 
River beds hold for the most part a horizontal position, those of 
the lignite Tertiary are often much disturbed. Near the Black 
Hills the former seem to have been elevated to a considerable 
heighth by the upheaval of the mountains, but they do not in 
any ca.se incline more than 1® while north of the Black Hills 
the lignite beds dip 5** to 10°. Along the Platte I have seen 
the former inclining 5^, especially on La Bonte creek and about 
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fifteen miles east of the mouth of that creek. Often the Ml 
seem to have been raised up several hundred feet above ths 
original position, without inclination, resting upon the uptaimll 
edges of the lignite beds which we have before observed, p»- 
took equally of the disturbing influences which have given a 
great an inclination to the older fossiliferous rocks. Along tb 
Big Horn mountains and the North Platte the lignite beds somft* 
times incline from the foot of the mountains 80^ and often tha 
influence of the elevatory power has affected them far out into 
the plain country. 

In the above accounts of the Tertiary deposits of the Westwe 
have shown that the older members are clearly separated into 
four divisions exclusive of the Pliocene deposits of the Niobraift. 
Let us examine the evidence in i*egard to the age of these d^ 

S>sits. If we study the upper portions of Cretaceous formation 
o. 5 when not removed by the erosive power of water to 
any great extent, we then observe from the time we pass from 
No. 4 to No. 5 a gradual change in the sediments and other in* 
dications of a slow approach to shallow water, arenaceous sedi* 
mcnts begin to take the place of argillaceous so that we ha?8 
alternate thin layers of sand and clay, the sand continuing to 
increase until the upper part becomes a yellow ferrugiDOOi^ 
coarse sandstone with most conspicuous examples of ripple-miric 
and oblique laminse. As the waters of the Cretaceous bed were 
gradually receding, toward the Atlantic on the one side, and to- 
ward the Pacific on the other, remnants were here left in the form 
of lakes, estuaries, etc., which now afford us the last indications 
of marine and brackish water deposits in the central portions of 
the West In these deposits we have first a mingling of brack- 
ish and fresh-water forms, gradually passing up to pure fresh- 
water and terrestrial species, with no return to the marine condi- 
tion again. 

In the upper part of the Cretaceous formation No. 5, on the 
Moreau, we find the Ostrea subtrigonalis^ and in the Judith depos- 
its a form occurs in the greatest abundance which is undistin- 
guishable from it- 

We have also mentioned the fact that the fossils of upper part 
No. 5 seem to have existed upon the verge of the Tertiary penod, 
that they sometimes present peculiar forms more closely allied to 
Tertiary types than Cretaceous and were it not for the presence 
of the genera BacuUtes, Ammonites^ InoceramuSj etc., wnich are 
every where supposed to have become extinct at the close of the 
Cretaceous epoch, we would be in doubt whether to pronounce 
them Tertiary or Cretaceous. These facts would seem to indi- 
cate a foreshadowing of the Tertiary era and that the transition 
from one great period to the other was gradual and quiet, the 
change in the pnysical conditions being ultimately sufficient to 
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lestroy the Cretaceous fauna and bring into existence that of 
he Tertiary. Again, in numerous localities where No. 5 is fully 
ieveloped and a large thickness of Tertiary deposits is super- 
mposed, so that near some of the mountain elevations I have 
bund it diflScult to draw the line of separation, no apparent 
)hysical break occurring in the sediments. 

Will not these statements go far to show that the estuary de- 
)osits ushered in the dawn of the Tertiary epoch and induce the 
)elief that they belong to the first part or Eocene period? This 
>oint is an important one to establish, on account of its bearing 
ipon the history of the physical development of our western 
;ontinent. > 

The estuary deposits soon lose their marine and brackish char- 
icter and gradually pass up into the true Lignite strata, of purely 
reshwater origin, thence by a slight discordancy into the Wind 
Siver valley beds, which give evidence of being an intermediate 
ieposit between the true lignite and White river Tertiary beds. 
Then come the White river bone beds which pass up into the 
Pliocene of the Niobrara by a slight physical break, and the 
atter are lost in the Yellow Marl or Lacs deposits. I have esti- 
nated the entire thickness of Tertiary rocks in the Northwest at 
From five to six thousand feet, and their interest will be appre- 
ciated when I venture to suggest that by thorough investigation 
they will doubtless reveal in a most remarkably clear manner 
the history of the physical growth and development, step by step, 
Df the central portion of this continent. I shall treat this subject 
more fully in a future paper, and would refer to the forthcoming 
Report of Capt. Kaynolds for the details of the facts sustaining 
my opinions. 

We have no evidence, so far as I know, of long continued 
deep-water deposits in the west, until far up in the Cretaceous 
period. If we examine the Potsdam sandstone we shall find that 
where it reaches its greatest force, the lower portion is composed 
of an aggregation of quartz pebbles cemented with siliceous 
matter, and as we pass upward we find it arranged in thin layers 
quite compact with fucoidal markings, ripple-mark, &c. Every- 
where arc most abundant examples of oblique laminse of deposit, 
and ripple and wave-markings— evidences of shallow waters. 

During the long period that elapsed between the deposition of 
the earliest part of the Silurian epoch and the commencement 
of the Carboniferous, we have reason to believe that dry land 
prevailed over a large portion of the west. The Carboniferous 
epoch commences with thin layers of arenaceous deposits grad- 
ually passing up into homogeneous siliceous and calcareous beds. 
The latter are never more than from twenty to fifty feet in thick- 
ness, and then the arenaceous sediments begin again to predomi- 
nate and all the proofs of shallow as well as turbulent waters 
are shown. We then pass up through the red arenaceous de- 
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posits and Jurassic beds, and find no rocks that indicate deep 
water dei^osition. Cretaceous formation No. 1 commences a 
many places with a considerable thickness of an aggregation of 
■water-worn pebbles parsing up into thin alternate layers of are- 
naceous and argillaceous sediments with thick beds of sandstone 
with ripple markings and oblique laminaj, then gradually ceases 
in No. li and through Nos. 2, 3 and 4, the sediraents indicate 
that they were accumulated in comparatively deep and quick 
waters. ' No. 2 is a black plastic clay, No. 8 grey marl, and Na 
4 a dark indurated sometimes laminated clay with many calca* 
reous concretions. In No. 5 we gradually approach indicationi 
of shallow water until dry land appears, as already stated. 

It will not be possible at this time to mention in detail all tlie 
oscillations of surface and other physical changes to which we 
have reason for supposing the countiy was subjected during all 
these periods. It is sufficient for our present purpose to snow 
that except during the middle Cretaceous epoch no long contioued 
periods of quiet water prevailed in these ancient western seas. 

The evidence nppears to me to point to the conclusion that a 
much milder climate prevailed throughout the western portions 
of our continent, during a greater part of the Tertiary period 
than that which exists in the same latitudes at the present tima 
The organic remains appear to indicate a subtropical climate or 
one similar to that of our Gulf States. Near the close of the 
Cretaceous epoch the watei's of the great Cretaceous sea re- 
ceded towara the present position of the Atlantic on the one 
side and toward that of the Pacific on the other, leaving large 
areas in the central portions of the west, dry land. These areas 
were of course proximity to the sea and comparatively but 
slightly elevated above the ocean waters. In regard to the 
Mollusca which have been found quite abundantly entombed in 
the lignite-bearing strata, it is an interesting fact that the most 
nearly allied living representatives of many of these species are 
now found inhabiting the streams of Southern Africa, Asia, 
China and Siam, apparently indicating the existence of a tropi- 
cal climate in these latitudes at as late a period as the Tertiary 
epoch.* 

Again, the luxuriance of the flora which has been so perfectly 
preserved in the lignite strata of the West point to the same 
conclusion. It is true that until recently no species have been 
found which belong exclusively to a tropical vegetation, but dur- 
ing our last expedition we obtained a species of true fan palm, 
very closely allied to Sibal lamoms, figured by Dr. Ileer in his 
** Flora Tertiaria Helvetia:." ** The most northern limit of palms 
is that of CImmcerops palmetto^ in North America in lat. 34-86°, 
and of ChamcErops humilis in Europe, near Nice, in 48*'-44° N. 

* Se« Memoir by F. B. Meek and F. V. Hajden, io Proc Pa. Acad^ June, 1856. 
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at."* The true palms of our present day are considered as 
laving their native land within tne tropics. That this or a sim- 
ilar condition of climate continued throughout the accumulation 
:>( the Wind River valley deposits may De inferred from their 
Molluscan remains which are more nearly allied to tropical forms. 
Again, we have in the West, as before mentioned, a vast area 
occupied by the lignite-bearing strata. There are from thirty to 
fifty beds of lignite varying in thickness from one inch to seven 
Teet. Over all this vast area there are at the present time no 
large forests, no timber except that which skirts the streams. 
We now know that during the Tertiary period vast forests of 
liimber must have covered many portions of the West from the 
abundance and variety of the vegetable remains preserved in 
the rocks. Silici£ed trunks of trees, fifty to one hundred feet 
n length and two to four feet in diameter, and stumps which indi- 
uite gigantic forest trees occur abundantly over hundreds of 

Square miles along the Missouri and Yellow Stone rivers. Prof, 
enry and other meteorologists have arrived at the conclusion 
rem a vast number of well authenticated facts that the absence 
>f forest trees on the great prairies of the far west is due to the 
jirant of moisture which is well known to prevail all along the 
eastern slope of the Bocky Mountains. The prevailing winds 
ire now known to come iTom the west, and as the currents of 
kir ladened with moisture from the Pacific ascend the western 
lope ot the mountains, become condensed and deposit their bur- 
lens for the most part before reaching the eastern slope. 

Prof. Henry, in his paper on Climatology contributed to the 
Patent OflSce Eeport for 1856, says: "the return westerly cur- 
•ent, sweeping over the Pacific Ocean, and consequently charged 
nth moisture, will impinge on the Coast range of mountains of 
)regon and California, and, in ascending its slopes, deposit mois- 
ure on the western declivity, giving fertility and a healthful 
aimate to a narrow strip of country bordering on the ocean, and 
terility to the eastern slope. All the moisture however will 
lot be deposited in the passage over the first range, but a por- 
ion will be precipitated on the western side of the next, until 
t reaches the eastern elevated ridge of the Rocky Mountain sys- 
em, when, we think, it will be nearly if not quite exhausted." 
rVe are now supposing that the climatic conditions, winds, cur- 
ents of air, &c., did not diSer to any great extent during the 
tertiary epoch from those which prevail in the same latitudes at 
he present day. We therefore venture the suggestion that up 
o the time of the accumulation of the middle Tertiary deposits 
he lofty barrier of the Rocky Mountains did not exist. 

* Lindlej's Vegetable Eangdom, p. 186. 
Washington, D. C, January 20, 1861. 

Am. Jour. 8ci.— Second Serik8, Vol. XXXI, No. 92.— March, 1861. 
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Art. XXn. — Bemarks on the Atomic Weights of the Element; 
by WoLCOTT GiBBS, M.D., Pro£ of Chemistrj and Physics is 
the Free Academy in New York. 

In the present communication I shall endeavor to show thit 
if the atomic weights of oxygen, sulphur and carbon are taken, 
respectively, as 16. 82 and 12, those of a majority of the otto 
elements must be doubled. I do not at present adopt the view in 
question ; my object is simply to point oat the logical consistenejr 
of the change. For the sake or convenience and precision m 
language I shall employ the terms atom, molecule and equiva* 
lent, in the sense in which they are understood by the chemists 
of the new or unitary school.* An atom of any element is the 
least quantity of that element which can exist m combination: 
a molecule is the least quantity which can exist in the free state. 
The definitions of atomic and molecular weights flow at once 
from those of atom and molecule. The equivalents of bodies 
are the relative quantities which replace eacn other in actual or 
ideal substitutions; they may correspond to atoms or to mole- 
cules, or may bear a simple numerical relation to either of these. 
The atomic weights of carbon, oxygen and sulphur are now gen- 
erally considered to be respectively 12, 16 ana 82, chiefly upon 
the following grounds: 

1. In all volatile organic compounds the constitution of which 
has been accurately determined, the number of atoms of these 
elements is always even, if we consider the weights of the 
atoms to be respectively 6, 8 and 16. Provided that all sadi 
compounds are assumed to correspond to 2 vols, of vapor (H=l). 

2. Purely chemical considerations appear to show that in 
organic compounds, independently of any assumption as to 
vapor- volumes, the number of atoms of carbon, oxygen and 
sulphur is always even. 

8. When oxygen or sulphur replace hydrogen in organic 
compounds, 2 units of weight of hydrogen are replaced by 16 
of oxygen or 32 of sulphur; 4 units of hydrogen by 82 of oxy- 
gen, and so on ; in no case is one unit of weight of hydrogen 
replaced by 8 of oxygen. 

4. The least quantity of oxygen or sulphur set free in any 
reaction is either 82 or 64, or is some multiple of 32 or 64. In 
like manner the least quantity of oxygen or sulphur which 
reacts with any compound body is a multiple of 16 or 82 by an 
even number. 

The assumption is now generally made that the molecules of 
all substanees in the gaseous state occupy the same volume: 

* See for exMxnpU KekuU, Lehrbuch der Organiachen Chemie, i, 97, Erlangea, 1859. 
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fix>m this it follows that in the greater number of cases two atoms 
unite to form one gaseous molecule. The difficulty which form- 
erly existed in the case of sulphur has been completely removed 
by the researches of Deville and Troost, and of Bineau, who 
have shown that the volume occupied by 16 parts of sulphur in 
the form of perfect gas is i, and not J of that occupied by 1 part 
by weight of hydrogen. In the case of those substances the 
vapor-densities of which correspond to four volumes, it appears 
probable that decomposition into two 2-volume molecules oc- 
curs, so that the observed vapor-densities are the sums of the 
densities of the constituent molecules. Thus sal-ammoniac* 
in the form of vapor is HGl and NH«, these constituents re- 
combining at a lower temperatute to NH^Cl. In this manner, 
among others Koppf and Hofmann:]: have shown that it is un- 
necessary to admit the existence of 8-volume, 4-volume and 
6-volTmie vapors. There exists however at least one exception 
to the law now generally admitted that, in the case of the ele* 
ments, one molecule consists of two associated atoms. The 
vapor-density of phosphorus, even at a temperature of 1040® 
C, corresponds to ^ vol., the atomic weight being taken as 31. 
Since sulphur, which is less volatile than phosphorus, is a per- 
fect gas even at 860®, we cannot admit that the case is other- 
wise with phosphorus, or reasonably suppose that the vapor- 
density would correspond to one volume u determined at a still 
higher temperature. We must therefore admit that the molecule 
of phosphorus corresponding to 2 vols, of vapor contains 4 
atoms, and not 2 like that of nitrogen, while nothing is more 
certain than that the atomic weights of phosphorus and nitrogen 
are respectively 81 and 14. In like manner the vapor-density 
of arsenic appears also to correspond to \ volume only, though 
it has not yet been determined at temperatures very &r above 
the boiling point. 

If now we admit that the molecules of all substances occupy 
2 vols, in the gaseous state, and if the reasoning which has led 
chemists to double the old atomic weights of carbon, ox vgen, sul- 
phur, &;c., be correct, it follows that the atomic weigtts of the 
greater number of the elements must be doubled. For we find : — 

1. That nearly all volatile inorganic oxyds, chlorids, oxychlo- 
rids &c. contain in 2 vols, of vapor (H=l) two or four received 
equivalents of metal or radical. Thus the compounds whose 
formulas are now usually written SiCl,, TiClj, ZCl,, SnCl,, 

* Deville and Troost have shown that sal-ammoDiac corresponds to 4 toIs. of 
vapor even at a temperature of 1040^ 0. At this temperature ammonia must be 
resolved into its elements, and its vapor-density ought to correspond to 6 vols. In- 
stead of 4. The explanation in the text is therefore not applicable to all cases, 
Coroptes Rendus, zliz, 289. 

f Ann. Chemie und Pharmacie, cv, S90. 

X Cumptes ReDdus, zlix, 781. 
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HgCl, Hg,Cl, HgBr, Hg.Br,, Fe CI,, Al CI3, Al,!,, Al,Br„ 
CrOaCl, must be written Si,Cl„ TiaCl,, Z^OL, Sn,Cl„ 
Hg,Cl„ Hg,Cl„ Hg,Br„ HgJ,, Fe,Cl„ Al Cl„ A1J„ i 
Al^Bio, CraO^Clj, in order to correspond to 2 vols, of yapcnr. 

2. All volatile metals and metallic oxyds contain two or four 
received equivalents in 2 vols, of vapor. Thus the vapor-den- 
sities of mercury and cadmium represent the molecular weights 
Hgj and Cd^. Arsenous and osmic acids correspond in the farm 
of vapor to the formulas As.Og and OSjO,. 

3. All volatile compounds of metals with organic radicals 
contain an even number of equivalents of metal in 2 vols, of 
vapor, excepting only those in which triatomic metals oocor. 
Thus we have corresponding to 2 vols, of vapor the formulas:— 

(C^H J2 p°2» CIjP"^' BraP°2. ]|, jMr 

CI ) 2- 

4. The volatile compounds of the triatomic radicals, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth and boron, contain in 
2 vols, of vapor only one received atomic weight of the radical 
Thus we have the compounds : — 

NH,, PCI3, AsCL, SbCl3, BiCL, BCI3, P(C,H,)3, k^{Q^n,\, 
Sb(C^H,)3, B(C^H,)3, BO3 3C^H,0, Ac &c 

To this there are exceptions. Thus we have corresponding to 2 , 
vols, the formulas : — | 

^^<^e. SSS:k}^'- foft\^^'^^' %ft\'^^'r 

5. The specific heats of the atoms of nearly all the elements 
are equal if the molecule is in each case referred to 2 vols, of 
vapor.* 

If now we consider it proved from the above considerations 
that the molecular weights of carbon, silicon, tin, titanium and 
zirconium, correspond in the gaseous form to 2 vols., and that 
these elements are tetratomic, it follows from analogy that certain 
other elements are also tetratomic, and we have the group : — 

Carbon, 12 1-68 

Silicon, 28 — 

Zirconium, 44 — 

. Titanium, 48 — 

Niobium, 96 — 

Tantalum, 136 — 

Tin, 116 6-62 

* The only ezcoDtion to thia law occurs in the case of carbon, ^nd cannot at 
present be explained. 



Lead, 


208 


6-52 


Palladium, 


108 


6-40 


Rhodium, 


102 


5-62 


Ruthenium, 


106 


— 


Platinum, 


198 


6*40 


Iridium, 


196 


7-00 


Osmium, 


194 


5-92 
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The first column of numbers giving the atomic weights, the sec- 
ond the atomic heats or the products of the atomic weights into 
the specific heats. It is possible that thorium belongs to the 
tetratomic group, as thoria appears to be ismorphous with stannic 
acid, Sn^O^. liead is placed in this group from the analogy of 
the compounds which it forms with ethyl, methyl, &c. to stan- 
nethyl, &c.': it appears however like tin, palladium, ruthenium, 
platinum, rhodium, iridium and osmium to be also diatomic ; the 
so-called protoxyds having the formulas Pb,0,, Sn^Oj, &c. 
For similar reasons we admit the existence of 6 triatomic ele- 
ments, namely : — 

Nitrogen, 14 — Antimony, 120 6*11 

Phoepboraa, 31 5*85 Bismuth, 208 6*41 

Arsenic, 75 6*10 Boron, 11 — 

The diatomic elements, according to the reasoning above men- 
tioned, will be 80 in number, and may be arranged in natural 
&milies, as follows : — 



Oxygen, 
Sulphur, 


16 


— 


Iron, 


56 


638 


82 


6-48 


Manganese, 


54 


— 


Selenium, 


80 


6-08 


Cobalt, 


60 


6*42 


Tellurium, 


128 


608 


Nickel 
Chromium, 


58 
52 


6-28 




^^^ 


Magnesium, 


24 


— 


Aluminum, 


27-5 


5-88 


Calcium, 


40 


— 


Zinc, 


65 


6-24 


Str6ntium, 


88 


— • 


Cadmium, 


112 


6-36 


Barium, 


136 


— 


Copper. 


63 


604 








Uranium, 


120 


— . 


Cerium, 


02 


— 


Mercury, 


200 


6*40 


Lanthanum, 


94 


— 








Didymiunii 


96 


— 


Molybdenum, 


96 


6-91 


Yttrium, 


— 


— 


Tungsten, 


184 


6-67 


Erbium, 


»— 


«--. 


Vanadium, ? 


138 


... 


Terbium, 
Glucinum, 












10 


_ 








Thorium, ! 


118 


— 









This classiflcation into natural families appears to me to repre- 
sent the present state of our knowledge, though the position of 
several elements must be regarded as doubtiftil.* The mona- 
tomic elements are only 10 in number ; they may be arranged 
in three groups : 

Hydrogen, 



Chlorine, 35*5 — 

Bromine, 80 -6*74 

Iodine, 127 6*88 

Fluorine, 19 — 



1 

Lithium, 7 
Sodium, 23 
Potassium, 39 



6-71 
6*60 



Silver, 
Gold, 



108 
197 



616 
6-38 



* There is reason to bdieye that Tanadium belongs with boron to the nitrogen 
group. 
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It is however to be remarked that, of the other elementE, it 
least two, namely copper and mercury, are monatomio in certiift 
combinations, as for example, in Ca^Cl and Hg^Cl. Itistna 
that we may write these formulas Cu^Cl, and ]^4C1,, in whidb 
case we have two additional diatomic forms of copper and mer- 
cury with the atomic weights 126 and 400 respectively. Thii 
mode of viewing the subject obliges us to admit atomic heats 
represented nearly by the number. 12, or twice as high as in the 
case of the other elements, and appears therefore less simple than 
that first stated. 

In like manner all the elements belonging to the tetratomie 
group which form protoxyds, &c., may be regarded as tetratomie 
and diatomic ; this will add at least eight to the number of dia- 
tomic elements. Finally, in the sesquioxyds and similar com- 
pounds two received atoms of iron, manganese, chromium, alu- 
minum, &c., must be regarded as forming a single triatomic atom. 
Limpricht* and Franklandf admit the existence of pentatomic 
elements, including the nitrogen group in this class, but this 
view is not generally adopted, and in the present state of our 
knowledge a primary division of the 60 elements into four 
classes, the monatomic, diatomic, triatomic and tetratomie ele- 
ments, appears to be sufficient. 

From the above it apnears that of the 60 elements now known 
to chemists, the receivea atomic weights of 60 at least must be 
doubled, if we admit the correctness of the reasoning which has 
led many chemists at the present day to double the atomic 
weights of carbon, oxygen ana sulphur. Wanklyn^ and Wurtz§ 
have already suggested the propriety of doubling the equivalents 
of zinc and tin, and by analogy, of several other metalsy while 
Cannizzarol has adduced the specific heats of the atoms with 
other arguments in favor of the same change. Wurtz com- 
pares oxyd of zinc Zn^Oj,, with oxyd of ethylene (C^H^)©, ; 
the hydrate of oxyd of zinc will then correspond to glycol, 

TT* [ O^. In the same way we may consider hydrate of ses- 

quioxyd of iron as corresponding to glycerine, tt^» [ O, to 

^ H ) 

TT* f ^«' "^®3 being here triatomic. 

Should the further progress of the science show that the views 
above mentioned are the most simple and consistent expression 

* Limpricht. Lehrbuch der Organiscben Chemie, l^ Abtb., 8. 

f Quarterly Journal of tbe Cbemical Society, voL xiii, Nos. 2 ond 8. 

1 The pame, vol. xiii, p. 124. 

§ Ann. de Chimie et de Physique, Iz, 239, and Repertoire de Chimie pore, ii, 
405. 

I n DUOYO CimeDto, vii, 821. I have not seen the original paper and quote at 
acoond hand from the Jahresbericht of Kopp and WUl for 1858, p. 12. 
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of all the facts, it will be desirable to return to the notation of 
Berzelius slightly modified, that is to say, it will be better to 
lialve the atomic weights of hydrogen and the other monatomic 
and triatomic elements, and denote the atomic weights of car- 
bon, oxygen, sulphur, ^inc, &c., by the numbers 6, 8, 16, 32,5, 
&c., respectively. In this manner while the formulas are written 
with precisely the notation of the new school, the numbers actu- 
ally employed in the great majority of calculations will be those 
which have been sanctioned by longest usage, and which are 
most convenient for practical purposes. The atomic weights of 
hydrogen, chlorine, potassium, and the other monatomic ele- 
ments, will be in each case one half of the old equivalent, while 
the molecular weights will correspond with the old equivalents. 
Thus we shall have : — 

Hydrogen, 

ChloriDe, 

Bromine, 

Potassium, 

Nitrogen, 

in which table the first column gives the atomic and the second 
the molecular weights. 

The formula of water thus becomes H,0 and its atomic 

weight 9 ; caustic potash is tt >• O and its atomic weight 28 ; 

oxyd of zinc will be ZnO and its atomic weight 40*5 ; chlorhy- 
dric acid will be HCl and its atomic weight 18*25. The dashed 
symbols H, -Gi, £, &c., may also be employed, as in the Berze- 
lian notation and would in many cases be extremelv convenient. 

All the typical formulas now so generally employed will be 
written as at present, the actual weights only being changed. 
The general acceptance of the views of the new school woulof be 
greatly facilitated by the adoption of the system of atomic 
weights here proposed. 

In another paper I pf'opose to discuss the question of the 
basicity of the elements with other points of special theoretical 
interest. 

New York, Jan. 12tb, 1861. 
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Oxygen, 
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16 


17-75 


35-5 


Carbon, 
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12 


40 


80 


Zinc, 
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65 


19-5 


39 


Iron, 


28 


66 
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14 
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Art. XXIII. — Abairoct of a Mdeorologieai Jovmal for the yat 
1860, kept at ifanetta,'(^io : lat 39* 26' N^ and long. i^fS 
W. of Wwhington City; by S. P. Hildksth. — [Thirtj-fonrtk 
annual report.] 
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Tbe mean temperature of the year is 53°'S5. The amount of 
rain and melted snow is 39'58 inches. 

Remarks on the year 1860. — This year has been characterized 
by several uncommon events in the meteorology of the climate, 
such as wide-spreading and destructive storms, with tornadoes 
of unprecedented violence sweeping every thing in their course 
from the face of the earth with the impetuosity and force of guo- 
powder, raising the question whether its main power was not de- 
rived from electricity, rather than from the winds. Some por- 
tions of the valley of the Ohio and of the Mississippi suffered im- 
mensely from these storms in the months of May and June, which 
periods" seem to be more liable to such outbreaKs of the elements 
than any other portions of the year. Setting aside these erent^ 
the year has been one of uncommon fertility and productivenes. 
The crops of grain and fruit were abundant and never excelled 
in quantity since the first settlement of the country. The health 
of tne adult portion of the population has been good, uncom- 
monly exempt from fevers ; in place of which has prevailed a 
new form of^ tbe old and well known scarlet fever, or ' putrid 
sore throat,' chiefly con£ned to childreu, but of a most fatal and 
destructive type. Like the cholera, it appears to be epidemic in 
its character, and after a certain period will run its conrse and 
disappear from the Und. 
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TEMPBRATURB, AND REMARKS ON THE BEASONa. 

Winter months. — ^The mean temperature of the winter is 
2^*95, proving it to have been a very mild one, as it is some* 
mes as low as twenty-six degrees. The first week in January 
OS the coldest of the winter, the temperature being below 
eezing all the time, and on the fiflh at three degrees below 
iro. The Ohio river was dosed for a few days above Marietta, 
at soon opened, leaving the navigation for steamboats free, the 
'mainder of the winter. In ponds and the mouths of creeks, 
e formed of the thickness of six or eight inches, and a plenti- 
il supply was procured for summer use of this needful article 
f comfort. The greatest depth of snow, at any one time, was 
tree inches, on the 21st of December. 

Spring. — The mean of the spring months was 54°*64, which 
about the average for a series of years. This season is called 
Lrlier or later from the blossoming of a certain class of trees, 
pecially fruit trees, the peach and apple being the standard, 
he former did not bloom until the eighth of April, and the lat- 
r on ihe fifteenth of that month, wnich may be called about 
le mean time, although the period varies as much as twenty- 
ve or thirty days in some years. It was a spring of mild, 
leasant temperature, and favorable to the growth and health of 
le vegetable kingdom, but marked by several unusual phe- 
:;mena in the meteorological department of nature. The early 
irt of April was attended with excessive rains, producing floods 
I the Ohio and Muskingum rivers, overflowing the bottom lands 
) a great depth, and higher by four feet at Dresden and two feet 
; Zanesvilie, than ever before. The main source of the flood 
as in the rivers that fall into the Ohio, on the north side, as the 
3ioto, Muskingum, Beaver and Alleghany. The southern aflflu- 
its were not very high, or the water would have equalled that 
f 1832. But little damage was done below Marietta, which, 
anding at the junction of the Muskingum with the Ohio, suffers 
tore than any other point ten miles above or below that place, 
.t this town the water was four feet below the flood of 1832, 
ut twelve inches higher than any other one. 

Great meteor of May ^ 1860. — On the first day of May, about 
i-enty minutes before one o'clock, P. M., a tremendous explo- 
on was heard at Marietta, like the discharge of a piece of heavy 
'tillerv, the sound coming from the north. It was found to 
roceed from the explosion of an aerolite or meteor, which fell at 
place about fifty miles north of Marietta, and twenty east of 
anesville. Its course with a description of the accompanying 
lenomena has been given in this Journal by Profs. Andrews 
id Evans of the Marietta College, and Dr. J. L. Smith ; the first 
id last named gentlemen having personally visited the locality 

Am. Jour. Scl-Secovd Ssbies, Vos. XXXI, No. 92.->Mabch, 1861. 
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where it fell, a few days sabsequently, and minutely examiidli 
all the attending circumstances noted by the inhabitanlB inflill 
vicinity. One of the largest fragments, weighing over OBgl 
hundred pounds, was purchiiscd and placed in the cabinet <tf lb 
rietta College. Appearing, as this meteor did, in the middkrfli 
the day, when hundreds of spectators were in situations to mil 
it, the history of its course and appearance has happUy boa 
made out more accurately and satisfactorily than that of aj 
other which has visited North America. 

Oreat storm of the 21st of May, — On Monday, the twentj-fifli 
day of May, the valley of the Ohio was visited by one of Ai 
greatest storms or tornadoes ever experienced since the setUfr 
ment of the country. Commencing west of the Mississippi m% 
it swept over a space not less than six or seven hundred mibi 
in length by fifty or sixt}'' in breadth, following generallj tht 
course of the Ohio river, or from the southwest to tne northeuL 
I do not know the hour of its commencement, but it was at 
Louisville, Ky., by two o'clock, P. ^r., at Cincinnati by half part 
three, at Portsmouth by half past four, and at Marietta aDOQt 
half past five, travelling at the rate of eighty or one hundnd 
miles an hour, far exceeding in rapidity that of any railway 
train. Its progress was marked by desolation and ruin, in 
the destruction of buildings, fences, trees and boata Of the 
latter, many coal boats were sunk and the navigators drownel 
Several hundred livos were lost. Steamboats suffered less, as bj 
their motive power thcv wore able to gain a more sheltered po- 
sition on the bends of the river. Louisville, Cincinnati and 
Portsmoutli suffered more than any other towns, being larger 
and more fully exposed to the fury of the storm. Marietta suf- 
fered but little, the force of the tornado being expended beforeit 
reached that place. In its full force it was attended with thun- 
der, lightning, hail and torrents of rain, pouring from the clouds 
more like a cataract than rain. The air was filled with leaver 
fragments of branches and broken pieces of buildings, which, 
with the mist, produced a darkness equal to that of a cloudy 
night, requiring the aid of candles to g<^ about the house. The 
violence of the storm at any one place did not last over half an 
hour. At Marietta the day was cloudy with a brisk breeze from 
the southwest in the forenoon, in the afternoon it veered to the 
south. At 5 P. M. heavy dark clouds appeared in the west, with 
a good deal of commotion and some thunder. At half past fire 
it began to rain a little. A quarter before six, wind very violent 
from the southwest and west, with hard rain, blowing steadilj 
and not in gusts as in ordinary storms, lasting about twentV 
minutes. As soon as the rain ceased, the sky or hazy clou^ 
in the west and southwest put on a deep orange or copper color, 
and after seven until dark, a brilliant red, like the rays of light 
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the aurora borealis. The night following was calm and clear. 

10 mercury in the barometer, in the forenoon, was 29*10, and 
pt rising during the violence of the tempest, being at 29*15 at 
P. M., and at 29-28 at 9 o'clock. At Wheeling, Va., 80 miles 
CLtbeast of Marietta, there was only an ordinary gale, its force 
ing spent before reaching there. No similar tornado has visited 
B valley of the Ohio since Sunday, the 28th day of May, 1809. 
lis struck Marietta about 4 o'clock p. m. with more violence than 

1860. There was little or no rain or thunder ; several houses 
sre unroofed and some blown down, with immense destruction 
' forest trees. It was greater in breadth and probably as ex- 
nsive as that of this year. I was living in the town at that time 
id witnessed its ravages. Brown's Cincinnati Almanac for the 
5ar 1810 contains the only printed account of it that I have 
en ; bul probably the newspapers of that period noticed it, as 
lere were then nine or ten published in Ohio. 
Summer, — The mean of the summer months was 71°'81, which 
a full average for this season of the year. Heat and moisture 
ere distributed by a beneficent Providence in due season and 
I quantities fully adequate to the wants of vegetation, produc- 
g one of the most abundant harvests in all the various varie- 
88 of cereal productions common to this climate. In some of 
le southern counties whole fields of wheat were destroyed by 
lat pernicious insect. Tinea granella^ after it had attained its 

11 growth. This miller is a diflferent insect from the Hessian 
f ; the ravages of the former are confined to the grain, where 

deposits its eggs when in the milk, while the * fly ' makes its 
tacKs on the culm, laying its eggs in the autumn and spring. 
his miller in some districts, especially in Washington county, 
BS very injurious, its larvas devouring the grain in whole fields, 
aving none for the farmer. Happily its ravages were limited. 

remedy is said to be found in a new variety of wheat, which 
e Tinea does not molest, and which is already coming into 
dtivation. The meadows furnished an abundance of grass, 
id the pastures were green until late in the autumn. In some 
slds the potatoes suffered from the disease called * the rot,' but 
jnerally the crop was abundant and good. 
Autumn, — The mean of the autumnal months was 54°*85, a 
mperature adequate to the wants of the season. Indian corn, 
e main crop of the valley of the Ohio, and of more import- 
Lce to the farmer than that of any other grain, was very abun- 
int in quantity and excellent in quality. It ripened early, and 
IS ready to be cat up by the twentieth of September. This 
jar, from the supply of rains at the right time, the crops on the 
lis and uplands were nearly as good as in the rich bottom lands 

the rivers, while on the latter, the heavy deposits of vege- 
ble mould left by the overflow in April added unusual fer- 
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tility to the soil, producing crops of com from eighty to ow 
hundred bushels an acre, remunerating the husbandman for Ui 
extra labor in replowing and replanting his fields. Fruit of iB 
kinds was abundant, especially apples and peaches. All Ae 
smaller fruits were in great perfection. Grapes matured withotf 
much loss from mildew or insects. Melons were never better 
or more plentiful. The forests abounded in acorns and nuts, 
bending their branches under their uncommon load. On e?eij 
department of the vegetable kingdom the God of nature hi 
bestowed his blessing in a manner rarely before witnessed. 

Floral calendar, — February 24th, the llobin appears in flocb; 
27th, Bluebirds. — March 1st, Blackbirds in flocks, yellow crocos 
in bloom ; 7th, flocks of the cherry lark, White Crocus ; 14th, 
Persian Iris ; 16th, blue Crocus ; 20th, Crown Imperial nearly 
open ; 25th, Sugar maple ; 26th, Golden bell or Forsythia rinr 
dis ; 28th, Magnolia conspicua ready to open, but injured by the 
Uite frosts. — April 1st, Primrose in bloom ; 8d, Hyacinth ; 6th, 
Peach partly open in warm exposures ; 7th, Sanguinaria cana- 
densis ; 8th, Peach in full bloom, Plum trees. Pears and Cherries; 
11th, white Narcissus ; 15th, Apple tree in bloom; 16th, Red- 
bud or Circis canadensis, Hydrastis canadensis; 18th, CoTnus 
Florida; 28d, Lilac; 26th, tulips in bloom. — May 1st, Black 
Haw tree in bloom; 2d, Quince tree. Harebell; 5th, Natire 
crab apple; 7th, Horse chestnut; 8th, "Wigelia rosea; 11th, 
Harrison yellow rose and frao;rant Syringa; ISth, Locust or 
Pseudoaensia ; 14th, Prunus Virginiana; 25th, Syringa Phila- 
delphia.— June 10th, White Lily; 17th, Catalpa tree; 30ih, 
Juneating apple ripe. — July 5th, Amaryllis formosa : 7th, 
Blackberry ripe; Stli, American broom in bloom; 12th, Chest- 
nut tree. — August 1st, Green gage plum ripe, and Summer Vi^ 
galeu pear ; 8th, Watermelons ripe in open ground ; 16th. Sweet 
potatoes in market. 

Murielta, Ohio, Jainurj" 1, 1801. 



Art. XXIV. — On tlie TJieory of Types in Chemistry; by 

T. Sterry Hunt, F.RS. 

In the Annakn der Chimie und Pharniacie for March, 1860 
(cxiii, 293), Kolbe has given a paper on the natural relations 
between mineral and organic compounds, considered as a sd- 
entific basis for a new classification of the latter. He objects to 
the four types admitted by Gerhardt, (namely, hydrogen, hydro- 
chloric acid, water and ammonia,) that they sustain to organic 
compounds only artificial and external relations, while he con- 
ceives that between these and certain other bodies there are nat^ 
ural relations having reference to the origin of the organic spe- 
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cies. Starting from the fact that all the carbon compounds found 
in the vegetable kingdom are derived from carbonic acid with 
the concurrence of water, he proceeds to show how all the bod- 
ies of the carbon series may be deduced from an oxyd of carbon, 
which is either carbonic acid, carbonic oxyd, or the hypothetical 
C,0. 

When in the former (CjOJ we replace an atom of oxygen 
by one of hydrogen we have CgOall, or anhydrous formic acid ; 
the replacement of a second eauivalent would yield 0,0, Hg, 
or the unknown formic aldehya ; a third, CjOH,, the oxyd of 
methyl, and a fourth, C^H^, or forraene. By substituting me- 
thyl, C,H,, for one or more atoms of hydrogen in the preceding 
formulas we obtain those of the corresponding bodies of the 
vinic series, and it will be readily seen that by introducing the 
higher alcoholic radicals we may derive from CjO^ the formulas 
of all the alcoholic series. A grave objection to this view is 
however found in the fact that while the anhydrid may in this 
way be made the type of the aldehyds, acetones and hydrocar- 
bons, it becomes necessary to assume the hypothetical CgO^HO 
as the type of the acids and alcohols. Oxyd of carbon, C3O,, is 
according to Kolbe to be received as the type of hydrocarbons 
like olefiant gas, (CjH.CjH,,') while 0^0, in which ethyl re- 
places oxygen is C^H, or lipyle, the supposed triatomic base of 
glycerine. 

The monobasic organic acids are thus derived from a single 
molecule of carbonic acid, while bibasic acids like the succinic 
are by Kolbe deduced from a double molecule, and tribasic acids 
like citric from a triple molecule, 0^0, ,. He moreover com- 
pares sulphuric acid to carbonic acid and deduces from it by sub- 
stitution the various sulphuric organic compounds. Ammonia, 
phosphu retted and arseniuretted hydrogen are regarded as so 
many types, and by an extension of his view of the replacement 
of oxygen by electro-positive groups the ethylids like ZnEt, 
PbEt,, and BiEtg, are by Kolbe assimilated to the oxyds, ZnO, 
PbO,,andBi03.* 

Ad. Wurtz, in the Bepertoire de Chimie Pure for October, 1860, 
has given an analysis of Kolbe's memoir (to which, not having 
the original before me, I am indebted for the above sketch), and 
follows it by a judicious criticism. While Kolbe introduces as 
types a number of mineral species, including the oxyds of car- 
bon, sulphur, and the metals, Wurtz would maintain but three, 
hydrogen (H J ), water (HgO,), and ammonia (Nil 3), and these 
three types, as he endeavored to show in 1855, represent ditfer- 
ent degrees of condensation of matter. The molecule of hydro- 
gen, H, or M,, corresponding to four volumes, combines with 

* Sea on this subject Dr. Frankland's late excellent lecture on Or^ano-roetallic 
bodies in the Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society, July, 1860, Nos. L, LI. 
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two volumes of oxygen (O3) to form four volumes of water, asd 
may thus be regarded as condensed one-half in its union witk 
oxygen, and derived from a double molecule, M,M,. In lib 
manner four volumes of ammonia, NH,, contain two volumes 
of nitrogen and six of hydrogen, which being reduced to 0D^ 
third corresponds to a triple molecule, M,M„ so that these three 
types and their multiples are reducible to that of hydrogen more 
or less condensed. — (Wurtz, Ann. de Chimie et de Phystqutj [8], 
xliv, 302.) 

As regards the rejection of water as a t^'^pe of organic com- 
pounds and the substitution of carbonic acid, founded upon the 
consideration that these bodies in nature are derived from 0,0^, 
AVurtz has well remarked that water, as the source of hydrogen, 
is equally essential to their formation, and farther that the ca^ 
bonic anliydrid, like all other anhydrous acids, may be regarded 
as a simple derivative of the water type. Having then adopted 
the notion of referring a great variety of bodies to a miii nl 
species of simple constitution, water is to be })referrcd to car- 
bonic acid, 1st, because we can compare with it many mineral 
compounds which can with difficulty be compared with carbonk 
acid, and 2d, because the two atoms of hydrogen in water being 
replaceable singly, the mode of derivation of a great number of 
compounds (acids, alcohols, ethers, etc.) is much more simple 
and natural than from carbonic acid. As Wurtz remarks, Kolbe 
has so fully adopted the theory of types that he wishes to multi- 
ply them, and even admits condensed types, which are, how- 
ever, molecules of carbonic acid and not 01 water; **he combats 
the types of Gerhardt and at the same time counterfeits them." 

Thus far we are in accordance with Wurtz, who has shown 
himself one of the ablest and most intelligent expounders of 
the doctrine of molecular types as above defined, now almost 
universally admitted by chemists. He writes, **to my mind the 
idea of referring to water, taken as a type, a very great number 
of compounds is one of the most beautiful conceptions of mod- 
ern chemistry ;'* and again he declares the idea of regarding 
water and ammonia as representatives of the hydrogen type 
more or less condensed, to be so simple and so general in its ap- 
plication that it is worthy **to form the basis of a system of 
chemistry." {Repertoire de Chimie Pure^ 1860, pp. 356-^59.) 

We have here two important conceptions; the first is that of 
hydrogen and water regarded as types to which both mineral 
and organic species may be referred, and the second is the no- 
tion of condensed and derived typos, according to which we not 
only assume two or three molecules of hydrogen, water or am- 
monia as typical forms, but even look uj^on water as the deriva- 
tive of hydrogen, which is itself the primal type. 
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As to the history of these ideas, Wurtz remarks that the prop- 
osition enunciated by Kolbe that ** all organic bodies are derived 
from mineral compounds, from which they take their origin, in 
part directly, by processes of substitution of great simplicity," 
18 not new, but "known in the science for about ten years. 
"Williamson was the first who said * alcohol, ether and acetic 
acid are compounds comparable to water, organic waters.' Hof- 
inann and myself had already compared the compound ammo- 
nias to ammonia itself. * * * To Gerhardt belongs the merit of 
generalizing these ideas, of developing them, and supporting 
them with nis beautiful discovery of anhydrous organic mono- 
basic acids. Although he did not introduce into the science 
the idea of types, which belongs to Dumas, he gave it a new 
form, which is expressed and essentially reproduced by the prop- 
osition of Kolbe." " Grerhardt reducedf all organic bodies to four 
types, hydrogen, hydrochloric acid, water and ammonia." {Reper- 
toire^ eic.j p. 855.) 

The historical inaccuracies of the passage just Quoted are the 
more surprising, since in March, 1854, I published in this Jour- 
nal ([2], xvii, 194,) a concise account of the progress of these 
views. This paper was republished in the Chemical Oazette 
(1854, p. 181), and copies of it were by myself placed in the 
hands of most of the prominent chemists of England, France 
and Germany. In this paper I have shown that the germ of 
this idea of mineral types is to be found in an essay by Auguste 
Laurent, {Sur Us combinaisons azotees^ Ann. de Chimie et de Pht/s- 
{qjie, Nov. 1846,) where he showed that alcohol may be looked 
upon as water H,0, in which ethyl (C^H,) replaces one atom 
of hydrogen, while hydric ether is the result of a complete sub- 
stitution of the hydrogen by a second atom of ethyl. Hence he 
observed that while ether is neutral, alcohol is monobasic and 
the type of the monobasic vinic acids, as water is the type of 
bibasic acids. In extending and developing this idea of Laurent's 
I insisted in March, 1848, and again in January, 1850, upon the 
relations between the alcohols and water as one of homology, 
water being the first term in the series, and H, in like manner 
the homologue of formene and acetene, while the bases of Wurtz 
were said to sustain to their corresponding alcohols the same 
relation that ammonia does to water. (This Journal, v, 265, ix, 
65.) 

In a notice of his essay published in September, 1848, (Ibid, 
vi, 173,) I endeavored to show that Laurent's view might be 
farther extended so as to include in the type of water, " all 
those saline combinations (acids) which contain oxygen," and in 
a paper read before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Philadelphia in Sept. 1848, 1 farther sug- 
gested that as many neutral oxygenized compounds which do 
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not possess a saliae character are derivatives of acids which are 
referrable to the type HjOj, ** we may regard all oxvgenated 
bodies as belonging to the type H^Oj," which as t farther 
showed in the same essay is but a derivative of the primal type 
Hj, to which I referred all hydrocarbons and their chlorinized 
derivatives, as also the volatile alkaloids, which were regarded 
** as ainidized species " of the hydrocarbons, in which the residue 
amidogen, NH,, replaced an atom of H or CI, or what is 
equivalent, the residue NH took the place of 0, in the corres- 
ponding alcohols. (Ibid., viii, 92.) 

In the paper published in Sept. 1848, I showed that while 
water is bibasic, the acids which like hypochlorous and nitric 
acids are derived from it by a substitution of CI and KO^ 
for H, are necessarily monobasic, and I then pointed out the 
possible existence of the nitric anhydrid(N0jj03, the result of 
a complete substitution, which was soon after discovered by 
Deville. Gerhardt at this time denied the existence of anhydrids 
of monobasic acids ; he regarded anhydrids as characteristic of 
poly basic acids, and indeed was only lead to adopt my views by 
the discovery of the very anhydrids whose formation I had 
foreseen.* 

In explaining the origin of bibasic acids I described them as 
produced by the replacement in a second equivalent of water of 
an atom of hydrogen bv a monobasic saline group; thus sul- 
phuric acid would be ,3^110^11)0,. Tribasic acids in hke 
manner were regarded as derived from a third equivalent of 
water in which a bibasic residue replaces an atom of hydrogen. 
The idea of polymeric types was still farther illustrated in the 
same paper where three hydrogen types were propased, (HH), 
(HjIIa) and (H3II3), corresponding to the chlorids MCI, MCI,, 
and MCI5. (This journal, vi, 174.) 

I also showed that hydrogen is to be looked upon as the fun- 
damental type, from which the water type is derived by the re- 
placement of an atom of hydrogen by the residue HO, ; thus 
(HO3 . U), (Ibid, viii, 98). In the same way I regarded ammo- 
nia as water in which the residue NH replaced 0,. 

I farther pointed out that sulphur in its ordinary state was to 
be regarded as a triple molecule, S3 (or 8^=4 volumes), and 
referred sulphurous acid, SO, (S3O J, to this type to which also 
belongs sclcnic oxyd. At the same time I suggested that the 
odorant form of oxygen, ozone might be O3. Wurtz has since 
adopted sulphur vapor at 400° C. or S^ as the type of the triple 

* The anhydrids of the monobasic acids correspond to two eaaiyalents of the 
acid minus one equivalent of water, ae 2(NH0«) — H90s=N30io, while thone of the 
bibabic acids are formed from one equivalent of the acid br a similar elimioatioo 
of an equivalent of water, thus C2H2O6 — H90s=Ca04. Hence boUi claaaet of 
anhydrids are to be referred to tlie type of ont molecule of water, HsOs. 
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molecule.— ^{jlnn, de Chim. et de Phys.^ xliv, 310.) In the same 
paper I suggested that gaseous nitrogen was to be regarded as 
an anhydrid amid, or nitryl, which may be derived from nitrite 
of ammonia as nitrous oxyd is from the nitrate, thus (NO , . 
NH,0)-4H0=NN.*— (This Journal, v, 408, vi, 172.) A late 
writer attributes this view to Gerhardt, who adopted it from me. 

I have always protested against the view which regards the 
so-called rational formulas as expressing in any way the real 
structure of the bodies thus represented. These formulas are 
invented to explain a certain class of reactions, and we may 
construct from other points of view other rational formulas 
which are equally admissible. 

As I . have elsewhere said '' the various hypotheses of copu- 
lates and radicals are based on the notion of dualism, which nas 
no other foundation than the observed order of generation, and 
can have no place in the theory of the science." All chemical 
changes are reducible to union (identification,) and division 
(differentiation). When in these changes only one species is 
concerned, we designate the process as metamorphosis, which 
may be by condensation or by expansion (homogeneous differ- 
entiation). In metagenesis on the contrary unlike species may 
unite, and by a subsequent heterogeneous differentiation give rise 
to new species, constituting what is called double decomposition, 
the results of which, diflFerently interpreted, have given origin to 
the hypothesis of radicals and the notion of substitution by 
residues to express the relations between the parent species and 
their progeny. The chemical history of bodies is a record of 
their changes ; it is in fact their genealogy, and in making use 
of typical formulas to indicate the derivation of chemical species 
we should endeavor to show their ordinarv modes of generation. 
(See On the theory of chemical changes^ this Journal, xv, 226; 
L. E. A D. Phil Mag., [4], v, 526, and Chem. Centralblatt, 1853, 
p. 849, also Thoughts on soliUioUj this Journal, xix, 100, and 
Chem. Oazette^ 1855, p. 92.) 

Keeping this principle in mind, let us now examine the theory 
of the formation of acids. As we have just seen, I taught 
in 1848 that the monobasic, bibasic and tribasic acids are derived 
respectively from one, two and three molecules of water, H^O,. 
Mr. Wurtz in 1855 put forth a similar view. He supposes a mon- 
atomic radical PO^', a diatomic radical PO,", and a triatomic 
radical POj'" replacing respectively one, two and three atoms 
of hydrogen in H^O,, H,0„ and H^O,; thus (PO/H)©, 
(P0,"H,)04, and (PO '"H3)0,. These radicals evidently cor- 
respond to PO3 which has lost one, two and three atoms of ox- 

* Mny not nitrop^, as we have elsewhere siig|^8ted, under certain conditions 
regenerate aromonia and a nitrite, and may not this reaction enter into certain pro* 
c^.'aaes of nitrification ? I propose at an early day to consider thia question. 

Am. Jous. 8ci.— Sbcoxd Sbbibs, Vol. XXXI, No. d2.— Mabch, ISGl. 
34 
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ygen in reacting upon the hydrogen of the water type, and tlie 
acids may be accordingly represented as foand by the substitir 
tion of the residue PO^ — O, for H, etc. 

To this manner of representing the generation of pclybsBD 
acids we object that it encumbers the science with nnmerous hypo* 
thetical radicals,* and moreover fails to show the actual suoces- 
sive generation of the series of acids in question. When phofr 
phoric anhydrid P,0, , = (P0j5,0j is placed in contact wiA 
water it combines with one equivalent, HjO,. The anion k 
followed by homogeneous differentiation, and two equiyalents of 
metaphosphoric acid result; (POJ,0,+H 0,=2(PO^H)0,. 
Two equivalents of this acid in contact with one of water at 
common temperatures are slowly transformed into two of pyro- 
phosphoric acid, by a reaction precisely similar to the last; 
2(PH0J = (PH0,),0,+H 0,=2(Pn03.H)0,; and two equiv- 
alents of pyrophosphoric acid when heated with a third equivalent 
of water yield in like manner two of tri basic phosphoric acid; 
2(PH,O,)=(PH,O,),O,+H3O,=2(PH,O..fi)O,=2PH,0,. 

The above, which we conceive to be a simple statement of the 
process as it takes place in nature, dispenses alike with hypo- 
thetical radicals ana residues, both of which are however con- 
venient for the purposes of notation. In the selection of a typical 
form to which a great number of compounds may be reierred, 
hydrogen or water, from its simplicity, as already remarked by 
W urtz, and also from the important part which it plays in the 
generation of species, merits the preference. Water and carbonic 
acid are both so directly concerned in the generation of the bodies 
of the carbon series, that either may be assumed as the type, 
but we prefer to regard CjO^ like all the other anhydrids as a 
derivative of water and eventually of the hydrogen type. 

These views were first put forward by myself in 1848, when 
I expressed the opinion that they were " destined to form the 
basis of a true natural system of chemical classification," audit 
was only after having for four years opposed them to those of 
Gerhardt, that this chemist in June, 1852, renounced his former 
views, and without any acknowledgment, adopted my own {Ann, 
de Chimie et de Physique [3], xxxvii, 285). Already in 1861, 
Williamson in a paper read before the British, Association de- 
veloped the ideas relative to the water type to which Wurtz 
refers above, and to Williamson the English editor of GmeUn^s 

* Those who are familinr with chemical literature will remember an atwiiMng 
jtu desprit of the lamented Laurent in which he invited the attention of the adto- 
cates of the radical theory to a now electro-negative radical which he named Eoriu* 
zene, (Comptea Rendus de» Travaux de Chemie, 1850^p. 261 and 376). It was not 
without a smile that we oheerved a late writer in Tm Chemical New», toL i, W, 
proposing as a newly invented radical under the name of hydrine, the peio^rd of 
hydrogen HOs, the eurhizene of Laurent ! 
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book, ascribes the theory. The notion of condensed types, 
)f hydrogen as the primal type, was not so far as I am 

5 brought forward by either of these, and remained unno- 
nntil resuscitated by Wurtz in 1855, seven years after I 

irst announced it, ana one year after my reclamation pub- 
I in this Journal in March, 1854. 

' claims have not however been overlooked by Dr. Wolcott 
3 ; in an essay on the polyacid bases, he remarks that in a 
ous paper he had attributed the theory of water types to 
amson and Gerhardt, and adds '^ in this I find I have not 
justice to Mr. T. Sterry Hunt, to whom is exclusively due 
redit of having first applied the theory to the so-called 
3n acids and to the anhydrids, and in whose earlier papers 
be found the germs of most of the ideas on classincation 
ly attributed to Gerhardt and his school." (Proc. Amer. 
5. for the Advancement of Science, Baltimore, May, 1858, 

»ill be seen from what precedes that I not only applied the 
y, as Dr. Gibbs says, but except so fer as Laurent's sugges- 
;oes, invented it and published it in all its details some 
before it was accepted by a single chemist, 
conclusion I have only to ask that future historians will da 
e to the memory of Auguste Laurent, and will ascribe to 
1 it is due the merit of having given to the science a theory 
L has exercised such an important influence on modern 
Leal speculation and research, remembering that my own 
nations on the subject, which cover the whole ground, were 
years earlier than those of Williamson, Gerhardt, Wurtz 
)lbe. 

areal, Canada, Jan. 6, 1861. 

'e to Mr. ITunfs paper on Types. — Gerhardt long since maintained 

6 can not distinguish between polybasic salts and what are called 
ts, which are as truly neutral salts of a particular type. Thus the 
i and tri basic phosphates are to be looked upon as subsalts which 
I the same relation to the monobasic phosphates that the basic nit- 
>ear to the neutral nitrates. He sncceeded in preparin^if two crys- 

subnitrates of lead and copper, having the formulas NO^.M^O,. 
tribasic), and NO^.M^O^.H^Og (quadri or septabasic), both of 
retain their water of composition at 892** F. The compounds of 
iric acid are, 1st, the true monobasic sulphate, ^2^9 'MO, corres- 
ig to the Nordhausen acid and to the anhydrous bisulphates. 2d, 
dinary neutral sulphate, S20g.M202. 3d, the so-called disul- 
jSgOg.M^O^, corresponding to the crystallized or glacial acid, 
r 1-780; 4th, the sulphates, SgO^.M^Og, represented by turpeth 
il ; and, 5th, the so-called quadribasic sulphate, 830^ .MgOg. The 
salt of this type, according to Gerhardt, retains moreover 6H0 at 
**. Without counting the still more basic sulphates of zinc and 
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copper described bj Kane and Scbindler, we have a monobasic nilphili^ 
a, SgHO-; a bibasic, A, S^HjOg ; a quadribasic, c, SjH^O,^; ai» 
basic, (/, OoHgO , ^ ; «n<i «« octobasic, «, S^HgO , ^. (Gerhardt on 8^ 
Jour, de Pharmacie, 1848, toI. xii, and this Jour., vi, 336.) These ssl^ 
in accordance with Wurtz's notation, correspond to the followiQ|^ nfr 
cals: a, SgO^, monatomic; 6, SjO^, diatomic; c, SjO^ quadn-tetit' 
toinic; (/, S2, hexatomic; and «, S^— 0,o, octo-atomic It is easjrto 
apply a similar reductio ad absurdum to the radical theory in the CMetf 
the oxychlorids and other basic salts and to show that the radicab of tk 
dualists are often merely algebraical expressions. (See fiurther mj it> 
marks, this Journal, vii, pp. 102-104.) 



Art. XXV. — Description of three new Meteorites. — Lincoln Cbtmly 
Meteoric stone which fell in August^ 1855 — Oldham Oounty (JSW 
Meteoric Iron — Robertson Ooimty (Tenn.) Meteoric Iron; by J. 
Lawrence Smith, M.D., Prof. Chein. Med TlniverBity of 
Tjouisville. 

Lincoln County Meteorite. — This meteorite was examined 
several years ago having been sent to me for that purpose by 
Prof. J. ]M[. Safford, State Geolo^st of Tennessee ; the result of 
my examination was embodied in Prof. Safford's report of the 
geology of Tennessee for 1855, but has never receiv^ a speciil 
notice in any scientific journal, and as it is not too late to make 
up that deficiency, the following is sent for publication, embra- 
cing Prof. Safibrcl's account of its fall with the chemical examina- 
tion. The following particulars in regard to its fall were for- 
nished by the Rev. T. C. Blake of Cumberland University. 

** It fell two miles west of Petersburg, and fifteen northwest of 
Fayetteville, in Lincoln county, about half-past three o'clock, 
p. k., August 5th, 1855, during, or just belore, a severe rain- 
storm. Its fall was preceded by a loud report, resembling that 
of a large cannon, followed by lour or five lesser reports; these 
were heard by many persons in the surrounding country. Im- 
mediately after, this mass or fragment was seen by James B. 
Dooley, Esq., to fall to the ground. It approachea him from 
the east, appeared, while falling, to be surrounded by a " milky" 
halo, two feet in diameter, and fell one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred yards from him, burying itself about eighteen inches in 
the soil. When first dug out, it was too hot to be handled. 

This specimen has an edge broken ofl^, revealing the character 
of the interior. Within it is of an ashen-gray color, varied by 
patches of white, yellowish and dark minerals. 

With the exception of the broken edge, it is covered, and 
when first obtained was entirely covered, as most meteorites of 
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8 kind are, with a very ' black, shining crust, as if it had 
9n coated with pitch.' 

One end or &ce, which may be regarded as the base, has an 
^ular rhomboidal outline, averaging 2f by 2^ inches. Pla- 
ig^ the stone upon this end, the body of it presents the form of 
irregular, slightly 9blique, rhomboidal prism. The upper 
d, however, is not well defined, but runs up to one side in a 
ttened protuberance, giving the entire specimen a form ap- 
caching roughly an oblique pyramid. The length from the 
se to the apex is 4} inches. 

Three adjacent sides are rough, being covered with cavities 
d pits. The other sides are smoother and rounded. 
The specimen acts upon the needle ; fragments of it readily 
jld particles of nickeUferous iron by trituration in a mortar, 
le specific gravity of the entire specimen is 3*20. Its weight, 
its present condition, 3 Ibe., 14^ oz. 
The minerals found in the meteorite are : 
Pyroxene— principal portion of the mass ; 
Dlivine and orthoclase — disseminated through the mass ; 
Nickeliferous iron — ^forming about one half per cent of the 

[n addition to these, there are specks of a black, shining min- 

J, not yet examined." 

Fhe general analysis is as follows : 

Silica 4921 

Alamina 11*06 

Proiozjd of iron 20*41 

Lime 9*01 

Magnesia 8*18 

Manganeee 04 

Iron '60 

Nickel minute quantitj. 

FhwfhoTUB ** " 

Sulpnor '06 

Soda '82 

99*23 

Fhe minute quantity of nickel that was separated did not 

rmit of my examining for cobalt, but there is no doubt that 

s metal was present. 

Dldham Countt Metboritb. — The announcement of the 

covery of this iron meteorite with the one that follows was 

de in a note in the last number of this Journal. 

[t was discovered in the month of October 1860, by Mr. Wm. 

ring near Lagrange, in Oldham County, Ky. There is noth- 

: known with reference to the time of its fall. It came into 

• possession shortly after its discovery. 

[t was entire and weighed one hundred and twelve pounds. Its 

Ixeme dimensions were, length twenty, breadth ten and three- 
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fourths, and thickness six and a half inches ; its shape was eloBr 
gated and flattened. Its specific weight is 7*89 and an analjs 
famished 

Iron 9l-«l 

Nickel 7-81 

Cobalt -25 

Copper minute quaatity not estimated. 

Phosphorus "06 

99^S 

Robertson" County Meteorite. — This mass of meteoric iroo 
came into my possession during the month of December, 1860^ 
being sent by Prof. Lindsley of Nashville, Tenn. It was dis- 
covered by Mr. D. Crockett, near Coopertown, in Bobertson 
county, Tenn. The time of its fall is not known. 

Its weight was thirty-seven pounds^ its form was wedge-shaped, 
and its extreme dimensions, length ten, breadth nine and a hsU 
thickness five and a half inches. Its specific gravitv is 7*85. 
On cutting through the mass, a module of sulphuret of iron was 
discovered about ^th inch in diameter, and there are doubdes 
othera in its interior. The iron on analysis furnished 

Iron S9*69 

Nickel 9 12 

Cobalt -M 

Copper minute quantity not estiniAted. 

Phosphorus "Oi 

9910 

LouisYille, January 29, 1861. 



Art. XXVI. — Correspondence of Mr, Jerome Niekles, dated Nanei/^ 

December 5th, 1860. 

Obituary, — Since my last communication, France has lost three sarans, 
one of whom was one of the oldest members of the Institute, and another 
one of the youngest. Of these two, the first is M. Dumdril the zoologist, the 
second the botanist. Payer. The third is the hydrographer, M. Daussj^i 
who many years since became unknown to science, and who is therefore 
least known of the three. He died the same day as M. Payer, viz., the 
6th of September. 

DumMl. — DuMiRiL, who died the 14th of Aug., 1860, aged 87 yean, 
was bom at Amiens, Jan. 1st, 1774. He had a taste for natural history 
and a peculiar ability for teaching it, which he exercised without cessation 
whether at the School of Science at Paris, where he taught zoology, or 
at the School of Medicine, where he was Professor of anatomy, or at the 
Museum where he taught herpetology, a speciality which he pursued 
with great success. His first publications, having for their object the 
natural classification of insects, bear the date of 1797. In 1800, he com- 
piled, under the direction of Cuvier, the first two volumes of Lefont 
Anatomic Comparie of that great naturalist, who was pleased to acknowl- 
edge that he had not only aided him by his pen, but that he was in- 
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debted to him for many curious observations, among which was the anal- 
ogy of structure existing between the Tertebne and the bones of the cra- 
nium. He may be considered as one of the founders of those anatomical 
theories which four years later exercised a powerful influence upon the 
direction of the studies of naturalists. 

About the same time Dumiril succeeded Cuvier as professor at the cen- 
tral school of the Pantheon, where he had for his colleague, Alexander 
Brongniart In 1802, Lacdpide entrusted to him, the course on herpetolo- 
gy and ichthyology at the Museum. He filled this appointment for 55 
years ; during this period he formed, at the Museum, the most beautiful 
collection of herpetology which exists, as well as a menagerie for reptiles, 
the first which had been undertaken. About this time he also published 
in connection with M. Bibron his valuable work on general herpetology. 

Afterwards he was engaged upon his Icthyologie Analytique ; he was 
then 80 years of age : still later he wrote his Entomologie Analytique^ 
in two volumes. When he presented this work to the Academy of Sci- 
ences he was 87 years of age. 

Like Duvemoy, his rival and fellow disciple,* he devoted as much as 
half of his time to the practice of medicine and in 1805 he is seen in 
Spain confronting the dangers of a malignant epidemic in order to con- 
tribute to the process of his art : thus he never overlooked the practice of 
medicine, although as has been stated, he taught comparative anatomy. 
He occupied successively several different chairs in the faculty of Medi- 
cine at Pans. 

M. Payer, — Jean Baptiste Payer, died September 5th, 1860. Born 
February 3d, 1818, at Asfeld, (in the Department of Ardennes,) he was 
at an early age distinguished for the splendor of his oratory. He entered 
upon the study of law and the sciences and was made doctor in 1840. In 
the same year he was appointed Professor of mineralogy and geology at 
the Faculty of Science of Rennes. He did not long retain this position 
which diverted him from his favorite pursuit of botany. He returned to 
Paris the following year to teach Botany at the Normal School, and to 
supply the place of M. de Mirbel at the Faculty of Sciences. 

Although constantly occupied as incumbent of the chair of botany he 
fitted himself to receive the degree of Doctor of Medicine and Pharma- 
cy in 1843, at the school of Pharmacy at Strasbourg. There are two 
other schools of Pharmacy in France, viz., at Paris and Montpellier, but 
that at Strasbourg is the most important in relation to the studies which 
are pursued there, and the care with which the students are exercised in 
the pursuits of chemistry and natural history. Payer passed there, the 
following year, his fourth examination, as did the chemist, Gerhardt, the 
next sul^quent year, and sustained with great honor a thesis upon the 
natural system of botany. 

In 1848, after the revolution of February, he was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, by M. de Lamartine, chief of the cabinet, and he was 
also a representative of the people in the Constituent Assembly, where 
he belonged to the democratic party. Despite these distractions, he did 
not lose sight of his plans for the future, for they were realized in 1852, 

* Sea this Journal, [2j vol zz, p. 106. 
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when he was named for the chair of Tegetable organograpfa j at Um h^ 
ulty of Sciences of Paris, in place of Auguste de Saint-Hilaire. 

This chair was soon united with that of Vegetable ADatomy and Fkjfr 
ology, which became vacant by the death of Adrian de Jutssiea. It « 
about this time that Payer published his principal works on NatMl 
History. 

We are indebted to him for memoirs upon various questiona in vcmII' 
ble anatomy and physiology, but his most important labors were wM 
to a new science called by M. de Mirbel, Organogeny. He developed tb 
latter in a great work, entitled ^^TraitecPOrganogtme VSgitaU CompM 
He also published ** Botanique Cryptogamique ou ffisioire de* FamSb 
Infirieuresr He edited D'Adanson's "" Le Cour$ Elhnentaire d'BMn 
NaturelUy^ to which is added an introduction and notes on the natiinl 
families of plants by the same author. His treatise on organogeny naii 
him the leader of a new school in which relation he is reproached far 
want of respect for his seniors : we have had occasion before to q>eik i 
this subject in this Journal, in 1857. 

The death of Payer surprised every one, his friends not exeepted, fe 
they were unacquainted with his disease; he succumbed to the ressltirf 
a surreal operation for a fistula ; we shall presently allude to this wgUL 

Pierre Dausey. — M. Dausst also succumbed to a surgical operatkn, 
which is usually devoid of dans^er, viz., lithotrity. Born at Paris in 1798, 
Pierre Daussy was admitted m 1806 to the corps of hydrographie ei* 
gineers. After having, for fifteen years, taken part in the survey of tka 
coast of France, he was nominated in 1829 as chief engineer of tls 
French marine. 

His memoir upon the perturbation of planets was in 1818, honored 
by the Academie des Sciences. Besides various articles furnished to tki 
Connaienance dee Temper we are also indebted to him for a report vpoi 
the arc of the meridian between Dunkirk and the island of Formentara,* 
also for J)ee Tablee dee Poeitione dee Principaux Lietix du Globe^ 1847, 
in 4°, and a great number of other papers of much value. 

Inealubrity of the air of Parie. — ^The operation, by no means severe, 
which cost M. Payer his life, has called attention to questions relating to 
the air of great cities. Dr. Castelnau reported in the Moniteur dee Sd- 
encee Midicalee et Phannaceutiquee that it had long been known to the 
surgeons of Paris, that surgical wounds do not unite as well in Paris ai 
in the country. This may explain the numerous failures of Velpean, 
chief surgeon of the Hospital La Charit6. M. Castelnau declares that 
there is less danger to be apprehended from the operation of an empiric, 
than from an operation at Paris by the best surgeon. ^' Since this fiact," 
says Dr. C, ^^ is daily verified before our eyes, it is truly surprising that 
such an operation as M. Payer underwent, and which requires no haste, 
should bo performed in the heart of Paris, when it is so easy to remove 
the patient to a healthy locality.'^ Surgical operations performed at Pa- 
ris, are frequently followed by erysipelas of a character more or less alarm- 
ing, which appears to pass from one patient to another, as though carried 
by the clothes of the surgeon. Despite the ability of the operator, the 
Caesarian section has never been successful at Paris. Amputations of the 

• Rajpport eur la determination de la longueur de tare du miridien entre le*j»r- 
alUUe de Jhmkergue ei I, Formentara. 
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thigh are almost always fatal at Paris, though they generally terminate 
favorably, when performed upon the field of battle. 

Diffusion of Oerms, (Panspermia), Researches upon Spontaneous Gen- 
eratiim, — We recently gave our readers the views of this question enter- 
tained by Pouchet;* many scientific men have pronounced against the 
conclusions of this zoologist, and have referred the origin of the vegetable 
mycoderms obtained by him, where the atmospheric air was excluded, to 
microscopic germs floating in the air, and which are so small that they 
may be introduced into the apparatus, despite the precautions taken to 
exclude them. According to this theory it is necessary to suppose that 
the air is full of these germs, therefore Pouchet has undertaken to submit 
the atmospheric air to microscopic examination. He has not found either 
germs or spores of infusoria in the dust suspended in the air, but he has 
foimd a great number of grains of starch. The air of great cities and 
other inhabited places, contains many of these starch grains, which, ac- 
cording to him, one might take to be eggs of infusoria, or germs of my- 
coderms. He has found them among the dust of old cathedrals, and even 
in dust obtained from Egyptian mummies, and the chambei-s of the pyra- 
mids, as well as among the ruins of Grecian temples. Yet there must be 
something in the air which has escaped recognition by the microscope, for 
by causing a quantity of air to pass through a tube containing calcined 
asbestos, and introducing some of this material into liquids which previ- 
ously had access only to calcined air, and which consequently contained 
DO trace of vegetation, Pasteur has been able to develop mucedines. 
We have seen the apparatus of this chemist in use at the H^cole Nor- 
male de Paris, This apparatus is remarkable for its simplicity and its 
precision, and it is impossible to object to his conclusions, for they pre- 
clude the possibility on the part of nature to continue her creative work 
in connection with elements purely mineral, or to animate them with the 
organic influence. 

This chemist has already informed us,f that, in order that vegetation 
may be developed, or fermentation produced, there is required a liquid 
containing water, a salt having ammonia as a base, a carbonaceous sub- 
stance, and a phosphate ; the air is necessary only for the moment while 
we introduce into the flask, some spores oi penicilium, or a little dust ob- 
tained from the air by the process indicated above. The mycodermic 
vegetation is then developed in less than a day, and, what is particularly 
remarkable, it is developed in the dark as well as in the light. The or- 
dinary law does not govern these little organisms, for they neither give out 
oxygen nor absorb free carbonic acid ; but on the contrary they disengage 
carbonic acid, and increase by fixing ammonia and phosphoric acid. The 
germs which produce these marvelous eft'ects are not uniformly distribu- 
ted in the air ; thus Pasteur, making comparative experiments with one 
and the same liquid arranged in flasks completely deprived of air, found 
that the air from the cellars of the Observatory, contained only one-tenth 
part as many germs as the air from the court of that establishment ; and 

* See this Journal, [2,1 xzvii, p. 253, and xxix, p. 414. 
f See this Journal, [2,J xxix, p. 412. 
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that the air contained fewer germs in proportion to its elevation in tlitift' 
mosphere. This chemist has performed comparative experiments io tb 
mountains of Jura, at an altitude of 800 metres, and in the Alps at ll» 
tanvert, (Savoy), at 2000 metres above the level of the aea ; aod be ki 
proposed to taike the air from a much greater elevation by the aid of a 
balloon. 

These researches present an interesting field to the naturalist. Paitiv 
has many species in vegetation, new and hitherto unknown. 3j junwf 
the conditions, it will doubtless be possible to obtain others, as f^aolIjS' 
rent has already done with the infusoria in a work of which we Ad 
speak further on. On the occurrence of these researches, BooaMiigiik 
called attention to a fact pointed out by Bineau, of Lyons, who, whilt«' 
aminiug a specimen of rainwater, containing nitrates and ammonia itt» 
lution, found these materials disappearing under the influence of cryptflp' 
mic vegetation. In reference to this great question of the aasimilatioB ft 
nitrogen, we would refer the reader, who wishes to understand it ihoh 
oughly, to the valuuble work of Boussingault, just published, entitM, 
** Agronomie, Chimie Agricole et Physioloyit,^^ 

In order that plants may be developed in meteoric waters, these witai 
should be found in the condition of Pasteur's liquids. It is known tkl 
rainwater contains assimilable nitrogen and also salts of potash, soda, lifl^ 
^c, but it has heretofore lacked the indispensable element, phospboril 
acid, which had never been detected in rainwater. Tliis chasm in thi 
series of fertilizing principles of meteoric waters, has at length been filM 
by Barral, who has discovered phosphates in rainwater. To avoid al 
sources of error, this chemist has experimented entirely with an apparatai 
of platinum. In the residue of evaporation he has obtained the phospbo- 
rus in the condition of phosphoric acid, as phosphate of bismuth, (Chin- 
ceKs process), and as the ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate. He hasthtt 
found a quantity of phosphoric acid, varying from '05 to '09 of a milfr 
gram to a litre of rainwater (=:0000-5 to 0-000-9 gram). 

From these results it may be calculated tliat the rainwater of an oidi- 
nary shower furnishes about 400 grams of phosphoric acid to the FrencJi 
hectare (or 2^ English acres). Now since the researches of Boussingault 
have proved that a hectolitre, (2f bushels), of wheat takes from the soil 
about one kilogram of phosphoric acid, we see that to obtain seven or 
eight hectolitres of wheat to the French hectare^ which corresponds tot 
harvest without ihe use of manure, it would be necessary to let the field 
repose for twenty years, if the soil did not previously contain a trace of 
phosphates. Banal in 1850 to 1852, made researches upon rainwater to 
detect the presence of phosphoric acid in the residue of evaporation : thd 
udometres and other vessels of platinum employed in the present investi- 
gations were constructed at the expense of tlie Academic des Sciences. 

Chemical Synthesis. — ^The most remarkable scientific event of modem 
times, is the publication of a treatise on chemistry, proceeding on the 
same plan in organic chemistry, as has been adopted for a century past, 
in mineral chemistry, that is, forming organic substances synthetically by 
combining their elements by the aid of chemical forces only. The author 
who has performed his demonstrations by this method, is Berthelot, who 
has been occupied with organic synthesis since he first devoted himself to 
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chemistiy. Berthelot is not a tntalist, (see our last contribution) \* he ie 
conTinced that, ** we may undertake to form de novo, all the substances 
which have been developed from the origin of things, and to form them 
under the same conditions, by virtue of the same laws and by means of the 
same forces which nature employs for their formation." Let us hasten to 
add a distinction upon which Berthelot properly insists and which it is 
necessary to recognize, between organs and the matter of which they are 
composed. ^ No chemist pretends to form in his laboratory, a leaf, a 
flower, a fruit or a muscle, these questions relate to physiology," and it 
was by not observing this distinction that it was possible to form that school 
of medicine of which mention was made in my last communication — and 
which referred everything to vital force. (See Journal de Chimie et de 
PharmaeU, Sept, 1860). This distinction being admitted and calling to 
mind the syntheses recently effected, such as the direct preparation of 
C^H* from carbon and hydrogen, and alcohol from the union of C^H* 
and water, we may understand the possibility of performing for organic 
chemntry what has been done for mineral chemistry, and to give to it a 
basis independent of the phenomena of life. 

*^ I have taken for. a point of departure, the simple bodies ; carbon, hy- 
drogen, oxygen and nitrogen, and I have constructed by combination of 
these elements, organic compounds, first binary then ternary, ^c, the for' 
mer analogous and the latter identical with the proximate principles con- 
tained in living beings themselves." Notice the progressive order of these 
synthetic formations. ** The substances which we first prepare by meth- 
ods purely chemical are the principal oarbids of hydrogen, that is to say 
the fundamental binary compounds of organic chemistry. As a means 
of producing all the parts from the elements themselves, we take oxyd 
of carbon, that is to say a substance purely mineral, and by the con- 
current influence of time and ordinary affinity, we combine this oxyd of 
carbon with the elements of water, (e. g., by the aid of pressure and the 
presence of an alkali) ; we thus obtain a first organic compound, known 
as formic acid. This acid united to a mineral base, produces a formate, 
tiien decomposing this formate by heat we compel the carbon of the oxyd 
of carbon and the hydrogen of tne water to combine in the nascent state 
and produce carbid of hydrogen. Thus there is formed marsh gas, propy- 
lene, ^c, &c This is the first step of synthesis. 

The hydrocarbons thus prepared become the starting point for the syn- 
thesis of alcohols ; with marsh gas and oxygen we form methylic alcohol, 
with defiant gas and water— ordinary alcohol, drc. 

The synthetic production of carbids of hydrogen and of alcohols con- 
stitutes the true difficulty, but we know that even in this, Berthelot has 
triumphed.f The alcohols once obtained, it is easy to obtain tlie greater 
TOirt of the other organic compounds by the ordinary chemical forces. 
This chemist has thus establish^ the fact that organic chemistry reposea 
upon the same basis as mineral chemistry. 

What has been said of the alcohols may also be said of various other 
classes of organic compounds, and among others of that new group, which 
Berthelot caUs the PkenoU, and to which he has devoted a very interest- 

• This Journal, [2,1 xxx, p. 412. 

t Sea this Jouraal, [2,] zx, p. Ill and p. 296. 
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ing chapter. Phenol^ or carbolic acid, C * ^11® O*, the t jpe of thb giif ' 
may aUo be obtained by direct synthesis. 

Startinor from benzine, C^^He^ jt jg transformeil by di trie add iiA 
C^^U^XO* (nitro-benzine), wliich under the influence of nascent fajft» 
gen, (tlie Zinin process) becomes 0*^11' N, (aniline), and this under tk 
influence of nitrous acid is changed into phenol, C'^H'O*, aa was abon 
by T. S. Hunt, in this Journal, [2,] viii, p. 372. 

In Syntiieifis, or the forces of nature, substituted for hypothema, wen 
the basis of the truly original work, now under notice. Berthelot ii Ai 
youngest, but also the most distinguished of our chemiata,* Ha OM 
his success to the cause which gave power to Laurent^ Grerhardt and oAv 
savans of the first order, to the guiding power of a fundamental ida^ 
which in the case of Gerhardt, was. Series, but in the caae of Berthebti a 
Synthtsis. lie is only 34 years of age, and yet hia work, ^ La Ckem 
Organiqne, fondee sitr la Sf/ntkese*'' gives promise to ita author of a^ 
rious future, and to s(nence great progress and brilliant discoveries. 

Acclimation, — We have before mentioned a project concciTed bytfci 
Society for Zoological Acclimation, {Societ*' Zoologique cPAcclimatatim)^ 
of forming a model garden for conducting the acclimation of useful plsBb 
or animals, and for cultivating an interest in this kind of enterprise. TUi 
garden was opened the Gth of October last, and immediately madi 
available to the public ; considerable sums of money have been n^ 
scribed to make it both a useful establishment and a work of art FiftMS 
months have been sufHcient for this purpose. The Garden ia establiibed 
in the forest of Boulogne; besides the necessary buildxnga for officei,it 
includes large stables, many and elegant rustic pavillions, designed fcr 
different species of animals, an immense aviary, a large enclosure ror fovli, 
an elegant nursery for silkworms, an aquarium of unusual extent, greeo- 
houses, and a winter garden not yet entirely completed. The other DoiU- 
ings are completed and already fillcil. A large stream, drawn from tin 
Seine flows through the garden and forms a beautiful ornament ; it is oc- 
cupied by a great number of aquatic birds. 

The collection of the Zoological Garden of Acclimation, (Jardin Zodo- 
pique d* Acclimatation), is composed of, 1st, species and races which thej 
have tri^'d to acclimate in Franco ; 2nd, species and races whieh hare 
been acclimated in other countries, or which are habitually reared either 
for use or pleasure. Already the Socioto Zoologique d*Acclimat4tion ex- 
tends throughout the entire world. We have recently mentioned the suc- 
cessful efforts of this society to introduce the dromedary into the desert 
plains of Brazil. 

The Arch-Ouke of Austria has souofht instruction for making experi- 
ments of aci'liniation in the Isle of Oroma: also an Italian silk cultarer 
favored by the relations of this Society, has succeeded in penetrating the 
silk districts of China, and has spent nenrly two months near the city of 
Ouch.iu-fu, and has learned many of the processes employed in thil 
country in the culture of the silk worm. It beinir impossible to repro- 
duce here the interesting report which Castellani has addressed to the 
Society we refer the reader to the Bulletin de la Societe Zoolo§iiqtu 

* Biographischlittcrarischcs Handworterbuch, par Poggendorff, 1858. 
f See this Journal, [2], zxviii, p. 431. 
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d*Acelimataium, where he will find, besides this memoir, other reports, 
as that of Gu^rin Mannaville concerning the important subject of silk 
and the insects which produce it. 

During the sojourn of Castellaui in China he learned the important 
fact that in that country no species of silkworm is reared in the open 
air ; for those worms which are not devoured by birds soon perish if they 
do not receive that intelligent care which the Chinese from time imme- 
morial have learned to give them. The contrary has been long main- 
tained, and it was upon a belief of such reports that they endeavored 
in France to rear the^mbyx Cynthia in the open air. The Bulletin de 
la Soci6t6 d'Acclimatation contains many notices of almost complete 
success of experiments undertaken in the early part of the year 1850. 
The Bombyx Cynthia feeds upon the leaf of the Aylanthus glandulosa. 

The Serimetre. — We cannot leave the subject of silk without men- 
tioning the interesting machine invented by Froment for the purpose of 
determining the relative tenacity and elasticity of different kinds of silk. 
This instrument measures at once, Ist The tenacity of a thread by the 
weight necessary to break it. 2d. The elasticity, by the elongation it 
sustains before breaking. 

We cannot here describe this instrument, but we may give an idea of 
the precision of its action by stating that it enables us to determine the 
tenacity and elasticity of a spider's web. 

These researches have led to very curious results, of which the follow- 
ing possess the most general interest. 

1. The climate, food, and general care have a considerable influence 
upon the tenacity of silk, for example, the cocoons raised in Avignon 
gave a tenacity of 12, while cocoons of the same species raised at Jraris 
gave only 8. 

2d. It appears that the male cocoons furnish silk finer and more tena- 
cious than that of the female cocoons. Thus for an equal length the 
weight of the male cocoons being represented by - - - 11'28 

That of the female cocoons was 11*69 

Again a mean of 200 experiments gave for male cocoons a 

tenacity of 10-63 

For female cocoons the tenacity was - - - - 9*80 

By reason of the small difference between these numbers the results are 
for the present offered with some degree of doubt, but the Societo d'Ac- 
climatation has taken measures for removing these doubts. The Serico- 
metric experiments, which we have mentioned, were made under the di- 
rection of Persoz, from whose report we have taken them. 

Pseudomorphism and Pseudomorphosis. — Metaraorphism, considered 
in the most general manner, comprehends all the modifications experi- 
enced by mineral substances ; the subject may be divided according as it 
relates to minerals or to rocks. The first — the metamorphism of mine- 
rals — has been made, by A. Delesse the subject of profound study, 
which he has distinguished by the name of pseudomorphism. When a 
mineral is presented under a form which does not properly belong to it 
there is said to be pseudomorphism. The substance to which a mineral 
imparts its form may vary ; it may even be of an organic nature, for a 
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fnineralog^nt «ees n case of psendoinorphisDi even in m bone, piwp h i tf of 
Jiroe i.% not there foaod id iu a^ual form.* Deleese iiiaka» m d irtit w lioB 
between the original or sul^tance pttwdomarpkomd^ and the^«nidoMOf]plK 
or mineral sut^tance which replaced the first. 

He alvi dUtincpiibhes between pgeudomorpkiMm hw alteratiom aad 
p$mdomorpki»m by displaeemnU ; in the former the paeudomoqAie 
mineral contains the elements of the first sabatanoe ; in the latter the 
first sulistauce has completelj disappeared. For example, iron pyntv 
which changes into hjdroos oxjd, preaerring its form beeomea paeodo- 
morphic hy cdteratUm, while fluor spar which is replaced hj qauti, if 
pseudomorphic by dUplacemenL 

Dclesse arranges among pseudomorphs, the forms by aufdopment, 
no well descril>ed in Prof. Dana's Mineralogy ; also those pheDomena 
which Naumann has called zoomorphokis and photamorphons^ prodooed 
wlien organic matter is replaced by a mineral sabataDcef or by other 
matter in a different condition. 

Thus vivianite is sometimes developed in the interior of bones, ii 
the shell of mollusks and in vegetables. Prof. Dana haa seen it com- 
pletely replace the calcareous beak of belemnites, and I myself have seen 
It developed in human bones buried in ferruginous soil ; a pirt of this 
lioftpliate had even crystallized in the form of vivianite (see this Joanuli 
2], xxi, p. 402), oven coal Rometimes pseudomorphs oertain fishes into 
(riipriforous and bituminous slates (as those of Mansfeld.) 

riic Himplo bodies are rarely pseudomorphic ; they are more frequentlj 
pseudomorphosed ; for the most part there is no relation between the cooh 
position and form of pseudomorphosed bodies and pseudomorphic bodiei, 
so aUo the composition of bodies appears to be without influence upoo 
forniH by cMivelopmeut. 

J^noiKloinorpliiftm by alteration is more frequent than pseudomorphism 
by (lisplat.'cMiV'nt, inasmuch as the mineral newly formed more frequently 
doptniiU upon the more ancient The same mineral may be pseudomo^ 
pliic or pseudomorpliosed, without the existence of any rule in this respect^ 
this con litioii is often presented by such minerals as quartz, carbonate 
of lim<^ and pyrites as they occur in nature. Delesse has found amcmg 
105 psciuloiiiorphic minerals and 119 pseudomorphosed minerals, or 
224 in all, only 60 minerals that are both pseudomorphosed and pseo- 

* Gri\MC9 and lichens bolong to this class ; the first owe their structure to siHct, 
the otluM's to oxnlale of lime. A parallel general ixation is evidently an exaggera- 
tion ; these organic forms have been produced under the influence of life, and socor- 
dins( to tin iiivuriablo type, very unlike those pseudomorphs or forms obtained bf 
rpigcncM*. 

f Tit us tlu; Saurian does not appear more different from a bird than the pin- 
morphio lM)dio9 nrraniced in this category of Delesse. Laurent is the author of 
pnnlmor|)hi^tm. who detincd it as follows: "I place in this class those bodioi 
which huvo ft (lifft^ent composition and which jire isomorphic but in diflFerent lyi- 
terns," thu'* octohedric As03 is paramorphic with prismatic SbOi, and prismatic Asd 
i« paramorphic with octohedric iSbOa, tkc-- {Laurent, Metkodt de Ckemie, 18M.]k 




well the difficulties met with by Delesse and other mineralogists^ 
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Orphic. Now admitting that the total number of minerals known 
42, tlie proportion of minerals in which pseudomorphism is found 
bes one-fourth this number. 

I this connection we may remark that these minerals are found for 
HQost part in the metalliferous rocks. 

'he question of Inundalions. — ^This important Question, which has 
ijs been studied in France, has made considerable progress — a new 
6 of inundations has been discovered. The author of this discovery 
I engineer, M. Gueymard of Grenoble, who has studied the Alps for 
ly 50 years. In his opinion this cause is the absence of grass upon 
sides of mountains. It existed at the commencement of this century 
it has been destroyed by the great numbers of sheep pastured upon 
mountains. Where grass was found fifty years ago the slopes are 
denuded, and incapable of retaining the waters which have fallen in 
Wherever there is a surface of sod 10 centimetres thick, for exam- 
containing 10 per cent of water, it will absorb a layer of water 
centimetres deep. Gueymard has concluded that the inundation 
jh on the 30th of May, 1856, overflowed the valley of the Isere would 
i caused no damage if the slopes of the mountains had presented to 
torrent of rain a covering of grass 20 centimetres in thickness, the 
\i would then have absorbed a layer of water 9*5 centimetres deep 
the evil would have been averted. 

he principal remedy for inundations is therefore to be found in turf" 
Gueymard estimates ten years as the time necessary to produce 
1 the flanes of mountains a sod of sufficient consistence to resist 
lually long continued rains. 

[e does not believe that destroying the forests upon mountains is the 
cipal cause of inundations. He bases his opinion upon the fact that 
Qugh there were no inundations in France from 1793 to 1840, the 
3d during which the forests destroyed during the Revolution and 
>cked at the commencement of this century had not attained their 
growth, yet the disasters of 1840 commenced when the forests had 
ined their full strength. But from 1800 to 1840, the flocks of sheep 
i increased three-fold, and in proportion as the trees increased in size 
grass disappeared under the teeth of the animals, and with it the 
t efficient protection against inundations. 

he French government has taken these observations under serious 
ideration, and made them the subject of careful study. 
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I. CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

\. On a Compound of Boron with Ethyl, — Franklakd and Duppi 
have succeeded in forming a combination of ethjl and boron bj the 
action of ziuc-cthyl upon boric ether. The reaction is represented by the 
equation 

2(B03 .3C^H,0)+3Zn2(C^H J^ = 2B(C^H,)3-f GC^H^O, ZnO. 

and is particularly interesting as oft'ering a new method of forming com- 
pounds of the elements with compound radicals. When zinc-ethyl it 
Drought in contact with tribasic boric etlier the temperature rises gndo- 
ally during half an hour. On submitting the liquid to distillation a col- 
orless liquid passes over between 94° and 120®.'' The distillation is then 
to be interrupted. The remainder in the retort solidifies to a crystalline 
mass, which is a combination of ethylate of zinc and zinc-ethyl. The 
distillate after two rectifications, boils between 95® and 97®. It then 

corresponds to the formula B -( C^H^. Borethyl is a colorless soluble 

( c,u, 

liquid which has a sharp odor: its vapors strongly irritate the mucous 
membranes and provoke a flow of tears. Its density is 0'6961 at 28*: 
it boils at 96® ; the density of its vapor is 3*4006. The theoretical vapo^ 
density, calculated according to the condensation of chlorid of boron, 
would be 3-3824. 

Borethyl is not easily decomposed by water, in which it is insoluble. 
The liquid itself takes fire spontaneously in contact with the air and 
burns with a magnificent green and smoky flame ; in contact with pure 
oxygen it explodes. When submitted to slow oxydation it forms a colo^ 
less liquid boiling at higher temperature than borethyl, but which csn- 
not be distilled at ordinary pressures, l^y distillation in vacuo, this 
liquid may be obtained pure, and its constitution is then expressed by the 

formula B-{C^Hj^Oo. 

This compound dissolves immediately in water, decomposing into alco- 
hol and a white crystalline substance which may be sublimed without 
alteration in a correat of carbonic acid gas. It then forms magnificoit 
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scales like those of napbthaline. Its constitution is represented by the 
formula B J tiO», and its formation depends evidently on the substitu- 

/ho, 

tion of two atoms of hydroiren for two atoms of ethyl in the compound 

B -l C. E].0». This substance possesses an aCTeeable ethereal odor, and 

a yery intense sweet taste. When exposed to the air, it volatilizes slowly 
at ordinary temperatures, and is partially decomposed, always leaving a 
little boric acid. Its vapor possesses an intense sugary odor; it reddens 
litmus paper, although its other acid properties are but feeble. Water, 
alcohol and ether easily dissolve it ; it melts at a gentle heat, and boils 
at a high temperature, with partial decomposition. 

The authors promise an extended study of these substances as well as 
of the reactions of zinc-ethyl with silicic, carbonic and oxalic ethers. — 
Ann, de Chimie et de Physiqii^^ Ix, 374, November, 1860. w. o. 

2. On the vapor-density of Chlorous Acid. — The vapor-density of 
chlorous acid was found by Millon to be 2 646. This corresponds to a 
condensation from 5 volumes to 3 ; the calculated vapor-density is then 
2'7454. Acco/ding to this determination, chlorous acid forms a remark- 
able exception to the law now generally assumed that all substances in 
the state of vapor correspond to 2 volumes ; it also renders it necessary 
to consider the atomic weight of oxygen 8, and not 1 6. 

Schiel has therefore undertaken a new determination of the vapor- 
density of the acid, and finds in two experiments the numbers 2*723, and 
2'60d, which corresponds closely to the determination of Millon. The 
author proposes to control these determinations by observing the ratio of 
the volumes of chlorine and oxygen which are obtained from a known 
volume of the acid. — Ann, der Chiinie and Pharm.^ Ixvi, p. 115. 

w. o. 

3. New Researches on the Oxyd of Ethylene, — Wurtz has communi- 
cated some exceedingly interesting and important results of his continued 
investigations of the ethylene series. These may be briefly stated as 
follows: 1. Oxyd of ethylene unites directly with acids and neutralizes 
them. When the oxyd is heated in a water-bath with concentrated 
cblorhydric acid, the two unite directly forming chlorhydrate of oxyd of 
ethylene. The oxyd unites iu like manner with anhydrous or hydrous 
acetic acid, and gives among other products the neutral acetate. 2. In 
uniting with acids the oxyd of ethylene is capable of forming basic salts. 
Thus in the last experiment, after separating the neutral acetate by dis- 
tillation, there remains a considerable quantity of a liquid boiling above 
200^ 

This contains three products which may be considered as basic ace- 
tates of oxyd of ethylene, and which constitute in reality the acetates of 
polyethylenic alcohols. The first boils at about 200°, and constitutes 
diethylenic acetate, which is formed in consequence of the following 
reaction: ^'4 ^^4 

C,H, }-0,. 

2(C^H40,)-|-C,H,0e=C,H,0„2C4H^0, = (C4U,0,), 
Am. Jocb. Scl— SacoHB SiBm, Vol. XXXI, No. 03.— ILlbcb, 1881. 

36 
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When saponified by baryta, this acetate is resolved into acetic acid and 
diethylenic alcohol, ^ * H* i ^e 

The second product boils toward 290^, and constitutes triethylenie 
acetate. , ^4^4 ^ 

3(C,H,0,)+CeH,0, =C,HeOe, 3C,H,03= ^*g* ( 0., 

^4 "4 V 

(C^H.O,).) 

Under the influence of baryta it yields acetate of baryta and tri-eth- 
ylenic alcohol, ^^*^^^* [o,. Finally, the third product boils aboTe 200', 

and when distilled in vacuo is a thick colorless limiid, tetrethyleoie 
acetate. C4H4 1 

C H 
4(C4H,OJ+C3HeOe = O^'B.^O^, 4C,H402 = C*H* \o,^. 

C4H4 

Baryta transforms this into acetate of baryta and tetrethylenic alcohol 
This last is a thick colorless neutral liquid, soluble in water and boiliiig 
above 300®. 

Oxyd of ethylene is also capable of combining with diacetic glycol to 
form polyethelenic acetates. 

C4H40,+5J^^ . l0,= C^H* [Oe. 

This reaction is comparable with that which transforms acetate of M 
into basic acetate, when the neutral salt is brought into contact with id 
excess of oxyd of lead. 

The basic properties of oxyd of ethylene are especially shown in the 
action which it exerts upon saline solutions. When the oxyd is mixed 
with a concentrated solution of chlorid of magnesium, the liquid aftflr 
some hours solidifies; magnesia is precipitated, while chlorhydrate of 
oxyd of ethylene is formed. 

The oxyd on the contrary is displaced by potash, when this is made to 
act upon the chlorhydrate. Heated upon a water-bath with a soluti<n 
of perchlorid of iron, the oxyd of ethylene precipitates the hydrate of 
the sesquioxyd : it also precipitates alumina from a solution of alum and 
subsulphate of copper from a solution of the sulphate. These facts exhibit 
clearly the basic properties of oxyd of ethylene, which is comparable with 
the anhydrous oxyd of zinc, or oxyd of lead, while glycol itself correi- 
ponds to the hydrates of these oxyds. 



// II 



Hj, \ ^*' Ha ] ^*' H2 5 ^*- 

— Repertoire de Chimie Pure, Sept, 1860, p. 340. w. 0. 

4. Transformation of defiant Gas into complex Organic Acids. — ^In hii 
memoir on the glycols, Wurtz had expressed the opinion that theae mighi 
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e considered as ^e alcohols of diatomic adds : the following fJEiets serve 

> confinn this view. By oxydizing diethylenic alcohol C^H^ > 0^ he 

as obtained an acid isomeric with malic acid, and under the same cir^ 

C H I 
imstances, has transformed triethylenic alcohol Q^TT^ VOg into a stil) 

lore complex Hcid. 

The oxydation of diethylenic alcohol is easily affected by nitric acid 
hich acts very violently ; the acid liquid crystallizes when evaporated, 
he liquid is to be saturated with milk of lime, when a small quantity of 
Kalate of lime separates. The filtrate yields a lime salt in long and 
rilliant needles, which has the formula CgH^Ca20jo-|-12HO. 

The acid is most easily prepared by decomposing the silver salt with 
ilphydric acid gas ; the solution deposits voluminous crystal after con- 
mtration. The new acid crystallizes in large rhomboidal prisms, pos- 
»Bing a distinct acid-taste. It is very soluble in water or alcohol ; its 
3mposition is expressed by the formula G^J1q0^q'\-2H.O. 

When distilled, it yields a thick liquid which crptallizes after some 
me, and which constitutes a true pyrogenic acid. When fused with 
ydrate of potash, hydrogen is given off, while acetic and oxalic acids are 
>rmed. Wurtz considers it probable that this acid is identical or isomeric 
ith an acid obtained by Heintz as an accessory product in the preparar 
on of glycoHc acid, by means of monochloracetic acid and hydrate of soda. 

In the oxydation of triethylenic alcohol two acids are obtained, one of 
hich is identical with that just described ; the other has the formula 
• J ^H 10^12- '^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ crystallize, but after separation remains 
1 \he form of a syrupy mass. 

The author remark that in the oxydation of the polyethylenic alcohols 
certain quantity of hydrogen disappears and is replaced by an equiva- 
lat quantity of oxygen. We may admit that the two acids just described 
re derived from two corresponding alcohols, just as glycolic acid is 
orived from ethylenic alcohol, by the transformation of a certain number 
r molecules of ethylene, C^H^, into glycolyl, C^H^Og, as the following 
>nnula8 show. 



4H4 ) f. OiHsOa ) rk. C4H4 ) OiHsOa ) C4H4 

HaC"^- Hap*' GimVOi. 04H20s|.Oj. C4H4 
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C4H40«1 
C4HSO2 
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O4H9O2 

HjJ 
enic Dyglycol- 



IjooL Qlycolicacid. Ht) Hs ) G4H4 

Diethylenic alcohol. Diglycolic acid. Ha 

Triethy 
alcohol. ethylenic add ^ 

liese acids possess the molecular composition and the characters of the 
egetable acids ; they are obtained synthetically from olefiant gas, which 
I successively transformed into bromide of ethylene, glycol, oxyd of ethy- 
jne, polyethylenic alcohols, and finally into diglycolic and diglycolethy- 
mic acids. — Bep. de Chimie, Pure^ Sept, 1860, p. 342 w. o. 

6. On the determination of Phosphoric ^«rf.— The process of Chancel 
ft the determination of phosphoric acid by means of the acid nitrate of 
limath, has already been described in this Journal (vol. xxx, 122). The 
iithor now gives further details which are necessary to ensure the sucoe js 
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of the method, especially when iron is present In this case, the precipitir 
ted phosphate of bismuth always contains iron, unless this metal is proenl 
in the form of protoxyd. The process to be pursued in general is as follows: 
1. Treat the weighed substance with an excess of concentrated nitric add 
by the aid of heat, so as to transform, if necessary, metaphosphoric or py- 
rophosphoric acids into tribasic phosphoric acid ; redissolve by a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitric acid, add water, and filter if necessary. 2. Re- 
move the sulphuric acid from the diluto solution by nitrate of barjU, 
then the chlorine by nitrate of silver. 3. Pass a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen to saturation through the filtered liquid. In this manner tin 
iron is completely reduced to protoxyd, even when the liquid contains t 
large quantity of free nitric acid, while silver and other metals which give 
insoluble sulphides are completely precipitated. Before filtering, the 
sulphydric acid gas must be completely removed by passing a current of 
carbonic acid through the liquid, till the gas no longer darkens papff 
soaked in acetate of lead. 4. An excess of acid nitrate of bismuth is theo 
to be added to the filtered liquid, the precipitate allowed to settle, collected 
on a filter, washed with boiling water, dried, ignited and weighed. 5. TIm 
bismuth may then be removed from the filtrate by means of sulphuretr 
ted hydrogen, and the bases present determined in the ordinary manner. 
— Comptes Rendus, li, 882. w. o. 

[See on p. 281 an interesting note on this subject by Mr. McCurdj.] 

6. On the preparation of Oxygen. — H. St. Clair Devillb and Debrat, 
in studying the economical production of oxygen upon the large scale, 
have arrived at results which promise to be of great practical importinee^ 
The authors find that sulphate of zinc when heated alone in an earthea 
or porcelain vessel yields a light and white oxyd which may be utilised 
in painting; sulphurous acid, which is easily absorbed by water; and 
finally pure oxygen. The temperature required is not much higher than 
that which is necessary for the decomposition of peroxyd of manganese. 

Another and very elegant process, consists in the decomposition of 
sulphuric acid by heat. A fine stream of the acid is allowed to flow into 
a retort of about five litres capacity, filled with thin platinum foil and 
heated to redness. The acid is completely decomposed into oxygen, water 
and sulphurous acid, which last is absorbed by an appropriate washing 
apparatus. The sulphurous acid may again be converted into sulphuric 
acid, in the usual manner. — Comptes Rendus, li, 822. w. o. 

7. On the Polyethylenic Alcohols. — Louren^o has studied the action of 
bromid of ethylene upon glycol, and has discovered several new polyeth- 
ylenic alcohols closely related to those already described by Wurtz. The 
diethylenic, triethylenic and tetrethylenic alcohols of Wurtz are among the 
pro<lucts of the reaction and may be separated by a fractional distillation. 
In addition to these, the two alcohols belonging to the same seritt are 
formed. Pentethylenic alcohol whose formula is 

c jr, 

it a riacid liquid like glycerine, soluble in water, alcohol and ether, and ball 
at about 281° under a pressure of O-OZSmn^ that u to say almost in moo. 
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zethylenio alcohol is only to be distinguished from the last by its 
ir viscidity. It boils at about 325^ under the same pressure of 

«™. Its formula is C^H^ 

H.J 

ben the operation is conducted for a sufficiently long time and an 
I or glycol is employed, other alcohols of the same series are ob- 

1, the general formula being ^tt^ f ^2ih-2* 

3 compounds become more and more viscid as their molecular com- 
ion increases. We remark a difference of about 45^ in their boiling 
^ When the mixture of bromid of ethylene and glycol is heated 
130°, very different results are obtained. The liquid becomes 
I and the alcohols disappear, giving rise to the corresponding brom- 
c ethers. — Comptes Rendua, li, p. 366. w. o. 

On Baudrimonfs Protosulphid of Carbon, — Platfair has exam- 
be different processes given by Baudrimont, for the preparation of 
»rotosulphid of carbon. These processes are not less than five in 
er ; though the author admits that only the first yields the com- 
l in a state of tolerable purity. This process consists in passing 
ipor of bisulphid of carbon over red hot pumice stone or spongy 
um, by which, according to Baudrimont, sulphur is deposited and 
iseous protosulphid set nree. Playfair found on repeating this pro- 
bat no protosulphid of carbon whatever is formed, but that the gas 
off consists of carbonic oxyd and nitrogen ; while the greater pro- 
n of the bisulphid of carbon passes over undecomposed. In like 
er it was found that wheu the vapors of bisulphid of carbon were 
1 over red hot charcoal, only a mixture of carbonic oxyd, nitrogen 
isulphid of carbon was obtained. The author concludes that there 
sufficient evidence of the existence of protosulphid of carbon, all 
•ocesses described for its preparation, having failed to yield it 

w. a. 

TIOAL OHXlCISTftT. 

ibutions from the Laboratory of the Yale Scientific School ; — com- 
municated by Profs. Brush and Johnbox. 

Observations on ChanceVs method of estimating phosphoric acid ; by 
T I. McCuBDT. — ^The following new method for the detection and 
itative separation of phosphoric acid by means of nitrate of bismuth 
)en lately recommended by Chancel as of universal applicability. A 
acid solutioA of the substance containing phosphoric acid is treated 
i solution of nitrate of bismuth* as long as a precipitate is formed. 

Mt prepared, according^ to Chancel's latest advice, bj dissolving 68'46 gms. of 
re crystallized neutral nitrate of bismuth, BiO3 8N'O3<4-10aq in a quantity of 
cid representing 68 '5 gms. of anhydrous nitric add and bringing the solution 
f olume of a liter. E^h cubic centimeter of this solution precipitates 1 cen- 
of phosphoric add. 
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It is then boiled, filtered and the precipitated phosphate of bismuth ii 
washed with hot water, dried, ignited and weighed. Chlorine and sul- 
phuric acid, if present, must first be removed by means of the nitratei of 
Daryta and silver. Too great an amount of nitric acid must be avoided^ 
since the phosphate of bismuth though insoluble in a moderate quantitj 
of nitric acid, is soluble in a large excess. 

I have recently made some experiments on this method, at the tof 
gestion of Prof. Johnson, which go to show that in the presence of certain 
sesquioxyds it is utterly valueless. I proceeded as follows : a solution of 
nitrate of bismuth was prepared according to ChancePs directions, and 
also a solution of pure phosphate of sodlu These two solutions were of 
such strength that one cubic centimeter of the nitrate of bismuth solution 
contained a little more bismuth than was necessary to precipitate tbe 
whole of the phosphoric acid in 1 c. c. of the phosphate of soda aolution. 

A strong solution of the nitrate of the sesquioxyd of iron was then 
prepared, and to 1 c. c. of it were added successively 1 c c of the pfaoi- 
phate of soda solution and 1 c c. of the nitrate of bismuth solution. No 
precipitate was formed even after boiling the mixture. The pemitrats of 
iron was diluted with nine parts by volume of water, and to 1 e. c. of 
this dilute solution were added equal amounts of phosphate of soda and 
nitrate of bismuth. A rather bulky precipitate came down, but after 
boiling, the filtrate on being tested with molybdate of ammonia wa 
found to contain phosphoric acid in large quantity. The experiment wa 
repeated, using two, three and four c. c. of the dilute solution of fenie 
nitrate to 1 c. c. each, of the solution of phosphate of soda and nitrsti 
of bismuth with similar results — the precipitate of phosphate of Im- 
muth diminishing and the amount of pnospnoric acid in the filtrate in- 
creasing regularly as more and more of the iron salt was added. When 
6 c. c. of the solution of iron were employed to 1 c. c each, of the two 
other solutions, there was no precipitate whatever, the whole of the 
phosphate of bismuth being held in solution by the nitrate of iron. 

In all cases where phosphate of bismuth was precipitated in presence 
of nitrate of sesquioxyd of iron it carried down with it a notable quantitj 
of iron, as manifested by the color of the precipitate, which was brownish 
red when a large proportion of iron existed in the solution and of a yel* 
low tint when the amount of iron was small. 

A strong solution of nitrate of alumina was prepared by saturating 
nitric acid (of sp. gr. 1'16) with pure, freshly precipitated hydrate « 
alumina, and some experiments were made with this solution, using in 
each case, 1 c. c. of the solution of phosphate of soda and 1 c c of the 
solution of nitrate of bismuth, to successively increasing quantities of the 
nitrate of alumina. With 1 c. c. of the nitrate of alumina solution there 
was formed a considerable precipitate, but when the solution was filtered, 
and tested with molybdate of ammonia it was found still to contain 
phosphoric acid. After dissolving this precipitate in hot nitric acid and 
separating the bismuth by sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia indicated 
the presence of phosphate of alumina, showing that the phosphate of 
bismuth had carried down a portion of alumina with it. With 2 c. c: 
of nitrate of alumina there was scarcely any precipitate on boiling, and 
with 3 c. c the phosphate of bismuth was entirely prevented from sepa- 
rating. 
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Experiments were made with a solution of nitrate of sesquioxyd of 
chromium and it was found that 6 c. c. of chromic nitrate employed to 
Ice. each, of the solutions of phosphate of soda and nitrate of bismuth, 
were sufficient to prevent the formation of any precipitate. The solution 
used was a rather strong one. 

Nitrate of sesquioxyd of uranium even in small quantities prevents the 
complete precipitation of phosphoric acid by this method, and when in 
large amount, dissolves the precipitate entirely. The phosphate of bis- 
muth when thrown down from a solution containing uranic nitrate is 
contaminated with the latter. 

A similar series of experiments was made with the nitrates of ammonia, 
potassa, baryta, strontia, lime, and magnesia. The presence of these bases 
does not seem to interfere with the success of the method. 

It follows from these trials that the method proposed by Chancel, can 
not be applied in the presence of sesquioxyds of iron, aluminum, chro- 
mium or uranium, since, on the one hand the nitrates of these substances 
when in excess, have the property of dissolving phosphate of bismuth 
and thus preventing its precipitation, and on the other, when phosphoric 
acid is in excess, phosphates of these bases are thrown down in conjunc- 
tion with the phosphate of bismuth. 

Ifote. — Since these experiments by Mr. McCurdy were completed, we 
have learned from the Comptes Rendus that Chancel has discovered the 
inapplicability of his ori^nal method in presence of peroxyd of iron, and 
proposes to overcome this difficulty by reduction of the peroxyd to pro- 
toxyd. The details of the modified process are given on page 279. 
Chancel, however, still appears to overlook the fact that his process is, 
and is likely to remain valueless in iust those cases where a new method 
would be most acceptable, viz. for the estimation of phosphoric acid in 
presence of alumina. 8. w. j. 

Tale Scientific School, Feb. 15, 1861. 

Tkohrical Phtsigb. 

9. On the losn of Light hy Glass Shades. — ^To the Editor of Silliman's 
American Journal of Science and Arts) — Str: In the November num- 
ber of your Journal I find a notice of my experiments on the loss of 
light by fflass shades, with an account of additional investigations by 
Mr. Frank H. Storer ; his communication induces me to offer some fur- 
ther remarks on the subject 

The experiments were intended to be of a practical nature, and were 
tried solely in order to ascertain, (as I state in my letter to the London 
Journal of Gas Lighting), the loss of light occasioned by the use of the 
ordinary glass shades. It is not therefore quite correct for Mr. Storer 
to compare results obtained by the use of Jlat sheets^ with the loss of 
light occasioned by spherical shades. He is right however in supposing 
that by " the loss of light," I intended to express " the actual diminu- 
tion of the amount of light, falling for example, upon the pages of a 
book held near to its source, which would be occasioned by the interpo- 
sition of the shades enumerated." 

Pro£ Verver had another object in view, and his experiments do not 
apply to this subject. He was investigating the illununating power of 
gaa when burnt in an Aigand burner with, and without, a chimney. Hie 
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gas in these two cases is burnt under very diflferent conditions, whik ii 
Mr. Storer's experiments, and those which I have tried, the gas 
burnt under precisely the name circumstances whether a shade wa 
tcrposed or not, the only difference being in the substances tbroo^ 
which the light was transmitted. 

I conducted my experiments in the following manner : — In order li 
avoid the trouble and inaccuracy arising from the use of a candle, leoh 
ployed a gas-light as the standard of comparison throughout the tnk 
of all the shades. This could easily be done, as in the blackened expoi* 
ment chamber of the Liverpool United Gas Light Co^ there is a dopih 
cate set of apparatus, two governors, metres, burners^ drc, being fixed it 
opposite sides of the room. 

The lights, (which we may call A and B), having been made equal 
and their respective consumptions noticed, 41ie first s^jade, (that of ckir 
glass), was placed surrounding A, and the photometer screen moved to- 
wards it, until both sides of the screen were equally illuminated, the 
reading on the photometer staff was then found to be I'llS on that 
side of the centre of the stafi* nearest A, or, in other words, the pn^xM^ 
tion of light given by B, (without a shade), was to the light given bf 
A, (with a shade), as 1 to tt^f or as 1 to 0*8944, or the loss of liglit 
by the use of the shade was ecjual to 10'66 per cent. The first shade 
was then removed, and the next substituted, and so on till the loss of 
light in each case was determined. 

After all the shades had been examined, the lights were again coor 
pared, and found to be equal as at first adjusted. The quality of the 
gas and the descriptions of burner employed do not aficct the qaestioi, 
provided that the same burner is used throughout all the experiment! 
The burners I used were ** No. 3, Fish-tails,'' consuming 3*7 cubic feet 
per hour. The gas was taken from the street mains. 

By using a standard light of unvar}ing intensity, all the errors likely 
to arise from inequalities in the consumption of a candle are avoided, 
and much time is saved in making the experiments as one or two obse^ 
vations with the photometer in each case are t^uite sufiicicnt to ensore 
accuracy. 

The divisions on the photometer staff do not necessarily represent 
candles, but the proportion that one light under examination, bears to 
the other, when one of them is taken as unitv. 

I may observe that the single experiment made with a sheet of com- 
mon window glass was tried simply to confirm the result obtained by 
the globe of clear glass. 

The distance at which the glass is placed from the light does not seem 
in the slightest de&:ree to affect the amount of light transmitted throogli 
it. I am glad to hnd that my own experiments on this point are so en- 
tirely confirmed by Mr. Storer's statement, William Eino. 
Liverpool United Gas Light Co., Dec. 28, 1860. 

Note bt Mb. Storhr. 

Id reply to the courteous letter of Mr. King. I must express my regret thit b$ 
has not more explicitly stated the reasons which load him to object to a comparttoo 
of resultti obtained by the use of flat sheets of glass with those obtained when sjiha- 
ical shades are employed. That the light which is reflected back from the interior 
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mirface of one side of a lamp-shade, of any form, would be eompensated for hj that 
•imilarly reflected from the opposite side— and that do similar compensation could 
occur in my own experiments where only single sheets of glass were used, — is en- 
dent ; but I am ignorant of any experiments which go to show that the amount of 
light which is cut off from a given surface by the interposition of njfat screen is differ- 
«Qt from tliat which would be stopped by a curved screen of the same material. Let 
us suppose n precise example; in a large sheet of blackened tin we cut out an aper- 
ture, say of three or four inches diameter, and cement therein a flat 'sheet of ground 
glass and, having interposed the apparatus between a flame and the photometer, 
etermine how much light is cut off by the glass, i. ^., bring the photometer to rest, 
as it were : — if now, having done this, we remove the flat sheet of glass and fasten 
in its place a segment of a lamp-shade of a material identically similar with that of 
the flat sheet first used, shall we find that our photometer is no longer in equilibri- 
um ? The same amount of light must have in each infitnnce passed into the aper- 
ture in the sheet of tin ; — why should it not be transmitted to our photometer in 
the same way in either case f The experiment cited would probably be difficult to 
carry out in practice aince it would not be easy to find curved and flat screens of 
ground glass of precisely the same material, or ground equally rough. I state it 
merely in order that the conditions of the problem may be clearly understood, and 
with the desire that some proof may be given that the transmitted light would be 
less ill one case than in the other, — a supposition not in accordance with received 
theories (see Art. Light in Eocydopceaia Metropolitana, p. 847, g§42, 48); nor 
would it be inferred from what is known of the analogous case of radiant heat, 
(see Lam£, Cour» de Physique de VEeoU Polyteehniqw, 2^c Edit. Paris, 1840, i, 809). 
On the other hand, looking at the question in its practical bearins^, it b clear tliat 
all lamp shades are not spherical. Witness, for example, the flat sheets of colored 
or ground glass used by the cars upon our street railways, the flat sheets of plain 
glaas of the street gas lanterns, and the flat sheets of ground, enameled, or colored 
glass in the out-of-door lanterns of eating houses, &c ; to say nothing of the shades 
constructed of flat porcelain transparencies which are so commonly employed in 
this country to soften the glare of gas-lights ; or of the lanterns of colored and en- 
ameled glass which were so often exhibited in the torch light processions of the 
Presidential campaign of the Autumn of 1860, and by which the phenomenon, of 
" loss of light by glass shades,"* now under discussion was so strikingly exhibited. In 
instituting a new series of observations, I therefore chose to make experiments, the 
results of which might be added to those of Mr. Kio^, rather than to repeat the 
work which he had already so faithfully performed. In publishing my results, I re- 
garded them as being merely supplementary to those of Mr. King, neither intending 
to institute any comparison between the two series of ubservations, nor directly 
to compare his spherical shades with my flat sheets. I intended to state only that 
my own experiments corroborated those of Mr. King in so fs^ as they went to prove 
the great loss of light occasioned by the use of glass screeiV* 

As for the experiment of Prof Verver, to which Mr King takes exception, he 
must pardon me, if I persist in maintaining that the oHervation does apply to the 
question at hand. It matters little in science, at an^ time, what obkct an experi- 
menter may have in view, so long as the truth is a^^^ined and exhibited by his re- 
searches ; but in the case in point, Verver's experiment, so far as it goes, applies di- 
rectly to our subject (See his own words, thi^ Journal, Nov., 1860, [2.] xxx,421.) 
Since, as [ remarked in my previous note, tb' K^ ^as indeed burned under some- 
what different conditions in the two stages *)f Verver's experiment, his result must 
consequently be regarded as merely app'<>^inative ; but before seeking to discard 
it altfigetlier, Mr. King should have rer«erabered that a globular glass shade sur- 
rounding a fish-tail burner is in some measure a chimnei/, and that therefore his own 
results cannot well be entirely exei^pt from the same source of error which affects 
the experiment of Verver. In nuking this remark, I would not in the least degree 
imply that Mr. King's observations are not most excellent. For my own part, I en- 
tertain no doubt of their accuracy ; — for. throwing out the conceivable slight error 
to which I have idluded, Hs method of experimenting is unquestionably the best 
which is yet known. I urge only that the obftervation of Verver, must not be re- 
jected. Frank H. Sroaxa. 

Bo8toD,Feb. 6, 1861. 

Ax. JouB. 8ci.— Sbcohd Ssbibs, Vol. XXXI, No. 93.— Mabch, 1861. 
37 
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TkCHNIOAL CHKlCnTET. 

10. On the Alloys of Copper and Zinc ; by Frank H. Storxr. (Frai 
the Memoirs of the American Academy, [N. S.J vol. viii, p. 27),* Cm* 
bridge, 1860, pp. 32, 4 to. 

Id the words of the author : — '^ This research was undertaken in oids 
to ascertain what, if any, definite chemical compounds could be deteetel 
among the alloys of copper and zinc.^ 

*^ Several chemists had already been led to believe in the existenoe of 
two or more definite alloys, and at the commencement of iny own labon 
I was strongly inclined to accept this view. A more extended investigi* 
tion, however, has convinced me that no such definite compounds exiiL 
On the contrary 1 am confident that all the alloys of copper and zinc an 
simply isomorphous mixtures of the two metals, capable, as I shall pro- 
ceed to show, of crystallizing at any point, from copper with only a trMe 
of zinc down to alloys containing but thirty per cent of copper, orerw 
less, under favorable circumstances.*' " The misconceptions of prerion 
observers! have evidently arisen either from a great tendency to separate 
into layers, instead of immediately forming a homogeneous roixton^ 
which the metals exhibit when fused together, or from certain strikii^ 
peculiarities of structure and of superficial coloration which occur among 
the d fferent alloys." 

Mr. Storer has prepared a large number of alloys of copper and sae 
containing difierent proportions of these ingredients, by methods whidi 
he has described in detail, and has found that tliey may all be crystaliiied 
by piercing the crust which forms upon the partially cooled molten metil 
and then quickly pouring off those portions of the latter which are itill 
fluid from the crystals which have formed upon the walls of the crucible, 
— as in the common class experiment of crystallizing sulphur by fusioo. 
At least he has succeeded in obtaining crystals from all the alloys which 
contain more than thirty per cent of copper. He has found it difficult, 
however, to crystallize any of the alloys which contain less than this pro- 
portion of copper sinc^ they are liable to pass through a pasty plastic state 
similar to that assumed by zinc or soft-solder while solidifying. 

" These crystids aie all octahedral, usually somewhat elongated and ap- 
parently much modifitd by the circumstances in which they have been 
formed. The edges of x\\ of them are rounded. The octahedra are ia 
general more largely developed upon one side than the other, apparently 
upon the side from which fiie last drippings of the melted metal feU. 
They are, moreover, combineC* together with parallel axes, which give to 
the crystals^ a striated appearai^^; these striae are not sharply defined, 

* Communicated to the Academy, Nor. 9^ 1869. 

t " I must in this connection refer to an«.ixcept, the valuable memoir of Kintep 
(wrf. Karsten u. Dechen's Archiv. fur Muu^alogie »*.«.«., 1839, xii, 886). whose 
conclusions in regard to these alloys appear toS^ perfectly correct, with the excep- 
tion of a few unimportant details. As is the ca«^ with the able research of the el- 
der Mallet, the details of which are to be found only in the Report of the Te^th 
(Glasgow) Meeting of the British Association, for tlh Advancement of Sdeooe, pi 
S58, the very nieagre abstracts of this memoir which ate given in the chemical joor 
Dab and text-books fail to convey a correct idea of the r^ssults which have beeoob- 
tained/r- a fact which may serve to explain the ignorance which fags been exhibited, 
in regard to tbem, by subsequent experimenters." 

X Figured in the memoir. 
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but their edges have the rouD>^ei chirhcZ'tT of il« edze» of the crrBtals. 
Thifl general character is ma:T::i:i-ri UiPC-zL - -t ibe whole strries of 
crystals, from those of pure ciM^rr d: vi. m. zL'j^ cf the lowest white 
alloys which I hare obiainvd. No ci^'Si'i c&ii ].iCiss:blT be entertained 
of the complete re^mblance of tles^ cry^iLs ::• rSvh other throughout 
the series, while the striking similar 17 v.- ihe wrl^known cnstals of pure 
copper (obtained by fusioL) wLi.i litj *-ii.:':iL stroLifiy indicates that 
they belong to the regular «Tst.eni. As i: i* if co-jrve impc^-sible to meas- 
ure the angles of such crr*UL^ Hrj ^i^iii:-: ':r: err si a !1. -graph ically deter- 
mined; but the most obvir.us c.-:j.1:::^::'L :«. :L&t iLcv ar« monometric. 
This opinion, however, ran?! lie '&»<?: r^'iier up^on anajogr than on any 
distinct measurementjs. 

** Upon the assumption iba: iLr crj^Li which I have de$criberl belong 
to the regular system, as w^ll &» 'jj^.l \\r f^ici. which will apj>ear in the 
sequel, that none of the crj^iZiU Lsivc ':«e>eii f.'TiLi t/> contain any larger 
quantity of either or their C'TLy.-z^Li zn^n.'.^ than was c/^ntainf^J in he 
remainder of the molten Ii<^u:>i rroiij wLich they had separated, I have 
based my conclusion that the alioy^ of o->pper and zinc are ibomorph ^us 
mixtures* of the two metals." 

** On this hypothesis it is of -zoum pres^imoi tLat l>y.h c>>pper and zinc 
are capable of crystali'zing iii the r?guiar system. Gvpj^r, a>t is well 
known always occurs in furms of the UiCTiOisMrirlc ^j^tem. But in regtrd 
to zinc this has not Wen so sati^fz^.-torily prove* j. Not oniy. however, 
does analogy indicate that zinc sho:3:d be inonometric — for, ut ihx as is 
known, all the metals of t};e TLree Series o: 0>jke* alli^rd to it crystal' 
lize in forms of this svstem — but Nickie?T hs^ actual I v oWrv<:d an in- 
stance in which it occurr*-*! in the form of j^rnta^^oDal d^yie'.-ahedrons." 

This observation of Xickles ha^Lp \^k\\ 'jaii^d in questi<^» by Noegge- 
rath and G. Rose, Mr. Storer takes (X-:a^i«.'n to defend it. fi;Hiiit;iiiiirig 
that it is entitled to 2A much coLfi'>rrjC-: a^ anv of tlie ob^^ervatiorih of the 
crystalline form of zinc which have hiiL«'no been ma^Je. 

A minute description with figures of '.he crv-jtals as f^taine^J from al- 
loys of various composition follow?. These cr^'stals vary in siz<^ accord- 
ing as a lai^r or i^maller quantity of ih^ alloy is all'^wed to Uiome solid 
before piercing its crust, some «jf tho^e obtained by the author escieded 
half an inch in length, others w»:re '^uiie minute. 

** Very fine groups of cry>tal"s w*:re obtained from tlKFV.- ;ilIoyH which 
contained only one or two per cent ot' zin'i-. It is worthy of note, that, 
although these crystals have the ^?trn*; f«^M aii^i general ap[x;arance as 
tboee prepared by the sam<^ metho'i from an «.'qual quantity — three or 
four pounds— of pure cf»pp*:r, they ar»; nev<^rthele?»s iriiK:h larger and more 
perfect. Since they may, for all jiractical ]>iir{.*oM.'.s \>*t oon!iid<;rc<i as crys- 
tels of copper with elighl impurity of ziiK:, and are easily to be obtained, 

* "It mui ■QCfeM||ri|iB^k|lAi>vif* supports in the leaU tho idea of the 
oMer **— ^""^ lhi^^^^^^^^HMHHA|tanr of thehr component metals. For 
theeJverinoifeBofjj^^^^^^^^^HbiOO) kave ah«ady shown that the 
•onportaBcnft of J||^^^^^^^^^^^BM|M^|^ *^ ^ wluUood va- 

•1 alloyj." 
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it would almost seem advisable to add one or two per cent of zinrt to te 
metal employed in preparing specimens of crystallized copper for the cilii* 
net A similar case is presented by lead, which is very readily crjitil- 
lized when it contains a little antimony : a fact well exemplified bj tki 
beaatifiil cups of crystals of Krdtzhlei^ which are prepared by paitiallf 
cooling the metal in ladles, at the Fraukenshamer smelt-works near div- 
thal, and doubtless in other localities in the Hartz." 

" Since the crystals rich in copper which have just been described do 
not possess in any marked degree the yellow color peculiar to brass, they 
are somewhat less interesting than those obtained from alloys containiif 
more zinc. Crystals of the latter can be obtained with the |n«atest em 
by remelting old brass, or, better, by filling a Hessian crucible from the 
molten metal of the pots of a brass founder, in which case all annoyioes 
from the formation of a false crust of mixed oxyd of zinc and metal ii 
obviated." * * * 

" The most perfect individual crystals were obtained from a qnantitf of 
brazier^s solder which had been prcpare<l at the foundry of the Rem 
Copper Co., in Boston, by fusing together 60 parts of copper with 50 
parts of zinc. When an alloy of about this composition solidifiesi and 
especially if it be suddenly cooled — as happens wnen it is ponred into 
iron ingot-moulds, — it assumes, as is well known, a highly crystalKos 
structure, consisting almost entirely of a mass of coarse fibres which ifaoot 
out from the points at which the alloy comes in contact witli the cold 
metal of the mould. Tn the instance which have fallen under my notiee 
the ingots being from an inch to an inch and a half in depth the fibni 
have shot up three quarters of an inch, or more, from the bottom of the 
ingot, leaving only a sheet of metal about a quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness on top, which had cooUni more slowly by contact with the air. • * * 
On removing p>rti()ns of this uppor layer, its inferior surface will be fonnd 
studded with crystals, often of groat beauty, while others frequently o^ 
cur impacted amonrj the fi})res themselves. Indeed, these fibres, althoimh 
described by Calvert and R. Johnson* as prismatic crystals, indicatiDg 
that the alloy C\\ 7a\ is a dotinite chemical compound, are evidently noth- 
ing more than collections of octahedral crystals, similar to those' which 
form the fibres of sublimed sal-ammoniac and of several metals."! 

The ten<leiicy to shoot out into fibres just alluded to which extends 
over quite a spa<;e from alloys contaiiiinix 57 or 58 per cent of copper 
down to those containing only 43 or 44 per cent is next discussed. It is 
of peculiar interest on account of its practical bearing; — '• alloys atths 
upper limit of this fibrous tendency being the lowest — i. e., richest in anc 
— which can be rolled or subjected to the various processes by which 
metals are wrought Singularly enough, at a point just beyond the limit 
at which the fibres cease to be apparent, viz., at 60 per cent of copper, sn 
alloy of peculiar homogeneity occurs ; — its fracture as seen when small 
bars are broken, being smooth and compact, and entirely unlike either 
the coarse, irregular, stringy fracture of alloys richer in copper, or that of 
alloys containing only a little more zine, upon the fracture of which small 
bundles of fine crystalline fibres are often apparent. 

♦ Journal of the Franklin Institute, [8.] nxvii, 200. See also PhiL Trmns, cxlm 
W. t Vid. Savart. Ann. de Ch. et Phys., [2,] xli. 66. 
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" This alloy readily admits of being rolled, either hot or cold, and may 
be subjected to the operations of hammering or drawing without detri- 
ment, while alloys containing only a few per cent more copper can be 
rolled hot only when the sheets are raised to a very high temperature. * * * 

•* In the preparation of the alloy of 60 per cent copper, now so exten- 
nrely used for sheathing vessels under the name of Muntz's sheathing or 
ydlow-metal, — also known as malleable brass, — it is the custom of found- 
ers to reserve a portion of the zinc which has been weighed out for a 
charge, until the alloy in their pots or furnace has become sufficiently 
hot ; the last portions of zinc are then added in small pieces, a sample of 
the alloy being tested after each such addition. This is done by dipping 
out a small portion of the melted mass and pouring it into a mould ; a 
little ingot, nve or six in<;he8 long by an inch or less in thickness, is thus 
obtained, which after cooling, is broken on an anvil, and its fracture ob- 
served. If this does not exhibit a smooth and homogeneous surface, more 
sine is added to the alloy. The accuracy with which an experienced 
workman can thus obtain the desired alloy is truly astonishing, the more 
especially since this homogeneous alloy is confined within very narrow 
limits." 

^ It is stated by founders that the alloy of 60 per cent of copper and 
40 per cent of zinc will present almost precisely the same homogeneity of 
fracture, whether the test ingot prepared from it be cooled slowly, by ex- 
posure to the air, or rapidly, by plunging it into cold water, while alloys 
containing either more or less than 60 per cent of copper are liable to as- 
sume different structures, according as they are cooled with greater or 
less rapidity. Two ingots are therefore sometimes cast, on each trial of 
the alloy, one of which is cooled in water and the other in air for com- 
parison. This double test is, however, deemed superfluous by skillful 
workmen.'^ 

" I may remark in thla coonection, that I have repeatedly obtained crystals, by the 
method of partial cooling, from porticos of melted yellow -metal taken from the 
ftnmd«tr*s pots at the moment it had afforded them a satisfnctory test. These crys- 
tals are in no wise diflbrent from thoee obtained by myself from alloys of almost 
ideotical compoutkNi. 

" Although, as has been stated, the tendency to form fibres seems to have ceased 
At the alloy containing 60 per cent of copper, I cannot but think that the limit of 
its inflaence is less clearly defined than the " test " of yellow-metal founders would 
teem to indicate. In the circumstances under which this te:«t is applied, it is doubt- 
IsM tme that no fibres are formed; but it is a matter of experience with manufac- 
turers of yellow-metal, that the texture of the lar^e insets from which the sheets 
of sheathing are rolled is do longer so homogeneous as that of the small test ingot ; 
they affirm also that this texture may vary greatly, according to the conditions in 
which the inffot is allowed to cool. It is evident, therefore, that during the processes 
of hot and cold rolling, and of annealing, to which the alloy is subsequently subjected, 
its teztnre raav undergo varioos change ; while it is certain that the comparative 
dmrability of the sheathing, when exposed to the action of sea- water, must in great 
measure depend upon its relative compactness. If it bo open and porous, as would 
be the case if a trace of the fibrous structure were prcf^ent, it is clear that the 
sheathing would soon be destroyed ; — not only because the salt water would come 
in contact with its interior portions, but also since the individual crystalline fibres 
of the alloy would doubtless resist its action more completely than the amorphous 
matter attached to them or contained in their interstices ; from this a voltaic action 
would be produced, which could not fail to promote the corrosion of the alloy.'* 

{To he concluded,) 
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II. GEOLOGY. 

1. On Prof. J, W, DaxDiorCt papers on the Coal. — Prof. J. W. Dawioi, 

LL. D., of McGill College, CaDada West, baa lately published in the Pnv 
ceedings of the Geological Society of Loudon two very interesting lObr 
moirs :— one concerning the vegetable structure in coal ;* the other out 
terrestrial mollusk, a Myriapod and some new species of reptiles fron 
the coal of Nova Scotia. 

The formation of the coal and the composition of its combustibk 
matter may be considered as settled questions. But we ard still far from 
being well acquainted with the true nature of the coal plants, and with 
their generic and specific affinities. Fossil plants are found preserved in 
two different ways. In the shales and the sandstones the outline of ths 
vegetable is marked just as it would be on the stone by the pencil of t 
litliographor ; but no trace of internal structure is preserved ; and as thoe 
remains are mostly broken parts of stems and of leaves, crushed oodsi, 
scales or blades, nutlets and prints of various forms left on the bark of 
some trees at the point of attachment of the leaves, it is nearly impossible 
to determine with precision the species to which such fragments belong, 
or at least to get any indication about their mode of vegetation and 
their relation to plants now living. 

In the coal on the contrary we find a few remains of internal organitm, 
chiefly vessels of various appearances. But in the compact, homogeDOOU 
matter of the coal, every trace of external structure of the plants having 
disappeared, these isolated vessels can not, in any way, indicate the form 
of the plant to which they belong. 

It is especially in treating the lamina; of mineral charcoal intermixed 
with compact coal by chemical maceration, that Prof. Dawson has been 
able to separate the vegetable fibre aud to study the form of some of the 
vessels. The result of these researches is satisfactory to this point; it 
proves by a direct experiment that the coal is a compound of diflferent 
species of plants. Though many palaeontologists had already come to the 
same conclusions by researches of the same kind. Prof. Dawson is the 
first who has succeeded in clearing the woody fibre perfectly from every 
particle of amorphous substance, and thus his a<«sertions are more con- 
clusive and more reliable. Nevertheless, some of these assertions are 
open to critical discussion. 

The firet question which the author proposes to elucidate by his rt- 
searches (the one which relates to the precise genera and species of 
plants which have contributed the vegetable matter required for the coal) 
is perfectly well answered by himself in a note from a former paper where 
he says: / have little confidence in the establishment of genera or species^ 
on the minute structure of frajments of wood. Of course if fragments of 
fossil wood can not indicate genera and species by their internal organi- 
Eation, a fortiori, neither can isolated vessels do it. The second question 
concerning the causes which have produced the different qualities ofcoalff 
matter observable in the diffei'ent parts of tlie same bed^ or in different 
beds in the same coal-fields, does not appear to be satisfactorily answered. 
Suppose we admit Liebig^s theory, that coal results from the submersion 
of vegetable fibre : — then since the thin laminss of mineral charootl, 

♦ Vol XV, «26. 
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generally no thicker than the ^th part of an inch, alternate some- 
times with equally thin layers or laminae of compact coal, the question 
arises how could such thin layers be exposed to atmospheric influence 
while the intermediate laminae were traitsformed to solid coal by immer- 
sion ? The supposition that the minerol charcoal reprrsents the woody 
fibre of trees subjected to atmospheric decoy ^ while the hark of those trees 
appears as compact coal along with such woody and herbaceous matter as 
might be imbedded before decay had time to take place, is contradicted by 
numerous observed facts. In the coal-fields of the United States the 
layers of charcoal most frequently show prints, easily identified, of the spe- 
cies predominant in the shales overlaying the coal. Thus one bed (No. 
IB Coal) has, especially in its charcx)al, blades of Lepidostrobus and leaves 
of Lepidodendron. Others have in abundance the prints of the bark of 
CalaniiteSy Lepidodendron^ Stigmaria and even ferns. 

The question whether Stigmaria ficoides be the root of a Sigillaria is 
far from being settled, and though the assertion that Stigmaria is found 
in every bed of fire clay is true, the deduction drawn from this fact, on 
the assertion of some authors — that Stigmaria is not found in the coal or 
in the shales overlaying it is without any foundation whatever. Some 
beds of coal have been formed by Stigmaria only. Whole strata of 
black laminated roof-shales contain only remains of Stigmaria, 

Neither the furm or the size of the scalarifbrm vei^sels can be admitted 
as a generic character ; the form of the perforations varies on the same 
Yessel passing from round to oval, to equilateral and to true scalariform 
shape by gradual and inappreciable transitions. The size of the vessels 
▼aries according to the size of the same plant 

One of tlie most interesting conclusions reached by Prof. Dawson is 
that the small cylindrical filaments, resembling black threads, so abundant 
in the coal and mineral charcoal are composed of bundles of scalariform 
vessels inclosed in a sheaf of woody fibres. This is, says the author, pre- 
cisely the structure of the vascular bundles of the petioles of ferns. It is 
certain that the writer has seen these filaments generally in connection 
with crushed stems, especially with crushed Calamites, 

The vessels figured 8 to 12 of pi. 18, apparently belong to some spe- 
cies of Stigmaria, especially to S, ficoides (compare Cord&^s JBeytrage, tab. 
13). That tissue of this kind constitutes by far the largest part of the 
mineral charcoal is a proof of my assertion, that Stigmaria enters largely 
into the formation of the coal. 

It is scarcely possible now to refer the genus Sigillaria to Cycadea or 
to the Coniferce, Neither the internal structure nor what we know of the 
external forms of species of this genus, the leaves, the fruits, <fec., can show 
such an analogy. 

Prof. Dawson can not with certainty affirm the presence of tissue of 
true Conifers in the coal. This agrees perfectly with the result of ten 
years of explorations by the writer in the coal measures of the United 
States and its flora, where no trace of a true Coniferous plant has thus far 
been found. 

The writer does not think that the coal measures of Nova Scotia give 
a true exhibition of the general formation of the coal. The coalfields of 
that country bear testimony to such continual disturbance by the repeated 
mofements of the sorfaoe, repeated overflows, sudden invasions of littoral 
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debris, nanrl, pebbles, <&c., that any general conclusion founded on tk 
study of suc'li geological plienoroena, would be contradicted by what vt 
see in the distribution of the coal strata in the coalfields of the United 
States, at least in those west of the Appalachian mountains. 

The genofal conclusions of this pa])er, appear to be perfect! j jost, 
though uot necessarily derived from the microscopical researches of Pn£ 
Daw^on. But, if this assertion of the author is true; that the sipillarm 
especially^ have contributed to the vegetable matter of the coal; what be 
comes of the former conclusion : that the filaments so abundantly found 
in the coal and mineral charcoal are bundles of fibrous vcitsels of petioles of 
ferns. Moreover we must df»ny the prevalence of Calamiten and Si^llaria 
in the roof shales, at least, in the coalfields of the United States. Each 
bed of coal, according to its age, or geological horizon, has some plants pe- 
culiar to itself predominating in the shales, and the same plants are found, 
apparently in the same proportion, in the whole thickness of the coal. 

In his second paper,* Prof. Dawson most satisfactorily confirms a fo^ 
mer discovery made by himself and Sir Charles Lyell, of the presence of 
terrestrial animals in the coal measures of Nova Scotia. In like circum- 
stances, viz., in the hollow petrified trunk of a standing tree, he has foDiid 
numerous well-preserved specimens of the same land shell. Pupa vetuita 
Daw., before discovered at the same locality ; some remains of a new 
genus and species of an articulated animal, resembling a Myriapod, Xylo- 
bius SigiUario! Daw. ; and portions of two skeletons of animals belonging 
to a new reptilian genus, Hglonomus Daw., two species of which If. LyeilH 
Daw., and If. aciedeniatus Daw., are figured and described in the paper. 

Every geologist will recognize the great importance of this discoreir, 
as respects both palncontology and the history of the coal formations. 
This history is slowly unfolding itself by the unwearied researc^hes of a 
few true lovers of science, who like Prof. Dawson, endeavor to compen- 
sate the want of cooperation in such a thankless field of science as that 
of fossil botanv, by incessant and conscientious labor. Discoveries of 
nearly the same kind as those of Prof. Dawson, have been made lately 
both in Europe, and in the United States. Golden berg has found in the 
coal measures of the Vosges, in France, new species of Blattina^ Ther- 
mites, Dgctiotieuron, <kc., and five wings of a Blattina have been lately 
found in the lowest coal of Arkansas. l. 

2. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, (for 185J»), 128 pp. 8vo. Albany, N. Y. — The cover 
and title page of this Report bear the date of 1860, with the addition, 
"made to the Senate, April 10, 1860." It contains in addition to the 
usual annual statement of the business aftairs of the State Cabinet, six 
Appendises. Of these, A, B, C and D are catalogues of various collec- 
tions and donations. The Appendix, E, is an interesting paper entitled 
" Ancient Monuments in Western New York, comprising the results of 
explorations by T. Apoloon Cheney, Civil Engineer, etc., 1859." It is 
illustrated by 24 plates and a map of various mounds, excavations and 
antiquities of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 

Appendix (F) has a separate title page thus : ** Contributions to Pa- 
laeontology, 1858 and 1859. By James Hall, Geologist and Palaon- 
tologtMt^ etc." We are thus particular in noticing these dates became 

* Quart Jour. GsoL Soc London, zvi, 268, 1860. 
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we have heeD informed that Prof. Hall has introduced into this paper 
under new names several species which have been described by other 
authors during the year 1860. Should this Appendix be separated from 
the Report and circulated with no other information as to the date than 
what is given on the title page, palaeontologists in other countries may 
possibly be led to quote its contents with a date as far back as 1858.* 
From what appears upon the cover of the Report itself most people 
would suppose the date of publication to be April 10, 1800. Such 
however is not the fact We have ascertained that " the first lot of 
(this) Regents' Report was delivered (by the Printer) Dec. 17, 1860, to 
the Regents of the University," (letter from C. Van Benthuysen, the 
printer). We have evidence that important changes were introduced 
into the text of the Geological part as late nearly as the above date, if 
not even later. Such additions should have been indicated by an appro- 
priate date either in the text or on the cover of the Report. We regret 
extremely to feel compelled to make this statement But having been 
long aware that similar changes had been made in the 12th Report, after 
it had been in part circulated and noticed in this Journal (xxviii, 149), we 
cannot permit this recurrence of the same practice to pass without our 
earnest protest We would therefore respectfully suggest to the Regents 
that hereafter they should take every precaution to prevent this confu- 
sion of dates in the publications that issue under their authority. The 
interests of science demand that all misunderstandings between natural- 
ists should be guarded against, and nothing can be more likely to make 
a man of science feel that he has been unfairly dealt with than to see 
another obtaining priority over him by fictitious or indefinite dates. 
Another Regents' Report will be due either in the present month of March 
or perhaps in April. Let it be printed and circulated as presented at 
once, or if it be delayed to accommodate authors, let the date of actual 
publication be given as well as the date of presentation to the Senate.f 

Prof. Hall's paper contains notices of about one hundred (mostly new) 
species of fossils from the Silurian and Devonian rocks of the United 
States. He proposes the following new genera of Brachiopoda : 

1. Skkxididm. — Tliis genus if adopted will include feveral species heretofore 
referred to Orthit; the dorsal valve flat and the ventral valve of a pyramidal shape. 

2. Amboc<eua. — Tlie types of this group are said to be Orthit umbonata, 
Conrad, and Spirifer unffuictilut, Sowerby. It is therefore the same aa McCoy's 
jicenus Martinia. (See McCoy a British Palaeozoic Fossils, p. 877.) 

8. ViTULiNA. — The species resemble Orthis with the dorsal valve flat, — the 
ventral valve pyramidal,— ribs large. 

4. Lbiorhtncus. — Shells with the general form of Rhyneonella bat with the 
** plications more rounded, and rarely or never continued to the lateral margins 

♦ In confirmation of this suggestion we have received (January 19,) a bro- 
chenre from the author entitled: ** C<»ntribution9 to Palceontology, 1868 and 1859 
By Jamet Hail, GeologUt and PaUxontologiBt, etc. (From the Thirteenth Annual 
Report of the Regents on the State Cabinet,) pp. 55-128, 8vo." On the cover there 
is the same title but the date there reads, " 1858 and 1859 with additiont in 1860." 
This is still too indefinite. 

f No principle is more thoroughly established in the ethics of science than that 
the date oipublieation and not the date of eompotdtion, or printing ^ settles the ques- 
tion of priority of authorship. Hence has arisen the practice of Authors of distribu- 
ting separate copies of Memoirs in advance of publication of an official report— 'that 
iiecuring the earliest practicable date of pttblieatian. To this course no objectioii 
can be made, but no changes from the original text are admissible. 

Ail Joctl BclSbcond Sbbem, Vol. XXXI, "No. VI.— NLkucu, ASftV. 
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irhlch are more compressed than Id Rhynconella proper. The internal strueture 
appears, lo far ai ascertained, to be the same as in Merittella** := {AthyrU parf) t 

6. MxaiSTBLLA. — Intended to inclnde that group of bpecies of Athyri» (McCoy) 
which has A, tumida Dalman, for the type. It is not jN|obablc that this propottl 
iriU be accepted because, if McCoy's senus is to be dirided, then we have three 
MHiiei QoDg in use) to be aocommocUited, that is to say, AthyrtM, Spirifftra and 
Mnitta. No new names can be admitted until all the old ones shall naTe beta 
proTided for. 

Athyri$^ must be retained for the group with the beak of the ventral valve im- 
perforate and closely incurved and with the mesial septum in the dorsal valre. 
(Type A» tumida.) 

2[ptrt^#ra, must include those with the beak of the ventral valve perforated and 
a rudimentary mesial septom in the dorsal valve. (Type 8, coneenirica,) 

These two genera are limited as above by Davidson in his ** Introduction to the 
ClaMification of the Brachiopoda,'' pp. 84--87 : and by F. Rcemkb in the last editioD 
of Bronn*s **Lethaea Geognostica," vol i, Pt 2, p. 330-331. It is quite clear that 
if Merittella be retained then either Athyris or Spirigera must be suppressed b 
order to make a vacancy for it. There is no probability of this being agreed to by 
paliSQDtologists. The other genus 3ferista will no doubt hold good for those species 
which have the shoe-lifter process in the ventral valve. 

Prof. Hall describes a new genus of Crinoids nnder the name of 
CheirocrinuSy and also proposes two new genera of trilobites Barrandia 
and Bathynotus to include the peculiar forms from Vermont heretofore 
referred by him to the genus Olenus. It has perhaps escaped Mr. Hallos 
notice that McCoy has published a trilobite genus *^ Barrandia^^ in 
the "British Palajozoic Fossils," p. 149. McCoy's genus appears to be 
disputed but still it must be retained until it is clearly shown to be 
without foundation. 

3. Geological Surveyn, — Tennessee. Prof. Safford is now publish- 
ing the first volume of his Report on this State. It will be in two 
|f»arts. 1st. The Physical Geography of Tennessee, 2d. The Geological 
Structure and the Formations of Tennessee. It is in 8vo, and will con- 
tain a map of the State and 20 or 80 plates, chiefly fossils. Its comple- 
tion is expected in about three months. A second volume to be published 
hcreatlcr, will contain Part 3d, the Minerals and mineral resources of the 
State, nnd Part 4th, the Agricultural resources. 

Kentucky. — The publication of the fourth and concluding volume of 
this Survey is in the hands of Dr. Robert Peter, of I^xington, Ky. The 
matter will form a large and very valuable volume. The Legislature 
ordered 7000 copies to be printed. The completion of the work may be 
expected during the coming summer, if political causes do not arrest the 
progress of the work. 

Texas. — We learn with regret that the removal of Dr. Shumard (no- 
tice<l on p. 124) was caused solely by political considerations — his succes- 
sor being an ** Old Texian," which Dr. Shumard was not ! An intimation 
that influential scientific names had been used to effect this change ap- 
pears to have no foundation in fact, and was probably intended only to 
justify so remarkable a step. The eftect of the change will probably be 
to abolish the work at the next session of the Legislature. 

4. Trilobites of the Wiscornfin ^ Potsdam.^ — Upon examination of the 
"small trilobites" from the Potsdam sandstone from "Black River Falls,** 
Wisconsin, presented to the Boston Society of Natural History l-y Prof. 
Daniels, as mentioned on page 310 of vol. vi of the Society's Proceed- 
ings, they are found to bo identical with the Conocephalites minutus from 
KecMTille, N. Y. Accompanying them are frngments of two or three 
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rther siiiaII bidi^II trilobitet too indistinct for absolute determination ; one 
ie^nu to be nearly allied to tbe genus Bathyurua (Billings). The speci* 
mens also contain a Theea^ apparently T. trianpularis (llall); as also a 
few Lmffuke^ which, while they may be L. prima of New York, yet vary 
so much that their identity seems hardly possible. '• b. bbadlet. 

5. Chrome Garnet, — I have recently discovered a beautiful emerald 
green garnet in Oxford, Canada, in calcareous spar with roillerite. It is 
massive, granular, or in transparent dodecahedrons and resembles ouva- 
rovite, but is essentially a lime-alumina garnet with 6-0 p. c. of oxyd of 
chromium. I shall soon send you a full description with an analysis. 

Montreal, Jan. 21 at, 1861. t. s. bumt. 

III. ZOOLOGY. 

1. Contributions to the Natural History of the United States; by 
Louis Aoassiz. Vol. III. — Acalephs in general — Cienophorce, Nothing 
goes farther to prove the necessity of a wide and far-reaching study of 
animate nature than the facts brought to light by the examination of jelly- 
fishes. It is the misfortune of most zoological text-books, and of popu- 
lar science in general, that such stress is laid on the structure of Verte- 
brata, so many illustrations drawn from them, and so much emphasis given 
to them, as the head and type of the animal kingdom, and the scale by 
which all other animals are to be measured, that the student gets to look 
on everything else as something intrinsically inferior in character and un- 
certain in position. 

This wrong idea is well illustrated by the expression Vertebrates and 
Invertebrates, as if the first were a division equal to, and co-extensive with, 
the second. Invertebrates are a common refuge for all creatures so unfor- 
tunate as to have no back-bone ; just as Infusoria furnish a convenient 
reservoir, into which to pour all small objects that cannot easily be seen. 
Again, naturalists are lea, by such partial studies to make many false gen- 
eralizations ; such as, that the rapidity and force of motion are in direct 
ratio to the size of the nervous centres and to the perfection of the mus- 
cular system ; whereas we see such medusae as Coryne {Sarsia) and Pleu- 
robrackia executing swift and complicated motions, though they have 
neither nervous nor muscular systems* properly so-called. Then the in- 
correct homologies that are attempted : the comparison of the head-gan- 
glion of a cephalopod to the brain of a mammal ; the structure of a worm 
to that of Petromyzon ; and of the limbs of an insect to the limbs of the 
higher vertebrates. To this may be added the false ideas of rank among 
the different groups ; placing the whole of the Articulata below Verte- 
brata; the whole of the Mollusca below Articulata, and the whole of the 
Kadiata below Mollusca. Whereas no such comparisons can l>e made 
between the different plans of creation, and no such systematic subordin- 
ation established. The squids, among Mollusca, so far as they can be 
compared, stand certainly as high as any of the crabs, and possibly higher 
than the lamprey eels. The radiate Spaianyus is, without doubt, a 
more complex mechanism than the molluscoid Vorticella, or the articu- 
late Rotifera, 

Books like this third volume of ** Contributions " will do much to give 
to the mass of scientific men, those broad and philosophical views, which 
are now almost confined to the leaders. We here have revealed to 
tts, in all its richoeae, a class which includes in its apparently humbls 
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limits some of the most extraordinary phenomena of genermtion, of grovA 
and of life. 

The first chapter treats briefly of the history of our knowledge in tUi 
branch, from the time of Aristotle, (who confounded sea-anemones wd 
jelly-fishes under the common term nettles), down, through many banei 
centuries, to near our own day, when Rondelet, three hundred yean tgo^ 
published figures of medusse, with some observations of his own. Tie 
centuries more added comparatively little to the store of infbrmatioD; 0. 
F. MUller, however, had published the Zoologia Danica, the colored pUlM 
of which are fitting forerunners of the magnificent drawings of Lemur, 
illustrating the numerous acalephse, collected by him and his oompanioo, 
Peron. The System der Acalephen by Eschscholtz, which not only em-^ 
bodied all heretofore known, but was further enriched by the material ao- 
curoulated during two voyages round the world, served to show the greet 
number and variety of these animals. The important exploring expedi- 
tion of Quoy and Gaimard in the Physicienne and the Astrolabe; of 
Prof Dana, in the expedition under CapL Wilkes ; and of Fitzroy in the 
Beagle, have done much to complete the necessary specific knowledge. 

The first discoveries of Sars in the embryology of medusse are striking 
illustrations not only of the gradual way in which zodlogical truths ass 
arrived at, but also of the mistakes which come from a partial knowledge 
of any animal. They show that we cannot judge the embryo from the 
adult, or the adult from the embryo ; and, what is yet more important. 
they exemplify the fundamental fact, that the embryo of a superior ehM 
resembles the perfect creature of an inferior class, in the same type. It 
was in 1820, that the Norwegian naturalist described a new genos of 
polyps under the name of Scyphistoma, and another peculiar one, of me- 
dutts called Strobila, In 1841, through his own discoveries and those of 
other naturalists, he was enabled to prove, 1st, that Scypkistoma was ths 
first stage of Strobila ; 2nd, that Strobila was the fixed stock, which by 
transverse division, produced indi\iduals of the genus Ephyra ; 3rd, that 
a species of Ephyra was the young of Aurelia aurita ; and 4tii, that ths 
eggs of Aurelia aurita produced a species of Scypkistoma ; the two endi 
of the line of growth were thus joined and the cycle of the species perfected. 
In this way were the foundations laid for a general embryology of the 
covered-eyed medusae. The connection between the so-called hydroid 
polyps and the naked-eyed medusae, was yet to be shown. In 1843, Da* 
jardin supplied the wanting link, by discovering that the medusa Ch- 
donema was the offspring of the hydroid genus Syncoryne. The other 
two orders, Ctenophorre and Siphonophorae, do not present embryological 
difficulties of the same sort ; the first named have young resembling the 
parent, though with shorter rows of flappers ; somewhat as spiders, among 
insects, have no proper larval condition, but gain another pair of legs on 
coming to maturity. 

It would be natural to challenge the standing of a class, containing 
such seemingly heterogeneous groups. What have they in common! 
Not a common embryology: — not a common detail of structure : — least 
of all a common form. Here then we are compelled to resort, to what 
we should daily resort to, without compulsion, the metaphysics of zoOk)gy. 
If we agree to call that a class which shows a plan of structure earned 
out in a peculiar way; then two questions come up: 1st, what is tba 
peculiar way in which the general plan of radiation ia carried out amoog 
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e Acalephs ? and 2d, do all the ao-called Aoalephs really agree in the 
ij in which the plan of radiation is through them exemplified ! The 
ealiar model, so to speak, of a jellv-fish may hest he seen by contrasting 

with a polyp ; for instanoe an Actinia ; — ^and first it is plain that the 
ly-fish carries the so-called stomach of the polyp turned irmde oui^ and 
*ming the proboscis (compare Rhixoaioma^ dyanea^ <fec) ; even where 
ere is no proper proboscis, the stomach is not inverted into the body 
\oUno^ d;c). What is commonly spoken of as the stomach of a medusa 
nothing more than the visceral cavity, into which open the radiating 
bes, just as the free chambers of the polyp open into its visceral c-a?ity. 
le jelly-fish has however a circular tube, running round the edge of the 
sc, and makinff a common receptacle for all the radiating tubes ; a 
iture not found in the polyps. Tnen the fleshy interambulacral parti- 
>ns, so thin and regular among polyps, are thickened, among medusae, 
td coalesce above and below, leavmg only narrow, radiating tubes 
rough their gellatinous mass. With the model thus hastily sketched, 
I Acalephffi will be found to agree. The Ctenophorse, which Quoy and 
ogt would ^no one can tell why) refer to MoUusca, are readily homol- 
;ized. Taking Idyia as an instance, there is the visceral cavity, the 
rcular marginal tube and the radiating tubes leading into it The 
culiar appearance of this particular group rises from their unusual 
light, their little rows of tentacles, called ^ flappers," and the arrange- 
ent of their parts in 8*s, instead of 4*s. It is in the order of Siphono- 
ior» that the triumph of class homologies has been the greatest ; — 
ire we are forced at once to take an embryological view, just as we are 

considering the lampre]^ in connection with the fishes, or the marsu- 
als, in connection with uie mammals. Enowinff that hydroids are one 
lee of true Acalephs, and taking Uydractinia m comparison with any 
>honophorous community, like Velella^ we see that the polvmorphous 
idividuals may be compared in the two ; HydracUnia is attached, Velella 
free ; the expanded base of Hydractinia^ from which rise the different 
rdne, forms in Velella the swimming vesicle. K further proof were 
leded the ** tentacles " (hydrse) of Velella actually produce /rM medusa, 
ich elongated communities as Diphyes may, in like way, be homolo- 
zed; there are a few medusoid individuals (** swimming bells'^), then 
^droids (*' polyps") protected by a ** scale" and bearing on their probos- 
I male and female medusae buds (** ovaries "). 

Not the least interesting addition to the hydroid medusae is the dis- 
»very, by Prot Agassiz, that Millepora alcieomis^ of the Florida reefs, be- 
nffs to this division, and not to the actinoid polyps. It becomes hereby 
*obabIe, that the whole of Milne Edwards' division Tabulata, which in- 
udes Millepora, Pocillopora, &o^ is to be considered as among the 
calephs ; and, further than this, his Rugosa, which include only fossil 
^nera, are so distinct in many respects from the true stony corals, and so 
tmind us in some genera, of the Strohila stage among the covered-eyed 
ledusffi, that we are led to suspect their affinity also with the acalephse. 
e this last as it may, it is now pretty well established that jelly-fishes 
« represented, through the roillepores, in some of the earliest geological 
^rmations ; a point of the greatest importance in palaeontology. 

A proper review of Part II, on Ctenophorae, could not be brought within 
16 limits of this short notice. It oonsutB of a critical analysis of Cteno- 
lioras in general ; a consideration of thair natural families ; thotoui^^ 
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anntomiciil inTestigations of the NoHh Ameriean species of Bo^ 
PUurobrackia^ and Idyia ; a nysteroatic tabalar view of the known Ct» 
ophorae; and a table of their geographical distribution. Among tllB 
moAt interesting of these investigations are the variations of form si d^ 
pendent on the development of different ^ spheromeres ** or radistiBg 
wedges of which the body is made up ; and the remarks on the cireals* 
tion of chyme. 

The illuf^trations by Sonrel, Burkhardt, and Prof. Clark, are nnrirsM 
in their way ; SonrePs large drawing of Cyanea aretiea is a mirsde cf 
skill and patience. t. l. 

Note, — ^The important chapter on individaalitj among acalephs ii sol 
mentioned here, because it has already appeared in this Joamal, (foL 
XXI, 142). 

IV. ASTRONOMY. 

I. Trarulatum of the Sdrya'SiddhAnta^ a Text-hook of BiwiM Ah 
tronomy, (Journal of the American Oriental Society, voL vi). — We tsks 
pleasure in bringing to the notice of our readers, and especially tbow 
who are students of astronomy, this highly important contribntiOB to 
the history of that science. Ever since India began to ooen itself to the 
knowledge of the western nations, about the middle of tne last centmr, 
it has been well known that the Hindus have a peculiar system of astron- 
omy, which is neither recent in its origin nor inconsiderable in its devel- 
opment The curiosity and interest which this fact conld not fidl to 
awaken, are attested by numerous works which relate, wholly or psitlyf 
to the Indian astronomy — the productions either of European ssvsoa, 
like Bailly, Delambre, Biot, or of Endishmcn resident in India, as Da- 
vis, Colebrooke, Bentley, Warren, and many others. It is remarkable, 
however, that while so much has been written on the subject, no wori 
has appeared before the present, from which the occidental scholar coald 
find out what the Indian astronomy is, — how it exists, as a system of 
theory and practice, a science and an art, in the Indian mind. It is the 
want of any such work, which has given rise to the publication before 
us. Rev. Mr. Burgess, formerly missionary of the American Board of 
Missions, while laboring among the Mar&thas of western India, was cslled 
upon to prepare an astronomical text-book for the instruction of the na- 
tives. In executing this task, he was, naturally and almost nnavoidablv, 
led to study the astronomical system of the Hindus themselves. He 
found, however, much to his surprise, that there was no published book, 
from which he could obtain, in a comprehensive and systematic fbnn, 
the information which he wanted. The perception of this deficienej 
suggested the idea of supplyinpr it To facilitate for others the acquisi- 
tion which cost him so much time and trouble, he determined to trsnf- 
late one of the SiddhAntas^ or astronomical treatises, of which there sit 
a considerable number ffor the most part, yet unpublished) in the Sam- 
krit language. He selected for this purpose the Sfirya-Siddh&nti. 
which appears to be the most highly esteemed and the most generally 
used of these works. In preparing his translation, and in gathering 
matter for an explanatory commentary, ho received the aid of native 
Pandits. He left India, indeed, without having accomplished his de- 
sign ; but desiring still that his work should be made available for te 
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caiue of scieDce, he pliioed his collected materiali at the disposal of the 
American Oriental Society. The result appears in the sixth volume of 
the Society's Journal, in an article of 860 pa^es (more than half the 
Yolnme), of which a separate edition has also oeen struck off, and can 
he obtained^ at $2.60 a copy, from the Society's agents (New York, 
John Wiley, 66 Walker st^ etc). It has been prepared by Mr. William 
D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, and Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Oriental Society. In revising the transla- 
tion, he has aimed to make it, not only faithful, but also in some degree 
intelligible, by expanding the condensed expressions of the original, and 
by giving English equivalents for the scientific, technical, and mytho- 
logical terms which abound in it In the last case, however, the de- 
mands of the Sanskrit scholar are satisfied by adding the original terms 
enclosed in marks of parenthesis. We say, ''in tome dtgrtt intelligible" ; 
for a mere translation, however skilfully executed, would of necessity 
present numerous and almost insuperable difiSculties to the occidental 
reader. These difiSculties arise, partly, from modes of conception pe- 
culiar to the Indian mind ; partly, from peculiarities in the methods 
and processes of the Hindu arithmetic and geometry ; partly, from the 
fiact that the work is composed in Sanskrit verse, — a mixture of poetry 
and science which is familiar to the Hindus, though to our view incon- 
gruous and absnrd. The style of the original is exceedingly condensed 
and cramped, and its language often vague and ambiguous. In fact, it 
was never intended for easy reading. It was not meant to be an open 
aource, from which an unlearned man could draw out for himself the 
knowledge of astronomy ; but rather a secret repository of astronomi- 
cal science, accessible to the initiated, and employed by them for the 
naes of instruction, the teacher supplying in his own oral comments the 
indispensable explanation. 

To remove the difficulties of which we speak, Prof. Whitney has 
added a copious and elaborate commentary, which follows the translated 
text from point to point, and not only illustrates its meaning, but com- 
pares its principles and processes with those of European astronomy. 
it presents the results of long and careful study in a perspicuous and 
attractive style, which cannot fiiil to interest all who are capable of tak- 
ing an interest in the subject The demonstrations which are given to 
ahow the correctness, or (as the case may be) incorrectness, of the 
Hindu rules and methods, are drawn out with much fullness and clear- 
ness, and offer no difficulty to those who have a fair acquaintance with 
the elements of geometry and trigonometry. It appears from an ac- 
knowledgment in the introduction, that Mr. H. A. Newton, Professor 
of Mathematics in Yale College, has rendered important assistance in 
the preparation of this commentary. 

Tne subject of Eclipses is treated with particular care. This may be 
regarded, indeed, as the centre of Hindu astronomy, the great end of 
aatronomical pursuits among that people being the prediction of these 
phenomena. Besides his remarks in illustration of the text, Prof. 
Whitney has given an extended calculation of the lunar eclipse of Feb- 
ruary 6, I860, made by himself in strict conformity with the data and 
methods of the Si^rya^iddhllnta. We find also a calculation, accord- 
ing to Hindu data and methods, of the solar eclipse of May 26, 1854 ; 
thif \owever, was mainly prepared for Mr. Borgesa by hia HinduL«i^ 
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gistant, and it illastrates, as we see from the accompanying critical 
the negligence and looseness with which the methoda of their b< 
are applied in practice by the native astronomers. 

One of the roost interesting chapters is that which relates to the 
Bhatran^ or lunar asterisms, a series of star-eroops, twenty-eight in i 
her, encircling the sphere, and seemingly known to the Hindus in 
very early period, rrof. Whitney, in his learned and masteriy di 
sion, compares these Indian nahthatras with the fini of the Chinese 
the mandzil of the Arabs. He comes to the concltution that thej 
not originate in India ; but he shows at the same time, that they ' 
not brought, as Biot supposed, from China into India ; if they or 
ated in China, they must have been carried first to some country of 
tral Asia, where they received a modified form, and thua alten 
passed into India on the one hand, and into Arabia on the other 
undergo further special modifications in each of these countries. 

The relations of the Indian science of astronomy to that of the 6r 
are oflen noticed in the course of the commentary, and form the sot 
of a closing note, which sums up in a very clear, and, to our mind, ( 
vincing manner, the results to be drawn from the foregoing expoati 
The conclusion, in brief, is this, that the Hindu science must be regar 
as an off-shoot from the Greek, planted not far from the commencen 
of the Christian era (probably before the time of Ptolemy), and attaii 
its fully developed form in the course of the fifth and sixth centm 
Among the points of agreement between the two systems, the most st 
ing is the use of epicycles for representing the motions, and calcnkl 
the positions, of the planets. This is a cardinal feature in both systc 
and is essentially the same in both. There is no reason to suppose 1 
the Greeks borrowed it from the East, but much reason for belief 
the contrary. To regard it as originating in India is opposed to all 
know of the scientific character and tendencies of the Hindus. Ac 
as they are and fond of speculation, they have never shown an aptit 
for the study of external nature, and could not have made the exact i 
long-continued observations of the stars, on which that system m 
have been founded ; their books, indeed, contain no records of as) 
nomical observations. The division of the circle also presents trace 
a Greek origin ; and the Greek names for minute^ hour^ centre^ are foi 
in the Hindu text-books. The Greeks, in fact, are, not unfrequeo 
referred to in the treatises of earlier date, as authorities on astronom: 
subjects. But the Hindus, if they borrowed the Greek astronomy, h 
set upon it the stamp of their own thinking; they have given it 
general, an arithmetical, instead of a geometrical, form ; and have mad 
really valuable improvement by substituting, in their calculations, the si 
of arcs for the chords which were used by the Greek mathematicii 

We must add, however, that Mr. Burgess does not accept these c 
elusions. In a note appended to the article, he sets forth his dissent 
views, maintaining the originality of the Hindu science, and contend 
that the features common to the two systems were either developed 
dependency in both countries, or were imported into Greece from 1 
East 

The value of the work is much increased by a copious index, wh: 
famishes to those who may not care to study it as a whole, the mei 
of finding readily all that it contains on any particular topic 
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V. inSCELLANKOUS SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Interesting discoveries of Saurian and other fossil remains in the 
Red Sandstone of E, Pennsylvania^ in a letter from C. M. Wheatlet, 
Ebq., of Plioeuixville, Pa^ to one of the Editors. — I huve within the last 
three months loade some important diitcoveries in our black shales of the 
Fb<enixville Tunnel. I have found a true '* Bone Bed ^ and liave ob- 
tained from it Saurian Bones of very great interest, whether CUpsisaurus 
Lea, Centemodon Lea, or Omosaurus Leidy, is difficult to determine. 
These fossils are on masses of rock, too large for removal ; they comprise 
wertebra^ ribs, tibia^ femur, coracoid, and other bones. I will describe 
the bones on the masses of rocks as 1 obtained them, viz. : 

On No. 1. Concave vertebra 2^ inches in diameter with spinous pro- 
cess 6 inches long fA>m centre of vertebra, and other bones. 

On No. 2. Part of a very large bone 3-^ inches long measuring across 
largest end 2^ in. and at smallest 2 in. with ribs, vertebra, and other 
bones. 

On No. 8. Fine large bone X inches long, 2 in. diameter at smallest 
end, 8^ inches over condyles. This bone has a lar(/e medullary cavity. 
Another bone on same rock is 10^ inches long, diameter at sraallefit end 
1^ inches : a coracoid on same stone, with other parts. Other pieces 
exhibit ribs, vertebra, s)>inous process, teeth, coprolites, some with scales 
and bones of Ganoid O^hes in them. 

Equisetum caiumnaref very fine specimens 15 to 16 inches in circum- 
ference and 7 in. long, the first time it has been noticed tliis side of 
Richmond (Vp.) CohI Basin. 

Pterozamiies longifolius like those figured in Emmons's North Carolina 
fieport. Oymnoeaalus altematus Eui. Fir Cones^ 3 in. long, I inch 
wide, two species of Estheria, Cypris, Afyaeiies, Pennsylvanicus Conrad, 
and a lot of undetermined fossils — some very like Crustaceans and possi- 
bly remains of Insects. 

2. Upheaval of the sea and inundation at Kahului and Mdliko, Maui, 
Sandwich Islands. — A sudden tide wave occurred on the 2d of December, 
1860, along the coast of East Muui, lying between Kalului and Maliko^ 
and extending farther on toward the Hana district, a distance along the 
shore of some twenty-five miles. The wave, of which there was but one 
on this occasion, rose about eight feet, and resembled the same phenom- 
enon which occurred in that di^trict some twelve or fifteen years ago, and 
which consisted of several waves, following each other at short intervals. 
It took place during the night, and created some consternation among the 
natives. No serious damage was done, though two or three native huts 
at Maliko are reported as having been removed from their foundations, 
and a wharf or staging erected by the new sugar company at the same 
harbor were carried inland and left high and dry, when the water receded. 
These phenomena are no doubt caused by the volcano of Mnuna Loa, 
which by a submarine eruption creates a disturbance in the sea. — Paeifc 
Advertiser, Honolulu, Dec. 12, 1860. 

We look with interest to the tidal register of the Coa<»t Survey to learn 
whether this vibration was felt along the Pacific Coast of this Continent 
at in the more remarkable case of the great upheaval at Jeddo in 1854. 
Am. Joitb. 8cl— Sicovd Snun, Yql. XXXI, No. W.— Mascb, 186L 
39 
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8. Dr, Cooper' 8 reply to Oov, Stevem^a charge of Plagiarism tn T<J.xiXf 
p. 302. — We have received a long letter from Dr. Cooper dated at Sn 
Francisco, Nov. 20, 1860, in whi<3i he reviews the charges of Got. SIi> 
yens with more detail than the public interest in the controfersy wamslK 
or than our space can admit 

Dr. Cooper^s manly explanation of the origin of Gov. Stevena^s oob- 
plaints which we give below, and the laudable spirit which charadenai 
his communication, at once relieves this gentleman from any suspicioii oC 
intentional injustice to Gov. Stevens, and renders the publicatiOD of ocibv 
details needless. 

Dr. Cooper states that he assisted Gov. Stevens largely in the prepara- 
tion of the Chapter on Meteorology. While he disclaims any intentioa 
of appropriating any of Gov. Stevens^s labors, he adds that **' noCking hot 
the accident of his arriving at Washington (in July 1859) after thevoik 
was printed, had prevented his giving credit to Gov.S. for the anthonhip 
of the Chapter on Meteorology. 

" I have oflfered," says Dr. Cooper, ** to Gov, Stevens, in a letter, (wbidi 
he did not wait to receive before publishing his reclamation for mj 
' plagiarism/) to go the expense of an extra title page to the Chapter on 
Meteorology, without mention of rov own name. This can be sent U> 
each owner of a copy to be pasted \u before the Chapter, and will give 
credit more conspicuously, than if his name was in the general title page 
of the book." 

**• I have offered to consider any plan which he may esteera preferaUe.* 

As Dr. Cooper also proposes, ^ to refer to the Editors of this JoamaLtlit 
question of the propriety of his making farther acknowledgments or eoa- 
cessions" — we have only to say, while we believe that Gov. Stevens will 
be satisfied with the disclaimers and explanations of Drs. Cooper and 
Suckley, we cannot doubt that it would have been more satisfactory to all 
parties had the general title page of the ** Contributions to the Natural 
History of Washington Territory," stated in substance '* that these ob•e^ 
vations were made in connection with the Expedition to survey routes 
for a Pacific Railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean near 
the 47th and 40th parallels of N. latitude, under command of Gov. L L 
Btevens." 

4. Fulgurites or Lightning tubes, — Dr. Ilitchcock informs us (Nov, 20, 
1860) that he has received from Dr. A. Cobb, of Montague, Mass., ^spe- 
cimens^ which appcjired to be some kind of slag, more or less tubuUr, 
with tiie cavities glazed on the inside and rough on the outside; looking 
externally somewhat like branched coral ; the branches nearly an inch in 
diameter and fattened. In short, ii was obviously fine sand which had 
been fused by heat on the inside of the mass, so as to form a thin pel- 
licle of brown glass. The specimens were found at Northfield Fanns, m 
Massachusetts, on what was supposed to be an old Indian camping 
ground, or battle-ground." They are obviously fulgurites. 

5. New Meteorites from Jlindostan. — Two meteoric stones fell on the 
28th of Feb., 1857, near the village of Parnallee in Southern HindosUR, 
about noon t'n>m a^cloudless sky — one of them weighing about 37 pouocU) 
has reached this country as a gift from Rev. H. S. Taylor, to whom wi 
owe the history of the fall, to the Cabinet of Western Reserve College^ 
Ohia A description of this stone fvill appear in our next 
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6. RendUofa SdenHfic MMon to India and High Asia 1854 to 1858, 
hf HermoHnj Adolphe and Robert de Schlagintweit, — We have received 
tbe Index to vol. i. of this important work, together with four large maps, 
of which No. 1 shows the rontes taken by the Brothers Schlagintweit 
through India and High Asia ; No. 2 shows the lines of equal magnetic 
dech'nation; No. 3 the lines of equal magnetic dip; and No. 4 the lines 
of equal magnetic intensity throughout India as far north as lat. 40^. 
This work is publif hed in quarto in the best style by Brockhaus of Leip- 
aic, and forms an important contribution to our knowledge of terrestrial 
magnetism. When the entire work has been received we propose to gpve 
a full account of its contents. The maps are very perfect specimens of 
cartography and chromatic printing. 

7. ** The Botanical Society of Canada^ an institution of great prom- 
ise, was established at Kingston, Canada West, on the 7th of December 
last, at a meeting called for the purpose at Queen's College,, the Rev. 
Principal Leitch in the chair. Principal Leiteh is the President of the 
Society, and Prot George Lawson, Secretary. We have read with great 
interest the report of one or two meetings of this Society, at which valu- 
able papers were read, and we learn that arrangements are made lor the 
publication of the botanical papers of permanent interest which are read 
before the Society. 

8. Aisinniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition, — Pro£ 
Hind's interesting narrative of his explorations fn this region (see voL 
xxz, p. 288,) is about to be published by Longmans in London, in an 8vo^ 
the neatly reduced maps for which edition have reached us. 

9. The American Association for the Advancement of Science. — This 
body adjourned to meet at Nashville, Tennessee in April next The Local 
Committee had fixed on the I7th of April, the third Wednesday, as 
the day of meeting. We learn however that there is a possibility the 
Standing Committee, who have charge of the affairs of the Association ad 
interim, acting with the Permanent Secretary, will advise a postponement 
of this meeting for one year, owing to the disturbed condition of public 
affairs. 

OBfTVABT. 

10. Major Johk LbConte. — ^This well known naturalist died at Phila- 
delphia, on the 21st of November, 1860, aged 77, having been born at 
Shrewsbury. N. J., Feb. 22, 1784. He entered the corps of U. S. Engin- 
eers in 1818, and derived his title of Major from that service. Hi^ chief 
contributions to science have been in lx)tany and zoology. Dr. Coates 
has been requested to preface a notice of his life for the Am. Phil. Society. 

11. Charles W. Hacklbt, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
in Columbia College, died in New York, Jan. 1 1, 1 861, of a nervous fever. 
He was bom in Herkimer Co., N. Y., in 1 809, entered the U. S. Military 
Academy at WeBt Point in 1825, and was Assistant Prof, of Matheroatics 
there from 1829 to 1832. Leaving military life he studied theology and 
entered Episcopal orders in 1 835. He was Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of New York from 1833 to 1839*, when he was elected to 
the Presidency of Jefferson College, in Mississippi. From the year 1843 
up to the time of his death he filled the chair of Mathematics in Columbia 
College, N. Y. He was the author of several elementary scientific works 
— a "* Treatise on Algebra," published in 1846, an '* Elementary Coursa 
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on Geometry,*^ which Appeared in 1847, and ^Elements of Trigoiiainilij. 
with their Practical Application to Navigation and Nautical Aatvononj* 

Book Nivncra. — 

12. Illustrated Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus ; by Edwui 
8. Ritchie, No. 313 Washington st, Boston, 1860, pp. 84, 8va Aln 
Ritchie's Catalof/ne of School Apparatus. — Mr. Ritchie*s catalogvei MtMl 
the neatness, skill and good taste with which his appamtus is prepini 
The Illustrated Catalogue enumerates many pieces of phyaicml appaiatai 
not heretofore included in the catalogue of American iDstrament mabu 
Teachers will be agreeably surprised by an examination of the Cataloni 
of School Apparatus to find how much may be done for a veiy mom 
sum in illustrating the principles of physics. 

13. Education: intellectual^ morale physical ; by Hbrbsrt Spmcn, 
Author of " Social States," etc., etc. New York, D. Appleton 4 Co., 
1801. 8 vo, pp. 283. — We have examined this book sufficiently to bs 
able to say that the style of it is vigorous and the matter condensed with- 
out the sacrifice of clearness. It is composed of four eraays, bearing the 
following titles: I. What knowledge is most worth? II. InteHeduI 
E<1ucation. III. Moral Education. IV. Physical Education. Then 
were originally published in the English Reviews. The diacawiOM am 
able and suggestive ; and will, in one particular at least, be likely to 
gratify the students of nature, inasmuch as they warmly inMst on the 
superior advantages of science over languages, in the cultare of yoitL 
The author belongs to the school of Compte, and the deficiencies of hii 
treatise, especially under the topic of moral training, are to be ascribed to 
this circumstance. On the whole, however, while the attentioa of the 
reader is strongly drawn to the profound importance of the general snb- 
ject of education, the views taken in the book are commonly well ns- 
tained. 

We observe also that it is proposed to issue by subscription, Mr. 
Spencer's System of Philosophy, comprising First Principles, 1 vol. The 
Principles of Biology, 2 vols. The Principles of Paychol<^, 2 vok 
The Principles of Sociology, 3 vols. The Principles of Morality, 2 vob. 
Messrs. D. Appleton <fe Co., 443 and 445 Broadway, N. Y., are the 
American publishers. 

VL BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Report of the British A^4so('i•.uion, Aberdeen, 1859. (From the AasodatiOD.) 
London, i860. 8vo, pp. 310 and 812. 

Mairnetical antl Meteoroloirical Ohsierratlons. St. Ilelcna. VoL IL 1844^ 
Printed by the British Government under the superinteudenec of Mjf\j. Gen. Ed- 
ward Sabine. London: Longmans. 4 to, pp. 526. Presented by the BritlAh Got- 
cmment. 

OccoHional papers on the Theory of Glaeiers by James D. Forbes, D.C.L., F.R& 
Edinbun?h : Black. 1859. 8vo, pp. 278. 

Slluria: The history of the Oldest Fossiliferous Rocks, <fcc., by Sir RonEBiCC 
Impey Mt'RCHisoN, <tec., etc. Third eillti«)n (incliKlinj; " The SiUtnan S^ttmL"^ 
London: John Murray. 18">9. 8vo, pp.592, 41 plate«. [The two last valoablA 
work"? by the carelessiicss of a forw.irdmu: a'j^i'Ut reach-.' I us ttP() years after daieJ 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the R^'Ufcnts of the University of the State of "Sew 
York, on the Condition of the State Cabinet of Natural History. Made to the Sea- 
ate, April 10, 1860. Albany, 1860. (See notice on p. 292.) 

The Manufacture of VinefTdr, its Theory and Practice with especial reference to 
the Quick Process; by C. M. Wetherill, Ph.D., M.D. Philadelphia: Lindsay^ 
BlakUtoD. 1860. 12mo, pp. 300. (A review prepared for this No. will appear in ov 
next.) 
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f Geology : desiffned for the use of Colleges ftnd Academiee ; by Ebbv- 
»aa. niustratedDy numerous engravings. Philadelphia: Sawyer, Barnes 
0. 12mo, pp. 200. 

Qlce Report (Af ricnlture). 1850. 8vo, pp. 589. Washington. 
:roleam, and other Distilled Oils ; by Abraham Gbssnbr, M.D.. F.G.B. 
L Balllidre Brothers, N. Y. 1861. (See notice in No. 91, p. 147.) 
si Report of the Country along the line of the Southwestern Branch of 
Railroad In Missouri; by G. C. Swallow, SUte Geologist. St. Louis, 
pp. 03. 

Theory, and Practice of the Electric Telegraph ; by Gsa B. Pbbsgott. 
icknor <& Fields. 1860. i:hno, pp. 46& 

Report of the Board of Regents of the Smitbbomiab In8TITi:tiob^ show- 
(rations, Ac, for 1859. Washington, 1860. 8vo, pp. 450. 
Descriptive Geometry, OrtlioATaphic Projections ; by Edward Wabbbn, 
r Yorlc : John Wiley. 1860. 8vo, pp. 412. (See notice in No. 91 jo. 148.) 
bbicht der Cbemle Physik, Biinenuogie und Geologic lUr 1859. Giessen, 
pp. 903. 

u Survey of Canada. Reports of Progress for the year 1858. Montreal, 
pp. 968. (See notice in No. 91, p. 122.) 

u Survey of New York. Palaeontology : Vol. m. Containing Descrip- 
Igures of the Organic Remains of the Lower Helderbenr Group and Ons- 
itone, 1865-1869. By Jambs Hall. Fart I: Text AllMny : printed by 
ithuysen. 1859. 4to, pp. 582. 

of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. YoL XV. 
(a.) London : H. Bailli^re. i860. 8vo,pp. 816. 

hieol Transnctions of the Royal Society of London^ 1850 to 1859 inclnsive. 
I the Royal Society. 

lerican Cyclopedfa : a Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. An- 
o.,N. Y. VoLXL 8vo,pp. TSa MAC— MOX. 

. J. — ^Les Electro-aninants et Tadhdrence magndtiqne. 8vo, 6 planches. 
i copies. 

) Cimento, Giomale di Flsica, Chimica, E Storea Natorale ; Dlrettori Mat- 
iiA, Mbbbohinl Tomo IX, X, XL Torino, Pisa. 1859-1860. 
re de Chimie Appliriude; Comptes Rendu des ApDlications de la Chimie 
et a l*Etranger par Barrbswil. Tome I et n, 1SS9. 1860. Paris, 
re de Chimie Pure: Compte Rendu des Progr^ de la Chimie Pure en 
. TEtranger par M. Ad. Wurtz. Paris. Tome I et II, 1869-1860. 
logische Garten Organ fQr die Zoologische Gesellschaft der Dr. Wbib- 
mkAirt a. M. Heft 1-ia 1860. 

nisches Notizblatt. Herausg^aben und redigirt von Prof. Dr. Rud. 
1 Frankfhrt a. M. 1860. 

n en Mededeelingen der Koninkl\)ke Akademie van Wetenschappen. 
Natuubkukdb. llende DeeL Amsterdam. G. Van der Post. u60. 
2. 

e, Afdeeling Lbttbrkundb. VHfde DeeL 8vo, pp. 401. 1860. 
aral History Review and Quarterly Journal of Science, by Profs. Hartbt, 
r, HooAN and Wright. London, 1860. 8vo. 

of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. New Series. VoL 
T, Philadelphte, Dec., 1800. 4to, pp. 321 to 4ia 
nciples ; bv Hbrbbrt Sfbhcbr. No. 1. Part I, The Unknowable. New 
Appleton A Co. 1860. pp. 80. (See notice on p. 301) 
lit mr Chemie und Pharmade, correspondenzblatt, Archiv und Kritisehes 
r Chemie, &c Von Dr. E. Erlbnmbtbr und Dr. G. Lewbhstbut. £r- 

to. 

ITRBS. 

al Chemistry. — 

mtal Inm$iry into the CompotUion of some Of the AnimaUfed and stayghtered 
Food ; by John Bbnnbt Lawbs, K.R.S., F.C.S., and Joseph H. Gilbert, 
!.S., (from the Philosofhical Traksactioms, 1859). London. 4to, pp. 

une authors — 

Ing and Manure. Part I. 1849. — ^Report of Experiments on the Corn- 
fattening qualities of different breeds of Sheep. Parts I, II, and IIL — 
Ing. — On the Eoulvalency of Starch and Quolt in Food. — On the Compo- 
Foods, in relation to Respiration and the Feeding of Animals. — Experi- 
ncmiry in the Composition of some of the Anlmiiia fed and slaughtered 
n Food, 
cultural Chemistry, especially in relation to the Mineral llieoiy of Baron 
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AgricnltanQ Memoin by Lawbs and Gilbert, continaed. 

On the tniounts of^ and methods of estimatiu^, Ammonia and Nitric add failib 

water. 

Report to the Right Hon. the Earl of Leicester, on experiments condaetadl^IlL 
Keary, on the Growth of Wheat upon the same Uind for four sacceaalTe yeaiii it 
Holkham Pnrlc farm. 

Reply to Baron Liebig^s Principles of Aaricnltnral ChcmiHtry. 

On the Growth of Wheat by the Lois Weedon system, on the Rothamft«dMl; 
and on the combined Nitroj^en in Soils. 

On the Growth of Barley by different manures, contlnuonaly on the same liaii 
and on the position of the crop in rotation. 

On some points in the Composition of Wheat-grain, itf products in the rnOI, mi 
Bread. 

Report of experiments with different manures on permanent meadow land, (wltli 
labnur appendix). 

Report of experiments on the Growth of Red Clover by different manures. 

Letter on the Utilization of Town Sewnge. 

Discourse on the Composition of the Animal portion of our food, and on ini*' 
latiouH to Bread. (Abstract.) 

On the Sewage of London. 

Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, delivered at the Smithsonian Institntka, 
Dec 1859, by Professor Samuel W. Johnson, of Tale College, ConnecticQt. 

Gboloot.— 

On the Silurian and Devonian rocks of Nova Scotia; by J. W. Dawsox, LLIX, 
F.G.S. 

Notice of Tertiary Fossils fh)m Labrador, Maine, &c., and Remarks on theCI* 
mate of Canada, in the newer pliocene or pleistocene period ; by J. W. Dawbor. 

On the Vegetable Structures in Coal ; by J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.G.8., Ac., Fkia- 
cipal of M'Olll College, Montreal. From the Quarterly Journal of the Geologleil 
Society, Feb. 1860. 

On a Terrestrial Mollusk, a Chilognathous Myriapod, and some new specks of 
Reptiles, from the Coal formation of Nova Scotia ; by J. W. Dawson, IXbD., F.GJb, 
PrlDcl|Ma of M*Gill College, MontreaL 

Menboqini, Ciikv. Jos. : Polnontologie dc L'De do Sardigne. Supplement 4to. 
Turin, 1860. 

On certain theories of the formation of mountains. No. 1. E. Buxjnos, from 
the Canadian Naturalist and Gcol<»gij*t, December, 18G0. 

Description of New Fossils from the Pulceojsoic rocks of the Western States, from 
the Transactions of the Cblcaifo Academy of Sciences, October 11th, 1850; contrib- 
uted by J. 11. McCuESNEY. Extract No. 2. 

Notice of Geological Di-^coveries, made by Ciipt. J. H. Simpson, Topographlol 
Engineers, U. S. Army, In his recent Explorations across the Continent. 

Descriptions of new Organic remains from the Tertlar>', Cretaceous and Jnnnie 
rocks of Ncbnuka; by F. B. Meek and F. V. Hatdbn. By Meek and Enobuiass. 

Descriptions of two new s])cclcs of Carboniferous fossils, brought firom Foit 
Belknap, Texas, by Dr. Mi)ore ; by W. M. Gabr 

Descriptions of hew Carboniferous fossils from Illinois and other Western States; 
by F. B. Meek and A. H. Worthen, of the Illinois State Geological Survey. 

Descriptions of New Species of Crlnoldea from the Carboniferous Rocks of the 
Mississippi Valley; by James Hall. From Jour. Boston Soc Nat. Hist., Jan. 1861. 

The same* in a different imprint Abstract. 

Chemistry.— 

Nuevo Metodo Para el ExAmen de Quimlca en el Establecimlento Cicntiflco de 
Latacunga. Carlos Cassola, Profesor dc Quimlca, Ecuador, 8. A. 

A Manual of Qualitative Analvsls; by D. K. Tuttle, Ph.D., University of Vi^ 
glnla, and C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Union College. Charlottesville, Va., Sdienee* 
todv,N. Y. Albany, 1860. 

On the Amounts of Lead contained in some Sliver Coins; by Charles W. Euot 
and Frank H. Storer. Proceedings of the American Academy, Sept. 11, 1880. 

An Outline fj)r the Quantitative Analysis of Urine ; by Henry Erni, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Medical Chemlstrv and Medical Jurisprudence in Shelby Medioil Col* 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn., 1860. 

MiNERALOGT. — 

Mlncralogie und Chemlsche Geologic. (Kopp*s Jahrb., 18C0.) 

Recherches sur les Pseudoniori>hoses ; par M. Delesse. 

Ermittelung Krystallographlscher Constanten und des grades ihrer ZuTerlia^* 
keit; von H. Daubbr, iUsistentun am K. K. Hof-ldineralien-Cabinete. (I£it51a- 
fehL) Wlen,1860. 
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Mtooire sur lea Formes Cristallines et les Proprl^t^ Optiqaes de la Zoisite, de 
tft SUllmanite et de la Wohl^rite, et Noteaurime Muuvelle Disposition du Micro- 
icope Folarisant ; pur M. Dbscloizeaux. 

On Tetiudymite : reply to Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston ; by F. A. Obnte. 

Der Meteorit von St. Denis- Westrem imk.lL Hof-Minerallen-Cabluete ; von dem 
v. M. W. Uaioinokb. 

Die Calcutia-Meteoriten, Ton Shalka, Fnttepore. Pegn, Assam nnd Segowlee im 
k. k. Hof-MlneFalien-Cabinete ; von dem w. M. W. Uajdinobb. 

Der Meterorit von Shalka in Bancoorali nnd der Piddingtonit ; von dem w. M. W. 

BUlDINOEB. 

Die Meteoriten des k. k. Hof-Mineralien-Cabinetes, am 80 Bfai, 1860; W. Hai- 

DIMOBB. 

ZOOLOOT AND BOTANT. — 

New Unionids of the United States and Northern Mexico. By Isaac Lea, LL.D. 
ko, 15 plates. Philadelphia, Nov., 1860. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. — Catalogue of the described Lepidoptera 
of North America. Prepared for the Smithsonian Institution by John G. Mobbis. 
Washington : Smithsonian Institution, May, 1800. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections.— Check Lists of the Shells of North 
America. Prepared for the Smithsonian Institution, by Isaac Lea, P. P. Cabpen- 
TXB, Wm. Stimpson, W. G. Binnet, and Temple Prime. Washhigton, June, I8ti0. 

Synonymy of the family Cyclades ; by Templb Prime. 

Catalogue of the Fishes of the Eastern Coast of North America from Greenland 
to Qeor^ ; by Theodore Gill. February, 1861. 

Catalogue of the Phsenogamous and Fillcoid plants of Newcastle County. Dela* 
ware : by Edwabd Tatmall. Published by the Wilmington Institute. Wiiming- 
ton, DeL, 1860. 

Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of Ohio ; by J. 8. Nbwbbbbt, M.D. 
Columbus, 1860. 

Additions to the Flora of Wisconsin ; by T. J. Hale, University of Wisconsin. 

Miscellaneous.— 

On Meteorology ; by Professor Joseph Loyebino. of Harvard University. 

Notes on the Apparent Unlversalitv of a principle analogous to Regelation, on 
the Physical Nature of Glass, and on the Probable existence of Water in a state cor- 
responding to that of Glass ; by Edwabd W. Bbatlet, Esq., F.R.S., Ac From 
the Proceeding of the Royal Society, vol. x. p. 450. 

On LuminofUtv of Meteors ft'om Solar Reilexion ; by R. P. Gbeo, F.G.S. 

Binocuhir Vision, theorv of Images on Transparent Media, and the Stereomono- 
■eope ; by C. J. Wisteb, Jr., Germantown, Penn. 

Remarks on the Aurora of August 28, 18.99; by Benjamiiv V. Mab8H. 

Objects and Plan of an Institute of Technology, &c., proposed to be established 
in Boston. Boston, 1860. Prof W. B. Rooebs. 

Notice sur la vie et les traveaux de P. -A. Dufr^nov, suivie d^une llste Bibliograph- 
ique de sea Publications ; par A. D*Abchiac, lue a la Soci^t^ G^ologique de France. 
Dans la Stance dn 21 May, 1860. 

Report on the Uuacals, or Ancient Graveyards of ChirlquL A paper read before 
the American Ethnological Society, by J. Kino Mebrit, M.D. 

Bulletin of the American Ethnological Society. — On a Stone implement ft*om 
New Jersey ; by Dr. John C. Evans, of Pemberton, New Jersey. 

Bulletin of the Wisconsin Agricultural and Mechunlcal Association. Milwaukie, 
1880. 

The Rock Oils of Ohio ; by J. S. Newbebbt. 1859. 

The Penokee Iron Range of Lake Superior, with Reports and Statistics, showing 
its mineral wealth and prospects; by I. A. Lapham. Milwaukee, I860.' 

Description and Key to Nvstrom's Calculator, with Practical Rules and Examples 
for using the same ; by J. W. Ntstbom. 

Report on the condition of the Niagara Railway Suspension Bridge; by John A. 
Robbling, Civil Engineer. 1860. 

Catalogue des Princlpaux apimrells d*Acoustlque qui se fabrequent chcz Rudolph 
Kcbnig, a Paris, Place dn Lyceu Louls-lc-Grand, 5. 1859. 

Science the true basis of Edocatlon.— An Address before the College of California, 
at Oakland, June 14th, 1860; by Chas. Arthtr Ely. Siin Francieco, 1860. 

Modem Warfeire : Its Science and Art ; by Capt. E. B. Hunt, Corps of En^neers, 
U. S. A. Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Newport, R. I., August 4, 1860. From " the New Englander," Nov., 1860. 

Denksehriften der Naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft Isls zu Dresden. Dres- 
den. 1860. 

Natural Selection not inconsistent with Natural Theology : A Free Examination 
of Darwin's Treatise on the Origin of Species, and of its^^erican reviewers ; by 
Aba Grat, M.D., Fisher ProleMor of Natural Hiatory in Harvard UniTen&ty. Cam- 
bridge, IMt 
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niostrated Catalogue of Cbemletl Appamtns exhibited In the EdiiotloadPM^ 
ment of the Museum of Science and Art, South Kensington. L L QrUBn. L» 
dou, 1461. 

A Notice of the origin, progress, and present condition of the Academy ef lUfr 
ral Sciences of Philadelphia ; by W. S. W. Rubcqbhbbiigbr, M.D., SaixeoaCi 
Navy. Second edition, revised and corrected up to January 1, 1800. by the AnAflt 
Philadelphia, 1860. 

Proceedings of the Essex Institute. Vol II, Plart 3. 1867 to 1850. Sftkiii, IMI 

Cliarter, Constitution, By-Laws and List of Officers of the Wieconeln Iialirf 
History Association. Milwaulcee, I860. 

Das Konigliche Mincroiogische Museum in Dresden geschllderi Mif HolMycHi> 
lassung von H. B. Gbimitz. Dresden, 1858. 

VIL PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

JocBNAL or THE AcAD. Nat. Sci. OF Pbiladilphia, (continued fttMn To1.xii;pi 
160.) Vol. IV., Part IV.. (N. S.). conUirn (Dec. I860) Art xii. DeMripdmi of mm 
birds of Western Afnca, in the Museum of the Academy of Naturiu Sdcoesitf 
Philadelphia; John CViwifi.— Art >iii, New Unionidc of the United tttalfl mI 
Nortliem Mexico; Jwae Lea, LL,D. — Art biv. Descriptions of New Specif 
American Tertiary and Cretaceous Fossils ; Wm. M. OtUfb. 



Paoc. OF Acad. Nat. Sn. of Philad. 1860. (Contmned from "w^Lmf. 
160.^ — U6, Plants appearing in flower, in neighborlK>od of Philadelphia from ffk 
to May, 68 species ; 2>r. Z>arracA— 146, Habits of tlie Beaver; iSsNtM.— 147, Oe- 
currence of PkifUL gyrina in cii«tems and water frf>m Artesian wells in AJabeaa; 
Lea — Diminution of petrolium in Pennsylvania Oil wells; JL £. Jioperw ^'lii, It- 
ropean species of shells oif Nova Scotia ; /. Ji. Willit. — Modification of Qort'i bill 
revolving by a galvanic current ; Ji. £. Roger: — Death of B. Henry, M.Dn an u oaeeid. 
—149, Habits of the black Snake; ^. /f./bfmif A.— 149, Rock-boring Mollueca; /Xm. 
— 160, Notes on American Land shells. No. 6; W. G. Binney.^-XbA, Deaerifitkarf 
new s|>ecie8 of Pulroonata in the collection of the Smithsonian Inetitution; W,9, 
Binney. — A list of Shells in the State of Wisconsin; /. A. ZopAom.— 166. OaOAp 
butimis to American Lepidopterology, Na4; Brackenrige Ciemen*, Jf.JE).— Hi 
Description of a new species of Marginella; /. H. Redfieta. — 176, Descriptluai d 
new organic remains fn>m the Tertiary, Cretaceous and Jurassic rocks f>f NebrMki; 
F. B. Meek and F, V. Hnyden, — 186, 'Descriptions of fourteen new apedee of 8dii- 
zostomtp, Anculoifffi and Litha»iiA^ ; Imav Leu. — 188, Catalogue of Birds from the Istk> 
mus of Darien. collected by Lt. N. Michler. U. S. Top. Eng, with notes and deserip* 
tions of new species; John Cannin. — 197, Descriptions of new specif a of Cretap 
ceous Fost^ils from S. America in the collection of the Academy ; W. Ji. O^tbk'^ 
199, Catalogue of plants in fluwer during the month of May near Philaddplaa; 
Dr. Darrach. — 201, Death of G. W. Carpenter noticed by resolution.— SOS. Rs- 
marks on Combustion; R. F. Roger: — On the identity of Ammonites Texanui, 
RoKMEft, and A. vespertinus, Mobtox; W. B. Oabh. — 203, Contributions to Aiotf^ 
lean Lfepidopterology, No. 5 ; Brackenridge Ctemena, M. 2>.— 221, Hemiptera of tbt 
North Paeihc Exploring Expedition under Confrs Rodgers and Ringi^old ; P. JL 
Uhler.~-i:^\, Notes on Shells; T. A. Conra*/.— 238, The -Cutting Ant" of Teal 
(MvaMiCA (Atta) Texana); S. B. Buckley. — 236, Contributions to the Carboniieieui 
Flora of the United States; H. C. Wood, ,/r.— 241, CaUlogue of Uie Colubridcio 
the Museum of the Academy of Nat Scl of Philad., with n«>tes and descriptiiNH cf 
new species. Part 2 ; F. D. Cope. — 267, Synonymy of the Cyclades, a uuniiy of 
Acephalous Mollusca, Part 1. family Cyclas 176 Nos.. SpHiBRiUM 98 N<»a.: TWiipfa 
Prt;/i6.— 802, List of plants in flower near Pliiiadelphia in June, 1860; Dr. Damek 
-~805, Difscriptions of two new species of Uniones from Oeorgiu; three from Mex- 
ico; some Uiiionido? from the United States; six from Alabama; and three exotic 
species ; /. Lea. — 308. Descriptions of new F«>sil Remains collected in Nebraska and 
Utath, by the Expl. Expeditions undfr command of Capt J. U Stmpeoo, of U. 8. T<m, 
Engineers [in advance of the official Report by sanetiim of SecNf Fluydl ; F. B. MmSt. 
815, Notes on the C/oleoptera found at Fort Simpson, Mackenzie River, with ie> 
marks on Nor'hem species: /. L LeCotite. — 821. Synojviis of the ScspfaidiidB of 
U. States ; J. L. LeUonte. — 824, Description of a new species of Ceplialopod, froa 
tlie Eocene of Texas ; W. M. Onbb. — 325, Descriptions of new species of Amerirtt 
Freshwater Fishes ; C. C7. Abboit.-^Z2%, Descriptions of new spedes of Horlk 
American Sevpenti in tlie Mnteum of the Smitfaiooiui lostHatkn, Waahi^;lM; 
Robert if«iiiuco<<.— 889, Notes and dsscriptioiis of new and little ~ 
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ican Reptiles; K D, Cope. — 845, Contributions to American Lepidopter- 
S'o. 6 ; Dr. Br^ckenridije CfemenM. — 363, Observations on the White Moun- 
w Hampshire; J. P. Lexley. — 866, Description of a new species ot Attro^' 
ev., in the Museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia ; 
hott. — Description of a new species of Chatoennts Cuv., from New Jerser ; 
^/.— 366, Descriptions of new Cretaceous Corals from N. Jersey ; W. if, 
i O. H. Horn. — 867, On Milne- Edwards* Synonymy of Xiphigorgia setacea; 
/-re^— 368, Descriptions of Reptiles from Tropical America and Asia; B.D. 
74, Catalogue of Birds from the Island of St Thomas, W. I., collected and 
1 to the Academy of Natural Sciences by Mr. Robert Swift, with notes; /. 
-379, Descriptions of new species of Cnnoidea and Echinoidea from the 
^rous rocks of Illinois, and other Western States ; F, B. Meek and A, H. 
. — 397, Observations upon the Form of the Occiput in the various Races of 
.J, A. 2fei<f 9.^^X1, Systematic Catalogue, with Synonyma, Ac, of Jurassic, 
08, and Tertiary fossils collected in Neln'aska, by the Exploring Expeditions 
i command of Lieut G. K. Warren, of U. S. Topographical Engineers ; F. B. 
I F. V. Hayden. — 433, Observations on American Tineina ; H. T. Stainton, 
escriptions of new Corals in the Museum of the Academy ; G. If. Hom,-^ 
aloguc of Carboniferous Plants in the Museum of the Academy of Natural 
with corrections in Synonymy, descriptions of new species, Ac ; H. C, Wood, 
, Description of several new species of Plants; S. d. Buckley.^~^6, Myr- 
■ta) moiefaciens, * Stinging Ant,' or * Mound-making Ant,' o^ Texas ; 8, S, 
—447, Descriptions of New Carboniferous fossils from Illinois and other 
States; F. B. Meek and A. H. Worthen. — 472, Description of a new apedet 
tu«i, from Chili; C. C. Abbott.— AlZ, Descriptions of four new species of IS, 
1 Cyprinidffi ; C. C, Abbott.— 4^6, Description of new species of Apodal 
the Museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia ; O. O. 
-480, Report upon the Reptilia of the North Pacific Exploring kxpeiditioii, 
mmand of Capt John Rogers, U. S. N.; J/r. F. Hallowell. — 511, List of 
flower in July, August. September and October in the neighborhood of 
)hia; Dr. DarracK — 515, Experiments on the decomposing power of Car- 
d OD alkaline minerals; Dr. R. E. Roger9. — Peat from Atrato River; Dr, 
-Way's electric light; Dt, R. E, Rogers, — 516, Death of Major LeConte an- 
by Mr. Lea, — Resolutions on the occasion by Dr. FisJier. — 517, DescriptioDs 
ipecies of the Reptilian genera Hyperolius, Liuperus and Tropidodipsas ; 
JM.— 518, Descriptions of a new genus and species of Amorphozoon, from 
loeous Formation of New Jersey ; W. M. Gabo. — 519, Description of a new 
f CassiJulus, from the Cretaceous formation of Alabama; W. M. Gabb,-^ 
tk>os to the Carboniferous Flora of the United States, No. 2 ; If. C. Wood, 
, Contributions to American Lepidopterology, No. 6 ; Dr, B, CUmemr^ 
ter criticising Gabb's Catalogue of Cretaceous Fossils; J, Marcou, — Response 
me ; Mr. CMb. — 549, List of the recent Eurydosanrian reptiles represented 
iuaenm of the Acad. Nat Sci.; Mr. Cope. — 551, The Humming Birds of 
Rafael Monte* de Oca, of Jalapa, Mexico. — 558, Catalogue of the Colu- 
tbe Museum of the Acad. Nat ScL of Philadelphia, Parts ; E. D. Cope,— 
icriptions of some new species of Tertiary Fossils from Chiriqui, Central 
; W, M. Gabb. — 568, Descriptions of three new species of Starfishes from 
Lucas; John Xantus. — Descriptions of two new species of Pimelodus, from 
C, C. Abbott. — 569, Descriptions of new North American Coleoptera, in 
let of the Entomological Society of Philadelphia ; Geo, H. Horn, 
siCAL DRPAaTMENT of the Acad. Nat Set Philad., JAN., 1860. — 1, Remarks 
in the Anatomical Diagnosis of Cancer ; Dr. J. J. Woodward — On Corroval- 
ystalline principle from Corroval ; Dr. Mitchell. — Poisonous qualities of 
)f sweet oil of wine ; Mr. Powel. — FEB. — 2, Method of painting wet ana- 
>reparations ; D. H D. Sehmidt.—Z, Tumors from stomach of a horse con- 
aenatoid worms ; Dr». Lndy and Darrach. — Arrest of development ; Dr, 
-APRIL. — 4, On the physical and chemical characteristics of Corroval and 
> recently di.«covcrcd vurietics of Woorara and on a new alkaloid consti- 
eir active principle ; Drit. W. A, Hammond and 8. W. Mitchell. — MAT. — 
of the Shad of the Atlantic Coast of the United States (Alota eapidmima) 
'oDctions of the pyloric ooeca ; Dr, E. R, Mordeeai, 
>UB. Sol— Second Sbribs, Vol. XXXI, No. 90.— Maboh^ 1861. 
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PaocEVDixGs Boston See. Nat. Hist., (oofitinucd from p. 156.) 1861. JAITUAII 
—889, Masfi (»f BiUcious slate, presented to the Society in the Dame of Vena 
Enston, coiitaioiDg the imprints of shells, ami an account of the diMOfeiT 4 
thetw fussils in scmdc qf tiic pebbles of the con|rk>meratc of that rvgioo ; Prof. V. 
B. Roffct'i.-^V,^\, On the causes which g^ve rise to the generally elongated fcm 
and purHlltil avrangemont of the (above) pebbles; Prof. W, £, J^offen.'^tM^iM- 
marks u{>on the frrr>up of rucks constituting; the base of the Palffozoic series in At 
United States ; Prof. A'«)/;'Tit.'*«S96, Cast taken from tlie surface of a \Aodt of ni 
sandstone, containiijg the' impressions of bonct), Apparently of an omilkic ckandir; 
Prvf. It". Ji. Ropern. — On tl>e nge of the Luke Superior Sandstones, in reply to ^vi 
Rollers; O. 7\ jnrkxon. — S98, Further on same suDJect ; L. Affouixwind Ir.AJZifira 
— FKURU AKY.— 400. Descriptions of slkells collected by the North Piicific EmIof 
ing Kxpedition: i>r. A. A. (/ou/d^09. Imfires-Mons of fossil shells from anidnd 
in Saco River, obtained from a boulder two hundred feet abore I he level of the sea; 
Prof. W. B. Hotjera. — Young growing cactus, from the rirer Gila; Jnltt MunviL^ 
AccouTit of oUiervationrt on tJie coiling of the tendrils of the winter squash; Pr^m 
W. B. B<^cr».—4\\ t On the habits of a species of honiet (Veapa), whieli buikiiili 
nest in the ground ; Prof. ./. Wyman. 

Canapian NA-a'AALisT and Geoi.oqist: (continued from vol. xxx, pk 166.) Vol 
V, JUXK. — 101. Xew Specie:) of Fossils from the Lower Silurian Rocks of CsMdi: 
£. BiiliHrfM. — 177, N«»tici's of the Life of the lato Professor George Wilson of Sdia- 
burgh. — 1S8, Nittice of Tertiary Fo<^iU from Labrador. Maine, Ac, and Remarks oa 
tlie Climate of Ciinada in the Newer Pliocene or Pleistocene periotl ; J. W, Dvmm. 
—200. Abridged sketch of the life of Mr. David Douslas.— 'J15, Letter from Mr.D. 
W. Bfiidle, St! Catherines. C. W.— til 0, Jteport of meeting of Brit. Assoc, at Aberdeen 
— 222, Coinrauuieation by Dr. J).iwson to the Geol. Soc. of London. — 228, Distriba- 
tion of Forest-* in Xorth' America. — 227, Catalogue of Coloptcra from the H. & 
Territories.— AUGUST.— 241, A Systematic List of Lcpidoptera collected iatht 
vicinity of M«»ntrcal; II": »S'. JA. TiTV^au.— 507. Abridged sketch of tlie life of Mr. 
David Douglas.— 27V. On the Track of an Animal latelv found in the Ptotidim 
Formation; Sir W. K. Zor/uM.— 285. Ni>te!« on the Coal Fields of Pictou; H, PmU, 
— 203. On new ]oraliti(>s «.>f Fo.ssiliferous .Silurian Kock.4 in Eastern NoTa Scotia; 
P(v. D. JfoHft/r/ntTt. — 2l»i.», Note on a s|>ocimcn oi Mrmtbrauchua lateralis^ takcail 
London, C. W. ; W. Sautnlrs. — 301, On some new species of Fossils from the Lin^ 
stone ne.ir I'ojnt Levi opposite QueU-c; J-S. Bi//htgK.—Z'2o, llie Oil Wells of Mscca 
— OCTOBKR.— 32y. Abridge.! sketch of the life of Mr. David Douglas.— 34», 1 
Holiday Vi>it t<^ ilie Acton Copper Mines. — ;>t>S, Xotc^ on the Earthquake of OctO' 
bcr. l.sViO.^Dl<:Ci:.MBKK.— 400, On certain Theories of the forniatiou of MouDtsina 
£. BillitHrn. — i'2o. Notes on Birds wintering in and around Montreal; //. G. 1 nuwr, 
Jr. — loO, Notts on Al)orijjinal Antiiiuities recently discovered in the Island of Hoar 
treal. — HUj, On an undeseribed F4>ssii Fern from the Lower Coal measures of Now 
Scotia; J. W. I)aw>ton. — IGl, Note on a specimen of JV'ia/ra. cidlected by Mr. & 
S. Fowler. — 402, Notes on Relics of the Reel Indians of Newfoundhind, collected 
by Mr. Smith McKay. — 472. Remarks on the Fauna of the Quebec group of Rocki^ 
and the Primordial Zone of Canada; Sir W. K. J^tnun. 

Transactio.ns ok thk Acaoemv of Scikxck o*" St. I^ouis, (ctmtinaed from toL 
pvi, p. 15G.) No. n of Vol. I, pp. :;o5-525, 8vo with plates.— p. 341. The Geokf* 
ical Structure of the ", Jornada del Muerto," New Mexico; Dr. O, G. Shumari,'^ 
S5G, An Astronumical In<cription eonceriting the year 1722 B. C, explained \n J9r. 
O. Sft/ffarth.'^'i^'t, Notice of Fossils from the Permian Strata of Tescas and Xev 
Mexico; Dr. B. /'. Shumord — 41t>, Notes on Comparative Organotaxis; T, C.BA' 
gard. — Ui\, Two new Diipciims Grasses of the United States, with 8 plates; Dr. ft 
JHugehnntin. — llo, Tliird Series of De5'crif)tions of Hrvozoa from the Palieoioic Roda 
of the Western States -and Territories, with 4 plates;*//..^. yro»»/.— 453, Svsteoittic 
Arrangement of thi* .Species uf the Genus Cuscuta; G. Enffehnann. — 524, Meteoro- 
logical Table for ltj5H, maile from observations in St. Louis; i)r». WUliztitvM^ 
Ji'uffehnonn.—^o. 4, ^'ol. I, pp. 527-72G. ISrti).- 527. A remarkable PapyrussfltjU, 
written in Hieratic iliaractiT, alwut 1050 ?». 0. ; G. Se'/farth. — 639. Critical reHMiki 
on Chani}>ollion and Heni»uf ; 0\ 6>///fi/rM.^5rt9, Notice of a new 0|iecic« of Plitf- 
crinus and other fossiU from the Mountain Limestone of Illinois and Iowa: A. a. 
Worthcn. — 571, Descriptions of Bryozoa, 4th Series; H. A. Pronl. — 682, Obsertfr 
tions upon the Cretaceous Strata of Texas; B. K Shumard. — 590, Deicriptioiiiof 
new Cretaceous Fossils from Texas ; B. K Shumard,-'6lO, Notes on the Owkigysf 
Xhnsas and Nebraska; J. Marcou.— ^\^, ^\,T^\:vgnLi^\Asxi\. KttvuijKmeQt of tlie Rodi 
ofKeDtuiikji8.8.Lyon. ♦♦******* 
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Abt. XXVII. — The Aurora^ viewed as an Electric Discharge he* 
tween the Magnetic Poles of the Earth, modified by the EarlJCs 
Magnetism ; by Benjamin V. Marsh. With two plates. 

It was shown by Dalton that the appearances presented by 
the Aurora could be explained by supposing the existence of 
horizontal bands of luminous matter nearly at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian, and of columns parallel to the dipping needle, 
— the former constituting the auroral " arch,"and the latter the 
" streamers " — and he suspected that the streamers either stood 
upon the arch, or depended from it. 

Subsequent observations have confirmed the reality of these 
bands and columns, and have shown that, ordinarily, the stream- 
ers stand upon tJie arch as a base. When the arch is nearly over- 
head we see the streamers through it, as through a curtain, and 
have no means of determining which is the more distant, both 
being in the same direction from the eye. But when, as more 
frequently happens, the whole display lies far to the north of us 
we can observe clearly the relative position of the parts. Wo 
then see an arch stretching over the northern horizon, with 
streamers standing upon the arch and not extending below it. 
The tops of the streamers may be at very unequal elevations but 
their bases will generally be found arranged in the regular curve 
of the arch — although when there are two concentric arches the 
streamers from the lower may appear to extend into the upper 
and thus render the phenomenon more complicated. 

The auroral arch as seen over the northern horizon is gener- 
ally a perfect and regular arc of a circle, its highest point being 

Alf. JouB. Sol— Segokb Ssbus, Vol. XXXI, No. 9a— Mat, 1861. 
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nearly on the magnetic meridian and its extremities resting npon 
the horizon. This being true in all longitudes where observa- 
tions have been made, it necessarily follows that the arch is always 
part of a circle, the centre (or rather the pole) of which corres- 
ponds very nearly to the magnetic pole of the earth. 

In the great display of August 28th, 1859, the arches seemed 
to centre in the northeast as seen from California, nearly in the 
north from Philadelphia, and in the northwest as seen from 
England. So that there is great reason to suppose they were 
rings^ more or less perfect surrounding the north magnetic pole^ and 
parallel to the surface of the earth beneath them. 

In the Journal of the Franklin Institute for November, 1869, 
I gave what appeared to me satisfactory evidence that on that 
occasion at half past 9 P. M. the most southern of these rings was 
about 300 miles wide (its northern margin bein^ vertical over 
Newburyport, Mass., and its southern over Frederick, Maryland), 
and that it was about 43 miles from the earth — also that streamers 
near 680 miles in length and several miles in diameter, springiog 
from this ring as a base, extended to a height of near 600 miles 
from the earth, the tops of the most southern streamers being 
vertical over Norfolk and being distinctly visible fix)m Havana 
where they extended 23 degrees above the northern horizon. 
These streamers had a rapid but steady motion from east to west^ 
that is they revolved around the nortJi magnetic pole of the earth in 
that direction. 

In this case then the lowest part of the auroral display being 
more than forty miles from the surface of the earth, where the 
rarity of the air must be fully equal to that attainable with the 
best air-pump, and the highest, extending far beyond what is 
ordinarily supposed to be the extreme limit of the atmosphere, 
it must be very difficult to imitate the whole phenomenon exper- 
imentally even if the subject were fully understood. But I 
desire to call attention to the very striking agreement between 
some of the essential features of the aurora, and phenomena 
observed by Pliicker and Gassiot in their recent investigations in 
reference to the electric discharge in vacuo. 

Prof. Pliicker of Bonn, in a series of experiments on "the 
action exerted by a magnet on the luminous electric discharge 
passing through a tube or other glass vessel which contains re- 
sidual traces of any gas or vapor," by passing the discharge from 
an induction coil through large Torricellian vacuum-tubes "of a 
cylindrical shape into which long wires enter from both ends," 
has succeeded in showing that the electric light passing from the 
negative wire towards the positive is "bent by the magnet into 
curves and surfaces." 

He says (Proceedings of Eoyal Society, vol. x, No. 88, p. 268) 
" The magnet acts on this light in a peculiar way, having no 
analogy with phenomena hitherto observed. I easily discoyered 
the law giving in aU. caaea Xk^ ex«£X ^<^»f!xv\fCvs^^t\^ ^henome- 
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noa. The light emanating from any not isolated point of the 
negatiye wire and diverging in all directions towards the interior 
8urfiBM5e of the surrounding tube is bent by the actum of the magnet 
into the magnetic curve which passes through this point" 

"Such a curve is the only one along which an electric current 
can move without being disturbed by the magnet. It equally 
represents the form which a chain of infinitely small iron needles 
absolutely flexible, and not subjected to ^vity, would assume if 
attached with one of its points on the point of the negative wire. 
It is well known that a magnetic curve is completely determined 
by one of its points. Therefore the whole light starting from all 
the different points of the negative wire unll be concentrated within 
a surface generated by a variable magnetic curve.^ 

" The negative light partly depends upon the substance of the 
wire. Particles of it, either pure or combined with the included 
gas, are carried off to the interior surface of the tube, which 
when platina wires are used, consequently is blackened. If not 
acted upon by the magnet all the parts of the surfrice surround- 
ing the platina wire become black ; if acted upon, only that line 
along which the surface of the tube is intersected by the magnetic sur- 
face is blackened. In this case therefore the particles separated from 
the wire move along magnetic curves.*^ 

" The importance of the use of magnetic curves or lines of 
magnetic force, in experimental researches, has been shown by 
several philosophers, especially Mr. Faraday. Hitherto only filings 
of iron enabled us to give, in peculiar cases, an imperfect image 
of these curves. We may now trace through space such a curve in 
the most distinct way and illuminate it with bright electric light" 

Dr. J. Baker Edwards, who subsequently made somewhat sim- 
ilar experiments, in speaking of the light of the electric dis- 
charge through an exhausted tube, says, (Proceedings of Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, No. 14, 1859, 1860, 
p. i34), " When this column of light is made to fell over the 
pole of an electro-magnet it is attracted in the direction of the 
magnetic curves and rotates rapidly around the magnet^ the direc- 
tion of its motion being reversed when the polarity is altered or 
the direction of the current is changed."* 

Now if in these experiments we suppose the electro-magnet to repre- 
sent the magnetism of the earth — the negative wire the auroral ^*arch*' 
— and the lines of magnetic light the auroral ^^ streamers" are not 
the phenomena Absolutely identical? 

* On page 681 of the second edition of Silliman's Physics, recentlj published and 
which I had not seen when the above was written, is a figure and description of 
Geiasler^B form of an apparatus first contrived by De la Rive to exhibit this rota- 
tion. Prot S. says, ** if an electro-magnet is enclosed in the electrical egg, and a 
Tery perfect vacuum is made within it, when the induction current is caus^ to flow, 
the eiectrical stream it teen to revolve in a steady and easy manner about the magnet, 
the dirsothn of its motion oorresponding to the polarity of the magnet. 
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In an aurora the centre of the corona being the vanishing 
point of the nearly parallel streamers which compose it, it is 
evident that a streamer having its base exactly in this centre 
(as a 6 or cd, fig. 1, Plate V,) must be seen absolutely endwise, 
and must appear merely as a bright spot in the centre of the 
corona — the line drawn from the base oi this streamer to the eye 
of the observer (at A, or B, fig. 1) being a continuation of its axis. 
But it is found that this line always coincides with the direction 
of the axis of the dipping needle, at whatever place the obser- 
vation is made, and, smce the position of the dipping needle at 
any point on the surface of the earth is such that its axis lies in 
the magnetic curve passing through that point, it necessarily 
follows that the axis of the streamer in question most lie in a con- 
tinuation of this magnetic curve, which for so short a distance 
may be treated as a straight line. Hence we must conclude thai 
every auroral streamer lies wholly in Vie magnetic curve which pas^ 
tfvrongh its base. 

But an electric discharge from the parts of the atmosphere 
overlying the vicinity of the north magnetic pole, in passing 
toward the south magnetic pole, would, according to the law of 
Prof. Pliicker, be compelled by the magnetism of the earth, to 
move along the magnetic curve passing through the point from 
which it starts. Hence as we find the auroral streamers occu- 
pying this very curve, presenting every appearance of streams 
of electricity, and revolving around the magnetic pole of the 
earth, just as Dr. Edwards observed the electric streams to do 
around the pole of the magnet, we seem justified in concluding 
that they really are currents of electricity passing from the auroral 
arch on their way to tlie south magnetic pole^ or perhaps to a oorres- 
ponding arch surrounding it. (See fig. 1, Plate V.) 

If so it will probably be found that the phenomena in the 
two hemispheres, although simultaneous, are not identical, just 
as the appearances in the electric discharge in vacuo are widely 
different at the positive and negative terminals. 

It is true that we have succeeded in tracing the streamers only 
five or six hundred miles, out of the many thousands they must 
traverse to reach their destination in the southern hemisphere, hut 
their illumination even thus far beyond the supposed limits of the 
atmosphere is probably due in part to particles of matter carried 
from the arch, just as portions of the platinum wire were con- 
veyed by the currents to the surface of the glass in the experi- 
ments of Prof. Pliicker — and the invisibility of the streamers 
beyond this point may result from their great distance from the 
observer combined with the greater diffusion of the current and 
the absence of matter to be illuminated.* 

* The experiment of Prof. Pliicker shows that electric currents haTe a powarfbl 
tendenej to transport portions of the electrode, the cohesion of even so hard a sob- 
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Whatever may be the material constituting the auroral arch, 
it does not seem capable of penetrating the denser portions of 
the atmosphere but rather glides over them with a horizontal 
motion. Its observed form and motions may perhaps be most 
readily explained by supposing it to ori^nate as a horizontal 
stratum of cloud, of a circular form, having its centre vertical 
over the north magnetic pole. Such a cloud, if repelled by this 
pole and attracted by the south magnetic pole, must, in com- 
mencing its motion southward (if there be any coherence between 
its parts) be converted into a ring, which would glide over the 
upper surface of the atmosphere, its diameter constantly increas- 
ing, like that of a circular ripple in water, as it moved towards 
the magnetic equator. In this case the ring itself would always 
occupy the position of a magnetic parallel of latitude ; and the 
part of it visible from any place on the surfisu3e of the earth 
would appear as an arch with its ends resting upon the horizon 
and with its highest point on the magnetic meridian. Other 
similar clouds successively formed over the pole and then im- 
pelled southward would present the same phases, and when 
they were sufficiently near to each other, an observer would see 
several concentric arches, as is the case in some auroral displays. 

The material composing the arch seems, in the steaainess 
and mildness of its light, its rolling motion, and cloudy appear- 
ance, strikingly to resemble the " glow " which is frequently 
seen in electnc discharges in vacuo and which is very remarka- 
ble in some forms of the "stratified discharge." In the *' Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society," vol. x, Nos. 88 and 89, Mr. J. 
P. Gassiot^ in giving the results of numerous experiments upon 
the electric discharge through his carbonic acid vacuum tubes, 
describes many varieties of the " stratified discharge." In some 
instances several luminous cloud-like concentric envelopes sur- 

■tance as platinum being insufficient to resist it ; and the great height to which 
auroral streamers are seen to extend renders it probable that their yisibility is doe 
to matter so transported from the auroral arch — and since they are illuminated in- 
staDtaneouiljr throughout their whole length, the velocity of the particles of matter 
carried up must approximate to that of electricity itself. 

The auroral columns shooting up instantaneously to such immense heights and 
maintaining their rectilinear form while revolving, as they frequently do, with great 
ang^ular Telocity around the magnetic axis of the earth are strikinffly analogous to 
the tails of comets shot out from the nucleus with inconceivable velocity and main- 
taining their rectilinear form while sweeping around the sun, in perihelion, notwith- 
standing their prodigious length and great angular velocity. 

Comets frequently approadi so near to the sun that we might well expect devel- 
opments of electric energy incomparably surpassing anything presenting itself upon 
the earth ; and if auroral currents can transport particles of our atmosphere to a 
distance of sereral hundred miles beyond its limits we may readily conceive that 
similar forces may carry portions of the extremely rare material composing the en- 
Telope of a comet to a aistanco of even millions of miles from the nucleus. The 
snspicion may therefore be indulged that the tail of a comet simply indicates the 
posiiicn of a stream of electricity rendered visible by its iUitmination of particles of 
nuUier which U it eoiutanUy transporting from the nucleus with the vdocity of dee- 
trieity iiseJf. 
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rounded one of the terminals, whilst in others cloud-like masses 
of light were successively developed from one of the terminals, 
whence they passed towards the other terminal and were thus 
arranged in a line between them — their development being 
greatly promoted by the presence of a powerful magnet 

With a water-battery of 8500 cells, these are represented as 
faint and cloudy in their appearance ; and with Grove's nitric- 
acid battery of 400 cells altnough the action was so intense that 
they became extremely bright they still retained their cloud-like 
jform and motion. In describing experiments made with this 
battery, the exhausted receiver being placed between the poles 
of the large electro-magnet of the Royal Institution, Mr. G. s^ 
"On now exciting the magnet with a battery of ten cells, effal- 
gent strata were drawn out fix>m the positive pole and passing 
along the upper or under surface of the receiver, according to the 
direction of the current. On making the circuit of the magnet 
and breaking it immediately, the luminous strata rushed from 
the positive, and then retreated, clovd following cloud with a delib- 
erate motion, and appearing as if swallowed up by the positive 
electrode." 

In another experiment with the nitric-acid battery Mr. G. 
says, " four or five cloud-like and remarkably clear strata came 
out from the positive." These were large lens-shaped masses 
arranged at regular intervals between the terminal wires, their 
flattened surfaces facing these terminals, as shown in fig. 2, 
1. V, which is copied from Gassiot's figure (Proceedings of 

yal Society, vol. x. No. 39, p. 401). 

]S"ow if in this case we imagine a small glass globe placed 
with its centre directly between the wires, it is evident that 
each of these cloud-like discs as it "came out from the positive" 
towards the negative terminal, must, while passing the glass 
globe be pierced by it, and be converted into a ring, (see fig. 3,) 
just as the auroral cloud was supposed to take the annular form 
m gliding over the spherical surface of the non-conducting at- 
mosphere. 

This part of the auroral display may therefore prove to be some 
modification of the ^^ stratified discharge " — the magnetic poles of the 
earth being the terminals, and the auroral arches being analogous to 
the chud'like masses of light or glow described by Gassiot^ the mag- 
netism of the earth aiding in their development,* 
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* The following description of another of these experiments also 
ti^e of auroral phenomena : 

** With the inductive coil the discharge in 146 exhibits a large clond-Uks lami- 
Dosity on the plate, which in those experiments was always mad« th« negatirs 
terminal On the positive wire minute luminous spots were visible. At ifUmvtl* 
apparently hy aame sudden energelic aetiony flatkes of bright stratified light wtmU 
dart through the vacuum, but by carefully adjusting the contact breaker the dts* 
diarge could be made to pass, producing a white glow on the negative platan 
without, to the eye affording any appearance of an intermittent disdbtarge.* 
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Whatever may be the material constituting the auroral arch, 
it does not seem capable of penetrating the denser portions of 
the atmosphere but rather glides over them with a horizontal 
motion. Its observed form and motions may perhaps be most 
readily explained by supposing it to ori^nate as a horizontal 
stratum of cloud, of a circular form, havmff its centre vertical 
over the north mametic pole. Such a cloud, if repelled by this 
pole and attracted by the south magnetic pole, must, in com- 
mencing its motion southward (if there be any coherence between 
its parts) be converted into a ring, which would glide over the 
upper surface of the atmosphere, its diameter constantly increas- 
ing, like that of a circular ripple in water, as it moved towards 
the magnetic equator. In this case the ring itself would always 
occupy the position of a magnetic parallel of latitude ; and the 
part of it visible from any place on the sur&ce of the earth 
would appear as an arch with its ends resting upon the horizon 
and with its highest point on the magnetic meridian. Other 
similar clouds successively formed over the pole and then im- 
pelled southward would present the same phases, and when 
they were sufficiently near to each other, an observer would see 
several concentric arches, as is the case in some auroral displays. 

The material composing the arch seems, in the steadiness 
and mildness of its light, its rolling motion, and cloudy appear- 
ance, strikingly to resemble the " glow " which is frequently 
seen in electric discharges in vacuo and which is very remarka- 
ble in some forms of the "stratified discharge." In the *' Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society," vol. x, Nos. 88 and 89, Mr. J. 
P. Gassiot, in giving the results of numerous experiments upon 
the electric discharge through his carbonic acid vacuum tubes, 
describes many varieties of the " stratified discharge." In some 
instances several luminous cloud-like concentric envelopes sur- 

Btance as platinum being insufficient to resist it ; and the great height to which 
auroral streamers are seen to extend renders it probable that their yisibility is dae 
to matter so transported from the auroral arch — and since they are illuminated in- 
stantaneously throughout their whole length, the velocity of the particles of matter 
carried up m%ut approximate to that of electricity itself. 

The auroral columns shooting up instantaneously to such immense heights and 
maintaining their rectilinear form while revolving, as they frequently do, with great 
angular velocity around the magnetic axis of the earth are strikingly analogous to 
the tails of comets shot oat from the nucleus with inconceivable velocity and main- 
taining their rectilinear form while sweeping around the sun, in perihelion, notwith* 
standing their prodigious length and great angular velocity. 

Comets frequently approadi so near to the sun that we might well expect devel- 
opments of electric energy incomparably surpassing anything presenting itself upon 
the earth ; and if auroral currents can transport particles of our atmosphere to a 
distance of several hundred miles beyond its limits we may readily conceive that 
similar forces may carry portions of the extremely rare material composing the en- 
T elope of a comet to a aistanco of even millions of miles from the nucleus. The 
suspicion may therefore be indulged that the tail of a comet aimply indicates the 
pontion of a stream of electricity rendered visible by its illumination of particles of 
matter vhieh it is eonttanily tran»pcrting from the nudeus with the vdocity of dec 
trieity itself 
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nation; and for several hundred miles from the earth these 
curves are thus '* traced through space in the most distinct wtj 
and illuminated with bright electric light" — and further that the 
magnetism of the earth also causes these luminouB currents and 
the electrified matter composing -the arch to revolve around the 
magnetic pole of the earth, giving them the motion from east to 
west or from west to east, which the streamers and the compo- 
nents of the arch are observed to have. 

DSSCRIFTION OF PLATES. 

PL V. FlQ. 1. * 

N and S — The North and South magnetic poles of the earth. 

n and « — The poles of an Imaginary magnet represenUng the mignetHn of 

the earth. 
A, A^ B, and B' — Points on the surface of the earth. 
abf cdf a'b't e'd^ Ac. — Auroral streamers. 
tf and t'f — Sections of auroral arches. 
Z — ^The direction of the zenith to an obsenrer at A. 

The arrows show the position of the dipping needle at the aereral points A, A', 
B and B' — and the dotted lines represent the magnetic conrea passing tbv^gli 
AandB. 

An observer at A sees a corona haring its centre at a — the streamer ah bdqg 
seen endwise as a mere spot of light, and the streamers surroundinig it appearisg 
to diverge from it in all directions. 

An observer at B sees a corona having its centre at c. 

FiQ. 2 — Is copied from Gkusiot's figure. 

Fxo. 3 — Represents an imaginary modification of the same experiment 

PL VI, FiQ. 4. 

N and S — The North and South magnetic poles of the earth. 

The East and West bands represent auroral arches, upon which stand the stretm- 
ers. The dotted lines represent magnetic curves, and the arrow on one of the srchM 
shows the direction in which the streamers, and the components of the arch revolfed 
on the 28th of Aug., 1869. 

Philadelphia, Jan. dlst, 1861. 



Art. XXVIII. — Remarks upon the Atoll of Ebon, in Micronesia; 

by E. T. DoANE. 

We will begin our remarks upon the Atoll of Ebon by refer- 
ring in a general way, first, to that section of Micronesia which 
embraces it, known as the Marshall Islands. The name is that 
given by Krusenstern in honor of Capt. Marshall who made the 
first discoveries there in company with Capt. Gilbert The dis- 
coveries date back seventy-two years ; the first island was seen 
in 1788, the last being discovered only in 1824. 

The whole group lies within the longitudes 166° and 172° 
east, and 4° 89' and 12° north latitude. Of the atolls of the 
group, some are large, measuring forty, fifty, and sixty miles in 
circumference, while others are mere bank-reefe, two or three 
miles in circumference. Of the large islands, we msy mention 
Jcduit or Bonham's Rimski Korsakt^, or Rong-rik and Rong4abj 
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and MMe or the Mulgrave Islands. Of the mere bank-ree&, we 
may mention Ktli or Hunter's and Lib or Princess Island. And 
we would here remark, perhaps no group of the Pacific presents 
a more tangled mass in tne nomenclature of its islands, than does 
the Marshal Islands, and especiallj the Balik range. Some of 
the terms we have given above may perplex the reader as he 
attempts to trace them out on ordioary charts. 

The Marshall Islands are divided by a deep sea about one 
hundred and fifty miles wide — ^into two chains — ^the Eastern or 
Badakf and the western or Balik, Their general bearing is 
N.W and S.E. The Eastern chain possesses thirteen atolls and 
the western sixteen. The general features of these atolls are 
similar to those of most coral islands. They are low — the 
reef-rock in none probably measuring more than ten or twelve 
inches in elevation. In form, however, there is much diversity. 
Mille or Mulgrave island is nearly a parallelogram — Majuro or 
Arrowsmith is oval ; Ebon circular — ^while Jaluith or Bonham's 
Island and Arlinglab-Iab or Elmore Islands, and many others, 
are without any definite forms. 

The atolls vary in fertility. Those south of 8° north latitude 
possess, from all native accounts, the most fertile islets and the 
most available soil. Their fertility may be accounted for from 
the fact, that more rain falls upon them. They are more affected 
by the equatorial belt of "constant precipitation" which is ever 
oscillating backwards and forwards over them. Dead leaves 
and wood rapidly decay. 

It is an interesting fact, anomalous to the general features of 
coral islands, vide Dana's Coral Is. p. 24 — ^that the Jeeward side 
of these islands possesses the largest body of land. Indeed the 
windward side of many of these islands is entirely destitute of 
land — or possesses it only in small islets. On Mille or Mulgrave 
Islands and MajurOj Arrowsmit/i, JaluM, Bonham's Islands and 
E^n islands which the writer has visited, this is emphatically 
true. The windward side of Majuro is possessed only of small 
islets, while the leeward side is one continuous strip of land, 
twenty-five miles long. Jaluith is much like this ; perhaps, how- 
ever, it has not so continuous a piece of land on the leeward 
side — though there is here the most fertile soil. On Ebon this 
is likewise true. 

An explanation of this fact may perhaps be found, in the 
strong winds — the "N.E. trades" sweeping with all their force 
for one half the year over these reefs. These strong winds and 
the heavy sea they raise, tend to sweep off" the material which 
might accumulate there ; and bearing some portion on across 
the lagoon to the leeward side is there lodged, and helps forward 
most rapidlv the accumulation of the ** beach formation." 

The tact has'been stated, that the northern atolls of the Mar- 
Am. Joub. Sol— Sboohd Ssbxu, Vol. XXXI, Na 98.— Mat, 1861. 
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shall islands are rather subsiding than otherwise ; yide Dana's 
Coral Is^ p. 184. It may be asked, is this not rather appaient 
tban real r May not the small amount of wooded lana found 
there — ^for this is the basis of the statement — ^be owing rather to 
the heavy seas and winds which there prevail? The natives 
ever speak of the heavy winds of that latitude, 12° K. Islands 
have been desolated by them. We feel disposed to ofifer this as 
a solution of the fieict. 

Another fisu^t, we would state as common to the whole group 
— ^is the existence of large ship channels on almost every side of 
the lagoon. Milk possesses four large ones — three of them, 
and one, the largest of all, on the windward side. Jaluuk has 
its reef pierced by as many — and much in the same position. 
While Majuro has its channel on the windward side only, and 
JEbon on the leeward, we cannot speak of more from personal 
observation — though the natives say the other islands possess 
many channels and in much the same position of those aboye 
mentioned. 

With these remarks upon the general features of the Marshall 
islands, we proceed to remark upon the atoll of Ebon. 

The position of this atoll is 4^*39' north latitude, 168^49' 30" 
east longitude. This is the position, &om the anchora^ of the 
ship ** Morning Star" in the Lagoon. The atoll is the most 
southern one of the Balik range. It was discovered May 25th, 
1824, by Capt. George Ray who named it Boston Island. In 
1834 Capt. Covel thought it a new discovery, when it took his 
name, by which it is often called. The atoll is nearly circular 
and measures some twenty or twenty-five miles in circumference 
Except the passage on the west side of the reef, there is no other, 
not even a boat passage, in the whole circumference of the atolL 
The reef however, at full tide, can be crossed by native craft. 
There is a tradition that once a passage existed, of sufficient ca- 
pacity to admit ships, on the N.E. side, and tliat it was destroyed 
nowever by some powerful spirit, in his rage, and the present 
passage opened. 

The natives possess also an interesting tradition concerning 
the existence of a high island as having once occupied the most of 
the lagoon. It is said the tall hills, covered with bread-fruit ana 
cocoanut, reared themselves where now the flats in the lagoon 
exist. It is said also that what must then have been the barrier 
reef possessed land, which is now Ebon islet. The present pass- 
age is twelve or fourteen fathoms deep, and at the inflowing and 
outflowing of the tide has necessarily a very strong current, 
being the only outlet for the whole lagoon — when the waters 
are lower than the reef. As it flows in, against a strong wind, 
its presence may be traced quite across the lagoon, jfirom the 
ripple of the waters and the white caps. The reef-flats near the 
passage in the lagooa are being covered with sand and other 
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"al debris — ^the nucleus of some future islet The small ooral 
tches in the lagoon are all covered with a*few inches of water 
low tide. 

Ebon is the largest islet on the ree^ as shown on the ac- 
npanjing sketch — and gives name to the whole atolL Its 
igth from point to point is about eight miles. A singular 
.tore is found upon it, a ledge of coral conriomerate. The 
ip by the sign ^ presents its position. On the north end of 
3 islet it projects itself free from all soil or sand ; and its course 
marked, can easily be traced by its repeated outcropping. The 
id which lies on the sea side is of considerablv more recent 
mation than that on the lagoon side. The difference is very 
rceptible. The ledge or embankment was formed| no doub^ 
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iinly from the wash of the lagoon. This is seen from its lam- 
iUon sloping that way. It undoubtedly served an important 
rpose in catching and holding the finer materids thrown up 
>m the lagoon. 
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At the S.W. bend of the islet the surface is quite uneYen^— 
hills and vales in tniniature form and size show themselves* 
They are formed no doubt by the drift of the sand — ^blown up 
into little hillocks. From its elbow round to the N.E. point the 
islet possesses but little soil. It is however covered with a quite 
heavy growth of bushes and trees, all possessing a very rieh 
and deep green color-^and this is indeed characteristic of the 
foliage of the whole island. It has none of that sickly yellow, 
half nourished hue, which we find upon many cotal islands-^ 
those especially of the Eingsmill group. On Ebon all the 
growth is beautiful. There is soil and rain enough to nourish 
well the tropical vegetation. 

I have not been able to obtain an exact classification of the 
plants of this atoll. More than fifty distinct species, however, 
will be found. We will mention some which enter chiefly into 
the support of native life. The Artocarpus is represented by 
some eight or ten varieties, one, the A. integrif^ia — and the 
rest A, incisa. The Pandanua odoratissimua is represented by 
some twenty varieties. Its fruit enters largely into the native 
food. It is prepared in large rolls enclosed with its own leaf,— 
and may be kept for years. The cocoanut {Cocos nucifmt) is 
represented by some ten varieties distinguished only by the nut 
Two varieties of tarro {Arum escukntum) is quite plei^Jifolly 
grown. It is raised in large beds prepared somewhat for it 
These beds differ from those found on the Kingsmill islands. 
They are not as there, excavations carefully worked out and 
good soil prepared and worked in. They seem in a measure to 
be natural excavations, perhaps the sunken hollows between 
hillocks. These hollows with some little preparation would 
answer the purpose : — at least their origin at this day is un- 
known. K a native be asked concerning them, he invariably 
refers them to the work of spirits. Around the margin of these 
arum patches, are grown bananas in quite plentiful crops. And 
the larger islets have just sufficient to raise oranges and figs, 
which the missionaries are now growing. 

This atoll is the home for a few varieties of birds. But in 
this feature of the island, the contrast is as wide between the 
" low coral " island and the " high volcanic '' one — as between 
their natural features. The high islands of Micronesia are 
largely supplied with the feathery tribe, — but this atoll can 
claim only a very few birds — and with two or three exceptions 
these are all water fowl. There are a few Columbidse, Carpophaga 
oceantca^ which manage to elude the keen search of the natives. 
These birds are occasionally heard cooing away in the tops of 
some quite isolated bread-fruit tree. A Cuculus gives forth 
occasionally its sharp whistle — and these, with the addition of 
another land bird whose species I have not been able to lean 
—are all the feathery songsters this atoll can claim. 
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3 shores of the reef at low tide, and the bare rocks, are a 
3nlivened by the brown and white Heron. Small flocks of 
{Scolopax) gather on the sand bars — or single individuals 
inning along the beach picking up food. An occasional 
r {Charadrius) is to be seen. Sea swallows {Sterna siolida 
iema miniUa) are skimming the waters of the lagoon, or 
g on the beach. A Booby {Lula) now and then is seen 
; over the island. His home is unknown to the natives, 
irant of caution is clearly seen in the easy way a native 
scend a tree in which the bird is roosting and with a slip* 
capture him. An interesting explanation of the origin of 
in^le variety of the Cuculus is given by the natives — so 
il has this bird been in concealing its birth-place. As the 
» find it only full grown they say that it is born and nour- 
in the clouds and &lls to the earth of fall size. 
least five species of reptiles are found on the atoll. Four 
the Lacertinidse — and one, Geckotidse. The Gecko readily 
sticates himself, and lives upon the house fiies and gnats 
ds. The Lacertinid89 find their homes on trees and bushes. 
3 varieties of insects are interestingly numerous. It might 
as though these atolls, so comparatively recent in their 
. would he but feebly represented by any varieties of a*hi- 
fe. But the entomologist will find here not an uninteresting 
of study. The most common kind of insect is the par- 
Pediculus, disgustingly numerous in the heads of natives ; 
e size Libellula, dragon fly, is quite numerous, and a few 
3 diurnal and nocturnal Lepidoptera are found. Of ants 
Dosquitoes and flies there are large swarms. Of the culex 
is probably a new kind, which might be called diurnal 
They are very small and almost as niunerous as those 
commonly seen at night. Of Scolopendra — Centipedes — 
are many to be found and of rather formidable size — though 
rely hear of their biting any one. 

3re are several varieties of Spiders. The scorpion, though 
on the atoll is small and harmless. 

3 Crustacea are numerous on land and in the water. We 
to have a great abundance of the PaguridaB — ^hermit crabs. 
B thought they were more numerous on these coral islands 
>n the volcamc ones. 

3 Mollusca too are abundant. Some rare specimens are 
. The orange cowry is common to some of the Lagoons, 
lytes also are numerous, as would be supposed in these 
3. A valuable and quite abundant sponge is also found in 
of the lagoons and the Marshall islands, 
fill be noticed, on the reef of this atoll, that besides the 
»f Ebon there are nineteen others. All of them are much 
3r than Ebon, though for their size they are equaUv fertile. 
of them seem to be veritable fiiiry-lands — so son is the 
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green grass which covers them — ^and the deep shade of the in- 
terlaced bushes and majestically tall bread-fruit trees, throwing 
out their long sweeping arms like the monarch oak — 

— " Who has ruled in the green wood long." 

In the growth of some of these islets, we have perhaps some 
interesting fects connected with the rate of growth of islets or 
coral ree&. Bikri is an islet containing not more than an acre of 
land. A few Pandanus self-sown from seed washed there by 
the waters of the lagoon or sea, have taken root. And there are 
a few bushes, — a variety which I have noticed as growing only 
on the frontier soil of an islet — soil which is but little more than 
sand. From the leaves of these bushes and Pandanus, soil is 
very slowly forming. But the present age of the islet is, as stated 
by a native, who saw it when only a sand bank washed by the 
tides — some thirty-five years. He remembers it when a boy as 
only a sand bank. Now it has a litHe soil and few bushes. The 
islet Nanming he describes as once only a sand bank. It is now 
about the same size and condition as Bikri, These facts are 
not stated of course as definite for determining the rate of growth 
of coral islets — for into such a calculation many other circum- 
stances might enter, such as the position of the reef for catching 
ana holding the washed-up matter, &c. But we may learn from 
the facts here given, that the growth of land, like the growth of 
the reef-rock, is very slow. 

Near the southern extremity of Toko (opposite x on the map) 
some tJiirty-five years since, there was a passage suflBciently large 
to let a proa pass over the reef between what was then two islds. 
Now that passage has been filled up, and large bushes grow there. 
The only tree of any size is the cocoanut and Pandanus, which 
have been planted. This fact we would state as illustrative of 
two points— one bearing on the fact we have just referred to— the 
rate of growth of an islet — and the other, that large islets are made 
by stringing as it were, together several small ones. It may be 
questioned whether a large islet, say some two or three miles 
long, is one continuous production; it was rather formed by 
several smaller islets becoming attached and the whole in time 
becoming one large islet. This fact I think can be clearly 
proved to have been the case with the growth of the islet of 
Ebon. There are several spots which may be indicated as 
the welding points of small islets. These places are usually nar- 
rower, and less overgrown with bushes and trees, and possess a 
thinner soil than other parts of the whole islet. Then again 
there are places which are expanded^ just as if they had been the 
central nucleii of the islets. These are heavily wooded — hare 
large bread-fruit trees and other trees of apparently an old ace, 
growing upon them. We have reason to believe that all the 
islets of this atoll will in time be thus united, and thus the 
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whole reef possess, so far as it goes, one unbroken chaplet of 
vegetation. 

We are now deeply interested in watching the formation of 
sand banks at one or two points. As yet they are shifting about 
— as the winds and seas prevail for a given time from any quar- 
ter ; they are as yet covered by high tides. One of these sand 
banks is between Uni-armeth and the northern point of JEbon. 
We may not live to see it, but we believe that this sand bank 
will yet become Jiaxd — will enlarge itself— catch some floating 
seeds and appropriate them and then there will be another green 
islet on the reef. This will again expand itself and become the 
connecting link of Ebon and Eni-armath — thus completing the 
length of the green band of this Ebon islet on its northern ex- 
tremity. 

EboD Atoll, lianball Island, MicroDena, Atig. 16th, 1860. 



Art. XXIX. — On Normal quasi- Vision of ike Moving Blood- 
corpuscles, within the Retina of the Human Eye ; oy Levi 
Eeuben, M.D. 

I. While observing, in the summer of 1857, the apparent 
changes in the colors of natural bodies, due to transmission of 
the light from them through various colored media, I looked 
through a thick plate of deep blue cobalt glass at a clear, 
bright sky ; and upon so doing, I at once noticed an appearance 
of movement of numerous minute, shining or lucid pomts, and 
seemingly in the space a foot or more forward of the eyes. 
These appearances, as then and often since observed, may be 
thus described : 

1. The earliest impression was that some of the lucid objects 
showed as mere points, others as bead-like bodies. The bead- 
form is, however, in this experiment, an illusion, and due to a 
quick circuitous movement of some of the points. 

2. The movements were by regular impulsions, or in jets ; and 
as if, at each jet a new troop of these objects entered suddenly 
in all parts of the field of view — these moving, as the eye would 
pronounce, distances varying from J to f of an inch, and then 
mainly but not all disappearing just before the next accession. 

3. Owing to the quick movement, the eflfect was as if so many 
fine lucid lines were rapidly traced ; and these were seen at the 
same moment, throughout the whole of the length already 
named ; or, sometimes, the first formed extremity of the line was 
observed to vanish first. The lines were apparently not of light 
or color, but rather of glistening, or lustre. 

4. The jets were always sensiblv synchronous with the pulsa- 
tions of the heart; the duration of the lines, from the half to the 
whole of a pulsation. 
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6. The movements were in all directions ; in lines straight or 
contorted ; generally indicating some divergency fix>m certain 
points or from along certain lines ; and only to oe traced after 
some practice. 

6. Thus aided, however, it soon became evident that, as loog 
as the eye was not shifted, the moving objects kept in each part 
of the field to certain directions, upwwl along one narrow band, 
downward or obliquely along anotner, as if confined to particolar 
channels or paths. 

7. The blue glass showed the movements best ; bat the eyes 
were not at the time actually directed to the apparent place of 
the sky, but so that the optic axes met in the space seemingly 
occupied by the moving objects — not more than four feet fi:om 
the eyes. 

8. W ith this glass, there was no difficulty in converging the 
eyes to this space. The objects appeared so distinct, that the 
vision seemed involuntarily adjusted to them. 

8. Yet it was easy to observe that if the eyes were forcibly 
directed to the sky, or if in any way the direction of the axes to 
the apparent field of the shining points was lost, the latter were 
less aistinctly perceived ; and with media of most colors other 
than the deep blue, were wholly lost 

The £EU)ts can onlj be reconciled with the hypothesis that the 
lucid lines are quasi- visible traces of the corpuscles of the blood 
moving in vessels in the retina ; and that they were such, I be- 
came convinced during the first observation of them. That the 
blood can be only that of vessels in the retina, becomes certain 
when we remember — 

a. — That these vessels lie in the anterior half-depth of the 
transparent retina itself. 

ft. — That the vessels of the choroid coat lie behind the retina 
or laterally to it, and imbedded in absorbent or black pigment 

c. — That in the eye, subsequent to birth, there are no vessels 
other than those in the retina, that lie in the course of the cone 
of rays admitted by the pupil. 

Thus, these apparently trifling observations acquire at once 
both a physiological and a psychological interest, as showing the 
visual surface and the objects positively impressing it brought, 
certainly, to their extreme limit of contiguity ! I have called 
this yiwwt- vision, because it does not arise from the presence of 
any object the rays from which are brought to foci by the crys- 
talline lens ; that is, the case is not one of ordinary vision. Yet 
there is a positive impression on the retina, and of just such kind 
that the mind interprets it into the vision of real, glistening ob- 
jects in the air. The cause is a subjective one (physiologically 
considered) ; but the perception (so far as the mind is concerned), 
is clearly dtjective and redL That the phenomenon was not dae to 
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ay condition of my own eyes, I determined in my firtt fexpcri- 
lent by desiring several others who were present to look toward 
le sky through the blue glass: every one (among them t little 
irl not quite seven years of age) readily discovered and cor- 
jctly described the general characters of the movement. 

With lighter blues, the moving points were less distinct and 
jwer ; through a deep green, pretty distinct ; but faintly and not 
asily visible through light green, or through orange, Subse- 
uently I discovered them in tolerable distinctness on directing 
le unaided eyes toward the sky, or toward cloud-surface not 
>o dark. In all these cases, diffused or daylight was the agent 
f vision. With all but the deep blue or green, or a bluish-green 
lass, considerable practice and some effort are requisite in order 
> focus the eye properly, an effect that seems to be secured at 
le same time with the converging of the optic axes on the proper 
eld, for each hue employed. The greatest difficulty is experi- 
Qced, as later experiments have shown, with yellow, violet, and 
xl glasses ; and with these, consec^uently, the vision of the lines 
I very fugitive and uncertain, while their number is small. 

In Mackenzie's *' Diseases of the Eye," the phenon^non, as 
ritnessed by the unaided vision directed toward the sky, is men- 
ioned as having been noticed at different times by different ob- 
ervers. I am not aware that before the observations 1 have 
ow detailed, any one had noted the special applicability of col- 
red media, or the superior vividness affordra by use of the 
obalt-glass. 

Regarding this glass as dichromatic — cutting off mainly both 
xtremities and also the rays of the middle of the spectruni 
ransmitted through it, and allowing the passage of two band^ 
hiefly, the one blue, the other a hue of red, I was first led to b6- 
[eve, that, in connection with action of the blood-discs as lenses, 
ichromatism in the medium furnished an explanation of thes6 
henomena. And, according to Wollaston's analysis of the 
ight reflected from the atmosphere, this is comparable to that of 
. dichromatic medium, blue and red being also marked elements 
n it. 

The substance of the results now stated, with an exception o^ 
wo not touching the essential features of the phenomenon or 
xplanation, I presented before the Photographical Society, of 
his city, June 13th, 1859, and more fully at the meeting follow- 
ng. Not then finding leisure to follow out my intention of 
•fifering an account of the subject for the pages of this Jour- 
lal, I furnished a brief statement to Mr. Seely, and it appeared 
a the Journal of Photography published by him, July 15th, 
859. Professor Rood's observations, in this Journal, Septem- 
ber, 1860, recalled the consideration of the subject, especially 

▲m. Jour. Sci.— Sbcokd SsBnts, Vol. XXXI, No. 98.— Mat, 1861. 
43 
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as I was already able to add some other and quite as an- 
gular aspects of the phenomenou. Even before that date, I had 
also observed the appearance uamed in Prof. Kood's second note 
(Nov. 1860), of the neld of view resolving itself " into a mass of 
small, round, densely packed moving bodies," or rather into 
several currents of such, moving in different ways; and though 
without publishing it, had mentioned the fiict before the Society 
above named, giving, however, a different method by which the 
appearance could be secured. 

rrof. Kood considers the lucid traces as yellowish in color ; and 
explains them as due to complementary color subjectively aris- 
ing, in a retina generally impressed with blue rays, along lines 
in which by passage of yellow blood-discs the blue light is mo- 
mentarily intercepted. He admits, however, the fact of some 
appearance, even with the use of a greeti^ red^ orange^ or ytUow 
medium. He deems the indigo and violet rays as mainly influ- 
ential in the result with the cobalt-glass. Let us recollect, how- 
ever, that the yellowness of the stain of dilute blood is apparent 
only ; the color of one or a few layers of blood-corpuscles must 
be a tint of the same hue possessed by the blood in mass, i €., of 
some hue of red. Then, on the hypothesis of complementary 
color, a hlulsli, green glass (the complement of red) should show 
the phenomenon best ; but it does not show it, so far as I have 
discovered, nearly so distinct as the cobalt-glass. Again, on the 
same hypothesis, the blood should be of the hue complementary 
to that 01 the cobalt-glass, namely, a yellow or greenish-yeUoio ; but 
it is in fact red. Furthermore, a violet glass should show the 
appearance quite distinctly : it really does so only with the 
greatest difficulty, and then very few points. I have found that, 
with a yellow or orange glass, the points are few, but marked 
and brijjht ; and with this medium they are still better seen by 
the redaisli-ycllow transmitted light directly following sunset, or 
at mid-day against whitish and highly illuminated cloud. 

Thus I am led to doubt whether the explanation of the ap- 
pearances can possibly be that they are due to complementary 
color. The yellowish hue of the lines is not always apparent 
(to me) with the cobalt-glass ; but glistening or brightness always 
is. With glasses of other hues, it is very doubtful whether the 
lines show anything like the complementary colors. May not, 
then, the yellowish hue sometimes appreciable with the deep- 
blue glass be rather an incident, than m any way essential to the 
phenomenon ? On the other hand, it is quite certain that the 
various colored media showing these moving points can not all 
be capable of a dichromatic effect on the transmitted light: so 
that, while this effect may, when present, operate in intensifying 
or otherwise modifying the phenemenon, I am led to consider 
the true cause of the latter as to be sought in some effect of the 
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orpuscks, acting as lenses, upon the minute pencils qfconverg- 
d already almost focalized light entering Hie retina,^ 
In the communications already referred to, certain other 
nd principles were stated, which I will briefly recapitulate, 

the liberty to present more clearly some points before 
d: 

lome of the lines did not remain lucid throughout; but 
disappearing, along full half their length gave place to a 
t black line. This I have repeatedly observed ; the change 
ked and unmistakable. But owing to the brevity of the 

movement, I at first erred in judging that it was the last- 
l half of the line that became black, and that the black 
1 was the narrower. I have since ascertained that it is the 
-med half of the line that becomes black, and either very 
)r just before disappearance; and what is strange, this is 
nly the fact, except that in rare instances, to appearance 
t, a line is traced that is black throughout and from the 
The supposed narrowness of the black line also seems to 
•een an illusion, but one readily accounted for on the prin- 
)f the tendency of any distinct luminous impression to 
. itself upon the retina. 

>n looking with one eye through a pin-hole in white paper 
) a bright gas-flame, and a little obliquely or to one edge 
opening, the bright lines appear ; but now the motions are 
re rapid and through longer sweeps, resembling very much, 

in the brightness of the lines, the play of the eel-like 
cules of a drop of vinegar through the field of the solar 
cope. With white paper and the yellow gas-flame, the 
•e always of a light bluish-green. Along with and behind 
es, there is- usually a mottled appearance, as of patches of 
ke bodies, either stationary, or in apparently slight com- 
1. Query: appearance of cells forming parts of the ante- 
r^ers of the retina? 

Lt other times, owing to some slight and uncontrollable 
y of the adjustment of the eye, there appears, in like tint, 
ly different view : the field is now maini}'' occupied as with 
ment or floor of the small, stationary bead-like bodies; but 
middle of it, always in the very axis of vision at the time, 
s a wholly vacant roundish space, apparently if not quite of 
e of a three-cent piece. This I have very oflen witnessed ; 
e general characters of the appearance are constant, 
'his apparent opening or vacancy through the pavement- 
i field of view, having its center always in the axis of 
at once suggests that the phenomenon is another view of 
Is or granules forming certain layers of the retina, but 
for some reason are not to be detected over that slightly 

a note on the Color of Bingle blood globules, in this No., SeUntifiQ InUUir 
^raoB. 
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elevated portion of the membrane corresponding with the foramen 
oentraU and limbus luteus^ or "yellow spot" of Soemmerring, and 
which is the seat of most distinct vision. It is difficult, howeTer^ 
to account for the non-appearance of the cells at this point 
since, anatomically, (beside the fact that the entrance of the ar- 
tery and the insensible spot of the retina are close to or within 
its area, on the inner side), the only differences of structure from 
that of the other parts it presents, are greater tenuity as well as 
sparseness of nerve-filaments, and the want of the deepest or 
granular portion of the gray or sensific layer of the retina. Con- 
jectures indeed, may point to the thinness of the retina here as 
the cause of disappearance of the anterior layer of cells; or, one 
may even assign ttiis vacancy as the magnified area of the insen- 
sible spot. 

5. Let it be remembered, further, that though the posterior 
layers of the retina are of gray or vesicular nerve matter, yet 
the layer is so thin that the color must be quite ineffective; so 
that the retina through its whole depth is nearly as transparent 
as water. A consequence is, that this membrane consisting of 
an expansion of the optic nerve and of ganglionic nerve-substanoe 
back of it, is not, as commonly taught, a screen ^ receiving a pic- 
ture having superficial dimension only ; it is, on the contrary, a 
minute depth of impressible though transparent tissue ; so that 
retinal images generally must have depth^ as well as artOy and 
we may say, a real, though in one direction quite limited, solid- 
ity of form. 

6. Now the red blood-discs, the most numerous variety, mov- 
ing in the vessels lying directly in front of, and partly in, the 
impressible portion of the retina, and, which, in the small capil- 
laries are probably separated in most instances so as to advance 
singly or in very small groups, become comparable to so many 
minute lenses, shot at every pulsation in various directions 
athwart and in the transparent mass of the membrane. If the 
capillaries are large enough to admit discs without compression, 
they remain slightly bi-concave, and supposing them to differ in 
density from the blood and the retina, their effect must be, if 
they lie with the concave sides transverse to the rays of light, to 
overcome part of the convergency given by the crystalline lens, 
or to cause the minute pencils transmitted by them to diverge. 
IfJ however, they present themselves edgewise to the lights t>., 
if their concavities are transverse to the paths in which they arc 
advancing, then we may suppose, either, that in the direction 
vertical to their path they act as convex lenses; or that, while 
this is the case, certain rays entering at their edges in such part 
as to strike afterward, from within, either of the surfaces that are 
outwardly concave, and of course inwardly convex, would un- 
dergo total reflection, and so an additional effect of concentrating 
or masi^g togethar the rays would occur, the whole being 
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brouffbt to a focus more quickly or brighter in itself; and t1ius>, 
the aisc would project tois bright pencil just beyond it into 
the impressible layer, and necessarily carry it along with its 
own motion. But if the capillary, as is sometimes the case, be 
too small, so that the red corpuscle becomes wedged, then it 
has been observed, under other circumstances, to be variously 
changed in form, usually inclining to globular; and the latter is 
the form also of the few white corpuscles contained in the blood ; 
so that in these instances the effect of a minute spherical lens is 
8ecure<l or approximated. 

7. But, are the corpuscles more dense than the serum and the 
nervous mass, so that they can acdL as lenses? It is well known, 
first, that the specific gravity of healthy blood slightly exceeds 
that of brain ; and I shall have to assume that the density of the 
retinal substance is not essentially different, as its composition 
and structure are not, from that of brain. But. again, in blood 
whose coagulation is delayed for a few minutes after withdrawal 
from the veins, the red corpuscles are found rapidly sinking 
through the liquid, so that the clot thereaiWr forming is at top 
yellowish only, or of buff color, and the serum is quite red. The 
white corpuscles are to a greater extent entangled in the clot 
Hence, it must be inferred that at least the red corpuscles have 
a density distinctly greater than that of the blood, and in all 
probabUit7','ftii^ that of the retinal mass ; and this is all that is 
necessary to sfaqfi that they must act as lenses upon any light 
which tney can transmit. 

8. And this brings me to the question, can the red blood discs 
transmit light of any hues, even green or blue? It must be re- 
collected that, in the minute capillary vessels, these discs can no 
longer advance in masses of several in thickness, but must ad- 
vance singly, or at most in layers of two or three deep. In such 
a case, the blood-discs can hardly present a hue deep enough to 
render them effectively colored, that is, opaque to their comple- 
mentary color. The thickness of two red corpuscles advancing 
side by side with their longer diameters presented in the direc- 
tion of entering rays, would not exceed m all about the TrVv^h 
of an inch. Now, let us suppose a solution of the same absolute 
intensity of red as that of the blood, introduced into a wedge- 
shaped glass of very gradual taper, and in which the film could, 
near the edge, be brought to a thinness of TiV^th of an inch : 
how much of the spectrum would the red medium at this degree 
of tenuity cut off? how much of the intensity of a green or blue 
beam would it destroy ? Inappreciably little, it appears to me ; 
and this view is sustained by an experiment named in Prof. Hood's 
paper. He says: "Yellow solutions, when combined with the 
blue glass or blue solutions, render the circulation invisible ; and 
it does not re-appear till the yellow solution has been made so 
dilute 04 bardy to preserve a yfitlow tint^ and to iranamitthA spectTuitw 
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almost unaltered.'" The words which I have here italicized de- 
scribe exactly what is true in regard to the red tint of dilute 
blood, and of course of the single attenuated streams of blood in 
the capillaries. The experiment itself disproves the possibihty 
of a real or effective opacity of the blood-discs for green or blue 
rays. In seeing a blush on the cheek of another person, the eye 
takes in at once the hue of tens of thousands of closely aggrega- 
ted capillaries ; and here the intensi^ing effect of concentration 
is experienced. But in witnessing the movement of the blood 
in the retina itself, the field is as it were spread out, and near 
objects thrust apart ; and the effect of each pencil so small as to 
pass through one corpuscle, of two or three in succession, is no- 
ted by itself; so that no intensifying of color by mere contiguity 
can here occur. 

9. The explanation I was at first inclined to give of the quasi- 
visibility of the moving blood-discs, by use of the cobalt-glass or 
against blue sky or cloud sinmly, was that of regarding it as an in- 
stance of glistening^ adopting Dove's theory, (as modified by Brews- 
ter,) that the perception of glistening or lustre is consequent in 
some way upon the mental effort to reconcile or combine images 
formed at slightly differing depths in the retina. The lights em- 
ployed in the cases now named, or at least in the first two, have 
prominent a blue and a red pencil. These are of refrangibilities 
considerably differing. Now, the eye not being pettectly achro- 
matic, the several prismatic colors are focalized at the same time 
at slightly differing distances from the lens, i. e., at slightly differ- 
ing depths in the retina. In case of white light, or colors nearly 
allied, there is so close a sequence of these images, and they over- 
lap, or rather, inter-permeate each other, so nearly, that their hues 
blend into a single resultant image, white or of the dominant 
hue, with which the mind occupies itself, the colored borders, or 
rather surfaces, of the image being relatively so slight as to escape 
perception. But when a dichromatic beam passes to the retina, 
certain intermediate hues having been mainly eliminated by the 
medium, there are two images or sets of images that do not so 
nearly coalesce ; an image by the more refrangible rays placed 
anteriorly, and one by the less refrangible, posteriorly, i^dthin 
the retina. But, bi-concavity of the corpuscles would diverge, 
say, the blue rays more than the red, producing increased bright- 
ness along certain moving points bacK of the corpuscles, where 
the two kinds of rays would then come nearer to one focus; or 
bi-convexity would affect the blue rays again the more distinct- 
ly, in the way of increasing the convergency before given by the 
crystalline lens ; and thus the two images might be still more 
separated, and the effect of glistening, or no sensible effect, should 
then be anticipated. But, since it is not supposable that yellow, 
red, and certain other glasses transmit more than one sheaf of 
closely-allied hues, the supposition of dichromatism fails to be 
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)plicable to these ; and being set aside as but an incidental, pos- 
bly a modifying circumstance, no probable hypothesis other 
lan that of action of the corpuscles as lenses seems to remain. 

10. Another curious phenomenon I early observed, and one 
•r which I have not been able even to imagine a cause. It ap- 
2ars with most of the media used, especiaily with the darker 
)lors ; and usually precedes or attends the vision of the shining 
aces. It consists in the vision of many very minute but very 
lal black motes or points, that do not sweep off, but are in rapid 
id considerable agitation, or swarming, as it might be termed, 
/er the whole field of view. These appear to be more distant 
lan the lucid points, and equally dimised ; and they are seen 
3ry constantly. 

11. In Professor Hood's second paper, he speaks of the " dense- 
r-packed moving bodies" already referred to, as being seen 
hen the light of a salted wick is condensed on the eye, and bet- 
r when a yellow glass is interposed ; and he adds that Profess- 
• W. B. Eogers obtains the like appearance by fixing the eye on 
bright sur&ce, until that organ is fatigued, or looking through 
tube of black paper at a white surface. In my later experi- 
ents, made the last summer and autumn, I was surprised at 
ading this effect produced on closing one eye and laying over 
le other, open, a paper, white or of any hue not too opaque, and 
anding with this eye near to a bright gas-flame. The quiet 
eady flow of minute objects is soon discovered more or less 
jrfectly forming itself in the field of view ; it grows more clear, 
id is seen to consist of many streams in different directions, 
ich keeping its own course ; and the appearance suggests 
reams covered with fine floating ice. But the eye must be 
ghtly focused, looking apparently into the space quite near to 
; the appearance easily vanishes, and is hard to recover. It 
lay be observed when a leaf of an ordinary book is laid over 
le eye, under the circumstances named, or when yellow, green- 
h, red, or other paper not too dark is used. The color of the 
ejects approaches more or less nearly that of the complement 
: the medium. The steady flow of the bodies seems to show 
lat they cannot be the same as those seen with the blue glass ; 
id appears to intimate that, while the latter are in the arterial 
ctremities or in the first extremities of the capillaries, so that 
ley still feel the impulsion of the heart, the "floating-ice" 
ejects are in the radicles of the veins, where their propulsion 

uniform and their numbers greater. 

in. The following notes I select from among such as I have 
ken down during some of my latest experiments, the past 
itumn : 

a. — With a bright sun ; view of the sky about 20° from the sun, 
trough the cobalt glass : When the lucid lines are best seen, and 
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the eves adjusted to their place, there is always at the same time a 
pretty distinct consciousness of the back-ground (sky or cloud) as 
distant, and as being, directly before the eje, moiued with pris- 
matic colors, faint but real ; sometimes taking the appearance of 
mosaic pavement, or of small colored cirrxhcumuK; so that when 
the glass is aside, one is disappointed at seeing no cloud, or one of 
different appearance. In this case, the colors seem mainly blue and 
TtiL The effect I had somewhat unconsciously noticed before; 
have seen it very positively many times since. Sometimes the 
appearance is that of fine colored powders mixed ; sometimes it is, 
though faint, quite beautiful, as if the groundwork were of con- 
fused rainbows. It is seen more or less distinctly with glasses 
of nearly all colors. But it vanishes the moment the eyes are 
directed to the sky, and may reappear when they are again fo- 
cused to the near field of the moving discs. 

6. — Same time, and medium : the lines are mostly lustrous 
only; very few give even a faint impression of yellow. The 
spot in the axis of view has least in number; and the eye catches 
more as it is turning a little to one side. Best seen when the 
eyes converge to the objects. 

c. — Against same sky, through single amber yellow glass : the 
moving points seen as minute, not colored, few, very bright, 
quick-moving, and fugitive. Through two thickncssee of the 
same glass : points fewer, and more fugitive, but quite well de- 
fined. 

d. — Through dark green formed by combination of yellow and 
light blue: Looking long and steadily, the eye finds the field of 
the objects, and so adjusts itself as to see many of them, though 
only tolerably distinct. 

e. — Through grass-green glass: The shining lines readily and 
distinctly seen ; a few quite defined. They show no tinge ofrtd. 

f, — On another occasion, with the cobalt-glass, against the sky: 
all the phenomena beautifully made out; the more distant 
swarming, black points plentiful; the traces of the blood discs 
numerous and distinct; and a considerable proportion of them 
turning to black lines just before disappearing. — the black line 
always at the end first or longest formea, and extending down to 
a defined extremity, where it abruptly changed to, and was con- 
tinued by, the lucid portion. I could not, however, make out that 
the black line begaa at the first- formed extremity, and ran down 
the course of the whole line ; though this may have been sa 
The black and the bright portions both suddenly and completely 
disappeared. 

g. — Same time, and medium : Found, very evident and certain, 
a larger channel or spot of ingress where a more numerous, 
crowded and confused body of the moving objects came at every 
pulsation, pouring in, as if from unthout or beyond the rest^ toward 
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ifie eyes; and plainly thus discovered, not as moving in, but as 
emerging into Ae field of view. This spot seemed, with two eyes, 
a little to left of the axes of vision ; and from it several streams 
arose. Query : the termination of the arteria centralis, or of one 
of its large branches ? 

A. — ^Looking with but one eye, this point of ingress seems very 
near the axis of vision ; and sometimes there is the appearance 
to be named in the next paragraph. 

t. — ^Looking to the west, clear sky, soon after sunset ; through 
red glass; some few moving points; but chiefly, in the axis of 
view, a continual influx of a small stream of very small bead-like 
objects, &int, but real ; seeming to move only into the field, and 
to disappear almost at once through it ; not spreading out in it. 
This appearance I had noticed first of all with a violet glass ; 
and with violet, red, or blue, it was often repeated. By shifting 
the eye, the movement could be made to occur apparently up- 
ward, or to one side ; but it seemed to return usually to the 
downward course. I distinguished this as the cascade. The 
uniform movement seemed to forbid the supposition that this 
could be the appearance of the corpuscles m the artery ; and 
hence, its explanation is doubtful. 

k. — Upon momentarily closing and opening the eyes, there 
was an appearance of a rosette-shaped space, its centre always in 
the axis of vision, which distinctly and always showed the com- 
plementary color of the glass before the eye at the time. This 
appeared with all glasses ; it showed where the axis of vision 
pierced the sky at the time ; and that the cascade was in this 
axis, the point of jetting in of corpuscles (g) in or very near it. 
This rosette seemed to me to mark the limits of distinct vision 
on the retina, the portion most impressed by the color of the 
medium employed. Having observed it, as now named, I could 
from that time be less distinctly conscious of it, while looking at 
the moving objects, or other appearances. Thus, through the 
cobalt-glass, a yellow central spot was really at all times faintly 
obvious ; through green, a reddish spot of like size, and so on. 

l. — ^With glasses showing the moving points faintly, I often 
succeeded in bringing them out more distinctly for a little while, 
by having just previously used those of complementary color. 

m. — ^Looking at midday against light cloud: The cascade^ 
small, but very perfect, flowing up, or down, appeared through 
the cobalt-glass; more faint, through orange, red, and violet. 
To see any moving traces of the corpuscles, with yellow or red 
glasses, it was found necessary to compress the eye-ball, as could 
be done by making the effort to retract it, ana to look into a 
space very near the eyes. 

In regard to the facts mentioned in (k), it should be added, 
the traces of the discs were visible both in and around the cen- 

Ax. JouB. ScL— 8I0OXD S1BIS8, Vol. XXXI, No. W.~Mat, 1861. 
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tral area of the field, or that whicli showed the faint comple- 
mentary color. And the arising of this color after a few mo- 
ments' use of any of the colored media, seemed to show that, 
over the most sensitive portion of the retina, the tendency to the 
perception of the secondary subjective color, or that which 
follows the impression of a previous and different one, is even 
stronger than the present impression of any given color, so that 
the subjective complementary can here displace even the actual 
or acting color ! 

lY. The singular results which these observations seems to 
furnish, then, are the following: 

aa, — ^o^'- vision of moving blood-discs; showing, incident- 
ally, also the places and courses of certain capillaries of the 
retina. 

bb. — Discovery of some change^ in which the momentarily illu- 
minated trace of the disc, in some cases, and usually at a little 
distance behind the advancing disc, gives way to black. 

cc, — ^i/cwi-vision, in different ways, of the cells or granules in 
anterior portion of the retina. 

dd, — Discovery, by apparent absence of these, of either the 
entire seat of most distinct, ordinary vision ("jrellow spot"); or 
else, of the place of the insensible spot, magnified. The latter 
view doubtful. 

ee. — Appearance aa of numerous, swarming, black points. 

ff, — Quasi'vision of numerous small bodies, moving close to- 
gether, and apparently steadily, in unlike directions, but so that 
the several streams cover nearly the whole field ; as if the con- 
tents of many capillaries, or venous radicles, close together. 

gg. — Obscure perception of finely mottled colors, at the same 
time with vision of the moving discs. 

hh. — Quasi'vision of place of influx of a considerable propor- 
tion of the discs into the field of view ; suggesting the artery, or 
a large branch of it. 

«. — ^cwi-vision of single stream, seen only in a brief course 
through the field, and seemingly without impulsive movement 
— the cascade. 

kk, — Perception of nearly circular, or rosette-shaped area, of 
subjective color, corresponding with the seat of most distinct 
vision. 

11. — The actual visibility of this subjective (complementary) 
color, within and in spite of the generally diffused presence of 
the opposite color at the time. 

V. Among principles incidentally discovered or affirmed in 
course of the discussion, appear to be the following : 

a>aa, — That the traces of the moving blood-discs are not inva- 
riably, nor necessarily, of a color the complementary of that 
occupying the surrounding retina at the time. 
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bbb. — ^That the blood-oorposcles, single or sparse, as in the 
retinal capillaries, can transmit, without appreciable diminution 
of intensity, rays of any color. In this way the coloration of 
the fine parts of images of pictures, landscapes, etc, on the retina, 
is not^ aaring our view of the objects, continually interfered 
with. 

ccc. — ^That moving blood-discs, within the capillaries of the 
retina, according to their form and position, may affect the light 
passing through them in various ways, by lens-action or total 
reflection. 

ddcL — That images in the retina are variable in their place^ 
(within the limits constituting, on either hand, myopia or pres- 
byopia), by minute changes of depth ; and are composed of a 
series oif solid images of as many colors as the light admitted to 
the eye contains, and more or less perfectly coalescing. 

Moreover, as general facts bearing on the explanation of the 
phenomena now detailed, the following propositions seem to be 
established : 

ecc — That the eye or eyes, in order to discover any of the 
appearances named, must be focused or adjusted for vision ||f an 
object at some certain distance. This necessity of focusing the 
eye explains why, usually, the appearances are so readily lost. 

fff. — ^That this adjustment diners for light of different colors, 
the implied distance of the object being greater or less. Obser- 
vations seem to indicate that the distance of the imaginary 
object is least for the red rays, and less generally for the less 
refrangible. 

ggg. — Hence, when either appearance is seen by merely look- 
ing steadily toward a lighted surface, or until the eye is fatigued, 
it is probable that, involuntarily, the proper focusing or adjust- 
ment of the eye takes place. 

hhk. — With the single exception, if it be such, of the case of 
looking steadily at a bright surface, or with the eye fatigued, the 
light with which any of these phenomena is discovered, is never 
white or complete light, but always partial, of special colors and 
refrangibilities. 

That is, all the media, or lights, showing these effects, are such 
as afford rays of not all, but some certain refrangibilities. All 
these general facts agree with the supposition that the blood-discs 
become gi^si-visible by means of their effect as lenses. Although 
we may not be able to say in what way, precisely^ each part of the 
phenomena results, it appears certain that the discs, and in cer- 
tain other cases the retinal cells, so modify the convergency of 
rays entering the retina through them, or perhaps in some in- 
tances, the divergency of more refrangible rays which have 
already passed their focus and spread out, (at the very time that 
red and yellow rays have their focal distance and proper effect), 
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that the impression of the retina through many of these bodies 
must be decidedly different from that which it receives or yields 
around their place. We may say, generally, that the visible 
corpuscles or cells become so from the fact that in certain ways 
ana degrees they complement the effect already impressed on the 
light by the crystalline lens and the humors of tne eye. This 
view suggests a ready explanation of the circumstance uiat media 
of different colors require a convergency of the optic axes toward 
points at different degrees distant from the eyes ; since we must 
presume that this is one instance of "associated movements," and 
one in which, accordingly, the mere telescopic adjustment of the 
place and convexity of the crystalline lens, will be made to cor- 
respond, involuntarily and accurately, as in ordinary vision, with 
the degree of convergency voluntarily or otherwise given to the 
optic axes. 

The change by which certain of the lucid lines are replaced 
through a part of their length by black, it is difficult to explain. 
The effect can hardly be that of the accidental or subjective 
production of black (total absence of impression), succeeding a 
pre^ous impression of brightness ; for, were it such, it should 
be more general, and follow through the whole length of the 
bright line. Assuming each line to be not less than twenty 
times longer than broad, and nearly as broad as the corpuscle 
could appear, if seen bodily in its place, then the black portion 
is seen to follow at some distance behind the advancing corpuscle. 
Is it due to the collapsing wall of the capillary, or to changes 
in its liquid contents, such as to result, a little way behind the 
corpuscle, in certain cases, in a brief total interference of transmit- 
ted rays ? — or, such as to produce aloDg an inconsiderable length 
of the vessel the effect of total reflection^ excluding momentarily 
the light from that part of the retina directly behind its place? 

Finally, it needs hardly bo said that, in order to observe many 
of the phenomena now considered, much care and patience will 
be required, and not less an eye so delicately sensible to color 
that it can appreciate the finest colored points and very faint 
tints. And the caution must be added, that experiments of this 
kind can scarcely be protracted very long at any one time, or re- 
peated continually for weeks or months, with no long intervals 
of rest, without the risk of permanent injury to the delicate 
organization of the eye. 

New York, Jaa 16th, 1861. 

Note : — March 15. — Since the above was written, Sir D. Brewster's 
paper enumerating " Certain Affections of the Retina" {Pkilos, Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1861), has appeared, but containing no allusion to vision of the 
blood-discs. To the list, this, and certain related phenomena quite u 
singular, it appears, may now be julded 
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Theory of Lustre ; by Prof. O. K Rood, of Troy. 

In the FarberMire^ p. 177, Prof. Dove writes : " In every case 
here a surface appears lustrous, there is always a transparent or 
anslucent reflecting stratum of minor intensity, through which 
e see another body. It is therefore externally reflected li^ht 
. combination with internally reflected, or dispersed lignt, 
hose combined action produces the idea of lustre. 
Thus by combining m the stereoscope two projections of a 
yramid, one drawn in black lines on a white ground, the 
iier in white lines on black ground. Dove found that the pyr- 
nid appeared lustrous as though made of graphite. [To me it 
icalls rather the idea of highly polished glass.] He found also 
lat a yellow and blue surface when combined in the stereo- 
jope and viewed through a plate of violet glass, produced, in 
le act of combination, the idea of a polished metal. 
Similar to Dove's theory of lustre is that of Prof Ruete.* 
This view of the nature of lustre opens to us the possibility 
f reproducing by the stereoscopic combination of suitably col- 
red surfaces, the individual lustre and appearance of gold, 
>pper, brass, &c. ; it also affords us a means of examining sep- 
rately the components, which may produce the appearances 
eculiar to each. 

1. I combined in the stereoscope on white or on black grounds 
-a piece of tin-foil one inch square with a piece of yellow paper 
f the same size. The value of the tint on the chromatic circles 
f Chevreul was, 1st circle, orange-yellow, No. 4. When the 
eld containing the tin-foil was somewhat shaded by the hand 
r otherwise, tne surface seen in the stereoscope could not be 
istinguished firom gold-leaf. The union of tne images took 
lace as readily and the illusion was as strong with persons 
jiaccustomed to the use of the instrument. 

2. By combining in the same way tin-foil with orange-tinted 
taper, (1st circle, orange,) the lustre and appearance of copper 
3 imitated. 

8. Tin-foil in the act of combination with Nos. 14 and 15 of 
he red and black scale imitate bismuth. 

4. Tin-foil or silver-foil in the act of combination with ultra- 
aarine paper appears scarcely blue, rather black like foliated 
;raphite 

5. Gold-leaf in combination with paper of a tint nearly that 
f the green of the 1st circle imitated murexide. 

6. Gold-leaf in combination with ultramarine paper resembled 
i surface of graphite. 

• DoM Bienoitop: 0. 0. Hl Enete, Leipiig^ 186a 
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Upon substituting dark grey paper for the tin-foil the same 
effects in degree were not produced, owing as it seemed to me, 
to the fact that the well known texture and appearanoe of the 
paper forcing itself on the attention, precluded the idea of any- 
thing metallic. To remove this difficmty I employed two means. 

1. A crumpled sheet of tin-foil was photographed, and from 
the negative, prints were taken, by the '^ammonia-nitrate pro- 
cess,"* which were toned to the scHcalled black of the photcgra^* 
ers. This furnished dark paper upon whose sarnoe was an 
accurate drawing of the irregularities characteristio of mettllio 
foil ; the sur£Eu;e of the paper was of course wholly without 
lustre. 

{a) Upon combining, in black or white fields, a square inch of 
one of those photoeraphs, with the above-mentioned yellow 
paper, and shaaing me photograph a little, a re p r e sentation d 
gold was obtained but little infenor to that given by the use of 
the real tin-foil. 

(6) This photographic pqper in combination with orange paper 
(1st circle, orange), made an imitation of metallic copper. 

(c) The ultramarine paper in combination with the photograph 
of tin-foil gave a striking imitation of foliated graphite. The 
blue color is perceived much less than would be expected. 

2. The surface of a plate of brass 1 inch square was polished, 
and then rather heavily scratched by a coarse file, into the 
scratches a small amount of yellow or white oil paint was 
rubbed, and upon this prepared surfieuse dark grey or black paper 
was laid and the whole submitted to the action of a press as in 
copper-plate printing. By this means a drawing of a scratched 
metallic surface was transferred to paper. These markings serve 
also to enable the observer much more easily to direct his atten- 
tion simultaneously to the two impressions presented. 

(a) U4>on combining dark grey paper (black and white scale, 
Nos, IS, 19, 20,) prepared in this way with the above-mentioned 
yellow paper, the appearance of a polished, scratched plate of 
gold was obtained. 

(b) When these dark prepared papers were combined with 
veliow paper colored by gamboge (yellow and black scale. No. 9), 
the appearance and lustre of brass was obtained. 

According to Dove s theory the darker surface in the stereo- 
scope represents the dispersed light, the brighter, that regularly 
reflected. As the polish of a metallic sur£aice is proportional to 
the smallness in amount of the light it disperses, we should be 
led to expect that by varying the shade of the black paper, ve 
should be able to alter the apparent degree of polish of these 
imitated metallic surfaces. 

This is the case : yellow paper, (1st circle, orange-yellow No. 
4,) in combination with blacK (Na 21,) gives the idea of a very 
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highly polished golden mir&ce ; as we descend in the scale, the 
lustre and resemolance to polished metal regularly diminishes 
till at grey, No. 8, almost no eflTect like gold is to be perceived. 

On the other hand by diminishing the brightness oi the yellow 
paper, the black tint remaining constant, the idea of a polished 
golden plate in the shade, or so placed as to reflect the image of 
some dark object, is produced. Thus we may descend through 
the circles of Chevreul to the 7th, when by combining the 
orange-yellow of that circle with No. 21 of the grey scale, the 
idea of a golden plate much shaded is produced. I constructed 
tables expressing the effects produced by varying the intensity 
of the two components, but it is not worth while to introduce 
them here. 

As we are accustomed to see gold tinted variously from nearly 
a yellow as in gold-leaf, to almost a copper-hue as in some speci- 
mens of our American coin, so the tint of the paper placed in 
the stereoscope, may be varied within certain limits, without 
greatly affecting the resulta 

Prof. Helmholtz in his admirable work on physiological optics,* 
mentions that by a peculiar arrangement he was able to cause 
the homogenious golden yellow light of the spectrum to appear 
brown, proving thus that the tint brown is only weak yellow 
light. These stereoscopic experiments give us on the other 
hand the means of apparently converting brown into a metallic 
golden yellow, for many specimens of even brown wrapping 
paper, when combined in the stereoscope with very black pre- 
pared paper, acquire the lustre and appearance of yellow plates 
in the shade, ana reflecting images of aark objects. 

In the same manner, and corresponding to the investigations 
of Helmholtz, I found that the stereoscopic union of black dazed 
paper with red, (No. 14, red and black scale,J imitated with sur- 
prising perfection the appearance of a glazea plate of chocolate. 
The cnromatic scales of Chevreul furnish us with a ready 
means of combining in rapid succession in the stereoscope a 
great number of dennite tints : thus by cutting in a card-board 
two parallel apertures yV ^^<^^ broad and one inch long, their 
distance apart oeing 2*6 inches, and pasting under one of them 
black prepared paper, the other can be brought over any de- 
sired tint and the effect noted. 

1. In this way I found that a pretty good representation of 
the appearance of slightly tarnished lead was produced by the 
stereoscopic union of grey No. 18 and No. 4 on the blue-violet 
and blacK scale. 

2. A somewhat inferior imitation of antimony was given by 
No. 1 blue and black scale, with gray Nos. 18 to 20, or by using 
No. 17 blue and black scale with white. 

• P. SSI. Pkif9ioiog%ieh9 OpHk {SneyMtfpdiM der Fhy9ik, Leipd^, 18«Q.^ 
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8. Tarnished zinc surfaces may be imitated by the use of grey 
No. 5 with No. 18 blue and black scale. 

4. Ultramarine paper with some of the lighter violet blues 
gave an imitation of blue glass. The idea of blue polished 
glass was also obtained by using in combination with the ultra- 
marine paper No. 1 of the yellow and black scale. 

I will mention here that the stereoscopic union of this blue 
with yellow paper, never induced in my mind the idea of greeo. 

I made some experiments to ascertain how far the stereoscopic 
mixture of two masses of different colored light corresponded to 
their true mixture by the method of rapid rotation, use being 
made of the imitations above described. It is however so diffi- 
cult to compare a varying with a fixed tint that I will not record 
the results obtained; in many cases a certain moderate amount 
of agreement in the resultant tints was observed. Briicke found 
that when a deeply colored yellow glass was held before one eye, 
a blue cobalt glass before the other, that a landscape viewed 
through this combination was simply darkened in appearance. 
I repeated this experiment with similar glasses and ootained a 
like result; objects appeared darkened, but in their natural 
colors, though sometimes the blue or yellow tint predominated a 
little. But when I presented to a single eye these two masses of 
light a very diflferent result was obtainea ; the plates of gla^s 
were attached to a blackened disc opposite suitable perforations, 
and it was set in rapid rotation ; a landscape viewed through it 
appeared deep purple, though not a trace of this color was to be 
perceived in the binocular use of these glasses. 

When these two glasses were held before the same eye, a 
landscape viewed through them was very much darkened but 
scarcely colored. 

Sir David Brewster's Theort of Lustre. 

Sir David Brewster opposes Dove's theory of lustre, as he has 
found that when black and white surfaces without drawings are 
combined in the stereoscope, no lustre is produced. The lustre, 
then, according to this philosopher is due not to one mass of 
light passing through another, but to the effort of the eyes to 
combine the stereoscopic pictures. 

Admitting the correctness of Sir David's experiment. Dove 
has shown that the objection founded on it is without weight— 
(p. 3, Optical Studies). 

In repeating Brewster's experiment I always obtain the oppo- 
site result ; in combining uniform black and white surfeces, with- 
out drawings, I always obtain a distinct impression of lustre, 
like that of the blackened mirror of a polariscope, and in strict 
accordance with Dove's theory, when the black field is so dark- 
ened that no light is sent from it to the eye, Uiis lustre vanishes, 
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and the white paper alone is perceived. This disagreement is 
not a cause of astonishment when we reflect that de Haldat's 
original experiment waited nearly half a century for confirma- 
tion. 

To Brewster's own theory, the simple, objection, which has 
already been made by others, that we daily perceive lustre 
plainly with one eye, would seem suflBcient. 

Production of Lustre in Monocular Vision. 

I proceed now to describe some experiments where by the 
action upon a single eye of two masses of light of unequal inten- 
sity, the idea of lustre is produced. 

1. If a disc of colored card-board, out of which a number of 
sectors has been removed, be made to rotate rapidly, and an 
object be viewed through it by a single eye, two masses of light 
will reach the eye, which apparently proceed from the object; 
one is reflected from the surface of the disc, the other emanates 
from the object behind the disc, and passes through the first 
mass of light. Dark objects viewed in this way assume to me to 
a small extent an appearance like that of blackened glass. The 
effect is not at all striking, and would be overlooked by many 
persons ; I therefore prepared paper in a peculiar way so as to 
imitate distantly the appearance of foliated graphite or crumpled 
mica. 

White smooth drawing paper was rubbed over irregularly 
with a brush slightly moistened with a weak wash of India ink or 
lampblack ; when dry another wash of a deeper hue applied as 
before, care being taken to leave many small spots untouched. 
The final wash was laid on with pure black. If the brush be 
kept nearly dry and passed only lightly over the paper, it is easy 
to obtain a surface bearing some very distant resemblance to the 
minerals above mentioned; it is of course without lustre. Sim- 
ilar papers were prepared with red and blue water colors. 

When these papers were held behind discs of ultramarine 
or orange-tinted paper, from which equal alternate sectors had 
been removed, and which were revolving at such rates that their 
surfaces seemed uniform, or at lower rates, they often appeared, 
to a single eye, highly lustrous. This was true of the prepared 
paper in a state of rest; when moved slightly by the hand it 
glittered strongly. Dark photographs of tin /oil held behind a 
revolving disc of ultramarine paper and viewed by a single eye, 
assume often to a striking degree the lustre and appearance of 
foliated graphite. 

2. If a piece of this peculiarly blackened paper i^ of an inch 
square be placed in a blue field, (rather light ultramarine paper,) 
and be steadily regarded for some minutes by one eye it assumes 
a red orange-hue and appears suspended over the blue paper 

Ax. Joux. Sol— Sbooiid Suns, You XXXI, Na 96.— Kjit, 186L 
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and nearer to the eye than the latter ; at the same instant it 
appears lustrous like crumpled mica. The illusion with me 
often lasts half a minute in great perfection ; this is particularly 
the case when the eye is not quite accurately focused on the 
paper. 

3. If a sheet of this prepared paper be brightly illuminated 
by light from a window, and be hela so ne^r one eye as to pro- 
duce indistinct vision, it often apparently becomes highly lus- 
trous. In this case enlarged images of the white and grey points 
are formed on the retina which overlap, so that again we have 
two masses of light, one passing through the other. 

4. If a roll of black paper like the above, but coarser in its 
markings, be brightly illuminated on one side and viewed through 
deeply colored plates of glass (red, green, blue,) in a few seconds 
it appears lustrous resembling a roll of polished zinc which has 
been irregularly and deeply corroded by an acid. Upofi remov- 
ing the glass the surface of the paper appears lustrous for an 
instant. 

5. A sheet of the finer variety of this prepared paper viewed 
through a large rhomb of calc spar gives often in spots the ap- 
pearance of lustre, particularly when the head of the observer, 
or the rhomb, is slightly moved. Some persons compared this 
to the appearance of water. 

It would seem probable that in all cases where two masses of 
light reach a single eye, one passing through the other, particu- 
larly when there is any perceptioyi of their individuality, tnat the 
appearance of more or less lustre is produced, though from habit 
we oft«n overlook it. Thus Ilelmholtz remarks* upon the com- 
bination of two colored surfaces in monocular vision by means 
of a simple instrument he figures: — *Mt is particularly favorable 
when the drawings, or spots on the two surfaces are made to 
shift their position. Then we often believe that we see both 
colors simultaneously in the same place, the one through the 
other. We have an impression in such cases of seeing objects 
through a colored vail or reflected from a colored surface." 

I found in fact that by placing stereographs consisting of col- 
ored paper for one eye and a photographic drawing of tin-foil 
for the other in this instrument, that lustre could be perceived, 
particularly with the imitations of copper. 

The diagram represents the instrument referred to ; it consists 
of a plate of glass, P, with parallel sides, 
which is properly supported over a blackened 
board B. Differently colored papers are placed '^ 

at K and Y; one is seen through the plate, 
and the other by reflexion from it. The im- 
ages are made to overlap and their intensity jc 
is regulated by altering their distance fi:om 1^, 

• Ph^Holo^UeJU Oytih, p. 278. 
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Analogous to this is the observation of Brewster * Speaking 
of uniting similar pictures, (patterns on hanging paper,) in binoc- 
ulor vision, he remarks: — "The surface of it, (the wall) seems 
slightly curved. It has a silvery transparent aspect^ Here tbo 
images though of the same intensity, &c., moving with each 
slight movement of the head induces in the mind the idea of one 
object seen through another. 

In closing I will remark that while many of the experiments 
above mentioned are easily repeated, others requi]^ considerable 
practice in this kind of observation. 



Art. XXXL — The Quatemian or Diluvian Period, considered 
in its relation to the present Epoch ; by F. J. PiCTET. 

[From the Biblioth^ue Unirenelle (Archives) de GendTe, toI, viii, p^ 255.} 

WbENT in 1844, the first volume (1st edition^) of my element- 
ary treatise on palaeontology was printed, I was struck with the 
impossibility of fixing a precise limit between the Diluvial epoch 
and the present or modern period. These two periods, it is true, 
have been considered as distinct in all treatises upon geology ; 
but when I attempted to point out their pala^ontologic characters, 
I soon perceived that the zoologic population bad not in reality 
been modified in passing from one to the other, and that they are 
evidently the unmterrupted continuation of one and the same 
state of things. This truth appeared to me so evident that I 
merely indicated the principal arguments which supported it,f 
without entering into details, and I considered it sufficient, ta 
call the attention of geologists and palaeontologists to this point. 
This has had its influence, and recently, since questions of this 
nature have taken a new importance by the discoveries relating 
to human fossils, many geologists have admitted the above 
conclusions as demonstrated. I would especially mention Mr. 
Scipio Gras,:^ who is engaged in an important work on the 
diluvium of the valleys of the Rhone and the Rhine, and also Mr. 
Lartet,§ who has recently sustained the same opinion in a memoir 
upon the geological antiquity of the human race in western 
Europe. 

There are however some opponents to these views, especially 
Mr. Koechlin Schlumberger,|| who replying to Mr. Scipio Gras, 
has called my opinion a little radical and has sought to overthrow 

* The Stereoscope, p. 91, London, 1856. 

\ TraiU Hhnentaire de pal^antoloffie, note B, Ist edition, tome i, p. 859. 

BuIUtin de la SocUU g^otofftqne de Frmue, 2d Series, tome xv, p. 167. 

Bibl. Univ. {Arehiweny tome viii, p. 198. July, 186&. 

BtUietin de la SodHi giologique de Framce, Sd Seiievtom^ zvi, p. 88.. Nov, 
Si; 18.9. 
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it. I therefore think it necessary at this time to furnish new 

§roo& and to set forth more clearly those evidences which haie 
ecided my own mind, and which I have no doubt will convince 
the most incredulous. 

This question may be considered from two points of view, the 
geological and the palaeontological. I shall only approach the 
question in the latter aspect, for which my studies have better 
ntted me, but I ought to remark that we have no example of seri- 
ous disagreement between palaeontology and geology when thej 
are employed to distinguish the several periods of the history of 
the glooe. There is no one of these periods which is not clearly 
distinguished by the character of its fauna, and no case can be 
cited where stratigraphy has required a division which palaeon- 
tology has not confirmed. If we survey the whole series we 
never find any two consecutive stages in which the zoological 
population has been identical. 

If this is so, the geologists and the palaeontologists will be 
unanimous for uniting these two epochs into one, and for ffpply- 
ing to them a common name. I think if I am able to prove, 
from the standpoint of palaeontology, that the two periods are 
only one, this result ought to be as fully admitted as in anala- 
gous cases for anterior epochs. 

I know that this opinion is not without question, and that some 
geologists, whose learning and judgment I highly respect, think 
that in the condition of the globe and the forces which have 
existed since the termination of the tertiary period there are 
sufficient reasons for distinguishing completely the tertiary period 
from the modern epoch. I shall not discuss this question for 
which I do not think myself qualified. I will only say that 
however this may be, it will be impossible for me to assimilate 
the separation of two periods whose fauna are continued iden- 
tical from one to the other, to the well determined limits which 
distinguish geologically and palaeontblogically all the anterior 
periods admitted as divisions of the history of the globe. I have 
elsewhere intimated that these same geologists are singularly em- 
barrassed in regard to the precise point where they ought to 
establish the division, and that the long series of Quaternary 
deposits, following the glacial period, which certainly neither 
commenced nor ends suddenly, will give them very great diffi- 
culties. 

My object in this communication is simply to demonstrate that 
between the Diluvian period and the modern epoch there has not 
been any modification of the fauna having the least relation to 
the changes which characterize and distinguish other palseonto- 
logical faunae. For this purpose I shall consider two distinct 

Eoints. I shall demonstrate first that all actual or modem &im» 
ave^ existed from the origin of the Diluvian period. I shall 
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inquire afterwards what diflferences exist between the Diluvian 
fauna and the present fauna and shall show that they consist 
only in the disappearance of a limited number of the larger 
species. 

I ought however before proceeding to details to notice an ob- 
jection. Of late years questions relating to the origin of species 
have been reviewed with renewed ardor, and some persons think 
that the solution of these questions may have an influence upon 
the demonstration of the question with which I am now engaged. 
On the contrary I think the subject with which I am concerned 
is entirely an independent question. Whether we admit with 
Lamark or with Mr. Darwin a gradual transformation of beings, 
or think there is a general law of nature introducing, at certain 
epochs, new organic forms, or accept the idea of successive 
creations, we shall in either case be obliged to refer to the same 
facts in the history of the globe. At the end of a certain number 
of years or centuries the zoological population of a country is 
changed and the species are replaced by others. The surface 
of the globe has been successively occupied by a series of faunae 
perfectly distinct ; each of these fauna corresponds to a period 
which it characterizes. Whatever theory may be entertained in 
regard to the cause of the change, the change itself is not ques- 
tioned. But all we need to do here, is to show that these organic 
diflferences characterize the successive periods, and that there is 
no such difference between the Diluvian period and the present 
epoch. 

I ought, as I have said, to demonstrate in the flrst place that 
all the present faunae have existed from the commencement of the 
diluvian period, as weU as the last species, of which I shall speak 
&rther on. For this purpose I have recently arranged a com- 
plete catalogue of the rauna of European mammifers, and I have 
inquired which have not been found in the fossil state, and what 
are those the bones of which have been found buried in the 
Quatemian or Diluvian beds, with the fossil elephant, Elephas 
primigenius or with the Cavern Bear, Urstcs spelcetis. 

Reasoning upon comparable and sufliciently certain facts^ I 
have excluded from this list : 

1st, Marine mammifers in view of the difficulty of determining 
the age of marine Quatemian deposits. 

2d, Mammifers of remote regions whose bones are not likely to 
be found in the more explored and better known diluvian de- 
posits of Central Europe. Thus I have not considered as impor- 
tant either the monkey of Gibraltar, or the small species on the 
confines of Asiatic Russia, or those which have been recently 
discovered in Sicily or in Turkey. I have confined myself to 
those actually living in places where the Quatemian deposits 
are well known. Besides this, the excellent work of Eichwald 
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proves the existence of the same state of things in Russia as in 
England, Belgium, France, Germany or Switzerland. 

The following are the principal facts obtained from an analjaa 
of my catalogue, viz: 

Almost all the common species of Cheiroptera have been found 
in the Quaternary deposits. I have found, especially those here 
cited : Vesperlilio : — V. nociula^ F. pipisirellus, V, serotirtus^ the 
common bat, the lop eared bat, Veap, auritus, the Jer d chevcd, the 
V, discolor^ and the F. mvstactnus. Is it not extremely probable, 
not to say evident, that the rare species more recently discovered 
which are wanting npon this list, are wanting because we have 
not known how to distinguish their bones or becaose they have 
not yet been found ? What geologist will venture to affirm that, . 
the varieties F. Leisleri^ V, KvhUi^ &c., which only appeared be- 
fore the species named above, appertain to a more recent fiiuna. 

The same results are furnished by the Insedivora. 

In these same Quaternary deposits are cited the hedge-h(^, the 
mole and three or four species of the shrew-mouse. 

This is all our fauna, tor, on account of the reasons mentioned 
above, I am not able to give any importance to the two species 
of Mygale {^desmans'), one from the Pyrenees and the other from 
Bussia, which have not yet been found in the fossil state. 

The group Rodentia is of difficult determination and we may 
naturally expect to find some vacancies, but there are none, how- 
ever, of any importance. We may cite the sC[uirrel, the marmot, 
the dormouse, the mouse, the hamster (Crisetus), the water-rat, 
the ordinary meadow-mouse, the beaver, the hare, and the 
rabbit The only striking vacancy will be that of the porcupine, 
but Mr. Areas has fortunately found this also in the caverns of 
Sicily. There are wanting to our list only some small species of 
the mouse, the garden dormouse, the muscardin, &c., in regard to 
which we may make the same reflection, as was suggested by the 
Cheiroptera. The jerboa, lagomys, &c., are found as fossils in 
Bussia. 

The Garniuora being in general larger than those animals 
which represent the preceding groups ana being at the same time 
more easily recognized scarcely present any vacuity. 

There have been found the lion, cat, wolf, domestic dog, fox, 
genet, white bear, brown bear, badger, glutton, martin, beech 
martin, polecat, ermine, weasel and the otter. There is lacking 
to this list only the lynx, and it is important to know whether 
the Fell's engiholensis of Schmerling, from the caverns of Belgium 
is not identical with it. I have not supposed that any person 
could see an indication of a subse(}uent creation in theaosence 
of some species from excentric regions as the fox of the north, 
the polecat of Poland, or the P. boecamda of the Mediterranean 
islands. 
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The only Pachyderms of the present fauna yet found in our 
Quaternary deposits are three, the wild boar, the horse and the ass. 

Among RuminanU have been enumerated all our present deer, 
the deer properly so-called, the reindeer, the moose deer, and 
the roe-buck. The fallow deer is not comprised in this last, but, 
as is well known, it is not native in Central Europe. There 
are enumeratdd also the wild oxen, (the urus and the bison), the 
chamois, and the goat The sheep had not been discovered until 
the last few years, which had probably been more recently im- 
ported ; however, Mr. Areas has found in the caverns of Sicily a 
closely related species, the mufflon. Finally, to this series of 
animals, modem discoveries authorize us to add man. All this, 
as I have said elsewhere,^ appears to demonstrate that man has 
coexisted with this diluvian fauna and that his history dates 
probably from the same epoch. 

The mcts here mentioned are remarkably conclusive, for they 
prove that all the present &una of European mammifers have 
Deen found as fossils in the Quaternary deposits, except some 
small species difficult to be determined, the bones of which if pre- 
served, have not yet been recovered. It appears to me eviaent 
that these rare exceptions are without value as objections, and 
that we may boldly declare that: From the commeiicement of the 
DUuvian period to the present day, no species of mammifers has been 
added to the fauna which Uitn titled in Europe, 

What we have said of mammifers may also be affirmed of 
birds and reptiles ; but upon this part of the subject I shall not 
enter into details, for these classes are less known and do not 
furnish results so certain. The examination of a treatise on pa* 
Iseontolosy is sufficient to show that the existing species are al« 
ready indicated in the Diluvian deposits. 

The terrestrial and fluviatile mollusks are in the same cate* 
ffory. Thus with the bones of the EUphas primigenius are 
&equently found buried all our species of Helix, Bulimus, &c., 
and they show us that for tbb invertebrata as well as for the 
vertebrata,. all the existing fauna date from the origin of the 
Diluvian period. 

The preceding facts suffice to show that there has been no 
renewal of the fauna between the Diluvian period and the Modem 
epoch. We must now consider in what consists the wparent dif- 
ference which has led most geologists into error. It has been 
caused by the gradual disappearance of a certain number of 
species. At the commencement of the Diluvian period the fiiuna 
was richer and more complete than it is at present. There lived 
in Europe at that time not only our present animals but a certain 
number of species which are now extinct. These latter have 
gradually disappeared from causes probably in part similar to 

• Bikt. Unifh (new leriei), tome Tii, p. S64. Mtfch, ISSa 
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those which destroyed one species of ox mentioned by Julius 
Csesar, and which destroyed most likely the last representatives 
of the ure-ox (aurochs) and the elk. The fauna ol the eastern 
continent has been successively impoverished, and as the popu- 
lation and cultivation of the soil increased only a part of the 
species which once dwelt there remain living. 

It is not possible, in the present state of palaeontology to pre- 
pare a complete and precise catalogue of these extinct species; 
out it is su&cient for our purpose to sketch the principal features 
of such a catalogue. 

I am embarrassed in regard to the Alluvial deposits of Au- 
vergne, which appear to present characters somewhat exceptional. 
It is not perfectly demonstrated that the fauna which tney en- 
close has all been contemporaneous with the Quaternary deposits 
of the greater part of Europe. There are found many species as 
yet imperfectly known which appear to be extinct and which 
have not been recovered elsewhere. Such is the JErinaeeus 
major, many of the dogs, some polecats, at least three species of 
deer, the wild goats of Eoset, &c. It will probably be neccassaiy 
to aad to them hereafter ; but new investigations appear indis- 
pensable to make the proper additions with certainty. I have 
experienced some doubt m regard to many races or species of 
true Quaternary deposits, indicated as different firom those now 
living, but which have been characterized without doubt by their 
form and not by appreciable organic characters. It appears to 
me quite natural that species at the commencement of the Dilu- 
vian epoch, finding abundant nourishment in a country where 
great forests and immense virgin territories replaced our present 
culture, and being able there to develop in fremom should have 
frequently had a form a little superior to their existing represent- 
atives, which, surrounded by hunters, restrained on every side, 
lead a more difficult and precarious life. I do not think it jx)s- 
sible to give a specific value to slight diflFerences of stature, if 
all the other characters are identical, and therefore I consider as 
doubtful many of those species inserted in the catalogues of palae- 
ontology. Such are the Talpa fossilis, the Meles Morreni, the 
Lutra anttqua, the Sciurus p'lscus, the Arctomys prxmigeniay the 
Myoxxis fossilis^ the Sus priscus, &c. Some of these are probably 
identical with living species. By new researches we shall find 
that some of these are truly extinct. 

But aside from these difficulties and doubts a certain number 
of species have certainly disappeared which I will briefly enu- 
merate. 

In the family of hears I consider as lost the great Cavern 
Bear {Ursus spelceus). Their bones characterize well the de- 
posits called Diluvian, or the formations more ancient than the 
last period of our globe. The Ursuspriscm is more doubtful 
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and is probably identical with our black bear. The Hyenas 
appear to have been represented in the ancient epochs by three 
species which have now disappeared; the hyena of caverns 
(if. spel€ea)j analogous to the spotted hyena of the Gape of Good 
Hope, the Hyena MoriepeasuUinaj of Chnstol, more similar to the 
striped hyena, and the Hyena iniermedia^ Marcel de Serres. 

In the family of the feUntdce, we should add to the wild-cat^ 
the lynx (?) and lion which have disappeared from Europe in 
the historic period, another species related to the leopard, {Fdis 
arUiqua). 

The numerous order of Bodents appear to contain some extinct 
species more different fix)m the living than those which I have 
cited above in speaking of differences of form. These are the 
J^ermophilus superciUostss of Kaup ; the Castor {Troffcmiherium) 
Oaviere^ Fischer deWaldheim; the Lqmspriscus Cuvier, from the 
breccias of the Mediterranean, and some species of Lagamys, &c. 

The Elephant is one of the most remarkable of the genera 
amon^ those which have made a part of the ancient fauna of our 
periooL Their bones are, with those of the bear, the most char- 
acteristic of these Diluvian strata, since they are abundantiy 
scattered over an immense sur&ce of country. The species best 
known is the mammoth {Elephas primigenitu). Of other bones 
may be mentioned those of the African elephant (B. Africanue). 
The existence of some other species (such as the K meridionalis 
Nesti), is contested by some anatomists and admitted by others. 

The great Bhinoceroe with valved nostrils {R, tichorhinus) less 
widely diffused than the elephant, and probably also one or two 
species of the same genus, are striking examples of those races 
which have disappeared. 

It is the same with the Hippopotami of which it is thought 
we may admit the prior existence of many species now extinct 
(H. major, H, minor, H. Pentiandi, and the hippopotamus of the 
valley of the river Sdmme). 

The horse of P^zenas appears to be another species differ- 
ent from the one mentionea above as related to the existing 
horse. 

The eenus Cervus has been numerous from the commencement 
of the diluvian epoch, for to the species now living, and which, 
as I have said, existed then, is to be added the beautiful giant 
stag of the peat bogs of Ireland {Gertms euryceros\ the great deer 
of the S6mme {Cervus dama giganteus) the Cenms martialis. 
Gravais, and many species from caverns described by Marcel 
de Serres. 

Among the other species of ruminants lost from our fauna, it 
is necessary to mention the Antelope Chrisioli, M. de Serres, the 
Dichoioma, Gervais, and Ibex CAennarum, Gervais. 

Av. JouB. Sol— SiooND Sibim, Vol. XXXI, No. 96.— 1£at, 1861. 
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I will not add tliQ Bos primigenius because it was seen alive bj 
Julius Caesar. 

I have not found among birds or reptiles any speciea to add 
with certainty to this list. 

We shall £nd only a few in this category among the terrestrial 
invertebrata. The marine deposits on the borders of the Med- 
iterranean contain some mollusks of lost species, but their nam- 
bers are small compared with species still living. 

We thus see, as I have said, that the fauna originating at the 
period which succeeded the Tertiary epoch has been saooessivelj 
deprived of many remarkable species. This gradual disappear- 
ance may have proceeded from many natural causes. First the 
climate, cooling very much as the formation of great glaciers 
proves (Glacial period), would not be favorable to any one rf 
them, especially to the great pachyderms, the congeners of which 
characterize in our day the torrid zone. Still more as I have 
said elsewhere,^ admitting the presence of man from the origin 
of the latter period, we may, with much probability attribute to 
him the destruction of a part of the species. If we examine the 
list which I have given we shall see that, aside from the great 
pachyderms, it is principally composed of carnivorous animals 
which man is interestea to destroy, and of herbivora which 
should serve for his nourishment. 

Mr. Lartet, in the memoir which I have cited, has furnished a 
new argument in favor of this hypothesis. He has found marb 
of the instruments of man upon the bones of many species of this 
epoch, and in particular upon those of the ox and the goat; 
these marks being generally deep cuts designed to cause the 
rupture of the bone, sometimes more superficial wounds as if the 
object had been to elevate the skin about the base of the horns. 
This destruction of species is merely like that which daily trans- 

f)ires before our eyes. If new circumstances should cause the 
aws in regard to the chase to be abolished, and if the great 
land-owners did not protect some species, it would not be long 
before all our present deer would be classed among extinct 
species. They nave already disappeared from many countries, 
and among others from the valley of the Bhone, where the stag 
and the roe-buck were abundant at the end of the last century. 
A curioas fact has been cited which seems to confirm what I 
have said, it is the very limited number of species of small siae, 
or little connected with the wants of man, among those which 
have disappeared. 

Such is the opinion which has been formed in r^ard to the 
causes of this extinction. I repeat therefore that these oauaefcaa 

* Bibl. Univ. (new series), tome vii, p. 871, Hardi, 1860. 
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have no relation to those which acted during the previous peri- 
ods, for in the renovation of the fauna there has always been a 
replacing of some species by others. 

Here, on the contrary, we merely find extinctions which can 
no more furnish a basis for distinguishing two periods than could 
the destruction of the Bos primigenius or that of the Dodo. 

To complete our knowledge of the history of the Diluvio- 
modem period, it would be very interesting to ascertain the date 
of the extinction of each species. Some investigations of this 
kind have been recently undertaken, principally in England; 
but observers generally content themselves with stating the rela- 
tion of bones to the Quaternary epoch without other details. It 
is important always where it is possible to determine accurately 
the position and the geological relations of the stratum which 
encloses them, and sometimes even to indicate whether they are 
found in the upper or the lower part of the stratum. It is impor- 
tant to examine with great care the bones in the deposits of the 
glacial epoch, for it is very probable that many species have 
extended even to that period. By such studies well directed we 
mav obtain more accurate knowledge of this series of extinctions, 
and I doubt not we shall be more and more convinced that they 
have been gradual and successive. 



Abt. XXXTT. — On the Presence of Phosphoric Acid in Igneous 

Socks ; by James Schiel. 

Descending from the Sierra Nevada into the plains of the 
Sacramento river by the route which leads along Black Bute, 
we meet west of the Bute with a phosphoritie trachyte crumbling 
into pieces and covering the surface for many miles. As there 
18 hardly a trace of organic substance to be discovered in the 
soil from which a luxuriant vegetation is springing, it was to be 
expected that the rock contained phosphoric acid.^ This an 
analysis showed to be the case. The phosphoric acid is contained 
in the precipitate obtained by ammonia afler a pulverized portion 
of the rock has been disintegrated by fluohydric acid, heated 
and dissolved in chlorhydric acid. The washed precipitate is 
dissolved in a small quantity of hot chlorhydric acid, much tar- 
taric acid and some sulphate of magnesia added, and then the 
phosphoric acid precipitated with an excess of ammonia ; the 
crystals of the phosphate are forming immediately. The amount 
of^ phosphoric acid contained in the rock was thus found to be 
0*26 per cent corresponding to 0*78 per cent of phosphate of lime. 

* Fownes (Priu Enay^ 1846) demonBtrated the general pvesence of pkosp&orlc 
•cid in crysUuUne rocki.— Eog. 
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Abt. XXXm. — Ninth Supplement to Dande Minerahgy; by 
Geo. J. Brush, Professor of Metallurgy in Yale Collie. 

List of Works, etc. 

C. F. Bammelsberg : Handbach der Minendchemie. Syo, pp. 
1089. Leipzig, 1860. — ^This work is by no means merely a new 
edition of lla^^elsberg's former '^ Handworterbuch des chem- 
ischen Theils der Mineralogie." It is entirely rewritten and re- 
arranged, and, as its title indicates, it aims to give the comply 
bistory of the chemical properties of each mineral spedes. It 
has seventy pages of introductory matter upon the analyses of 
minerals — the calculation of analyses — a discussion on the yalae 
of analyses — the chemical constitution of minerals, induding 
the function of water — ^heteromorphism, isomorphismi, homcBO- 
morphism^ etc. The whole is arranged according to a conyen- 
ient chemical classification. 

Rammelsberg has done more to give precision to our knowl* 
edge of the chemistry of minerals than an^ other chemist sinoe 
the time of Berzelius. The present work is one of great yalae 
to the mineralogist^ the grandest work of the kind ever pub- 
lished — still on careful examination, we are sorry to observe evi* 
dences of haste, if not carelessness, in its preparation. It is to 
be regretted in such a standard book — as tnis is sure to become 
— that the author had not given it a little more time and care. 
This is particularly to be noticed in regard to American min- 
erals : — on page 6 we are told that the native copper of Lake 
Superior contains 7*29 pr. ct. of silver and 0*03 of mercury ; ad- 
mitting that the specimen examined by Hautefeuille may have 
contained both silver and mercury, it is unnecessary to offer evi- 
dence to the contrary in regard to the thousands of tons which 
are yearly produced from this region, as shown by the careM 
investigations of Whitney, Jackson and others. 

In many cases where an analvst has made several analyses of 
one mineral, the author gives the mean result only ; this might 
be well enough, were it not that he very often omits to mention 
the fact, and compares the results of an extended and careful 
research, with a single and frequently imperfect analysis, a pro- 
cedure which certainly has a tendency to create error, and mis- 
lead the student who places implicit reliance in this work. 
Thus, under Danburite, p. 770, examined by Shepard, Emi, and 
Smith & Brush, we find one analysis by Shepard, one by 
Erni, and one by Smith & Brush. The natural inference is^ 
that but one analysis was made by each of the two first named, 
and one by Smith & Brush — ^had such been the case perhaps 
Eammelsberg might have been justified in his remark, "that 
with such differences in results, tJ^e nature (composition) of tlte 
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mineral remained in doubt*' But how does the ease stand — and 
we may be allowed here to/remark that there is no doubt as to the 
identity of the mineral examined by Shepard, Emi, and Smith 
& Brush ; Prof. Shepard recognizes the mineral examined by us 
as Danburite, and the writer furnished Dr. Erni the specimens on 
which his analysis was made. — Shepard's analysis gives 5*12 of 
alkalies and no boric acid, Erni found 14*13 p. c. of alkalies and 
10*04 boric acid. Smith and Brush published two complete 
analyses, and besides showed by direct experiment that the min- 
eral contains no alkalies (this Journal, [2], xvi, 866). No allu- 
sion is made to this latter fact in the work before us, but from the 
simple composition of the mineral, the experiments must be ad- 
mitted as conclusive in proving the absence of alkalies, and no 
further discussion of the first two analyses is needed. Other 
instances of this kind of omission are found under Carrolite, p. 
Ill, Anal. 2 being the mean of three — Cuban, p. 118, Smith's 
results are overlooked — Hydromagnesite, p. 288, Anal. 2, is the 
mean of two, four analyses were published-— Jenkinsite, the 
analysis given is the mean of two — Finite, p. 835, Anal. 7, is 
the mean of three — ^Euphyllite, p. 845, the earlier analysis by 
Crooke is given, while those of Erni and Garret are omitted ; 
Smith and iBrush made four analyses of two different varieties 
finding some 8 pr. ct. of alkalies which had been overlooked by 
Garrett, Erni and Crooke, one variety analyzed was from the 
identical specimen examined by Erni and Crooke — Enceladite, • 
p. 888, an early analysis by Hunt is given ; Eammelsberg does 
not seem to be aware that Warwickite and Enceladite are not 
only identical, but they are the same mineral from the same 
locality, both containing boric acid. 

Rammelsberg proposes to apply the name Gibbsite to the 
phosphate of indefinite composition examined by Hermann, not- 
withstanding this name was first applied by Torrey to a pure 
hydrate of ciumina^ and the results of the latter have been con- 
firmed by four other chemists. The author gives as his reason, 
that Silliman, and Smith & Brush found a small amount (0'67~ 
0*67 pr. ct.) of phosphoric acid, consequently showing the pres- 
ence of a mixture of phosphate and hydrate of alumina. We 
add, that if this be admitted, the reasoning applies with much 
more force to the Bussian EydrargiUtie in wnich Hermann found 
1*43 per cent phosphoric acid ! The mineral described by Dr. 
Torrey is a native hydrate of alumina, and Gibbsite having 
many years precedence, there is no reason for arbitrarily re- 
placmg it by the name Hydrargillite. It matters not what 
Hermann analyzed, it is an indisputable fistctthat Torrey's Gibbs- 
ite is hydrate of alumina, and furthermore such a change of 
names as our author proposes, is against all usage, and followed 
out would cause endleira confusion in nomenclature. We have 
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noticed only points in regard to American species ; other exam- 
ples might be quoted to justify our assertion that the work, 
although of great yalue, is marred with evidences of haste in 
its compilation, but we would not overlook the creat services 
its illustrious author has rendered to the science of Mineralogy, 
of which no better evidence could be quoted than the work we 
have before us. 

Dr. Ernst Weiss : Ueber die krystallographische Entwickel- 
ung des Quarzsystems. 4to, pp. 102. HiJle, 1860. 

Albrecht Schrauf : Ueber die Krystallformen des Eiesel- 
zinkerzes. 8vo, pp. 27, mit 6 Tafeln. Wien, 1860. 

Albreoht Schrauf: E!rystallographisch-optische Untersach- 
ungen iiber die Identitat des Wolnyn mit Schwerspath. 8to, 
pp. 15, mit 8 Tafeln. Wien, 1860. 

H. Dauber: Ermittelung krystallographischer Constanten 
und des Grades ihrer Zuverlassigkeit (21. AKanthit). 8vo, pp. 18, 
mit 5 Tafeln. 

C. F. Bammelsberg : Ueber Isomorphic nnd Heteromorphie 
bei den Singulosilikaten von Monoxyden und Sesquioxyaen. 
Pogg. Ann., cix, 584-94. 

J. Reinhard Blum : Handbuch der Lithologie oder Gcstein- 
lehre. 8vo, pp. 356, mit 50 Figuren. Erlangen, 1860. 

W. H. Miller : Crystallographic Notices, containing obser- 
vations on the Employment of the Stereographic Projection of 
the Sphere in Crystallography ; on the Measure of the Dihedral 
Angles of Crystals ; on the Cleavages of Butile ; on the doubly- 
refractive character of Thermophyllite. {L. K and D, PhiL Mag^ 
[4], xix, 325). 

J. P. Cooke : Crystalline Form not necessarily an indicatioQ 
of definite chemical composition ; or on the possible Variation 
of the Constitution of mineral Species iDdependent of the Phe- 
nomena of Isomorphism. (L, K and D. Phu. Mag,, [4], xxi, 406, 
and this Journal, xxx, 194.) 

E. SoCHTiNG : Die Einschliisse von Mineralien in krystallisir- 
ten Mineralien, nebst Betrachtungen iiber die Entstehung von 
Mineralien und Gebirgsarten. 8vo, pp. 857. Freiberg, 1860. 

DesCloizeaux et Damour: Exaraen des propri6t& optiques 
et pyrog^n^tiques des mineraux connus sous les noms de Gado- 
linites, Allanites, Orthites, Euxenite, Tyrite, Yttrotantahte et 
Fergusonite. Ann. de Chim. et de Phys., [3], lix, 357. 

A. Delesse : Becherches sur les Pseudomorphoses, pp. 76. 
(Extrait des Annales des Mines, xvi, 1860.) 

Aquilla Smith : A new Pyrognostic Arrangement of the 
Simple Minerals hitherto found in Lreland. {Dublin Quar. Jow, 
Set., No. 1, Jan. 1861. 
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J. Chapman : Apopular exposition of the Minerals and 
Dgy of Canada. Under this title, Prof. Chapman has con- 
ted a series of interesting articles to the Canadian Journal 
idustry, Science and Art. 

Kenngott: Uebersicht der Besultate Mineralogischer 
3hungen in Jahre 1859. 8vo, pp. 212. Leipzig, 1860. — A 
>lete review of the Mineralogical Besearches published in 
, with additional observations and critical notes by Profl 

3gOtt 

Kopp UND H. Will : Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte 
>hemie, und verwandter Theile anderer Wissenschaften, fUr 
. Giessen, 1860. 8vo, pp. 908.— Pages 765 to 820 contain 
. Kopp's excellent review of the progress of Mineralogy for 

Hermann: Heteromeres Mineral-Systems. (Zweite urn* 
^eitete Auflage). 4to, pp. 214. Leipzig, 1860. 

V. Zepharovich : Ueber die Krystallformen des Epidot. 
pp. 22, mit 2 Tafeln. Wien, 1860. 

Descriptions of Species. 

nTE. — For a memoir on the crystalline form of this mineral bj yom Bath, m« 
Ann., czi, 264. 

iiTB [p. 240, VI, VIII]. — An interestiog Tariety of albite occurs associated 
mokj qoartz at Moriah in Essex Coontj, New York. It has a greenish color 
peculiar lustre resembling green diallage. Cleavage reij perfect, lowing 
great distinctness the triclinic strlations. G.s=2*688 (Brush). Analysis by 
dward H. Twining, Assistant in the Laboratory of the Tale iikientific School : 

Si £1 9e Oa Ag tfn i Ign. 

17-01 19-42 0-95 0-39 tr. 11*47 0*26 0-24«s«9-78 

kMTHrrx [II]. — Kenngott coflsiders the mineral from Copiapo described by W. 
'lor as stromeyerite (Suppl. YIU) to be a cupreous yanety of akanthUe; ez- 
g the iron found in the analysis as FeS« the remaining sulpbids of silver and 
r are in the proportions of 4AgS to l€uS (Kenngott, Ueberneht, 1869, 116). 
memoir on the crystalline form of eJeanthiie see Dauber in Ber. Wien. Akad., 
686. Dauber describes a new locality of this mineral at the Himmelfurst 
□ear Freiberg. Sp. gr. of Freiberg specimens 7*192 — 7*199, from Joachims- 
'246. At Freiberg it is associated with argentite and stephanite. Analyses 
intkiie by P. Weselsky show it to be identical in chemiod composition with 
:ite. Specimens from Freiberg contained 86'71 silver, 12*70 sulphur ; from 
imsthal, 87*4 silver. AgS requires by theory 87*03 Ag, and 12*97 S. — Ber. 
Akadt in Jour, preJct, Chem., Izxx, 487.) 

rmifrrB fp. 889, II]. — Analyses of cUuminite by Geist(l) and Dieck(2) from 
cinity of Halle show, according to Heintz, that the specimens may be mixtures 
erent basic sulphates of alununa, (Kopp, Jakrubencht, 1869, 811): 

S £1 5i Pe Oa fig tL 

. 2218 89 86 1*92 0*40 060 003 84-9lc =10000 

. 15-66 86 64 4689 = 98*99 

(a) by the difll^rence. 

tfiouTE [p. 142, II].— F. Field has published (Quar, Jour, Chem, Soc, xii, 87) 
ended examination of a red mercunal mineral occurring with mercurial tatra- 
B, atacamite, malachite, azurite, limonite, and silicate of manganese and copper 
nbiUoe near Ooquimbo in Chile. ;It dsStn materially fr^om the ammiolUe de- 
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■cribed by Domeykd, especudlj in regmrd to the actioo ezsrUd upon it bj addi; 
ftill Field considers that it is only a variety of the minera], derivad mm. tha OKyda- 
tioD of a mercurial tetrahedrite. Purified W prolonged digeatioa in nitric add, tbe 
red powder was found to contain in two difierent specimens : 

Eg Sb S 9e a 5i 

1. 84-42 14-2] 6 43 2-68 4*46 86*60 = M^O 

2. 37-94 16-26 6 98 2-94 4*98 29*78 =96-80 

Dividing the sulphur equally between the mercury and antimony, w^^Vwy t]it finaer 
a simple and the latter a tenulphid, and ozydudng the remaioder of eadi metil, 
then considering the silica and oxyd of iron as aoddantal impuritiea, and dedintfiig 
the water, we have, according to Field's figures : 

HgO HgS SbOf SbSf 

L 81-77 86-68 16-61 16*62 « 09*48 

IL 88-86 84*88 14-92 16*77 » 09-88 

Mean, 82*66 8618 16*27 16*64 » 99*66 

Field considers that this composition may be represented as a tribmic sfalplmikiao- 
nite of mercury combined with tribasic antimomte of the same metal (8HgS, ShS|) 
-HSHgO, SbO,) equivalent to HgO 8298, HgS 3687, SbOt 17*07, 81^ 14^3= 
100. Or, he suggests further, it may be r^^tfded as an ozysttlphid of meRuiy 
coupled with an ozysulphid of antimony with the formula 8(2 UgO, Hff9)4-(^bS|, 
SbOt), giving the same percentage and composition. [We do not diaarly see ths 
relation between these two formmas, in the first we have three atoma eadi of HgS 
and HgO, and one atom each of SbO| and SbS|, and in the aeoood fonnnk 6H^, 
8HgS, 2SbSs, and one atom SbO|. It is evidently impossible for these foimuis 
to give the same percentsge composition. — o. j. a.] 

Apatitk [p. 896, 1 — VIII]. — H. Reinsch has found. in the phosphorite of Amberg 
not only chlorine, fluorine, and iodine, but also bromine.— (Kopp, Ja^rtdnidU, 
1869, 806.) 

Bamute. — See under Sillimanite, 

BATaAOHm. — See Monticellite. 

Beetl [p. 178, 11 — V]. — Analyses of beryl by Hofmeister, (1 and 2) Bosenbacfa 
in Silesia, (s) Heubachtliale : 

\ G.=2-65 1 
8. G.=s2-68 
— Jaur.praki, Chtm^ Ixxvi, 1, in Kopp^t JahreMbericht^ 1869, 778. 

Bauoira [p. 188, 1, III. — Ingelstrom has discovered this species at three localities 
near Filipstad in Wermland (Sweden). It occurs in small rounded masses in lims- 
stone. Three analyses gave : 

Ag ]^e a 

68*80 8*86 28-80 = 100*96 

66-80 8*60 29-60= 99*90 

68-61 8-88 27-67 = 100*01 

The pure mineral contained no carbonic acid.— (ifon^/. Vetefukapi-AkatL Forked- 
linear, 1868, 187.) 

Bdohoueite. — See under Sillimanite, 

CuLOEOToiD [p. 298, y^. — T. Steny Hunt describes the occmrence of chhritoid 
in the crystalline palaeozoic schists of Notre Dame Mts. in Canada. At Brome it is 
found in a fine grained micaceous schist, also at Leeds and other localities ia ths 
Notre Dame Mts., it occurs in a similar rock in lamellar masses, rarely more thso 
a quarter inch broad and one-eighth of an inch thick. In some specimens it Uxtot 
spherical aggregations half an inch or more in diameter, composed of i;^diatii9 li- 
mells, and sometimes making up one-half of the rock. Cleavage of the miBsnl 
perfect in one direction, with two less distinct transverse cleavages. T^wi^iw ote 
curved, and not easily separable. H.=6. G.=6'18. Color, dark greeoisii^y to 
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ack, brilliant black on the surfaces of perfect deayage; lostre, on deayage torfiice 
treons, on croBS firacture waxy ; ttrmk, greenish graj. Analysis of a specimen 
om Leeds: 

Si £l ]^e ]iln fig IS 

26-80 87-10 26*92 0*98 8*66 6*10=100*01 

his Tariety of chlorotoid has been known among geologists and mineralogists as 
iyUiUt and Prot Hant shows in his article on this subject (giyen in this number of 
lis Jounudl) that Thomson's phyllite from Massachusetts is most probably the same 
ineraL He further suggests that possibly the ottrelUe of Haiiy may alao be a 
irietr of chlorotoid, altSough this latter suggestion requires further inyestigation. 
be abundance of chlorotoid in the schists occurring oyer wide areas in Canada, 
id the Green Mountain range, has led Hunt to name these rocks chlorotoid date, 

Chbtboutb [p. 184, 1— lY, YI].— Mr. Edward A. Manioe, of the Yale Scientific 
:hool, has anuyzed the olivine found by Prol O. P. Hubbard in a boidder of 
arse basalt at IHietford, Yermont, with the following result : 

5i f'e % 

40*75 9*86 60*28 = 100*86 

le oxygen of the silica, iron and magnesia is 21*78 : 2*08 : 20*11 or Si :1ft as 21*78: 
119, equal 1 : 1 or (ftg, tef^^L 

Grains of green cAryto/i^e.wadied from yolcanio-eand found on the sea-shore near 
esuyius, aiwlysed by Kalle in Bammelsberg's Laboratory (Pogg, Ann., ciz, 668) 

ntained Si 40*86, fig 46*70, f'e 12-84=99-89. This giyes the formula £'e*5i+ 

SCg'Si, corresponding yery nearly with the composition of the chiysolite of the 
lUas meteorite. Bammelsbeig further examined tke white olifnne (Peridote bianco) 
'Mt Somma. Occurs in crystals. 8p. gr.^:8*248. The pulyerixed mineral gelatu 

izes, though with difficulty, with chlorhydric acid. Si 42*41, fig 68*80, te 2*88= 
1*04. This is identical with the composition of Mtonite as a^yxed by Smith 
uppL I) and the writer (Suppl. YII). 

CuNOOHLORX [p. 298, 1, n, Y1. — Analyses of dinoehlore from Aohmatowak by 
ruye (Eokscharow, Min, Ruutandt, iii, 286, m Kenngott's Ueberrieht, 1869, 64) : 

Si Si Pe fig Ca IS 

81*64 18*64 6*88 86*20 006 12*74 

81*62 18*96 6*12 86*68 006 12*67 

Teeing yery closely with the analyses by Oraw and y. Kobell of the American 
d Bayarian mineral. 

Coppxs p. 17, lY, YI]. — Hautefeuille has discoyered the presence of mercury in 
specimen of argentiferous copper from Lake Superior.~( Comp^. Rend,^ xliii, 160, 
songott, Ueberaicht, 1869, 108.) 

CEONBTXDnrE [p. 299].— Damour has reexamined the eronstedite from Przibram, 
Bohemia. The mineral is jet-black ; opaque ; streak dark to oliyegreen ; after 
ating the powdered mineral is perfectly black. H. aboye 8. G.=8'86. B.B. 
■es to a black magnetic mass and with fluxes «yes reactions for iron and manga- 
se. Dissolyes in acids, and on eyaporation yi^ds gelatinous silica. Composition: 

Si Pe :^e fin fig tL 

21*89 2908 88*62 1*01 402 9*76 

[A determination of the sesquioxyd of iron in this mineral by y. Kobell gaye 
•*85 on which he recalculated one of Steinmano's analyses (see Min.). We add 
lother analysis by Steinmann which has heretofore been oyerlooked (Schweig. 
•ur., xxxii, 69), giying it the amount of sesquioxyd of iron in accordance wiui 
imoors results : Si 22*88, ¥e 2908, te 81*44, Mn 8-48, fiff 8-26. fl 10*70=100*78. 
imour gives the formula (te, fin, fig)«Si-i-Pe«Bi+6fi or (R», Fe)Si+8fl.— o.ja] 

DAawuriTX. — See Whitneyite. 

Datynx. — See Nepheline, 

IM. Joux. Soi.— Sboohd Ssbus, Yol. XXXI, Na 9a— Mat, 1861. 

47 
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DiALLOGiTB [p. 446, III, VII]. — ^The Turiety of this minenl odled Himbecnpath, 
occurring at Oberoeiseo gare R Hildebrand on analysis : 

e An Ca fig te 

38 94 66-32 2 99 2 07 61=99-84 

DIANITE. — Von Kobell has given this name to a Tarietj of what hss ber^ 
tofore been considered as tantalite, from Tammela in Finhind. The specific grsTitr 
is 6'6, while that of the tantalite analyzed by Rose, Jaoobson, and others Tsriei 
from 7 88 — 7*6, The color of the streak blackish-gmy ; that of the tantalite fron 
Tammela analyzed by Jacobson was dark brownish-red. In other respects disaiti 
corresponds perfectly in physical characters with tantalite. Yon KobeU, however, 
finds it to contain a new metallic acid belonging to the some group as tantalic aad 
columbic acids, this he calls dianic acid, and the author has also diaeoTercd this 
new ncid iu cuxenite, seschiiiitc and samarskitc. For a descriptioo of the dtemical 
properties of this acid see this Jour., [2], xzx, 124, and BulL an* Akad, dtr Wiunr 
Mchaften, March 10, 1860 (Munich). 

Epidote [p. 206, II — VII].— R. Hermann has published a cootiniiatioD of his^^ 
scarclics on this species {Jour, prakt. Ckefn., Ixzviii, 295). We quote only the 
new analyses ; the paf^r is mostly taken up with a discussion of the autbof^s views 
and objections to the nypothescs advanced py Scheerer. 

§i %1 Fe ^0 Ca fi[g Iiirii. 

1. Boulpg d^Olsans, G. 8-43. 88-00 20-87 15-06 1*90 21-03 2-OS— 99-84s 

8. Arondul, G. 8-87. 87-33 22-85 1156 1-86 2a"03 0-77 2-93— 90-31 

3. *' G. 3-49. 36-70 21-^ 12-96 5-^ 2127 2-86—100-33 

4. Achmatowsk, G. 3-41. 40-27 20O8 1422 239 21-61 0-53 0*16— 99-26« 

6. Sillbohle, G. 3-45. 89-67 18-55 1431 3-25 20-53 1^ 1-23 Sra0-52-»«a 

6. Trayerficlla, G. 347. 40-03 16-91 15-93 144 19-tl 4*^ 1-20— 99-61 

(« ) with trace Sn. 

For a memoir on the crystalline form of epidote see t. ZepharoTich in Ber. Wim 

Akad., xw'iv, 480. 

Faujasite [p. 323] — A. Knop shows from the optical properties of this minotl 
that it belon<^s to the monometric and not to the dimetric system, in which it has 
heretofore been classed by many mineralogists. — {Ann. Chem. Pharm., cxi, 375.) 

FELDSPAa [p. 228, 1 — III]. — The glassy feldspar from the trachyte of Dracbeafels 
on the Kliiue gave llammelsberg {Zeitsch. d deutsehen geolog. Geselltcka/l, xi, 437): 

i^i ^l Pe ' & JSTa Ca fig Ign. 

6587 1863 tr. 10-82 8-42 0-95 39 0-44=9»-92 

RammcUberg considers it an isomorphous mixture of a soda and potash orthoclsM. 
For analyses of the feldspar of the Norwegian zircon-syenite, see Pogg. Ann., cvhi, 
425. 

A. Mitscherlich has found baryta as a constituent of the feldspar from Hohenfebs 
Rieden, Kemjjenicii, Rockesckill and iu the adularia from St. Gottliard inquaotities 
varying from 0*45 to 233 pr. ct—{Jour. prakt. Chem., Ixzxi, 114. 

Ferqusonite [p. 350, III — VIII].— -Nordenskiold (Jour, prakt Chem., I^ti^ 200.) 
gives a new analysis of the so-called fergutonite from Ytterby : 

Cb w Y Ca tr f'e fl 

46 33 2-850 39'80 315 112 0-70 6*44 = 100-39 

(a) with Sn02. 

The crystals are tetragonal, have a dark brown color, translucent on the edigci 
H.= 4-5-5. Sp^ gr., 4-89. This differs very materially from the compositioD of tbt 
Greenland fergusonite as analyzed by Hartwall and Wet^r, that minenl hariog 
been found by these analysts to bo anhydrous. 

FiBaoLiTE.— See under Sillimanite. 

FouaNETiTE.-^See Tetrahedrite. 

Gabnkt [p. 194, I~VIII]— T. S. Hunt has discovered an emerald-green f&n/d 
at Oxford, Canada, in calcareous ppnr with millerite. It is maselTtty i 
transparent dodecahedrons resembling vtooroiet^tf, but is eai * " ' 
garnet, with 6 pr. ci, of chromium (this Journal, ^m^^ 295). 
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bright red manganese-alamina-gHrnet (spesaariine) from Miask, analysed by 
snko, contained : 

d £1 iln ^e 6a 

G.=4-38. 86-80 17-48 80'60 14-82 O'SI =99-21 

CBcharow, Mtn, Ruitlandi, Kenngott, Uehertichtf 1869, 74.) 

BBSDoamTK [p. 68, VII, VIII]. — A massive variety of this mineral from Pfiogai* 
e near Ems afiforded Bergemann (Jour, prakt. Chem., Izxix, 412): 

S As Sb Ni Co Fe Cu 

21-51 88 25 0'62 22*79 1-64 1664 401 =100-46 

lading the copper it resembles the ferroginous variety of gtridorffite frony 
adming in Styria analysed by Pless. 

iBBsrrs [p. 184, 606, IV]. — In noticing RammeUbciig's Mineralchemie \re have 
idy eallea attention to nis treatment of this speeies. We here repeat, that 
erican mineralogists, after a careful examination of a large number of specimens 
L Richmond, have been unable to obtain any such phosphate as described "by 
mann. The chemical examinations made independently by four different chem- 
have confirmed the original result as given by Dr. Torrey, namely, that the 
Bral is a hydrate of alumina and even purwr than the crystalline )i^drargillit€ 
1 the UraU. 

Te do not pretend to determine vhat Hermann examined, if it was really » 
pphate, it most probably did not come from Bichmond. We are, however, some* 
t at loss to understand the following statement made in Hermann's paper on 
bsite (Jour, prakt. Chem.y xlvii, 1). He says, that to the solution of the mineral in 
rhydric acid, he added a sufficient amount of tartaric acid to prereut precipita- 
of the alumina, then ammonia in excess, and finally sulphate of magnesia, with- 
producing any precipitate of phosphate of magnesia and ammonia. This is 
ler a startling fact for a mineral in which he claims to have found from 11*90 
7-62 pr. ct of phosphoric acid. The majority of chemists would certainly con- 
le that this negative evidence was a sufficiently satisfactory demonstration of 
absence of any considerable amount of phosphoric acid in Gibbsite. Wo also 
e been unable to obtain any reaction for phosphoric acid in GiObsite by the 
ve method, but we have never experienced any difficulty in detecting it by this 
jis in Wavellite or phosphate of alumina.— o. J. b. 

riESECKrrs. — DesCloizeaux has confirmed the pseudomorphic chamcter of this 
eral by an examination of its optical properties. — (2® Memoire^ 81.) 

^XELiNrrx [p. 821]. — Analysis of gmelinite, discovered by Gaudry near Pyrgo in 
island of Cyprus, by Damour (Bullet Soc. G^L (2) xvi, 675, in Jahrb. Mm., 

0, 78). 

Si Si Ca f(a £: d 

G.= 2-07 46 87 19-56 626 6-61 0-78 2200 = 99-47 

k)LD [p. 7, I, II, V-Vin. — For Dr. G^nth's interesting observations on the 
irrence of gold, see this Jour. [2], xxviii, 258. This paper has been translated 
republidhed by Prof. Gotta in his ** Oangttudien." Freiberg, 1860. 

laAPHiTB [p. 92, II-IV]. — R. Hermann describes graphite from Ajaguss, in the 
ghescSteppes, covering an extent of country equal to 10 square wersts, (1 
•at = 3500 feet) occurring in an impure state in clay slate. This graphitic sub- 
ice had a slaty structure and contained 40*55 graphite, 56-56 enrthy matters, 
) water. Specific gravity = 2*60. — Bull.d. Natur. ae Moteou, 1858, 6*80, Kenn- 
t, Uehereicht, 1859, 105. 

Iarvotome [p. 828, V]. — Analyses of harmotome from Andreasberg and Stron- 
;, Rammelsberg (Pogg. Ann. ex, 624). 

Si %i Ba i ifti n 

. Andreasberg, 4849 16-85 2008 207 tr. 1800= 9999 

. Strontian, 47-62 1694 2026 100 1*09 18-45 = 100-26 

i oxygen ratio of fi, ^H^l, Si, It, in as 1 : 8 : 10: 6, taVing sOica as 8iOs, Ram- 
«berg gives the formula, (]&a, £i, if a) 8i'-fiS:l Si'4'6d. For the reUtiona be- 
>en this species and phiUipnte see the original memoir. 
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Hiebxhtk nn, IV].— Dr. G«ith infonns xm thai he hat now io lus coPedkiit 
gpedmen of harritUe ooDtaining a nudeDS of unaltered galena; Uraa enbetaotiatiig 
toe correctoess of his coDclmion that harriiUe u copper^Uince p9aidomorfhtm if 
gaUn/o, 

Hax^tvi [p. 280]. — The hlne trampareDt crystalliied hafijne oc c ui i in g viik 
pyroxene and mica at Monte Somma, examined uj Rammelabeig, {Pogg, Aiul^osi) 
677, gare in two analjaee : 

B Si 21(0) Ca fTa S: 

^_„.-.(l. 11-25 84-04 nndet lO-S© 11'47 5-«l 

U — ^*^]2. undet, 84-08 27-«4 10-80 12-11 4-71 

Mean, 11-25 84-06 27-64 1060 11-79 4-96= 

Oxjgen, 6-75 17-68 12*91 2-89 8-OS 0-84 

(a) with traces of iron. 



Bnbtracting from the oxygen of protoxyds one third of 6-75, or the amoant : 

to combine with the 9 present, we hare 4-5 remainder, and the relatioD of ft, £l,S 
will be as 1 : 8 :4, or, taking silica as 8iOf,the formula fftHh^)fii*. The oxygeDof 
the protoxyds combined with S is to that combined with Si as 2-6 : 4-5 or 1 : S. cno- 
seqnently the formnla of the mineral may be expressed as It 9+2(fi Si-f^ St), 
or 6g+B» gi-|-ii»Si»=S 11-10. Si 8419, Xl 2851. Oa 10-87, Sfa 1148, fc 4-85. 
Rammelsberg calls attention to G. Rose's observation that sodaHte, hattyoe, sad 
notfcan are isomorphons bodiea-— the silicate (fi, Sl)Si* oocoiv in all ; some hsajot 
ooDtains cbloriDe, as well as a certain amoant of sodalite. The oompositioo of ths 
three minerals may be expressed as follows : 

A. Sodalite = NaCl+n (lEt, Si, Si*) 
R Haiiyne = It 3 +n (ft, Si, Si') 
C. Nosean = A -{-n B 

HiuLAKDin [p. 880, TV]. — A specimen of crystalliied henlaiKfite fnok Tkgcr* 
holm in Iceland analysed by Rammelsberg (Pogg. Ann,^ ex, 525) lost 1-91 pr. ct 
when the air^dried mineral was left for two days over salpharic acid, and 13*5 addi- 
tional on ignition, in all 15*48 pr. ct Composition: 

Si Si Ca ft JTa tL 

5968 1514 6-24 2'85 0*46 15-48=99-80 

Oxygen 80-95 707 1-78 0*40 0*12 18-74 

The ratio of ft : Si : 5i : fi[ is nearly 1:8:12:6, considering the loss of 1^1 ss 

hygroflcopic water, the &rj mineral contains Si 60*97, Si 15*49, Ca 6*38, ft 2*40, Ks 
0*47, tL 13*67=99*28, nvmg the oxygen ratio 1 : 3 : 12 : 5, the same as given in ths 
Mineralogy. Rammelsberg, however, considers the former ratio to be more correct, 
as the zeolites easily part with a portion of water and 1*91 pr. ct. is too much to be 

called hygroscopic moisture. He gives the formula (Ca, ft, fTa)* Si'-f-Sl* Si* -f-isft 
which is the same general formula as stilbite, and in this view these minerali 
may be regarded as heteromorphous bodies. [It is deserving of notioe that German 
authors use the name stUbite for the species which the English and American ao- 
thorities call heulandite^ and detmine for the mineral we designate as MiiUr' 
o. J. a] 

HJELMITE.— JVordmsWdTdi Jour, prakt. Chem., Ixxxi, 202.— This name is 
proposed by Nordenakiold for a new tantalate found at Karar&hof in Swtdeo. 
OrystfilliDe foMn, undetermined. Color, jet black ; lostre, metallic ; fractme graiin- 
lar ; H.=5*0 ; Qv=6'82 ; streak, blackish-gray. B.6. decrepitates, fialls to pieces and 
gives ofif water. In oxydizinff flame becomes brown, but does not fuse ; with salt of 
phosphorus dissolves to a buiish-green glass; with borax nves a colorless glass, 
whicn becomes opaque on flaming ; with soda and charcoal yields metallic qMogles. 
The minerals occur with pyrophi/scUite, garnet^ gadolinite, in a rock composed of 
quartz, orthodase, albite (?) and mica. Composition : 

Ta Sn Ca • Ca Y Oe u te iSn Ag ti 

6242 6'56a 0*10 4*26 5*19 107& 4-87. 806 8*82 (HL6 8-2689937 

(a) with w. (b) with La Di. 
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JNESITE. — Haidinger has given this name to a new bydrated aneniate of 
ia from the Banat, first OMerved and recognized as a new spedes bj Dr. 
tt, on a specimen in the Imperial Mineral Cabinet at Vienna. It oocnrs in talc- 
»Uated, colnnmar and foliated snow-whitepearly masses, in a gray coarsely 
r calcite. Crystalline form, monodinic The fousB are transparent, optically 
; Instre on deavage surface pearlr; foliiB, flexible; £[.=0*6-1*0. G.ss 
According to Ton Haner it is insolaole in water, but easily soluble in adds, 
lition : ^ 

fig £s fi[ 

24-64 46*88 20*07=99-94 

ijuictly the formula sAg fi-f fi^Xs or ttg'Xs+Sfi, analogous to the general 

It' As-f 8^ ^'^^ erythrine, annabeigite, kottlgite and symplesite. — (Kenngott, 
(Jit, 1869, 17.) 



lOBCAOiosTR [466]. — p. Meyer describes an impure yariety of hydromagne- 
Kxmrring at Kaiserstuhl in Baden.— (^nn. dtr Ohem. und Phar^ cxv, 129.) 

IN [p. 249, Y].— Analysis by A. Enop in Jahrlmchfur Mintralogi$, 1869 

Si 21 & fi[ 

49-92 86-28 tr, 14-86=100-00 

MOHAUTB [p. 8821 — Analysis of the so-ealled keramohalite from Maderan by 
ter (Kenngott, uAerticht, 1869, 12) : 

Si ]Stg An j*e ft Cu Ca Insol. CI £C« 
10-66 8-74 2-61 106 068 022 027 1*12 tr. 44-26 

(') With some ammmonia. 

B from Schweizer's experiments to be a mixture of alum, with (flg, An, tt) 
Kenngott shows that Stromeyer's mangan-magnenii-alum may be a simi- 
ture. ^ 

ADoarra [p, 287, VII, YIII].— A white feldspar from Radauthal in the Hans 
id by Rammelsberg contained : 

Si £1 Ca % ]f^a & Ign. 

.=2-817. 61-00 29-61 1129 028 8-14 209 2-48=99*79 

Dtially lahradorite.^Zeit9ehr. der deuttehen geolog, OetelUeh,, xi, 101, is 
Jahresbericht, 1869, 786. 

i-Lazuli [p. 229, V, VII. — Bergeron has described a yariety of lapis-lazuli 
>quimbo. Chili, which phosphoresced strongly on heating.— (^W/. ae la Soe. 
que, [2], xvii, 482.) 

[p. 17, ni, lY]. — C. v. Reichenbach has found natire lead in small globules 
iety of basaltic tufa at Rautenberg in northern Morayia.— { VerhaiuU. d,k,k, 
Reich$arutalt, in Eopp's Jahretberieht, 1869, 769.) 

m [p. 281, ni, y, VTJ.—Bergemann {Jour, prakt, Ohem,, Ixxx, 418) 
» a pseudomorph of ItuctU from Oberwiesenthal which occurs in perfect 
rahedrons; H.=6-6; Sp. gr. =2*6616. B.B. acts like orthodase ; partially 
osed by prolonged digestion in chlorhydric add, in one case 6*94 pr. ct. was 
p. Composition of the whole mass after ignition : 

Si £l ^e ]Stg ft ]$ra 

0-46 2211 1-98 1-22 1868 062=99*82 

' ignition 1*22 pr. cK The anhydrous mineral has the oxygen ratio 1:8-1: 9*4 
[y that of an oligodase, in which the soda is replaced by potash. 

-RsinTX [p. 420, Vni]. — This spedes occurs at the "Mercedes" mine near 
bo associated with tagilite and iimonite. It has a dark oliTe-ffroen color and 
Dus or waxy surface. Composition, according to F. Field {Ohem, Gtuette, 
»th, 1869.) : Cu 6642, P 2981, fi 8-74 

Of larrs. — DesCloizeaux has prored this mineral to be a peendomori^ by an 
ation of its optical properties. (2« Memoire, 80.) 
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MA'OAomNV. — On ptig% 880 in the Mineralogj the fonnnU for this speeiet ihoold 
read NH*0, 80»-|-fi instead of 2fi. 

Mklaoonitb [p. 109]. — Kenngott {Uebertiehtt 1859, 97) oonaiders the crystals of 
this mineral to be pseudomorphs, a view already advocated by TeechnaaAer tad 
Hayes, who suggested that the crystals might have been altered from the red-ozvd 
of copper. In opposition to this view, J. D. Whitney (see Mia.) has shown that the 
crystals of cuprite occnring in the same vein with melnconite are uniformally odo- 
hedral, and in his opinion there is no sufficient reason for considering the crystsli 
pseudomorphs. 

MELANHTDRITE.— A new mineral found in a decomposed wiicke from SduD«l- 
zerthal near Honnef on the Rhine ; described by A. Erantz ( VtrhtrndL d, nmlurhiU^ 
Verein d, Rlieifdande u. We^tphaletu, xvi, 154). It is amorphous, occurs in irregu 
lar nodules, with conchoidal fracture; opaque ; color, velvet-black to brownish-bUck ; 
streak, blackish-brown. Does not fall to pieces when placed in water. In small 
fragments adheres to the tongue, G. = 1*82. Analysb by Rammelsberg : 

Si Si 9e ^e An Ag Ca fi[ 

41-68 18-72 2-86 7-88 2'61 523 167 20-71 =100*66 

giving the formula &' Si*4-2fi3i-|-12fi[ a composition near that of paloffomle. 
(Kopp*s Jahretbericht, 1859, 795.) 

MRLLrrs [p. 475, II, VII]. — Eokscharow describes two localities of this mtnerd in 
Russia, one at Malowka in Government Tula, the other near Nertchiosk. The so- 
thor gives new measurements, and an analysis of the specimenfi from lialowka bf 
J. V. Iljenkow. — (Koktcharow Mat, Min, Run^ iii, 217, in Kenngott, U^teMa, 
1859, 119.) 

XI fi 

G.= l-597 21-18 14-20 4416 

The amount of carbon corresponds to 42-86 pr. ct of mellitic acid, so that the retolti 
agree very closely with those obtained by Wohler for specimens from Artem. 

MrcRocLiNt [p. 242, VI, VIIl. — Schecrer has analyzed the feldspar in which the 
Norwegian npreuMein is imbedded, and also the felditpar inclosed in the spreustein 
crystals, (Pogg., cvili. 430, in Kopp a JahreshericfU, 1859, 785). Anal. 1, is the outer, 
and 2, the enclosed feldspar. 

Si XI Fe Ca i. ^VL Ign. 

a — oKftoi^- **-^^ ^^•^'^ ^'^^ ^20 6-96 683 021=99-71 
U— .oou^2 65-68 19-53 052 022 693 711 011=10010 

This proves the feldspar matrix and the inclosed nucleus to be identical. 

MoNTwOLiTe. — ?5ee under SillimanUe. 

MoNTicKLLiTE [p. 184]. — An examination of this mineral by RaQimelsberg (Po^. 
Ann., ciz, 569), shows it to be distinct from chrysolite, a fact already indicated by 
Scacdii. The crystals analyzed had a yellowish-gray color. Sp.gr. 8119. R& 
rounded only on the edges. The white powder is perfectly soluble in chlorbjdric 
acid, but by heating geUtinizes, Compobition ; 

Si 6a Ag fe 

87-89 84'92 2204 5 61 = 10046 

Oxygen, 1967 998 8-82 124 

The oxygen ratio of the silica to the bases is 19*67 : 2004 or 1 : 1 the same as ia 
chrysolite, but the mineral is .aii issomorphous mixture of nearly equal parts of i 
silicate of lime, and silicate of magnesia, a portion of the latter being replaced br 

protoxyd of iron. Formula Oa» Si-KiAg, i:^e)» Si = Si 8818, Oa 84*65, Ag 21 '65, 

]^e 5-57 =s 100. Monticellito has the crystalline form, but not the cleavage of cfarr- 
Rolite. The composition is the same as that of Breithaupt's batrachiU, and tbe 
latter must henceforth be classified under monticellite. 

NACRm. — See PhoUrite. 
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ATEOUTB [p. 327, VI, VII]. — I hare analysed the DatrolHe recently fotind at 
^o-HiU, New Jersey, in the greenstone taken from the tunnel ooostructed by the 
r York and Erie Rail Koad Company. Composition : 

Si Si Ca ^'a & d 

.= 2-249 47-31 2677 041 16*44 OSS 9 84=100-12 

ring it to be a very pwn nMtroliU and not t\om§oniU as has been supposed by 
e mineralqgists.'^o. j. a. 

KPHKUKB [p. 282, II, VIII].— The so-called danyne of Monticelli and Coyelli 
ed in the mmeralogy under nepheline, has recently been examined by Rammels- 
r (Po99' Ann., oix, 679). The results obtained- show dayyne to differ from 
tieline only in containing carbonate of lime. The cfystaUine form and dearage 
the same. Analyses: 
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le carbonic acid and an equivalent amount of lime be subtracted in (I) we hare 

6-41, Si 32-92, Ca 107, ^a 1841, & 129. This is nenhdifu, and dawyns may 
egarded as a compound of carbonate of lime with nepMin*, anakigous to tbe 
position of cancrinite as given by G, Rose. Cancrinite differs irom davyne in 
. the amouut of lime it contains is not sufficient to saturate the carbonic acid, and 
>rtion of the carbonic acid must be assumed to be combined with soda. If these 
minerals contained carbonic acid combined only with lime, and that in an inva- 
•le quantity, it could be assumed, as nepheline and carbonate of lime erys- 
izc in the same form, that thoy might possibly be isomorphoos miztorea. But 
amelsberg remarks that the varying amounts of lime and water (in some specs. 
= 4 pr. ct), make it more rational to consider both minerals as nephelint to a 
ain extent altered, by the introduction of carbonate of lime — an aaalogoua de- 
iposition being found in the scapolite group. 

^rraKLiTE. — See Chloroioid. 

*AaALOGiTK.— See Scapolite. 

'ectolite [p. 806, II, III, V— VIII].— In^estrom has found pectolite at Lang- 
s Iron-Mine in Wermland, associated with chlorite and calcite. Tbe mineral 
imbles asbestos. B.B. gives off water and fuses easily to a white enameL A 
tial analysis gave— (/our. prakt. Chem., Ixizi, 396.) 

Si Ca :ffat(a) *« An ft 

6224 38-83 8*48 1*76 3-70 

(U) by the loss. 

^BiLLiPsrrE. — For remarks on the formula of, see Rammelsberg's artaele in Pe^g. 
n., ex, 622. 

^BOLsaiTE [p. 261, VIII]. — Mr. Richard MiiUer of Carlsruhe has conununicated 
Prof. Dana the following analysis of the eo-called naarite (Nakrit) recently found 
the Einigkeit mine in Freiberg, Saxonj. It occurs as a white, scaly crystalline 
jegate in seams in gneiss and is associated with galena. Composition: 

Si £1 £[ 

46-74 39-48 1406 

Oxygen, 2492 1846 1297 

e ratio of Si, £l, fi, is as 4 : 3 : 2 and Miiller gives the formula £1^ 5i4-|-6H or 

, §i*-f 21^ This is exactly the formula and compontion found by Pr. Genth for 
pholerite of Tamaqua, Pa. (this Jour., [2], xxviii, 261, and Suppf. VIII). Knop 
es an analysis of an impure pholerite from Niederrabenstein in Jahrbuch fiir Min- 
logic, 1869, 646. 

PaosPHocBALcrrs [p. 426, II, VI— Vnr|.— F. Field describes cnrstals from a 
16 near Coquimbo which have a turquoise blue-color and consist of 

6u P Ca CaCl fi 

20-98 87-69 86*64 233 2-82=3 99-91 

is he represents by the formula 2(Cn<,1^fi')+10(0a'»^)+OaGl or 8 atoma 
>sphocalcite, 10 atoms of tribasic phosphate of lime, and 1 atom ol dS^oAii ^ «Bii* 
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eimn. It occurs with a hydrous apatite, and it may be qnestioiiable whether tlM 
mioeral is of uniform composition, there is however no doubt that the copper exiiti 
in the mineral as phosphate.— ((T^ii^m. GoM/etie, June 16th, 1859.) 

Phtlutk. — See Chicrotoid, 

PINITOn) ; A. Enop {Jahrb. Min,, 1869, 658).— This new name has been given 
to a constituent of a rock occurring near Chemmtc, in SaxooT. Hie rock oonwied 
according to Enop, of quarts 58*06, mica 6*19, feldspar 8*44 and pinitoid 86'78=^8*43. 
The pinitoid was dissolved out from the other spedee by siuphuric add. It is s 
micro-crystalline mineral of a clayey and compMt character. Oolor leek ofl and 
grayish-green sometimes passing into white ana red. G.=%'788, H.s=2-6. It is s 
seconda^ product, and frequenUy occurs as peeudomorph after feldqiar m decom- 
posed porpnyry. Composition : 

5i Si te ft Sfa ]![g fin fi 

47-77 82-65 8*94 686 150 0*49 tr 4-19 = 101'40 

This corresponds so closely to some of the analyses of the Saxoo pmite^ that it is to 
be regretted the author has embarrassed the science with a new name for a species 
already overloaded with synonyms. 

PISANITE, KenngoU, Ueberticht, 1859, 10. This name is given by Eem^ott to 
a cupreous variety of copperas from Turkey, analysed by Pisani, noticed in the YIII 
SuppL under eopperM, 

PoLTOEASi [p. 8571. — This species has been found by K Zschaa in the syenite of 
the Plauenische-Orund near Dresden, (Letter from Profl Oeinita). 

PEOUsnrx |^p. 78]. — Analysis o( proutUt^ from Chile by F. Field {Quar. Jour. 
OhenkSoc^xd^ 12): 

Ag As S 

64-88 1512 19-81=99-81 

8AgS, AsS». 

PraABOTam [p. 77, Wj. — Dark-red silver frt>m Chile gave F. Field on amlyiii 
{Quar. Jour, Chem, Soc, xii, 12) : 

Ag Sb S 

59*01 5316 17-45 = 9962 

8AgS, SbS,. 

Pteoxshb [p. 168, 1, II, V — VlUV—Crystals of pyroxene from Yesuvian Itn 
of the eruption in 1631, analyzed by Wedding (Kopjys Jahred>erieht, 1859,780). 

Si £1 9e ^e Ca % An 

48-86 8-63 278 4-54 2062 1401 <r. =99*89 

For observations on crystals of pyroxene frt>m Warwick by vom Bath, see Pogg. 
Ann., cxi, 263. 

RuTiLx [p. 120, y, VII]- — Observations on the crystalline form of, see Eokacharow 
in Bull Imp. Acad., St Petersburg, i, 229. For Haidinger's remarks on the crys^ 
of rutile from Qraves* Mountain, Wien Akad. Abhand. January 5, 1860. 

Sa^oolite [p. 200, II, YI). — Rammelsber^ {^^' Ann. dx, 570) has made a 
complete chemical and crystallographic exanunation of this mineral, oonfirmii^ tbs 
results given by ScacchL Occurs m transparent dimetric octahedrons; color, red- 
dish white ; sp. gr. =2*982. (Gelatinizes with cblorhydric acid. RB. fuses to s 
white enamel. 
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The oxygen ratio of It : £l : Si is as 1:1:2, the same as in g^amet. Rammelsbeig 

writes the formula 3(Ca, l^a, ]t)*Si-f £l*Si*. This analysis agrees with the resnlti 
obtained by Scaochi (Min. p. 200). Sarcolite differs from humboldtilite in oaotsin- 
ing no magnesia, but the two minerals are nearly related and both have the sttae 
erystalline form. 
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ScAPOun [p. 201, J, n, V). — An examination of paralogite by Kokscharow 
yea it to be dimetric, confirming ita identity with acapolite, aa preTioualy ROg- 
ted by Kenngott {BidL Imp. Acad, de St. Fetersbourg, i, 229). 

iKapxNTiNE [p. 282, 1-VIIII. — G. W. Hultmark haa analyzed the chrytoHU and 
Teniine from Sala, Sweden (jour, prakt, Chem., Ixxir, 878). 

5i £1 l^e Ag iin ^ 

yaotile, 1. 4108 1*48 1*25 42-81 tr, 18-72 <r.= 99-74 
pentine, 2. 41-02 1*84 1*81 42*21 tr. 12*91 0*48=:100-27 

liLLiMANiTx [p. 265, 618]. — An optical examination of this mineral by DesCIoi- 
ax has finally set at rest the question as to its relations to kyanite. Its optical 
perties prove it to be monoclmic, while kyanite is triclinic. With this species 
iCloizeaux classes fihrclUe, bueholzUe, zenolite, worthite, bamlite and monn^ite. 
tse all have the same optical properties, and they also difiiar from kyanite in 
sity. A new analysis of silUmanite by Damour gave : (Ann, de» Mines [5], xri, 
'.) 

§i SA te An 

3906 69-6S 1*42 0-28=100^8 

a which DesClpizeaux condndes that the composition of sillimanite is &4Si', 
le kyanite is £l'Si'. To establish this point folly, will require an accurate ex- 
nation, not only of the yarieties of sillunanite, but ako of fibrolite and other 
3d minerals. 

iLVER [p. 16, III, lY]. — A pseudomorph of iilver after stephanite is described 
3-. yom Kath in Pogg. Ann., cxi, 266. 

ODAUTE [p. 229, n, VI, VIITI. — Two yarieties of 9odalite from Monte Somma 
e been analyzed by Rammelsbeig (Pogg, Ann.^ cix, 674). 1. ColorUu sodalite, 
itallizes in regular dodecahedrons and is associated with augite and mica ; sp. gr. 
{6. 2. Oreen sodalite, is more rare, crystallizes in dodeciediedrona wiUi cubic 
les, occurs in limestone with idocrase and nepheline. The analyses, nalftnlftting 
chlorine as combined with sodium giye : 

Si £1 ]^a 01 Na 

1. 88-12 81-68 18-49 6*69 487=99.85 

2. 88-76 84-62 21-18 2-65 1-67=98-78 

oxygen of the soda, alumina and silica in (1.) is 4-74:14-79:19*79; in (2.) 
: 1617 : 20-12, or yery nearly 1:8:4 in both yarieties. 

ammelsberg considers it as (^a+£l)Si* combined with varying portions of 
rid of sodium. In (1.) the amount of sodium combined with the chlorine is 
il to one-third the soda existing as silicate, while in (2.) it is but one-ninth. The 
Lolas given for the two yarieties are : 

1. NaCl-|-8(*aSi+5lSi)=2NaCl+8(]Sra*Si+il»Si«) 

2. NaCl-h9(SaSi+*lSi)=2NaCl+9(^a»gi+Sl»Si») 

author argues that this double silicate is isomorphous with NaCl, as these sub- 
ees combined in various proportions still have the same crystalline form. No. I 
the same composition as the green sodalite from Greenland, and the blue variety 
I Brevig, Litchfield, Salem, and the Bmen Mts. 

eeomposed sodalite. — In the same memoir Rammelsberg also gives an analysis of 
riety of weathered sodalite from Greenland. It occurs in opaque greenish dode- 
drons with black hornblende (arfvedsonite ?). Decomposed by acids. 

Si ^1 iisi Ca 01 £C(loss). 

43 20 82-64 1142 800 tr, 984 

cygen 22-48 1619 292 086 8*76 

ratio for fi« £l, Si, £[, is nearly 1 : 4 : 6 : 2, for which the author gives the for- 
t 8&Si-h23!^*Si'-f 6aq, but it may be questionable whether this substance la 
igeneous, and worthy of being considered as a distinct chemical oompomid. 

c. JouB. Sol— SsooKD SmiB, VoXi. XXXI, Na 9a.— Mat, 1861. 
48 
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STiLPKOMBLAinc [p. 287, III, IV]. — L. J. Inglestrom (Jour, pnkt CbenL, Ixoi, 
897). has found stilpnomelane at Pen Mine in the Parish of Nordmark ia Swedes, 
occurs in veins sometimes four inches in thickness; radiated, foliated, sometiiMtiB 
globular masses intermingled with actinolite. Composition : 

Si te 21 fig It 

46-61 87-70 600 800 914 =100-45 

[The author gives no proof that all the iron exists as protozyd, thus leaving the 
composition of the mineral in doubt ; we have previously drawn attention to the 
importance of ascertaining the oinrdation of the iron in this mineral, when dieciMwng 
its relations to the American chaUodite (this Jour. [2], zxv, 198).— €ib J.B.] 



Taoiutb [p. 4261. — F. Field has analyzed taffUiie from the ''Mercedes" mine 
near Coquimbo, Chili. It is a beautiful fibrous variety, and oocnra in conndenble 
quantity associated with limonite. (Cbem. Gazette, June I6tb, 1869.) 

Cu P fi 

61-70 27-42 10-26 = 99-87 

This gives the formula (ju* P -|- S^> the same as obtained by Hermann for the orig- 
inal specimens from Nischne Tagilsk. 

Talo [p. 276, yi— -A peculiar indurated variety of this species ciocnn in veioi in 
gneiss at Bristol, Connecticut It has a dark leek green color, and a greasy luitre 
and feel. H. =2. Q. =2*82. Analysis by Dr. H. H. Lummis in the Laboratory of 
the Yale Scientific School : 

5i te Ag tL 

6400 4-76 27-47 4*80 

TxTEADTXiTK [p. 21, 612, 1, VII]. — Analysis of tetradymite firom Cnmberisnd 
England, by Rammelsberg (Min. Chomie, p. 4) : 

Bi Te S 

84-33 6-78 648=97-49 

equal to Bi*+Te-f-S4. 

The telluret of bismuth from Field's Gold Mine near Dahloneg^ analyzed by Dr. 
C. T. Jacksou, (this Jour. [2], xxvii, 39), and pronounced by him to be identical in 
composition with tlie Braziuan bomitef has bean reexamined by Dr. F. A. Genth 
witli the following result : (Mining Magazine^ (2), i, 368.) 

Bi Te Cu Fe Au. quartz, Ac Se 

n — '7041 P- 50-88(a> 48-22 006 017 072 /r.=100K)0 

u.— <»4ij2. 6097 4726 006 026 0.80 <r.= 99-33 

(a) by the difTcrencc. 

This agrees with the composition obtained by Dr. Genth for the tetradymite from 
Fluvanna Co., Virginia, ana differs entirely from bornite^ and the results of Dr. Jsfk- 
son. This difference is explained by the tact that the methods of analysis emplojed 
by Dr. Jackson were unreliable, and consequently gave erroneous results ; attentioo 
has been called to this point in an editorial notice m £rdraann*s Journal fiir praktifdte 
Chemie, Ixxix, 607, also in a similar notice in the Reperetoire de Chemie Pure, ii, SbS, 
as well as by Dr. Genth (loc cit). Dr. Jackson has replied to Dr. Genth s criti- 
cisms {Mining Magazine, [2], i, 466) but inasmucli as no new facts or analyses sre 
ffiven, wc must consider the Dahlonega tetradymite as essentially the same as tbtt 
from Fluvanna Co., Virginia, and not identical with the Brazilian 6orwi/tf.— g. j. ^. 
[Since the above was written Dr. Genth has replied to Dr. Jackson. {Mining Mog^ 
(2), ii, 64, January,) showing the inaccuracies of the methods used by the latter.] 

TETaAHEDEiTE [p. 82, 1, TI, Vl— CA. Mhie has described a new variety of tetra- 
hedrite from Ardillats (Dept. de Rhone) France, which he calls f&umetite. It occurs 
with galena in a quartzose porphyry. No physical characters, except density. Are 
given. Its composition in three analyses was : 

Cu Pb S 

1. G=4-319 26-60 990 1900 

2. G.= 4 306 2300 870 1670 
8. G.= 4-320 26-80 1060 19*20 



Fe 


As 


Sb 


Quartx. 


2-60 


6-60 


18 20 


1670 


210 


6-80 


16K)0 


27-40 


2-60 


6-70 


18-70 


16-20 
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rejecting the quartz gangue, the mean of the analyses gives Cu 82*00, Pb 12*00, 
3 28-00, Fe 8*00, As 8*00, Sb 220.— (Com;>fo« Rendu9, li, 468). 

TaiPLiTB [p. 408].— Bergemann describes a new locality for this mineral at Peilaa 
[O Silesia (Jowr, prakt, ChenUf Izxiz, 416). In thin splinters translucent Color 
lark- brown almost black; streak, light liyer4)rown. H.=4. 8p. gr. 8-617. The 
iurface of the mineral is frequently coated with ozyd of man^^ese. The pure 
oaioetal dissolves in chlorhydric acid without evolution of chlorine. Composition : 

1^ :^e liTn 9e Oa Ag STa Si Jgn. 
82*76 81-72 80*88 1*56 1*19 0*82 0*41 028 1*28=100*29 

fiving the formula iSfn* P+f'e* P. 

URANOPHANE.— TTtf&iikj^ {ZeitMche. d, dtutseh. geol. Gesellsehaft, xi, 884, Eenn- 
^tt, Uieberncht, 1869, 198), has given a more complete notice of this mineral before 
described by him (loc cit, v, 427). It occurs in the copper mines at Kupferberg in 
Silesia. The mineral appears to be compact and amoiphous, but the microscope 
reveals small adcular crystals which in druses have the form of flat hexagonal 
prisms. Color of crystals honey-yellow, of the compact variety siskin-green. Hard- 
ness somewhat less than 8. G.=2*78, specimen not perfectly pure. Lustre, vitre- 
3us to pearly. B.B. in glass tube gives reactions for water (alkaline), tellurium, 
ielenium ; in forceps, fuses with difficulty to a black glass, and gives a faint green 
»>lor to the flame ; on charcoal, becomes black, gives a reaction for selenium, anti- 
mony and bismuth; with fluxes, gives reactions for silica and uranium. Decom- 
posed by both sulphuric and chlorhydric acids. Two analyses by Orundmann, (I) 
iioney-yellow to siskin-green variety, (2) faint grayish-green variety containing 
pitchblende as impurity : 

d Si £l 9 Ok ]S[g ft 1^ Bi Sb Te Fe Pb Cu& Ag S 
I. 1411 15-81 6iK5 49*84 469 1-36 171 012 1-73 1*46 043 0-57 0-29 021 Oil 1-66- 99-74 
tl219 11-19 2-80 54 23a3-58 119 80 0-06 1*77 1*86 022 089 38 6*24 1 3-96-100'34 

(a) with some S. (^> with some Cu. 

ifter subtracting from(l) 0*81 chalcolite, 0*18 argentite, 0*23 coveUine, 0*88 galena, 
1*21 iron-pyrites, 1*19 tetradymite, 1*29 bismuth-glance, 0*02 sulphur, there remains, 
locording to Websky, for the composition of uranophane : 

-& Si £1 S Ca fig ft 

13-99 16*81 6*61 49'3S 469 1*86 1*71 

or which he gives the formula 8(ft«Si)-f 6(fi»Si)+36fi. 

[The mineral is undoubtedly a secondary product, and one may reasonably ques- 
;ion its constancy of composition, and its right to be considered a distinct spe- 
aea. — o. J. b.] 

YKRMTOULrn? [p. 2921 — In the year 1861 Mr. W. W. Jefferis found near the 
rlinochlore locality at Westchester, Pennsylvania, a peculiar bronz;jr yellow mica- 
ieoos mineral, which on examination proved to beoptically-biaxial with alow angle, 
'esembling phlogopite, and it has for some years been circulated among mineralo- 
l^ists as a variety of phlogopite. 

An examination of this substance made by Prof. J. Lawrence Smith and myself 
a 1868, showed its composition to be near that of chlorite, and it was considered by 
IS to be a weathered chlorite, although our results were never published. My 
attention has since been called to this mineral by its peculiar pyrognostic properties. 
W'hen a fragment of it is heated in the flame of a spirit lamp even' without the aid 
»f the blowpipe, it exfoliates in a most remarkable manner swelling up to fifty or 
nore times its original size, thus very much resembling thermopkyllite and vermicu- 
it€ and altogether diffiering from chlorite or wi«i. 

According to a statement communicated to me by Mr. Jeflferis, it occurs in a vein in 
he serpentine rocks fifty yards south of the clinochlore locality ; the vein is about 
wo feet wide, and is composed of plates and crystals thrown together in the most 
rregular manner. The crystals are so soft and friable when first taken out, that it is 
liflicalt to handle them, they will scarcely bear their own weight. It is also found 
n crystals in the soil near the locality. The crystals are six-sided prisms, with 
t mica like structure and a perfect basal cleavage, they vary form one to three 
nches in diameter and are sometimes an inch or more in toickness. Mr. Jefferis has 
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one large crystal measnrio^ nz by four inchea. The mineral k optically bianal ; )mr 
insB leas flexible than chlonte, almost brittle; color, browniah-yellow, ligfai-yeUow by 
transmitted light Specific grarity of the air-dri«i mineral about 2*80. Uardoev, 
between sypsam and common salt. B.6. in forceps exfoliates and becomes peariy 
white and opaque, and on prolonged heating ftises to a dark gray mass. In doted 
tube exfoliates, frequently ourating the heated tnbe, and gires off water which re- 
acts alkaline. With the fluxes gires reactions for silica and iron. Deoompoied hf 
chlorhydric acid. The airndried mineral lost 4*19 pr. ct. in weight by diying in a sn- 
phuric acid desiccator, and 8*74 pr. ct additional when dried at 100^ 0. : heated in 
an air-bath to 220° C. it lost 417 pr. ct, but between 220<' and 800^ O. the loss wv 
scarcely appreciable, and maintamed at the latter temperature for half an boar it 
suffered no farther diminution in weight ; at a full red-heat orer a blast-lamp it kisi 
6*85 pr. ct, makinf? in all 17*05 pr. ct Assuming the amount loat by diyiqg orer 
sulphuric add to have been hygroscopic moisture, we have 18*76 pr. ct of water 
contained in the mineral It is difficult to determine what amount of water ahookl 
be included as essential, but it is perhaps safest to take the mineral as dried oTer 
sulphuric add. For analysis the mineru was decompoeed by fusion with carbonate 
of soda— the state of oxydation of the iron was oetermined by diasolTing a sep- 
arate portion in chlorhydric acid in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, and suheeqnenk 
titration with permanganate of potash^the alkalies were estimated by Smith's 
method. Composition : 

Si £l 9e l^e Ca fig & fTa A 

S710 17-67 1064 1*26 0-56 19-65 0*48 tr. 18-76 = 100-87 

Other analyses made in 185S by Prof Smith and myself gare similar results. Hm 
iron in the mineral has undoubtedly been partblly oxydiced by weatherii^, many of 
the crystals are impure from infiltration of foreign matter between the lamina lod 
they are quite friable from exposure. It belongs to the dilorlte section of magoesisn 
hyarous silicates and in view of its pyrognostic properties we refer it with a query 
to vermiculite, which its chemical composition approximates. Tlie great difl^oltj 
of obtaining pure yermiculite in suffident quantity for anal3^s has thus hi pre- 
rented me from reexamining it, in fact I have delayed publishing my results on the 
Weschester mineral for more than two years, hoping thereby to l>e able to deter- 
mine more fully its relations to this species. The oxygen ratio for the Si, S, 1^ H 
as calculated from the analysis is as 19*89 : 11*86 : 8*86 : 11*28 or 7:4:3:4 equal to 
8]fl'§i+4SSi4-l?d or the more general expression (ft' S) Si+A^. Tlie mineral 
is howeyer so much altered by exposure, ana so liable to impurities from infihn- 
tion of foreign matter, that it is yery unsafe to draw any conclusion from the aoalj* 
ses, further than to refer it in a general way to the chlorite group near chlorite snd 
yermiculite. The chief object in mentioning it here, is to call attention to its re- 
markable pyrognostic properties. The exfoliation in heating is not due to the es- 
cape of hygroscopic moisture, as it does not take place to any considerable degree 
until the mineral is exposed to a temperature aboye 800° C— o. j. a. 



Water [p. 110, VIII].— L. Dufour has found the density of ice 0® C, to be 0-9175. 
— (Camptes BendusX 1089.) 

W h itn k yite [VII].— D. Forbes has described {L, R & 2>. Phil. Maq^ (4), xx, 
428,) under the name daruainite^ an arsenid of copper which is identical in physical 
and chemical properties with Genth's tohitneyite. It is stated to occur in yems near 
Potrero Oranae near Copiapo, Chile. It is massiye, without deayage, rather brittle, 
but may be distinctly impressed by the hammer; fracture uneyen; lustre metallic; 
color of freshly-fractured surface dark silyer-grey, on exposure dirty bronxe-yellov ; 
streak metalic, siWer-grey ; opaque. H.=-3.5. G.=8-64. B.B. giyes reactiom for 
copper and arsenic with trace of silyer. Composition : 

1. 2. 8. 4. 

Cu 88-35 88-07 8811 88*02 

Ag 0-38 0-24 008 0*42 

As 11-27 11-69 11-81 1166 

[These resuUf leaye no doubt as to the identity of the mineral with whitm^f 
(see Sup. VIII,) for which Qenth obtained Cu 88-07, As 11*81, Ag and insoLO-SS 
c=100-21.— o. J. B.] 
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WoBLSRTTi. — For a memior on the crystalline form and optical properties of, 
see DesCbiaeaux, {Ann, dez Mines [5], zvi, 229). 

WoLraAK [p. 861, 1— III, IV, VIII]. — An interesting Tarie^ of this species is 
described by Dr. F. A. Genth (Mining Magazine, [2], i, 869). It occurs associated 
with quarts and mica, about 1^ miles from St. Francis River, St Francis Co., Mis- 
souri ; it is said to have been found in considerable quantities. Orystalline and 
cleayable parallel to the brachydiagonal ; color, brownish-black ; lustre, sub-metallic ; 
■treak, cinnamon-brown; Sp. gr. 6*67. Analyses by G. J. Popplein; (1) Decom- 
posed by fusion with carbonate of soda, (2) by chlorbydric acid : 

W ^e fin da 

1. 76-29 6-69 1902 118=5 10118 

2. 78*62 undet. 19-78 undet 

The oxygen ratio of W, j^e, fin, Ca, is 16*66 : 1*26 : 4*28 : 0*82, giring a new type of 
this mineral with the formda ^e W44fin W. 
Xbhouti. — See under Sillitnaniie. 

Ttteotantauts [p. 869, lYl — In a memoir (J<mr, prakt. CKem., Izzzi, 198) on 
the chemical and crystallograpbic chanusters of the tantalates and columbates of 
yttria, Nordenskiold g^ves a new analysis of ytir&iantalite and points out the isomor- 
phism of this mineral with polymignite and polycrase. The new analysis of the 
black variety of y ttrotantalite gave : 

5a W tt 6a te tJ 6u fl 

66-66 8*87 19*66 4*27 8*90 0*82 <r. 6*68=100*66 

Znro [V ilj.— According to G. XJlrich, native iine has been found in basalt 
near Victoria in Austraba. The specimen found weighed H ounces, and was 
incmsted with smithsonite and aragonite, and a trace of cobalt bloom. Another 
locality is described by L. Becker as occurring in the gold washing^ of the Mitta 
Tiyer.-~-{Kenngott, Ueherncht, 1869, 108.) 

ZiNcm [p. 110, n, III]. — W. P. Blake has described and analysed a very pure 
▼ariety of this mineral from Franklin. It has a much brighter and clearer color than 
the ordinary red-ozyd, more nearly resembling crocoisite or realgar. It is trans- 
parent, orange yellow, has a distinct cleavage parallel to the vertical axis of a hex- 
agonal prism, and also a basal cleavage, the latter being free from the black layers 
whidi separate the laminse of the ordinary oxyd. In the specimen described there 
were several slender hexagonal prisms partially imbedded in a white enamel like 
crust, the result of the weathering of the mass. H.=4— 4*6. G.:=s6*684 (at 60^F.) 
Composition: {Mining Magazine, (2), ii, 94.) 

2xk fin Ign. 

99*47 0*68 •28=100-88 

Zoism [p. 211, IV].— DesCloizeaux has shown from the optical properties of this 
mineral that it is distinct from epidote, the former belongii^ to the monoclinic, while 
the latter has the tridinic form. (Ann. det Minet, [6], xvi, 219]. 

Zwnsnjn [p. 899]. — The probable identity of this mineral with triplite is pointed 
out by Kenngott ( ZTebersieht, 1869, 80). The author shows that the identity of crys- 
talline form and other physical properties is further supported by the similarity of 
chemical composition, and that zwieselite is but a variety of triplite. 



ERRATA. 

Paf es 366, 369, 366^ 366. For ehiontoid read chloritoid. 

Fife 360. The analjsii of diaUogite bj Hildenbnind is from ths Annalea der Cbemie und 
Pharmacia, cxiv, 348. 
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Art. XXXIV. — On the conversion of certain Oonglomeraies into 
Ihloose and Micaceous Schists and Ghieiss^ hy die Elongation^ 
Flattening and Metamorphosis of the Pebbles and the Osment ; bj 
Pro£ Edward Hitchcjock. 

It will be seen bj the statements below that the subject of this 
paper arrested my attention nearly thirty years since. But it 
was only within two or three years that I oegan to realize its im- 
portance and resume its investigation in connection with my 
youngest son, Charles H. Hitchcock. Nor was it till within a 
lew weeks that the locality, which more than any other shows 
the completion of the metamorphic process for which we contend, 
was discovered. If we are not mistaken, these feu^ts have an 
important bearing upon that most difficult subject of geology— 
Metamorphism, — ^for they show most conclusiveJy ^e plastio 
condition of this conglomerate and the associatea schists and 
gneiss, subsequent to tneir original consolidation. Other strong 
arguments do, indeed, lead to the same conclusion : such as the 
change exhibited by the Azoic rocks from a mechanical to a crys- 
talline condition, the complicated foldings and contortions of 
these rocks, the remarkable curvatures of the veins of granitic 
rocks ; and the existence of superinduced structures, sucn as no 
mere mechanical forces could have produced. But I pass by all 
these proofs now, and present only that from the changes in cer- 
tain conglomerates. 

So far as my knowledge of geological literature extends, the 
facts, and some of the conclusions presented below, are 'mainly 
new ; and this is the chief reason why I offer them to this Jour- 
nal. Professor Sedgwick has, indeed, described joints that " have 
actually cut through the pebbles of quartzite and other hard 
masses which enter into the composition of the conglomerates." 
(British PalcBozotc Bocks, p. xxxvi, Introduction,) But he does 
not describe the pebbles as elongated, and he calls the joints 
^^ mechanical,^^ which epithet I am confident he would not apply 
to the joint in the Ehoae Island or Vermont conglomerates. The 
same thing is described by Jukes, in his Manual of Geology, 
more fnllv. He also notices as an effect of cleavage, the " distor- 
tion of fossils and other small bodies imbedded in the rocks, 
lengthening and pulling them in the direction of the cleavage and 
contracting them in the opposite direction." These facts, first 
noticed by Prof. John Phillips, have been used by Messrs. Sharpe, 
Sorby, and others, to sustain the hypothesis of the production of 
cleavage by ** the action of great forces of compression, squeezing 
the particles of rock in one direction and lengthening them in 
the opposite." The facts which are presented in this paper har- 
monize with these views and lead to generalizations still higher, 
especially to the position so ably defended by Scrope, Beaomon^ 
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Scheerer and Hunt, of the plastic condition of all the deep seated 
rocks since their original consolidation, and showing us how 
rocks mechanically formed are sometimes converted into schists, 
with entire changes of mineral character. Admitting these 
conclusions, the whole subject of metamorphism becomes com- 
paratively easy and full of interest. This affords no small relief 
to one, who, like myself has been for years perplexed and con* 
founded in studying the highly metamorphic rocks of the Green 
mountains. 

Doubtless many geologists will demur at my conclusions, as I 
should have done without visiting the localities. I can ask them 
only to suspend their judgment till they have seen the rocks 
which I describe, especially those at Newport and at Plymouth. 
If they shall then propose any more rational theory, I hope I 
shall be willing ana thankful to receive it 

With these preliminary remarks I proceed to the details. We 
give them as proving and illustrating the following statement, 
and essentially in the language we shsdl use in our Iteport on the 
Geology of Vermont. 

We havejound striking examples where thepMles of congloTnerates 
have been elongated and flattened so as at length to be converted into 
the silicious laminas of the schists and gneiss and the cement into mica^ 
talcj and feldspar, 

la a Report on the Geology of Massachusetts made by me in the year 
1833 a singular conglomerate was described near Newport R. I. : — *' com- 
posed of elongated rounded nodules of quartz rock passing into mica 
slate, with a cement of Talcoee slate, the nodules varying from the size 
of a pigeon^s egg^ to four and even six feet in their longest diameter, and 
so arranged that their longest diameters are uniformally parallel to one 
another, lying in a north and south direction. The conglomerate is di- 
vided by fissures running east and west vertical to the horizon, and 
parallel to one another from ten to twenty feet apart. These fissures divide 
the thick masses of comglomerate so perfectly that they seem as if cut 
through by the sword of some Titan. The nodules through which the 
fissure passes, are divided very neatly and the parts present even surfaces, 
so as to give the rock a quite peculiar aspect*^ 

These facts were repeated in the subsequent Eeports upon 
Massachusetts in 1835 and 1841. But it was not until we found 
an analagous conglomerate along nearly the whole western side 
of the Green mountains that the special bearing of the facts above 
mentioned upon metamorphism occurred to us. Myself and son 
then (1859) visited Newport to get a clearer view of the facts in 
the hope that they would help us better to unravel the intrica- 
cies of the Vermont conglomerates. That same year I read be- 
fore the Amer. Assoc, for Adv. of Sci., a pa per on the subject, 
as it was developed at Newport and at E. W allingford, where an 
interesting locality had been discovered by Mr. Hager, another 
of my assistants in the geological survey of Vermont. 
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In 1860 mj son broaght the subject agiun before the Assoda- 
tion for Adv. of ScL But it was not until after that time tlias 
the last link in the argument was supplied by a visit to a locality 
in Plymouth, Vt., which was also discovered by A. D. Hager. 
We will now try to state the facts and conclusions as they have 
been gradually worked out by us. If any should wish to verify 
our statements andsee the force of our reasoning, we advise them 
to visit the different localities in the order in which we describe 
them. For the processes began at Newport, seem to be carried 
to the conclusion in Vermont 

Perhaps the best exposure of the Rhode Island conglomerate 
is at the well known ^ Pur^tory,' two and a half miles east of 
Newport, and within the limits oi Middletown. According to the 
paper of C. H. Hitchcock read before the Anu Association ia 
Aug., 1860, the belt of conglomerate commences a little south of 
Purgatory, is a mile wide with interstratified belts of slates, and 
extends N. 30^ E. probably as far as. Sandy Point, in Portsmouth 
some 5^ miles. It shows several folds, is underlaid by a gritty 
schist or sandstone, and itself underlies the coal measures. 

^ It is a coarse conglomerate, composed of elongated and flattened 
pebbles, from the smallest size, to bowlders nearly 12 feet long, cemeDted 
by a meagre amount of talcose schist, or sandstone," with numerous 
small disseminated crystals of magnetite. The pebbles are mostly a fine- 
grained, or compact quartz rock, which when partly decomposed appears 
like sandstone ; not unfrequently the pebbles seem to pass into an impe^ 
feet mica schist, and show lamination. A few of them are gneiss, and 
probably granite, and occasionally hornblende rock. In their shortest 
diameter they rarely exceed a foot, while in length, one, two, and three 
feet are very common, and a few may be seen from 4 to 0, and one, at 
least, is as long as 12 feet. The following facts as to the pebbles, are of 
the most interest : 

1. They are often very much elongated in the direction of the 
strike ; 2. They are flattened, but not so strikingly as they are 
elongated ; 3. They are indented often deeply by one being pres- 
sed into another ; 4. They are sometimes a good deal bent, occa- 
sionally in two directions ; 5. They are cut across by parallel joints 
or fissures, varying in distance from each other from one or two 
inches to many feet. The most distinct of these joints, which are 
a rod or two apart ; are perpendicular to the horizon, and nearly 
at right angles to the strike, and make a clean cut from top to bot- 
tom of hills 80 or 40 feet high. Abrading agencies have often re- 
moved the rock on one siae of these joints, or between two of 
them, so as to leave walls of pebbles smoothly cut in two ; the 
whole appearing like a pile of wood neatly sawed. Acres of 
such walls may DC seen in the vicinity of * Purgatory.' Often 
the surface of the pebbles thus cut through is not only perfectly 
even, but smooth and seemingly polished. Yet the two parts 
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of tbe pebbles thtu cut off, pericctly correspond, and one part 
}m never been made to slip over the other. In aomo minor 
joints single pebbles are not entirely cut o£^ but are Bometimet 
drawn oat of their beds at one end where the rock is eepamted, 
and remain projecting above the cleared surface. These Joiota 
do not always extend throngh the whole rock. 

We should be glad to introdnco here many sketches of speei- 
mens illostrating these statements. But one or two must 
■nffioa : — 

Fig. 1 will fpn «orao idea of an e1oD|^ted pebble from Bewporl, 
wht^ i> 10 im^M long and 8 incbw acron ita broadest part. 




Periiaps I ought to add that Bometimes the elongated pebbles partiaTly 
or wholly Iom tfaeJr rounded form at the ends, and begin to mbohm a 
foliated or schutoM aspect, and to be somewhat blended with Ute talooM 
or micaceous eemenL This though not general, is frequently the case. 

From these facta we could hardly avoid drawing the following 
conclusions : 

1. This rock was once a conglomerate of tbe usual character, 
except in the great abundance of the pebbles, and it has subse- 
quently experienced great metamorpbosea making the cement 
crytitafline and schistose, and elongating and flattening the peb- 
bles. 2. The pebbles must have been in a Etnte niMe or less 
plastic, when they are elongated, flattened and bent. If their 
shape lias been thus altered, their plasticity must of course be 
Ajc Jour. Scl— aicom Baam, Vol. XZXI, No. n.—MAJ, IML 
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admitted ; for the attempt to change their present form would 
result only in fracture and comminution. The degree of plas- 
ticity, however must have varied considerably ; for some of 
them are scarcely flattened or elongated at all — and as has been 
stated, some are not cut o£F by the joints. 

The neat and clean manner in which the pebbles have been 
[ generally severed by the joints, implies plasticitv. 

For though occasionally we meet with one that has a some- 
what uneven surface, as if mechanically broken, such cases are 
rare. Whatever may be our theory of the agency that has 
formed the joints, the conviction is forced upon every observer 
that Ibe materials must have been in a soft state after their 
original consolidation. There is no evidence that the opposite 
walls have slid upon one another at all, as the opposite parts of 
the pebbles coincide. It seems as if a huge saw or cleaver had 
done the work. 

These proofe of plasticity apply essentially, though less forci- 
bly to the micaceous and talcose cement which has also been cat 
across by these joints. Though generallv small in quantity it 
sometimes forms layers of considerable tnickness interstratified 
with the pebbles. 

Some nave imagined that the elongated, flattened, bent, and 
indented pebbles of this conglomerate may have been worn 
into their present shape and brought into a parallel arrangement 
by the mechanical attrition of waves and currents. We feel 
sure that an extensive and careful examination of the localities, 
and of beaches where shingle is now being formed, will convince 
any one that they cannot have had such an origin. 

1. We do not believe that any beach can be found with peb- 
bles that have anything more than a slight resemblance to those 
at Newport. Those somewhat elongated may indeed be found 
where they are derived from slate rocks. But nowhere does the 
attrition of pebbles against one another produce deep indenta- 
tions, and leave the one neatly fitting into the other, nay, one 
bent partially around the other, as is the case at Newport K 
these phenomena were produced by original attrition how strange 
that tney should have such an extraordinary development on 
Rhode Island, while it is not marked enough in any other con- 
glomerate in our country save in Vermont, to have arrested the 
attention of geologists. 

2. The remarkable joints in this conglomerate prove that the 
pebbles have been in a plastic state, and since the strata have 
Deen much folded, and consequently subjected to strong lateral 
pressure, how could the pebbles have escaped compression and 
modification of form ? A mass of the conglomerate when broken 
open along the line of strike, a good deal resembles a plug of 
tobacco, which has been rolled into lumps and then subject^ to 
strong presisure, so that the lumps are distorted and maae to con- 
form to all the irregu\aT\l\ea wowwd ihem. 
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3. The force by which the pebbles were flattened and indented 
must have operated laterally, as would result from the plication 
of the strata ; folds in which are frequent. If there was a great 
superincumbent pressure and less in the direction of the strike, 
the same lateral force might have elongated the pebbles. But 
perhaps there may have been also a horizontal curvature in the 
strata, to aid in the work, as we shall explain when we come 
to describe the Vermont localities. It may not, however, be 
easy to show how this compressing force has operated where 
rocks have been so folded ana disturbed as arouna Newport, for 
the conglomerate is in juxtaposition with granite, which has 
exerted a powerful metamorphic influence on other strata there ; 
but if we can show the results of the agency, our main object 
will be accomplished. 

4. The phenomena of the joints in this rock, conduct us most 
naturally to some polar force as the chief agent in their produc- 
tion. Mere shrinkage could not have separated the pebbles as 
smoothly ; much less could a strain from beneath have thus frac- 
tured them ; for sometimes the joints are not more than two or 
three inches apart, and if we suppose one of them to have been 
the result of fracture, yet how is the other to be obtained in that 
manner? A simple inspection of the rock in place will satisfy 
any one that no mechanical agency is alone sufficient to explain 
these phenomena. We have been driven to the supposition of 
some polarizing force acting upon soft materials. If, as Sir John 
Herscnel supposes, cleavage may have resulted from a sort of 
crystallization in plastic materials, why may not joints come into 
the same category ? Why should the conclusions drawn from 
the experiments of Mr. Fox upon the lamination of plastic clay, 
by electric currents, be limited to cleavage ? 

6. The Newport conglomerate is probably only a special variety 
of the extensive deposit of highly silicious pudding-stone found 
so abundantly between Boston and Rhode Island.. Both have 
the same geological position, we believe, and were the Roxbury 
conglomerate to be Drought into a plastic state, and the pebbles 
elongated and flattened by pressure, we think the result would 
resemble the Newport conglomerate. 

Thus far we are legitimately conducted, we think, by the Rhode 
Island rock. We are carried farther by the Vermont conglom- 
erates, which we now proceed to describe. We select two local- 
ities, although doubtless many others might be found equally 
instructive. The rock occurs on both faces of the Green Moun- 
tains, and we can hardly doubt that it once formed a fold over 
the mountains, which denudation has swept away. 

We have found this rock in connection with quartz rock, 
mica and talcose shists, and gneiss ; sometimes merely in juxta- 
position, as in the case of the quartz rocks, but sometimes inter- 
stratified. The conglomerates at the different localities may not 
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be identical as to getdogical age ; yet we incline rather to th« 
opinion, that quartz rocks, micaceoos and talcose scbist and 
gaei^ maij be varieties of tbe same original rock, wbicb meu- 
morphism has sometimes converted ioto one and sometimes ioto 
others of the series. Qoartz rock maT be tbe residaom of certaia 
■ilicates ; the schists and gneiss are tbese silicatee mocUBed ; any 
of tbese rocks, we think, might be ibrmed oat of tbe coDglome- 
rate under coasideration, as we shall now endeavor to show. If 
BO, we might perhaps find it in connection with tbemall, without 
implying a difference of age. 

In ths N.E. part of Waltingfon), Vt.,oB the wuteni ilope of tbe Grew 
Ut». on the hill north of DaTid HAger"*, ii an intereMinfr exhibhioa «f 
Ibe Gonglomerale. Numeroua bowlders are Mattered over the fieltk, 
whicti are instructive, but tbe emboMed ledge lialf a mile north ot Bagei'% 
la most to. Il has boen rounded and Rmoothed bj the drift agency lo u 
to show tbe pebblca and tbeir alteration with the achista, very ditUaetly, 
■s tlie following eketcb of a portion of tbe ledge, taken by A. D. Bager, 
my assistant in llie geological sarvey of Vermont, will eTinoe. It will b« 
KOQ tliat tlia schist ofteu containing small pebbles or coarse graios o( 
sand, i« interstratified somewhat irregularly with tbe pebbles ; jtut a* «• 
often see in the alluvial deposits, and in the sandstones that ban aot 
been metamorpboeed. The drift slriie are quite distinct upon it, nuuiiig 
Bu a th easterly, os shown on the sketch, fig. 3. 
East. a. 




Tlie strike of these strata is about N.E. and S.W. and the dip 70* W., 
bat it sometimea rises to 00° near by. To show its position in n- 
spect to » micaceous qnarti rock, approaching micaceous schist, do tb 
upper side, and to the Green mountain gneiu below it, we give the sd- 
jaiaiog sketch, Fig. 4. Tbese rooka constitut* a «ngla massive Icdgi^ 
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and llMy K«m u if only rsrietin of 



with Tory few dttdnct 
tbemno rock. 




To sbow thnt tht ^eiss tometimea lies above tiie qoMts and the Khitt, 
we give the following tectioa, Fig. S, only a few roos long, taken at nn 
easily acc«H>ibla locality, on the enat side of tifc moQnUin ; vliero, as na 
■hall shortly Me, the eame rocks occur in juxU^Kwition. In the road 
from Ludlow to HL Holly, and near the hoo between the two towns, a 
■mall stream has cut a gorge, 40 or £0 feet deep, through a ledge of 
quartz rock. On the west side a trap dyke occupies a considerable part 
of tbe face of the rock, though more or leu worn away. Taloose achist 
succeeds the qunrti rock on the west aide, dipping beneath it at a high 
an^e. But on the eait tide, and lying upon the quarti at a less dip, is 
distinct gneiss, with more of feldspar than n usual in the Green mouatain 
gneiss. Tbe sec^on below will give an idea of these facts, fig. S. 




a, (Mia*; t.Utfijk*; 



nek i d, iilcoM icliiiu. 



Hore than nine-tenths of the pebbles in the Wallingford conglomerates, 
are grey, somewhat granular, but often more or leaa hyaline quarti. 
White felJspar nodules are not uacommon. Quartz is sometimes dts- 
•etninated through the feldspar, to as to form a sort of ^phio granite. 
A few pebbles of distinct gneiss have been noticed. But it is not unusnat 
for the micaceous oement to exhibit lamina of feldspar, becoming, in fact, 
veritable gneiss ; and perhaps the gneiss pebbles may all have thus orig- 
inated. The most striking pebbles of feldspar, however, are seen in a 
finer variety of the rock, destitute of quartz pebbles, but showing small 
white rounded mawct of feldspar, rarely over half an inch in diameter. 
We are of opium that all Oi* feldspar p«bUa>, m w«U m \b* ^axKtit 
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■trip* of gneiu, ftra the reault of ineUmoipliinD ; tbftt U, the pebbhi 
irere changed in mineral coDititution, and the gamm actually fonn«d, bj 
meUmorpbic proc«a9ea. But we ahsll recnr to this snt^eet agwn in tiu 
uquel. t. 

Most of the pebblea are eomewbat 
elongated id tbe directioD of the strike 
OD a horitoatal surface, so as to give 
them an egg-shaped appearance. But 
where joints or other finurte have 
exposed the edges of the strata at 
right angles to uie strike the elonga- 
tion flattening and bending of the 
pebblea, are much more striking, as i 
the following outline, fig. G, will sbov 



Yet e 



n here, & few pebbles appear 
dified ■ 



I have been at all modifit 
form : — two such sre shown on the 
drawing. They seem not to have 
been plastic as U)e others were. 

Singla pebbles some^mes show [ 
striking curvatures, as on fig. 7, where 
a represents a pebble ten inches long, 
and a little more than one Inch wide, 
b shows a smaller one leas curved, fi^ 
inches long, and half an inch wide. 

A still more interesting case is 
shown in another boulder, a few feet 
long, represented imperfectly in fig. 8. 
Here tbe laminfc of the schists are 
bent considerably. On the inner side 
is a quartz pebble of considerable 
size, which is elongated and bent 
BomewhaL But outwardly, the peb- 
bles are so much flattened that they 
can hardly be distinguished from the 

auartzose lamine of the rock. At 
le time this sketch was taken, we 
did not fully realize the important 
bearings it might have upon theory, '' 
and therefore wu fear that it is not as 
minutely accurate as to every pebble, i 
as could be desired. Still, the general 
facts above named are quite manifest, and these are all that are important 

The preceding facts would '■ 

justify some ioferences ad- 
ditional to those drawn from 
the Newport rock. But we 
will first describe another 
locality on the east aide of 
tbe Green mountains, where 
tlie metamorphic piooeBeea, begun at Newport and carried still 
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&rther at Wallingford, are completed in the most satisfactory 
manoer. 

It is at Plymouth, along the west shore of Plymouth Ponds, moit 
fully dereloped, perhftpt, just where Uie ponds are separated by a ma^s of 
detritus, which was moat probably the moraine of an ancient glacier, as 
will be deacribed in oor Report on the geology of Vermont. 




The schist, which here is decidedly talcose schist for the most part, snd 
not far from some of the gold diggings, has an easterly dip ; from 60° to 
60° ; and a direction a few degrees east of north. As the ledges crowd 
closely upon the road, a fine opportunity is presented of seeing the quartz 
pebbles Uiat have not been much flattened on the exposed surfaces, bnv- 
ing the aspect of a moet decided conglomerate. Yet, if joints cross the 
rock, or if it be broken across, in the direction of the Btrike, the pebbles 
will for the most part, appear so flattened that they become almost len- 




ticular, or laminated. And if a fracture be made, or a joint occur, i 



perpendicular direction, that is in the direction of the dip, the pebbles 
almoat wholly 4>uppeaT, or rather seem couTerted into the quartz laminte 
of talcoM achiat Both these &cls are shown on fig. 9, which was copied 
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from one of the specimens obtained at this localitj. Looldng at one of 
these edges, we should have no hesitation in referring the rock to a higUy 
quartzose variety of talcose schist But looking at the other edge, wt 
should have no doubt that the quartz lamins are merely flattened and 
elongated pebbles. So strange and unexpected a fact leads the geologiit 
to suspect that he may be deceived; but hundreds of specimens ibros 
him to the conclusion that he is not mistaken. 

The quartz in this rock, both in Wallingford and Plymouth is gener- 
ally white, or a light gray, and though sometimes granular, it approaches 
much nearer the hyaline variety, in most instances. It seems to be quite 
pure siiex, rather than a silicate. In a few instances we find pebbles of 
^rranite, whidi are also flattened. 

The snggestioQ has been made that what I r^ard as pebbles 
may be concretions. Bat the following facts seem to me to show 
this position to be untenable. 1. We have no other example of 
concretions formed of hyaline or granular quartz. 2. Concretions 
are never, as these noaules are, drawn out into the laminae of 
schists. 8. Siliceous concretions, such as chalcedony, formed by 
gelatinous silex, are banded ; but these nodules show no concen- 
tric structure. 4. Some of them consist of mimte, gneiss, &&, 
which certainly never form concretions. 5. K these nodules are 
concretions, so are the pebbles of quartz and granite ibund loose 
in modified drift ; or rather, no line of distinction can be drawn 
between the concretions and the pebbles. 

The thickness of the rock where the pebbles are indicated, is 
many hundred feet. Indeed, it may be much more, as I have 
not fully explored it. And if, as we suppose, the strata already 
described in connection with the conglomerate, are only that 
rock in an advanced state of metamorpnism, the original thick- 
ness must have been very great. 

We have ascertained, also, that the layers with pebbles extend 
as far south as Ludlow, though nearly converted there into mica 
schist; nor can we doubt but it may be traced much farther 
south and north, perhaps even the whole length of the Green 
mountains. At any rate, its occurrence on the opposite sides of 
that mountain at Wallingford and Plymouth, at points not 
much different from east and west of each other, lea^ to some 
interesting suggestions and conclusions. The distance between 
these two points is about ten and a half miles. 

Myself and son, aided by the Senior Class of 1861, in Amherst Col- 
lege, have recently, (October, 1860), traversed this line, itioetly on foot, 
and obtained as the result, tlie section below, fig. 10. The base of tb< 
section is the sea level, and the heights are laid off from the same sctk 
(about 13,000 feet to the inch), as the horizontal distance. This mskei 
the Green mountains, (1890 feet above the ocean at Mt. Holly), appetf 
of very diminutive size. But it is a true representation, except that tin 
mountain for the sake of distinctness is a little too high. * On both tk 
flanks of the mountain, the dips are quite distinct, (they were measured 
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and Uie mean taken along the railroad from Ludlow to the summit as 
well as from tbe Plymouth Ponds). But in the central parts they are 
a good deal irregular. It will be seen that all the central portion of the 
mountain is gneiss of the peculiar kind known as the Green mountain 
gneiss. Above this lies, what has been called talcose schist, with which 
limestone is interstratified, and on the east side several beds of dark grey 
hyaline quartz, only a few feet thick. One of these beds, however, is 
snow-white. The upper part of the schist is the conglomerate already 
described, of a character so marked as not to be mistaken. At the west 
end we found several beds of limestone, but none of quartz. Beyond the 
conglomerate, however, and probably lying conformably upon it is an 
enormous development of granular quartz, which seems to have no coun- 
terpart on the east side of the mountain. 

10. 




A,B» C, 



In this secUon a, &, shows the present surface, a being Wallingford, and 
h Plymouth. From A to B we have the talcose conglomerate ; from R 
to C, mainly gneiss with some schist, and at least three beds of limestone, 
from C to D, gneiss with several trap dykes at H, the summit level of the 
railroad ; from D to £, gneiss with talcose schist and at least two beds of 
limestone, and several thin beds of quartz ; from E to F, talcose conglom- 
erate. This last rock, so distinct and peculiar, forms a good starting point 
^ for our reasoning. I think no geologist will doubt that it once mantled 
* over the mountain with tbe subjacent strata as represented in the above 
section. True, we have not found all the subordinate beds of limestone 
and quartz to correspond on the two sides of the mountain. But there is 
a general correspondence. The beds of limestone, especially, may have 
extended originally over the arch of the mountain, although it is not com- 
mon to find limestone beds as thin as these, with so great a lateral exten- 
sion. As to the beds of quartz, if this be in nearly all cases a rock pro- 
duced in the wet way, all we can say is, that circumstances may have 
been more favorable for its production on the east than on the west side 
of the crest of the mountain. 

Taking this section as a fair representation of the Green moun- 
tains, several important inferences follow. 

1. It shows the gneiss of the Green mountains, to form a great 
anticlinal fold not a synclinal fold, as some have supposed. 2. 
This gneiss underlies the talcose schist, the limestone, the quartz 
rock and the conglomerate. 3. All these latter rocks probably 
once mantled over the gneiss, though they have mostly disap- 
peared firom the eastern side, except the talcose schist 4. Wo 
Am. Joub. Soz.— SacovD Sums, Vol. XXXT^ Nq. 98.^Mat, 18^ 
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get an approximate idea of the amount of erosion from this put 
of the (jreen mountains. We have flattened down tlie cutyc 
described b^ the strata originally, more than perhaps we ought 
to do, yet it runs almost twice as high as Mansfield, xnountaip, 
which is shown on the section at M, and is the highest point in 
the chain. The erosion at Mt Holly cannot have been less than 
8000 feet, which is nearly six times as great as the present height 
of the mountain at the summit level oi the railroaa. 6. We see 
here how the schists and gneiss may be formed out of oondom- 
* erate. This is perhaps ihe most important inference, and tneie- 
fore it will be dwelt upon more fully in the sequel. 

We proceed now to draw some inferences from the £Eicts de- 
tailed respecting the Vermont conglomerates, additional to those 
already given. The Vermont localities teach the same lessons 
as those of Rhode Island, but we think they develop other 
conclusions. 

1. They show, we think, that the elongating and flattening 
force in Vermont must have operated most energetically in the 
direction of the dip, whereas in Bhode Island, it was most pow- 
erful in the direction of the strike. In the latter case it was as 
if two men had taken hold of the ends of a plastic mass, and 
pulled it out horizontally ; but in Vermont it is as if one had 
stood at the top of a steep hill, and the other at the bott<Hn. 
This is evident from the fact that when we look at the edges of 
the rock laid bare along the line of the dip, we see little more 
than the flattened edges of the pebbles in the form of laminae, 
but if laid bare along the line of strike we see the scattered 
and even lenticular ends of the pebbles, as shown in fig. 9, 
already given. Tlie fact however, that the pebbles are lenticu- 
lar on the basset edges of the strata, shows tnat the whole force 
was not exerted in the direction of the dip. They were a good 
deal flattened horizontally, but never so vertically, 

2. We think we can get a glimpse in Vermont of the mode in 
which the force acted to elongate and flatten the pebbles. We 
refer to the bowlder shown in fig. 8, where it is obvious that the 
bending of the rock, if it was plastic could produce that effect, 
because the outer portions must be extended over wider and 
wider spaces. Hence, as in the figure, a pebble on the interior 
part, might be only moderately extended while the outer ones 
were stretched almost into mere laminae. 

Applv now this principle to fig. 10, which shows the manner 
in wuicn, as we suppose, the strata were folded over the top of 
the Green mountains. The effect would be to stretch them oat 
more in the direction of the curve, or dip, than at ri^ht angles to 
it ; although the strain would spread them in that direction ako^ 
to some extent, and it may be that the irregularities that most 
have accompanied sueb great movements as the folding up of a 
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mountain chain, would make the horizontal elongation in some 
places the greatest 

We do not assert that this explanation of the phenomena is 
the true one, but only that it shows one mode in which the pro- 
cess might have been performed. Whether any horizontal flex- 
ure can be found in the Rhode Island rock to explain the elon^ 
^tion there, we are unable to say, because the theory was not 
m our minds when we examined those rocks. 

8. The &ots detailed, disclose to us some of the modes in 
which the lamina) of the schists and of gneiss may have been pro* 
duced. The first mode is by chemical agencies^ Out of the 
cement of conglomerate these agencies have formed mica and 
talc, whose parallel structure was probably the result, mainly 
of pressure. We doubted for a time whether we could justly 
include gneiss among the rocks that may have originated from 
conglomerate ; for we have not found as yet decided examples 
of pebbles in this rock. Yet so intimately connected with the 
conglomerate schists is the Green mountain gneiss, as the preced- 
ing details show, — so little, in fact, does it difSsr from the schists, 
that we cannot doubt but both originated from the same parent 
source. But the conglomerate at Wallingford aflbrds still 
stronger evidence and snows us the modes in which the gneiss 
was produced from the conglomerate. Some of the elongated 
pebbles there are gneiss. But we doubt whether they were 
originally so ; for quite often the cement is changed to gneiss. 
To effect this change it was only necessary that feldspar should 
be interpolated between the laminsB of mica or talc. And no one 
who has seen the specimens will imagine that it could have been 
introduced mechanically, by deposition, for example. The last 
way, or crystallization from solution, is the only other probable 
mode. Gneiss, perhaps, has been generally formed by such an 
interpolation of feldspar into the schists, and this may be the 
reason why we seldom, perhaps never, see pebbles in that rock. 
We do not yet despair, however, of finding pebbles in gneiss, 
now that we know how to look for them. Indeed, some varieties 
of it contain nodular elongated masses of feldspar interlaminated 
with mica which may perhaps have been originally pebbles 
chemically changed and elongated mechanically. 

The second agency by which conglomerate has been converted 
into schists, is mechanical. By some force they have been flat- 
tened and elongated till they have become the quartzose lamint'e of 
the schists, fi is not probably possible for us to convey a very 
clear and complete idea of the evidence of this position. Would 
that our readers could, as we have done, visit the localities again 
and again and become familiar with the striking specimens there, 
by repeated and careful examination. From our own experience, 
it would not surprise us, if the conversion of the pebbles of con- 
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glomerates ;nto the laminae of schistsshould be pronounced prepos- 
terous by able geologists. So the idea seemed to ns at first, 
when the facts forced it upon our attention. But as the &ct5 
compelled us to give up our scepticism, so we think it will be 
with any candid mind. Looking at almost any specimen of 
the talcose conglomerate schist, on the edge corresponding to the 
dip (B fig. 9,) we» should see nothing but alternating laminae of 
quartz and talc, or mica, and pronounce it a good example of the 
rock which we have called, and which is generally called, talcose 
schist. But a fracture at right angles reveals the flattened peb- 
bles (A fig. 9), and shows us that their edges are what we have 
regarded as laminae. Let the process of &ttening be carried a 
little farther, and no evidence will remain that they ever were 
pebbles. Who knows how extensively the process may have 
been thus carried through in the schists and gneiss of the Green 
mountains, and how large a part of them mav once have been 
conglomerate? Our aim, however, is not to show the extent of 
the metamorphosis, but only to prove its occurrence on a large 
scale. 

4. A fourth conclusion forced upon us by the facts is, that the 
chemical constitution of the pebbles has generally been altered 
in the process of metamorphism without obliterating their origi- 
nal mechanical character. 

As has been repeatedly stated, most of the pebbles in the Ver- 
mont rock are quite pure quartz, having often more or less of a 
vitreous aspect. In fact it is nearly pure silex ; and it is that 
form of silex which is absolutely insoluble in anything but hy- 
drofluoric acid ; nor can we suppose the presence of any heat 
high enough to melt it, without completely destroying the forms 
of the pebbles. Yet the evidence that they have been in a plas- 
tic state so as to be molded by pressure is too decided to be 
resisted. How then have they been softened? 

Let us recur to the conglomerate at Newport. Most of the 
pebbles there are not pure quartz but rather silicates of such 
oases as alumina, magnesia, lime and iron. Now the silicates are 
soluble by water containing alkalies ; and such quartz as is seen 
in the Vermont pebbles may be the residuum of the decomposi- 
tion of the silicates, the bases being abstracted to form other 
compounds, the quartz is lefl;. 

This may be the most probable theory of the origin of quartz 
rock generally. Even if we suppose it produced fjx)m sandstone, 
we know of no other way in which it could have been formed; 
for nearly all the sandstones are silicates. 

But suppose the silicates in the form of pebbles to be pe^ 
meated by water containing alkalies, could their bases be ab- 
stracted without entirely destroying the form of the pebbles? 
We do not see why this could not be done, if the mass is kept 
in such a state by the water that the laws of chemical afiSnitj 
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should prevail, forming new compounds, and leaving the quartz 
behind. The chief eflFect upon the pebble would be to reduce its 
bulk, though we do find sometimes the cement so strongly adher- 
ing to the pebble, that it can hardly be separated so as to leave a 
smooth surface. The bases, we think, could be mostly used in 
forming the micaceous or talcose cement, and if there was a good 
deal of pressure upon the whole rock, as we may reasonably 
suppose, if the peboles did shrink some, the cement would in- 
crease and the whole mass would be compacted together. 

To sustain the position that the mineral constitution of peb- 
bles in conglomerates is sometimes entirely changed without 
destroying their character as pebbles, we would refer to another 
kind of conglomerate which we have found along the eastern 
border of Vermont, and farther south in Massachusetts. This 
rock, so &r as we know, has never been described in treatises on 
geology; but we know of four localities on the west side of 
Connecticut river, and its character and origin are quite obvious. 
We cannot here go into full details as to this rock, but shall 
mention only the facts that bear especially upon the point under 
consideration. 

We define this rock as a conglomerate, with a cement of sye- 
nite, or granite, or as a syenite or granite containing pebbles, 
sometimes thickly and sometimes sparsely disseminated. We 
have found it in Whately, Mass., on Ascutney, and in Bamet, 
Vt. On the southeast point of Little Ascutney we find a con- 
glomerate, or perhaps a oreccia, which is made of fragments of 
silex and some mica, probably a sandstone with nearly pure 
quartz. On one side oi this mass, it passes, without an interven- 
ing seam, into a porphvry, and this into granite, all forming one 
undivided ledge; so that the conclusion is forced upon us that 
the granite ana porphyry have been formed out of the conglom- 
erate. Most of the rock on Ascutney takes hornblende into its 
composition, and thus becomes syenite, and this abounds in black 
rounded masses, which are, for the most part, crystalline horn- 
blende, with some feldspar, and which are probably pebbles 
transmuted. At Granby, the pebbles manifestly rounded, are 
either mica schist, or white almost hyaline quartz, just such as 
form the pebbles in the conglomerates at Wallingford and Ply- 
mouth, and the base is a fine-grained syenite, passing sometimes 
almost into mica schist. A pebble of hornblende schist is also 
sometimes seen. 

In bowlders of this conglomerate found in Northampton, 
Mass., and probably derived from Whately, the most abundant 
pebbles are those of the brown sandstone, considerably meta- 
morphosed and flattened. Those of hornblende schist are com- 
mon. Sometimes they are merely crystalline hornblende, not 
generally laniinated however, but mixed with some feldspar, and 
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they may become syenite, and are frequently porpliyritic by dis- 
tinct crystals of feldspar. The cement is syenite, often more 
hornblendic than usual. 

When the pebbles are highly crystallized, they become so in- 
corporated with the matrix that it is difficult to separate them 
with a smooth sur&ce, and if we are not mistaken, they pass 
insensibly into those rounded nodules chiefly hornblendic, so 
common in syenite, especially that of Ascutney. We think these 
are produced from the metamorphoses of pebbles which have 
become crystalline since they were formed into conglomerate. 
We find them, as we think, in all stages of the metamorphosis. 

These facts certainly give great plausibility to the view which 
supposes granite and syenite to be often the result of the meta- 
morphosis of stratified rock. But they afford a presumption, 
also, in favor of the position, that pebbles, which have b^n 
plastic for ages in the' rocks, may have greatly changed their 
mineral constitutions without essentially catering their external 
form. This might certainly be thoroughly done ^ those pebbles 
were permeated by water containing in solution powerful chem- 
ical agents. Some of the ingredients might thus be abstracted 
from the pebbles and new ones supplied, if needed to form the 
new compounds. 

In all the cases of pebbles in unstratified rocks described 
above, syenite has formed the matrix*. But at. the meeting 
of the American Association at Springfield, Prof. Hubbard of 
Dartmouth College exhibited a specimen of pure white granite 
from Warren in New Hampshire, in which there lay imbedded 
a rounded bowlder of hornbletide rock, more than a foot in 
diameter, and easily separable from the granite. We had no 
doubt but that it was mechanically rounded, nor much doubt 
but that its mineral character had been changed since it was 
enveloped in granite. Hornblende bowlders in the drift are 
among the most infrequent of all rocks, because hornblende 
schist is very limited. But in the older metamorphic conglom- 
erates, such nodules are the most common of all, and this £eu^ 
furnishes the presumption of their metamorphic origin. 

The facts which we have detailed respecting the occasional 
presence of feldspar pebbles in the Vermont conglomerates and 
especially of the occasional conversion of the cement into gneiss, 
are most probably examples of a change of mineral character 
during metamorphosis. It seems hardly possible to account 
for a cement of crystalline mica or talc, in any other way. Bat 
when we find feldspar interpolated between the laminae, any 
other than a chemical origin appears improbable. We cannot 
therefore but regard feldspar in perhaps all cases in the crystal* 
line rocks, as the result of metamorpnism. Silicates probably 
furnished the ingredients, which being abstracted by hot water, 
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left the excess of silica in the form of quartz, and forced the 
feldspar and mica to fill \xp the interstices. The feldspar which 
has converted the cement into gneiss, could have had no other 
origin and this fact in connection with all the rest which have 
been adduced, affords a presumption that feldspar in nearly all the 
crystalline rocks, stratified and unstratified, is a product of meta- 
morphism. 

We will add a few words as to other localities of conglomerates with 
flattened pebbles. The subject has opened upon us in its fullness so re- 
cently that we hare not had time to visit others. But we happen to 
have specimens from Bemardston, Mass., in which the elongation and 
flattening are decided in a oonglomerate micaceous schist connected with 
clay slate and quartz rock, llie same is true to some extent in a like 
rock from Bellingham, Mass. Still more decided is it in bowlders of 
the conglomerate-syenite described above from North Hampton ; as it is 
also in the same variety of rock on Little Ascutney. In fact we predict 
that this phenomenon will be found present in very many of the thor- 
oughly metamorphic conglomerates, although not noticed by observers, 
because their attention was not called to it 

Less than a mile north of the conglomerate locality in Plymouth, Vt, 
on the east side of the pond, and nearly on the strike of the conglome- 
rate, occurs a remarkable variety of marble in an intcrstratified bed sev- 
eral rods wide. It consists of a ground of dark lime&tone through which 
are disseminated numerous elongated masses from half an inch to six 
inches long, and from a quarter of an inch to an inch wide, of white, 
aemicrystalline carbonate of lime. Their larger axes lie as nearly parallel 
to one another as those of the quartzose conglomerate. What their 
origin was I have scarcely ventured to conjecture. One naturally en- 
quires, however, whether they may not be elongated organic remains, 
such as corals. At any rate, the enquiry may be worthy of consideration, 
whether they are not masses elongated by the same force that has acted 
on the not far distant conglomerate. This idea did not occur to me when 
in the vicinity, and therefore I did not go to determine the point. If 
there be any foundation for this suggestion, we should expect that the 
longer axes of these nodules would correspond more nearly with the dip 
than with the strike. I have not the slightest recollection whether it 
is so. 

The chief interest in the facts and conclusions in this paper, 
lies in the light they cast upon metamorphism. We had in^a 
felt that there was a good deal of probability in the general doc- 
trines of metamorphism advanced by able men. But never 
before have we had the various steps of the process brought direct- 
ly under our eyes, and so distinctly as to confound our scepticism 
and challenge our belie£ Instead of any prejudices in favor of 
the conclusions to which we have been brought, our preposses' 
sioDS have been the other way. But we could not resist evidence 
BO clear, and we find that our new views n^eatly illustrate the 
subject of metamorphism. It seems to us difficult to conceive 
how geologists can avoid the conclusions we have presented, if 
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they will yisit and study the localities we have pointed ont 
We have indeed, specimens from them all, in the Amherst Cab- 
inets, to the amount of several hundred pounds, and they illus- 
trate nearly all the points we have brought out But we advise 
gentlemen not to substitute an inspection of these, for the more 
satisfactory exhibitions in the mountains. 

Amherst College, Nor. 1, 1860. 

Note. — A brief and imperfect summary of the preceding &c\a 
and arguments having been presented by me last autumn oefore 
the Boston Natural History Society, Dr. Charles T. Jackson, 
who presided at the meeting, expressed his dissent fix>m my 
views as to the manner in which the pebbles had been flattened 
and distorted, and his conviction that they had either been worn 
into these shapes by water, previous to agnegation, or that 
some of these were concretions. At a subsequent meeting, 
Prof Wm. B. Rogers expressed similar views, which appeared 
in the published proceedings of the society.* I do not ^mde^ 
stand these distinguished geologists to have made up their minds 
very decidedlv on the subject, especially as they have not visited 
the Vermont localities. Sut objections suggested by gendemen 
of such large geological experience, deserve serious considera- 
tion. 

I have already stated mv objections to the theory whdch they 
adopt as to the forms of the pebbles. Prof Bogers si^ggests a3 
an objection to mv views, that the pressure which I suppose to 
have flattened ana distorted the pebbles, has not produced cleav- 
age. But this conglomerate is not a rock in which cleavage is 
ever found. It is a foliated, or schistose rock. It has joints in 
it, such as prove very clearly that it was once in a state more or 
less plastic ; but these (the most perfect ones especially,) cross 
the laminae at nearly right angles, and could never have been 

{)roduced by pressure. It is a fact, however, that some of the 
arger pebbles, particularly at their extremities, do show the com- 
mencement of a schistose structure, probably the result of pres- 
sure. Yet the facts do not require us to suppose the pressure on 
this rock to have been of the most powerful kind. In some cases 
indeed, as at Plymouth, the pebbles are compressed into laminae, 
but in general, they are only moderately flattened, and sometimes 
not at all. If only moderately plastic, such effects could not 
have required a very enormous force. 

Another objection is, that the compression has not distorted the 
fossil Lingul© found in the pebbles on Taunton river, and al 
Newport. But I am not aware that the pebbles in the conglom- 
erate of Taunton river, have been compressed and elongated; 
nor have they been, in but a part of that around Newport 

• See under GsoLoaT in this number the renuurki of Proil Rogen. 
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Whether they have been in the particular pebbles containing 
the fossils, I am unable to say. 

A third objection rests upon the fact that some of the pebbles 
have scarcely been flattened at all, and their longer axes cross 
the foliation ; — though I do not myself recollect to have seen 
any where the position was much awry. But some of them, on 
account of their composition, may have been scarcely at all plas- 
tic, or had such a position that the pressure affected them but 
slightly. We certainly ought to expect such cases. 

I have been led, of late, to a reperusal of the able papers that 
have appeared for several years past in the English journals, on 
cleavage, compressed and aistorted fossils, and particles of slate, 
by Sharpe, Sorby, Tyndall, Scrope, Scheerer, and Haughton. 
The result is, a conviction that the facts which I have given 
respecting the conglomerates, are only another phase of the phe- 
nomena described by these eminent geologists. If the facts 
they adduce prove the elongation and expansion of slate, lime- 
stone and fossils, as is generally conceaed, although proved 
mainly by the microscope, why should we think it strange that 
the like effects may have been produced upon conglomerates, so 
as to show themselves on a large scale, and to unaided vision? 
The manner in which the veteran geologist, Scrope, supposes 
gneiss and mica schist may have been formed out of granite, 
(which he has illustrated by figures, Phil Moffazine, vol. li, p. 
196), whatever we may think of the hypothesis, corresponos 
very nearly with some of my suppositions, or rather facis, as 
to the conversion of conglomerates into schists. And the 
ideas of most of these writers as to the former plastic condition 
of most of the rocks, correspond with those wnich I have ex- 
pressed. If I am wrong, then, I have the consolation of being in 
good company. 

Prof. Tyndall, in his recent work on the Alpine Glaciers, has 
referred to an interesting specimen in London, analogous to the 
conglomerates of Rhode Island and Vermont. 

In the museum of the Government school of Mines, he says, 
** we have a collection of quartz stones placed there by Mr. 
Salter, and which have been subjected to enormous pressure, in 
the neighborhood of a fault. These rigid pebbles, have in 
some cases, been squeezed against each other so as to produce 
a mutual flattening and indentation. Some of them have 
yielded along planes passing through them, as if one half had 
sliddeu over tne other; but the reattachment is very strong. 
Some of the larger stones, moreover, which have endured pres- 
sure at a particular point, are fissured radially around the point. 
In short, the whole collection is a most instructive example of 
the manner and extent to which some of the most rigid substances 

Am. Jouk. Scl— ^looirD Sbbiis, Vol. XXXI, No. 96w— Mat, 1861. 
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in nature can yield on the application of a sufficient force. — (6^- 
ciers of the Alps^ p. 404, Amer. Ed.) 

Though these specimens are not so definitely described as we 
could wish, we presume they are conglomerates with flattened 
quartz pebbles, like those in Bhode Island and Yermont. Our 
objections to Prof. TyndalFs hypothesis, which imputes the effect 
wholly to the mechanical compression of solid quartz, are as 
follows : 

1. The compression of pure quartz pebbles^ suoh as some of 
those in Bhode Island, and most of those in Vermont^ would 
break and crush them, nor have we any reason to suppose that 
the fragments could be reconstructed so as to form hyaline 
masses, without fissures. There is no fluid, as in ice, to produce 
regelation ; nor could the particles be brought near enough for 
molecular attraction, without being crushed into the finest pow- 
der, by such a pressure as the facts show not to have been ex- 
erted ujpon the conglomerates. 

2. The compressmg force has not been great enough to de- 
stroy except partially, the form of the pebbles. It has not 
crushed but only moulded them, except that now and then, one 
has been fractured. K it had been powerful enough to compress 
and distort solid quartz and to reumte its particles, it must nave 
destroyed all marks of a mechanical origin in the pebbles. 

3. There is evidence, as we have tried to show, in the prece- 
ding discussion, that many of the pebbles, especially in the Ve^ 
mont rocks, have undergone a cnemical change ; that certain 
silicates have been abstracted from them, leaving the excess of 
silica in the form of quartz. This, of course, would require 
such a degree of plasticity, as to enable water to permeate the 
mass. 

March 20th, 1861. 



Abt. XXXV. — On some points in American Geology; by T. 
Sterry Hunt, F.R.S., of the Geological Survey of Canada. 

The recent publication of two important volumes on Ameri- 
can geology seems to afford a fitting occasion for reviewing some 
questions connected with the progress of geological science, and 
with the history of the older rock formations of North America. 
The first of these works is the third volume of the Palaeontology 
of New York by James Hall * we shall not attempt the task of 
noticing the continuation of this author's labors in the study of 
organic remains, labors which have by common consent placed 
him at the head of American palaeontologists, but we have to 
cell attention to the introduction to this third volume, where in 
about a hundred pages Mr. Hall gives us a clear and admirable 
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summary of the principal facts in thfe geology of the United 
States and Canada, followed by some theoretical notions on the 
formation of mountain chains, metamorphism and volcanic phe- 
nomena, where these questions are discussed from a point of view 
which we conceive to be of the greatest importance for the fu- 
ture of geolorical science. A publication of this introduction 
in a separate form, with some additions, would we think be most 
acceptable to the scientific public. 

The other work before us is Prof. H. D. Rogers' elaborate re- 
port on the geology of Pennsylvania, giving the results of the 
Survey of that State for many years carried on under his direc- 
tion, and embracing a minute description of those grand exhibi- 
tions of structural geology, which have rendered that State clas- 
sic ground for the student. The volumes are copiously illustra- 
ted with maps, sections and figures of organic remains, and the 
admirable studies on the coal fields of Pennsylvania and Gieat 
Britain add much to its value. 

The oldest series of rocks known in America is that which 
has been investigated by the oflScers of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, and by them designated the Laurentian system. It is 
now several years since we suggested that these rocks are the 
equivalents of the oldest crystalline strata of western Scotland 
and Scandinavia.* This identity has since been established by 
Sir R I. Murchison in his late remarkable researches in the 
northwestern Highlands, and he has adopted the name of the 
Laurentian system for these ancient rocks of Ross, Sutherland, 
and the Western Islands, which he at first called ftindamental 
gneiss.t These are undoubtedly the oldest known strata of the 
earth's crust, and therefore offer peculiar interest to the geologist. 
As displayed in the Laurentide and Adirondack mountains, they 
exhibit a volume which has been estimated by Sir William Lo- 
gan to be equal to the whole palaeozoic series of North America 
in its greatest development. The Laurentian series consists of 
gneiss, generally granitoid, with great beds of quartzite, some- 
times conglomerate, and three or more limestone formations^ (one 
1000 feet in thickne^) associated with dolomites, serpentines, 
plumbago, and iron ores. In the upper portion of the series an 
extensive formation of rocks, consisting cniefly of basic feldspars 
without quartz and with more or less pyroxene, is met with. 
The peculiar characters of these latter strata, not Jess than the 
absence of afrgillites and talcose and chloritic schists, conjoined 
with various other mineralogical characteristics seem to distin- 
guish the Laurentian series throughout its whole extent^ so far 
as yet studied, from any other system of crystalline strata. It 

* Esquisse G6olo|^que dn Canada, 1866, p. IT. 

f Quar. Joarnal Qeol. Society, yoI xy, 868; zr, 216. 
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appears not improbable that future researches will enable us to 
divide this series of rocks into two or more distinct systems. 

Overlying the Laurentian series on Lake Huron and Superior, 
we have the Huronian system, about 10,000 feet in thicknefla, 
and consisting to a great extent of quartzites, often conglomer- 
ate, with limestones, peculiar slaty rocks, and great beds of dior- 
ite, which we are disposed to regard as altered sediments. These 
constitute the lower copper-bearing rocks of the lake regi(»i, and 
the immense beds of iron ore at Marquette and other places on 
the south shore of Lake Superior have lately been found by Mr. 
Murray to belong to this series, which is entirely wanting alcmg 
the farther eastern outcrop of the Laurentian systenL This Hu- 
ronian series appears to be the equivalent of the Cambrian sand- 
stones and conglomerates described by Murchison, which fonn 
mountain masses alon^ the western coast of Scotland, where 
they repose in detached portions upon the Laurentian series. 

Sesiaes these systems of crystalline rocks, the latter of which 
is local and restricted in its distribution, we have along the great 
Appalachian chain, from Georgia to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a 
third series of crystalline strata, which form the gneiasdd and 
mica slate series of most American geologists, the hypozoic 
group of Prof. Rogers, consisting of feldspathic gneiss, with 
quartzites, argillites, micaceous, epidotic, chloritic, talcose and 
specular schists, accompanied with steatite, diorites and chromif* 
erous ophiolites. This group of strata has been recognized by 
Saflford in Tennessee, by Rogers in Pennsylvania, and by most 
of the New England geologists as forming the base of Appala- 
chian system, wnile Sir William Logan, Mr. Hall, and the pres- 
ent writer have for many years maintained that they are really 
altered palaeozoic sediments, and superior to the lowest fossilifer- 
ous strata of the Silurian series. Sir William Logan has shown 
that the gneissoid ranees in Eastern Canada have the form of 
Bvnclinals, and are underlaid by shales which exhibit fossils in 
their prolongation, while his sections leave no doubt that these 
ranges of gneiss, with micaceous, chloritic, talcose and specular 
schists, epidosites, quartzites, diorites and ophiolites, are really 
the altered sediments of the Quebec group, which is a lower 
member of the Silurian series, corresponding to the Calciferous 
and Chazy formations of New York, or to the Primal and Au- 
roral series of Pennsylvania. Prof. Rogers indeed admits that 
these are in some parts of Pennsylvania metamorphosed into 
feldspathic, micaceous and talcose rocks, which it is extremely 
difficult to distinguish from the hypozoic gneiss, which latter, 
however, he conceives to present a want of conformity with the 
palaeozoic strata. 

To this notion of the existence of two groups of crystalline 
rocks similar in lithological character but different in age, we 
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have to object that the hypozoic gneiss is identical with the Green 
Mountain gneiss, not only in lithological character, bat in the 
presence of certain rare metals, such as chrome, titanium, and 
nickel which characterise its magnesian rocks ; all of these we 
have shown to be present in the unaltered sediments of the Que- 
bec group, with which Sir William Logan has identified the 
gneiss formation in question. Besides which the lithological and 
chemical characters of the Appalachian gneiss are so totally dis- 
tinct from the crystalline strata of the Laurentian system, with 
which Prof. Bc^rs would seem to identify them, that no oue 
who has studied the two can for a moment confound them. Prof. 
Kogers is therefore obliged to assume a new series of crystalline 
rocKS, distinct from both the Laureutian and Huronian systems, 
but indistinguishable from the altered pakeozoic series, or else to 
admit that the whole of his gneissic series in Pennsylvania is, 
like the corresponding rocks in Canada, of palaeozoic age.* We 
believe that nature never repeats herself without a difference, and 
that certain variations in the chemical and mineralogical cousti- 
tution of sediments mark successive epochs so clearly that it 
would be impossible to suppose the formation in adjacent regions 
of a series of crystalline schists like those of the Alleghanies con- 
temporaneous with the sediments which produced the Laurentian 
system. We have elsewhere indicated the general principles 
upon which this notion of a progressive change in the composi- 
tion of sediments is based, and shown how the gradual removal 
of alkalies from aluminous rocks has led to the formation of ar- 
gillites, chloritic and epidotic rocks, at the same time removing 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, while the resulting carbon- 
ate of soda by decomposing the calcareous and magnesian salts 
of the ocean, furnishea the carbonates for the formation of lime- 
stones and dolomites, at the same time generating sea salt.f 

Closely connected with these chemical questions is that of the 
commencement of life on the earth. The recognition beneath 
the Silurian and Huronian rocks, of 40,000 feet of sediments 
analogous to those of more recent times, carries far back into the 

* Dr. Bigvby in 1824 detcril>ed an eztensire tract of gneissoid rocks on Rainy 
Lake and Lake Lacroiz, north of Lake Superior. The general oonrM of the strata 
he states to be '* from N.W. to N. by W., with a corresponding easterly dip ;** bat 
he elsewhere speaks of the gneiss as running (dipping ?) E.N.E. This gneiss often 
ooDtains beds and disseminated grains of homhlende, and passes in some plaoes into 
micaceoos, chloritic and gjeenstone slates, and syenite. Staurotide is abundant in 
the mica tchists, and octahedral iron occurs in the chloritic slatee. A porphyritic 
ffraoite containing beijl is also met with in this region. This gneiss is regarded l^ 
Dr. Bigsby as belonging " to transition rocks, from its constant proximity to red 
Mundstone, the oldest organic limestone, and trap." (Am. Jour. Sci. (1), viii, 61). 
The lithological and mineral characters of these crystalline strata seem to be distinct 
from those of the Laurentian system, and to resemble those of the Appalacfaians, 
Too much praise cannot be ascribed to Dr. Bigsby for his early and eztenstre obser- 
rations on the geognosy and mineralogy of British North America. 

f This Journal [2], xxr, 102, 446, xzx, 138 ; and Quar. Jour. GeoL Soc, zv, 488. 
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Sast the evidence of the existence of physical and chemical con- 
itions, similar to those of more recent periods. But these highly 
altered strata exclade, for the most part, organic forms, and it 
is only by applying to their study the same chemical principles 
which we now find in operation that we are led to suppose die 
existence of organic life during the Laurentian period. The 
great processes of deoxydation in nature are dependent upon 
organization ; plants by solar force convert water and carbonic 
acid into hydrocarbonaceous substances, from whence bitumens, 
coal, anthracite and plumbago, and it is the action of organic 
matter which reduces sulphates, giving rise to metallic sulpha- 
rets and sulphur. In like manner it is by the action, of dissolved 
organic matters that oxyd of iron is partially reduced and dis- 
solved from great masses of sediments, to be subsequently accu- 
mulated in beds of iron ore. We see in the Laurentian series 
beds and veins of metallic sulphurets, precisely as in more recent 
formations, and the extensive beds of iron ore hundreds of feet 
thick which abound in that ancient system, correspond not only 
to great volumes of strata deprived of that metal, but as we may 
suppose, to or^nic matters, which but for the then great difiEusion 
of iron oxyd in conditions favorable for their oxydation, might 
have formed deposits of mineral carbon far more extensive than 
those beds of plumbago which we actually meet in the Laur^- 
tian strata. 

All these conditions lead us then to conclude to the existence 
of an abundant vegetation during the Laurentian period, nor are 
there wanting evidences of animal life in these oldest strata. 
Sir William Logan has described forms occurring in the Lauren- 
tian limestone which cannot be distinguished from the silicified 
specimens of Stromatopora rugosa found in the Lower Silurian 
rocks. They consist of concentric layers made up of crystalline 
grains of white pyroxene in one case and of serpentine in an- 
other, the first imbedded in limestone and the second in dolo- 
mite ; we may well suppose that the result of metamorphism 
would be to convert silicified fossils into silicates of lime and 
magnesia. The nodules of phosphate of lime in some beds of 
the Laurentian limestones also recall the phosphatic coprolites 
which are frequently met with in Lower Silurian strata, and are 
in the latter case the exuviae of animals which have been fed 
upon Lingula^ Orbicula^ Conidaria and SerpuliUs, the shells and 
tubes of which we have long since shown to be similar in com- 
position to the bones of vertebrates.* So fiir therefore from 
looking upon the base of the Silurian as marking the dawn of 
life upon our planet, we see abundant reasons for supposing that 
organisms, probably as varied and abundant as tnose of the 

* Logan and Hunt, Amer. Jour. Sci. [2], xvii, 235. 
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palaeozoic age, may have existed during the long Laarentiaa 
period. 

Along the northern rim of the great palaeozoic basin of North 
America the Potsdam sandstone of the New York geologists is 
unquestionably the lowest rock from below Quebec to the Island 
of Montreal, and thence passing up the valley of Lake Cham- 
plain and sweeping round the Adirondack mountains, until it 
reenters Canada and soon disappears to the north of Lake Onta- 
rio, where the Birdseye and £lack Biver limestones repose di- 
rectly upon the Laurentian rocks, and furthermore overlie the 
great Lake Superior group of slates and sandstones, which re- 
posing on the unconformable Huronian system, constitute the 
upper copper-bearing rocks of this region. This Lake Superior 

froup, as Sir William Logan remarks, may then include the 
^otsdam, Calciferous and Chazy, and thus be equivalent in part 
to the Quebec group hereafter to be described. 

Passing westward into the Mississippi valley we again find a 
sandstone formation, which forms the base of the palaeozoic 
series, and is considered by Mr. Hall to be the equivalent of the 
Potsdam. Here it occasionally exhibits intercalated beds of 
silico-argillaceous limestone, in which occur abundant remains of 
trilobites of the genera Dikellocephalus^ Menocepfialu$j ArionelluSj 
and Conocephalus. Passing upwards this sandstone is succeeded 
by the Lower Magnesian limestone, which is the equivalent of 
the Calciferous sand-rock of New York, and in Missouri, where 
it is the great metalliferous formation, alternates several times 
with a sandstone, constituting the Magnesian Limestone series, 
which in Missouri attains a thickness of 1300 feet. The same 
thing is observed to a less degree in Wisconsin and Iowa; 
throughout this region the higher beds of the Potsdam sandstone 
are often composed of rounded oolitic granules, and the beds of 
passage are frequently of such a character as to lead to the con- 
clusion that thev have been deposited from silica in solution, 
and are not mechanical sediments.^ For a discussion of some 
fieu^ts with regard to the chemical origin of many silicious rocks, 
see this Journal, [2], xviii, 381. 

Evidences of disturbance during the period of its deposition 
are to be found in the brecciated beds, sometimes fiftv feet in 
thickness, which occur in the Calciferous sandrock of the north- 
west, and are made of the ruins of an earlier sandstone. In Mis- 
souri, the Birdseye and Black Biver limestones repose directly 
upon the Lower Magnesian limestone, while farther north, a 
sandstone intervenes, occupying the place of the Chazy lime- 
stone. 

♦ See Mr. UalVs Introduction, to xrhich we are indebted for many of theve facU 
regarding tlie formation of the west, and also the Reports of the Geological Survey 
of Miwiouri. 
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The Potsdam sandstone of the St. Lawrence valley, has for 
the most part the character of a littoral formation, being made 
np in great part of pure quartzose sand, and offering npon suc- 
cessive beds, ripple and wind marks, and the tracks of animak 
Occasionally it includes beds of conglomerate, or as at Hemmiog- 
ford, encloses large rounded fragments of green and black shale; 
it also exhibits calcareous beds apparently marking the passage 
to the succeeding formation, which although called a Calciferoas 
sandrock, is for the most part here, as in the west, a magnesian 
limestone, often geodiferous, and including calcite, pean spar, 
gypsum, barytes and quartz. Sir William Logan had alr^j 
shown that tlie fauna of the Potsdam and Calciferous in Canada 
are apparently identical, (Can. Nat., June, 1860 ; This Journal, 
[2], xxxi, 18), and Mr. Hall has arrived at the same conclusion 
with regard to the more extended fauna of these formations in the 
valley of the Mississippi, so that these two may bo regarded as 
forming but one group. While in the west JDikellocephalus oc- 
curs both in the lower sandstones and the magnesian limestones, 
Oonocephaius minutus^ found in the Potsdam on Lake Champlain, 
and identified by Mr. Billings, has lately been detected by bim 
in specimens from the sandstones of Wisconsin with Dikdloee- 
phalus, which genus has there been found to pass upwards into 
the magnesian limestones. On the other hand, the sandstones of 
Bastard in Canada, having the characters of the Potsdam, con- 
tain Lingula acuminata and Ophileta compacta^ species regarded 
as'characteristic of the Calciferous, together with two undescribed 
species of Orthoceras, and in another locality a Pleurotomaria re- 
sembling P, Laureniina. The researches of Mr. Billings have 
extended the fauna of the Calciferous in Canada to forty-one 
species, and the succeeding Chazy formation to 129 species. The 
thickness of this latter aivision in the St. Lawrence valley is 
about 250 feet, and it includes in its lower part about fifty feet 
of sandstones with green fucoidal shales and a bed of conglom- 
erate. The Calciferous has a thickness of about 300 feet, whUe 
the Potsdam may be estimated at not far from 600 feet. 

We have then seen that along the northeastern outcrop of the 
great American basin in Canada and New York, the base of the 
ralisozoic series is represented by less than 1000 feet of sand- 
stones and dolomites, reposing directly upon the Laurentian 
system. A very different condition of things is, however, found 
in the more central parts of the basin. According to Prof. 
Rogers, the older Primal slates, which form the base of the pal- 
aeozoic system, attain in Virginia a thickness of 1200 feet, and 
are succeeded by 300 feet of Primal sandstone marked by Scoli- 
thus^ which he considers the Potsdam, followed by the upper 
Primal slates, consisting of 700 feet of greenish and browDish 
talco-argillaceous shales with fucoids. To these succeed his 
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Luroral division, consisting of sixty feet or more of calcareotiB 
indstone, the supposed equivalent of the Calciferous sandrock. 
>llo\ved by the Auroral limestone, which is magnesian, ana 
ften argillaceous and cherty in the upper beds. Its thickness 
\ estimated at from 2600 to 5500 feet, and it is supposed by 
k>gers to include theChazy and Black Eiver limestones, while 
le succeeding Matinal division exhibits first, from 800 to 500 
Jet of limestone, (Trenton), secondly," 800 to 400 feet black 
lale, (Utica), and thirdly, 1200 feet of shales with red slates and 
jnglomerates, (Hudson Kiver Group), thus completing the Lower 
ilurian series. 

In Eastern Tennessee, Mr. Safford describes, ^Ist) on the con- 
nes of North Carolina, a great volume of gneissoid and mica- 
;ous rocks similar to those of Pennsylvania, succeeded to the 
est by (2nd.) the Ococee conglomerates and sandstones, with 
gillites, chloritic, talcose and micaceous slates, and occasional 
mds of limestone, all dipping, like the rocks of the 1st division, 

the S.E. In the 8d place we have the Chilhowee sandstones 
id shales, several thousand feet in thickness, including near 
le summit be<ls of sandstone with Scoltthus, and considered by 
>. Safford the equivalent of the Potsdam. (4th.) The Mag- 
>sian limestone and shale group, also several thousand feet thick, 
id divided into three parts; first a series of fucoidal sandstones 
>proaching to slates and including bands of magnesian lime- 
one; second, a group of many hundred feet of soft brownish, 
•eenish, and bun shales, with beds of blue oolitic limestone, 
bich as well as the shales, contain trilobites. Passing upward 
ese limestones become interstratified with the third sub-divis- 
n, consisting of heavy bedded magnesian limestone, more or 
is sparry and cherty near the summit. The limestones of 
noxville belong to this group, which with the 8d or Chilhowee 
oup is designated by Mr. Safford as Cambrian, corresponding 

the Primal and Auroral of Kogers, or to the Potsdam or Cal- 
ferous sandrock, with the possible addition of the Chazy, being 
luivalent to the great Magnesian limestone series of Prof. Swal- 
w of Missouri. To these strata succeed Safford's 5th forma- 
>n, consisting of limestones, the equivalents of the Black Eiver, 
renton and higher portions of the Lower Silurian. 
In Eastern Canada we find a group of strata similar to those 
fscribed by Eogers and Safford, ana distinguished by Sir Wil- 
im Logan as the Quebec group. It has for its base a series of 
ack and blue shales, often yielding roofing slates, succeeded by 
ev sandstones and great beds of conglomerate, with dolomites 
id pure limestones, often concretionary and having the charac- 
r of travertines. These are associated with beds of fossiliferous 
nestones, and with slates containing compound graptolites, and 

4M. JouB. SoL-^BoovD Sbbibs, Vol. XXXI« Na <tt.— Mat, 186L 
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are followed bj a great thickness of red and green shales, often 
magnesian, and overlaid by 2000 feet of green and red sandstone, 
known as the Sillery sancistone, the whole from the b^ae of the 
conglomerate, having a thickness about 7000 feet These red 
and green shales resemble closely those at the top of the Hudson 
Biver ^roup, and the succeeding sandstones are so much like 
those 01 the Oneida and Medina formations, that the Quebec 
group was for a long time regarded as belonging to the summit 
of the Lower Silurian series, the more so by a great break and 
upthrow to the S.E., the rocks of this group are made to overlap 
the Hudson Biver formation. ^'Sometimes it may overlie the 
overturned Utica formation, and in Vermont, points of the over- 
turned Trenton appear occasionally to emerge from beneath the 
overlap."* This great dislocation is traceable in a gently curving 
line from near Ldce Champlain to Quebec, passing just north 
of the fortress ; thence it traverses the island of Orleans, leaving 
a band of higher strata on the jiorthern part of the island, and 
after passing under the waters of the Gulf, again appears on the 
main land aoout eighty miles from the extremity of Gasp^ where 
on the north side of the break, we have as in the island of Or- 
leans, a band of Utica or Hudson Biver strata. To the sontk 
and east of this line the rocks of the Quebec group are arranged 
in long, narrow, parallel, synclinal forms, with many overturn 
dips. These synclinals are separated by dark gmy and black 
shales, with limestones, hitherto regarded as of the Hudson Biver 
age, but which are perhaps the deep-sea equivalent of the 
Potsdam. 

The presence of conglomerates and sandstones, alternating 
with great masses of fine shales, indicates a period of frequent 
disturbances, with elevations and depressions of the ocean's bot- 
tom, while the deposits of dolomite, magnesite, travertine and 
highly metalliferous strata show the existence of shallow water, 
lagoons and springs over a great area and for a long period be- 
tween the formation of the upper and lower shales. We may 
suppose that while the Potsdam sandstone was being deposited 
along the shores of the great palaeozoic ocean, the lower black 
shales were accumulating in the deeper waters, after which an 
elevation took place, and the magnesian strata were deposited, 
followed by a subsidence during the period of the upper shales 
and Sillery sandstones. 

Associated with the magnesian strata at Point lievi and in 
several other localities in the same horizon of the Quebec group, 
an extensive fauna is found, of which 137 species are now 
known, embracing more than 40 new species of graptolites, 
which have been described by Mr. James Hall in the report of 

* Sm Sir William Login's letter to Btmnde, CaiiBdian Naturalist for Jan. 1811* 
and tlus yolume, i6l. 
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3 Geological Survey of Canada for 1857, and thirty-six species 
trilobites described by Mr. Billings in the Canadian Naturalist 
* August, 1860. These species are as yet distinct from anj- 
ing found in the Potsdam below or the Birdseye and Blnck 
ver above; although the trilobites recall by their a^ect those 
ind by Owen in the Lower Sandstone of the Mississippi^ 
yen species alone out of this fauna have been identified with 
Dse known in other formations, and of these one is ChazVy 
lile six belong to the Calciferous, to which latter horizon Mr. 
Uings considers the Quebec group to belong. The Chazy has 
t yet been identified in this region, unless indeed it be repre^ 
ited in some of the upper portions of the Quebec group. The 
ilciferous sandrock is wanting along the north side ot the St. 
kwrence valley from near Lake St. Peter to the Mingan Islands, 
t at Lorette behind Quebec, at the foot of the Laurentides, the 
rdseye limestone is found reposing conformably upon the Pots*^ 
.m sandstone. 

It is not easy to find the exact horizon of the Potsdam sand^ 
Dne among the black shales which underlie the Quebec 
oup. The ScoUthus of Rogers* Primal sandstone, and of the 
mrait of Safford's 3d or Chilhowee formation is identical with 
Sit found in the quartz rock at the western base of the Oreen 
)untains, and figured by Mr. Hall in the 1st volume of the 
.laeontology. It is however distinct fix)m what has been 
lied ScolWitis in the Potsdam of Canada. The value of this 
(sil as a means of identification is diminished by the fact that 
nilar marks are found in sandstones of very different ages. 
JUS a ScolUhus very like that of the St. Lawrence valley occurs 
the sandstone of Lake Superior and in the Medina sandstone, 
lile in Western Scotland, according to Mr. Salter, the two 
lartzite formations above and below the Lower Silurian lime- 
)nes of Chazy age are alike characterized by these tubular 
irkings, which are regarded by him as produced by annelids 
sea-worms. We fina however in shales which underlie the 
lebec group at Georgia in Vermont, trilobites which were 
scribed by Mr. Hall in 1859 as belonging to the genus Olentu, 
recognized primordial type; he has since erected them into a 
5W genus. Again at Braintree in Eastern Massachusetts occur 
e well known Paradoxyds in an argillaceous slate. These 
tter fossils Mr. Hall suggests probably belong to the same hori- 
n as certain slaty beds in the Potsdam sandstone, or perhaps 
en at the base of this formation. (Introduction, page 9.) In 
is connection we must recall the similar shales of Newfound- 
ad, in which Salter has recognized trilobites of the same genus, 
lese shales containing Paraciox^cb, like those underlying the 
jebec group, thus appear to belong to the Primordial zone,, and 
e to be regarded as the equivalents of the Potsdam sandstone 
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vhich both in Lake Charoplain and in the Mississippi valley is 
characterized by primordial types. The intermingling of Pots- 
dam and Calci&rous forms to which we have already alluded, 
seems however to show that it will be difficult to draw any well 
defined zoological horizon between the different portions of these 
lower rocks, which at the same time offer as yet no evidence of 
any fauna lower than that of the Potsdam. So that we regard 
the whole Quebec group with its underlying Primordial shales 
as the greatly developed representative of the Potsdam and Cal- 
ciferous (with perhaps the Chazy), and the true base of the Silu- 
rian system. 

The Quebec group with its underlying shales is no other than 
the Taconic system of Emmons. Distinct in its litbological 
characters from the Potsdam and Galciferous formations as devel- 
oped on Lake Champlain, Mr. Emmons was led to regard these 
strata as belonging to a lower or sub-Silurian group. We have 
however shown that the palseontologieal evidence afforded by 
this formation gives no support to such a view. To Mr. Em- 
mons is however undoubtedly due the merit of having for a long 
time maintained that the Taconic hills are composed of strata 
inferior to the Trenton limestones, brought up into their present 
position by a great dislocation, with an upthrow on the eastern 
side. We would not object to the term Taconic if used as indi- 
cating a subdivision of the Lower Silurian series, but as the name 
of a distinct and sub-Silurian system it can no longer be main- 
tained. The Quebec group evidently increases in thickness as 
we proceed toward the south, and the calcareous parts of the 
formation are more developed. In 1859, I visited in company 
with Mr. A. D. Hager the marble quarries of Rutland and Dor- 
set, in Vermont. The latter occur in a remarkable synclinal 
mountain of nearly horizontal strata of marble and dolomite, 
.capped by shales, and attaining a height of 2700 feet above the 
railway station at its base. I then identitied these marbles with 
the limestones of the Quebec group, considering them to be beds 
of chemically precipitated carbonate of lime or travertine, and 
not limestones of organic origin. 

The existence of ^reat dislocations in the Appalachian chain 
is amply illustrated in the sections of Prof Rogers, and in those 
given by Saffbrd in Eastern Tennessee, where by the aid of 
fossils it becomes comparatively easy to trace them. See the 
Map accompanying his Geographical Beconnaisance of Tennessfe^ 
1855; where the magnesian limestones of formation IV, are 
shown to be not only brought up on the east against the Upper 
Silurian and Devonian, but even to overlap the black shales at 
the base of the Carboniferous system. It is remarkable to find 
that as early as 1822, the idea of a great dislocation of this nature 
in Eastern 'New Yoik \(i«a TaaiTL\a\Tiftd by Mr. D. H. Barnes in 

16-18). 
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To the southeast of this great fault in Canada we have as yet 
no evidence of Lower Silurian strata higher than those of the 
Quebec group. At the eastern base of the Green mountains, we 
find limestones of upper Silurian and Devonian age reposing 
unconformably upon the altered strata of the Quebec group, 
themselves also having undergone more or less alteration. Im- 
mediately succeeding are the cbiastolite and mica slates of Lake 
St Francis, which as we have long since stated are probably 
also of Upper Silurian age. 

The White mountains as we suggested in 1849, (this Journal, 
[2], ix, 19), are probably, in part at least, of Devonian age, and 
are the representatives of 7000 feet of Devonian sandstone ob- 
served by Sir William Logan in Gasp^. Mr. J. P. Lesley has 
more recently, after an examination of the White mountains, 
shown that they possess a synclinal structure, and has adduced 
many reasons tor regarding them as of Devonian age. (Amer. 
Mining Journal, Jan. 1861, p. 99). 

It will be seen from what has been previously said that we 
look upon the 1st and 2d divisions described by Mr. Safford in 
Eastern Tennessee, as corresponding to the hypozoic series of 
Rogers and to the Green mountain gneissic formation, which 
instead of being beneath the Silurian series, is really a portion 
of the Quebec group more or less metamorphosed, so that we 
recognize nothing in New England or southeastern Canada 
lower than the Silurian system, nor do we at present see any 
evidence of older strata, such as Laurentian or Uuronian, in any 
part of the Appalachian chain. The general conclusions which 
we have previously expressed with regard to the lithological, 
chemical and mineral relations of the Green mountain rocks 
remain unchanged. (This Journal [2], ix, 12). 

The remarkable parallelism between the rocks of Western Scot- 
land and Canada hns already been shown in the existence of the 
Laurentian, and Cambrian (Huronian) systems, overlaid by 
quartzitcs containing ScohVius, to which succeed limestones con- 
taining a numerous &una, identified by Mr. Salter with that of 
the Chazy limestone. These strata, with an eastward dip, are 
covered by other quartzites and limestones, to which succeeds 
the great gneissoid formation of the western Highlands, consist- 
ing of feldspathic, chloritic, micaceous, and talcose schists resem- 
bling closely the gneissoid rocks of the Green mountains, and 
including tne chromiferous ophiolites of Perthshire, Banff and 
the Shetland Isles. 

This gneissoid series was by Prof Nicol suggested to be the older 
or Laurentian gneiss brought up by a dislocation on the east of 
the Silurian limestones, but Sir Roderick Murchison, with Messrs. 
Barasay and Harkness, has shown not only from the differences 
in lithological character, but from actual sectioi^&^tibi^X^Xi^^^sNKrc^ 
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gneissoid series is made np of altered strata newer than the Silu- 
rian limestones.* Thus in geological structure and age, not less 
than in lithological and mineralogical characters, the rocks of 
the western Highlands are the counterparts of the Laurentian 
and Silurian gneiss formations, as seen in the Laurentides and 
Adirondacks, and in the Green mountains. The same parallel- 
ism may be extended by Scandinavia, (where Kjerulf ana Forbes 
have shown much of the crystalline gneiss to be of Silurian age,) 
marking as it would seem the outer c^ge of a vast Silurian basin, 
which may be followed in the other direction across the Atlantic 
to the Gulf of Mexico. We also remark in Great Britain as in 
America, that whereas the northern outcrop of the palseozoie 
basin offers at its base only a series of quartzose sandstones re- 
posing upon the Laurentian system and characterized by fucoids 
and &ohtku8, we find further south in England an immense de- 
velopment of shales, sandstones and conglomerates, which form 
the base of the Silurian system and correspond to the Primordial 
zone and the Quebec group. 

We have said that upon Lake Huron and Superior the sand- 
stones of the upper copper-bearing rocks are the equivalents of 
the Quebec group. The clear exposition of the question by Mr. 
J. D. Whitney m the Mining Journal for 1860 (p. 436) left 
little more to be said, but the sections made last year by Mr. 
Alex. Murray of the Canadian Geological Survey place the ma^ 
ter beyond all doubt. On Campment d'Ours, a small'^^jjand 
near St. Joseph^s, the sandstones of Sault St. Mary are seen <^ 
posing horizontally upon the upturned edges of the Huronian 
rocks, and overlaid bv limestones which contain in abundance 
the fossils of the BlacK Eiver and Birdseye divisions. The only 
fossil as yet found in these sandstones is a single Lingula from 
near Sault St. Mary, which may be either of Potsdam or Chazy 
age. The sandstones in question form the upper member of a 
series of strata which on Lake Superior attam a thickness of 
several thousand feet, and passing downwards we find a succes- 
sion of limestones, marls and argillaceous sandstones, interstrat- 
ified with greenstone and amygdaloid, and followed by about 
2000 feet of bluish slates and sandstones, with cherty beds con- 
taining grains of anthracite, the whole underlaid by conglome- 
rates, and reposing unconformably upon rocks of the Huronian 
system. The presence of such slates is the more significant 
from the occurrence already mentioned of fragments of green and 
black slates in the coarse grained sandstones near the base of the 
Potsdam, at Hemmingford mountain, showing the existence of 
argillaceous shales before the deposition of the quartzites of the 
Potsdam ; these are more recent than the lowest shales of the 

* MurchiioD, Qcuur. Jour. Oeol Society, roL zr, 358 and zri, 216. 
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Primordial zone, to which, however, palseontologically they ap- 
pear to belong. 

This Qaebec group is of considerable economic interest inas- 
much as it is the great metalliferous formation of North America. 
To it belongs the gold which is found along the Appalachian 
chain from Canada to Georgia, together with lead, zmc, copper, 
silver, cobalt, nickel, chrome and titanium. I have long since 
called attention to the constant association of the latter metals, 
{xarticularly chrome and nickel, with the ophiolites and magne- 
sian rocks of this series, while thev are wanting in similar rocks 
of Laurentian age. (This Journal, [2], xxvi, ^7). 

The immense deposits of copper ores in Eastern Tennessee, 
and the similar ones in Lower Canada, both of which are for the 
most part in beds subordinate to the stratification, belong to this 
group. The lead, copper, zinc, cobalt and nickel of Missouri, 
and the copper of Lake Superior, also occur in rocks of the same 
age, which appears to have been preeminently the metalliferous 
period. 

The metals of the Quebec group seem to have been originally 
brought to the surface in watery solution, from which we con- 
ceive them to have been seoarated by the reducing agency of 
organic matter in the form o^ sulphurets, or in the native state, 
and mingled with the contemporaneous sediments, where they 
occur in beds, in disseminated grains forming fahlbandsj or as at 
Acton, are the cementing material of conglomerates. During 
the subsequent metamorphism of the strata these metallic mat- 
ters being taken into solution by alkaline carbonates or Sulphu- 
rets, have been redeposited in fissures in the metalliferous strata^ 
forming veins, or ascending to higher beds, have given rise to 
metalliferous veins in strata not themselves metalliferous. Such 
we conceive to be in a few words the theory of metallic deposits; 
they belong to a period when the primal sediments were yet 
impregnated with metallic compounds which were soluble in the 
permeating waters. The metals of the sedimentary rocks are 
now however for the greater part in the form of insoluble sul- 
phurets, so that we have only traces of them in a few mineral 
springs, which serve to show the agencies once at work in the 
sediments and waters of the earth's crust. The present occur- 
rence of these metals in waters which are alkaline from the 
presence of carbonate of soda, is as we have elsewhere pointed 
out, of great significance when taken in connection with the 
metalliferous character of certain dolomites, which as we have 
ihown probably owe their origin to the action of similar alkaline 
springs upon basins of sea water. 

The intervention of intense heat, sublimation and similar hv- 
potheses to explain the origin of metallic ores, we conceive to be 
tincalled"for. The solvent powers of solutions of alkaline car- 
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bonates, chlorids and sulphurets at elevated temperatares, takca 
in connection with the notions above enunciated, and with De 
Senarraont's and Daubr^e's beautiful experiments on the c^s- 
tallization of certain mineral species in the moist way, will suffice 
to form the basis of a satisfactory theory of metallic deposits.* 

The sediments of the carboniferous period, like those of earlier 
formations, exhibit towards the east a great amount of coarse 
sediments, evidently derived from a wasting continent, and are 
nearly destitute of calcareous beds. In Nova Scotia Sir William 
Logan found by careful measurement, 14,000 feet of carbonifer 
ous strata ; and Professor Sogers gives their thickness in PeDn- 
sylvania as 8000 feet, including at the base 1400 feet of conglome- 
rate, which disappears before reaching the Mississippi. In Mis- 
souri Prof. Swallow finds but 640 feet of carboniferous strata, 
and in Iowa their thickness is still less, the sediments composing 
them being at the same time of finer materials. In fact^ as Mr. 
Hall remarks, throughout the whole palaeozoic period we observe 
a greater accumulation and a coarser character of sediments 
along the line of the Appalachian chain, with a gradual thinning 
westward, and a deposition of finer and farther transported 
matter in that direction. To the west, as this shore-derived 
material diminishes in volume, the amount of calcareous matter 
rapidly augments. Mr. Hall concludes therefore that the coal- 
measure sediments were driven westward into an ocean, where 
there already existed a marine fauna. At length, the marine 
limestones predominating, the coal measures come to be of little 
importance, and we have a great limestone formation of marine 
origin, which in the Rocky Mountains and New Mexico occupies 
the horizon of the coal, and itself unaltered, rests on crvstalline 
strata like those of the Appalachian range. In truth, Mr. Hall 
observes, the carboniferous limestone is one of the most extensive 
marine formations of the continent, and is characterized over a 
much greater area by its marine fauna than by its terrestrial 
vegetation. 

*' The accumulations of the coal period were the last that gave 
form and contour to the eastern side of our continent, from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico; and as we have 
shown that the great sedimentary deposits of successive periods 
have followed essentially the same course, parallel to the noun- 
tain ranges, we naturally inquire: What influence this accumu- 
lation has had upon the topography of our country, and whether 
the present line ot mountain elevation from northeast and south- 
west is in any way connected with the original accumulation of 
sediments?" ffalCs Introduction^ p. 66. 

The total thickness of the palaeozoic strata along tbe Appala- 
chian chain is about 40,000 leet, while the same formations in 

* Qaar. Jour. OeoL Soc, roL xr, bSO. 
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the Mississippi valley, including the carboniferous limestone, 
cvhich is wanting in the east, have, according to Mr. Hall, a 
thickness of scarce 4000 feet.* In many places in this valley 
nre find the Silurian formations exposed, exhibiting hills of 1000 
feet, made of horizontal strata, with the Potsdam sandstone for 
their base, and capped by the Niagara limestone, while the same 
strata in the Appalachians would give them ten to sixteen times 
that thickness. Still, as Mr. Hall remarks, we have there no 
mountains of corresponding altitude, that is to say, none whose 
height, like those of the Mississippi valley, equals the actual 
vertical thickness of the strata comprising them. In the west 
there has been little or no disturbance, and the highest eleva- 
tions mark essentially the aggregate thickness of the strata com- 
prising them. In the disturbed regions of the east on the con- 
trary, though we can prove that certain formations of known 
thickness are included in the mountains, the height of these is 
never equal to the aggregate amount of the formations " We 
thus find that in a country not mountainous, the elevations cor- 
respond to the thickness of the strata, while in a mountainous 
country, where the strata are immensely thicker, the mountain 
heights bear no comparative proportion to the thickness of the 
strata." " While the horizontal strata give their whole elevation 
to the highest parts of the plain, we find the same beds folded 
Gtnd contorted m the mountain region, and giving to the moun- 
tain elevations not one-sixth of their actual measurement.'' 

Both in the east and west, the valleys exhibit the lower strata 
of the palaeozoic series, and it is evident that had the eastern 
region been elevated without folding of the strata, so as to make 
the base of the series correspond nearly with the sea level, as in 
the Mississippi valley, the mountains exposed between these 
valleys, and including the whole palaeozoic series, would have 
a height of 40,000 feet; so that the mountains evidently corres- 
pond to depressions of the surface, which have carried down the 
bottom rocks below the level at which we meet them in the val- 
leys. In other words the synclinal structure of these mountains 
depends upon an actual subsidence of the strata along certain 
lines. 

We have been taught to believe that mountains are produced 
by upheaval, folding and plication of the strata, and that from 
some unexplained cause these lines of elevation extend along 

• In Michignn accordinic to the late report of Prof. Wincliell the total observed 
thickness of Uic strata from the top of the Sault St. Mary sandstones to the t<ip of 
the carboniferous series is little over 1790 feet, divided as follows: — Trenton and 
Hudson River groups, 50 feet. Upper Silurian 186, Devonian 782, CarUmiiVrous 
700 ; of this last the true coal measures constitute 123 feet, includinjf from 8 to 10 
'eet of workable bituminous and cannel coals, while near the base of the carbouifer* 
)tiA series are found 169 feet of gypsiferous marls, which yield strong brine spriogi. 

Am. JoiTR. Sol— Sbcond Sxribs, Vol. XXXI, No. 0&.~IAjl1I^ \^V 
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certain directions, gradually dying out on either side, and sab- 
siding at the extremities. We have, however, here shown that 
the line of the Appalachian chain is the line of the grc^itesl 
accumulation of sediments, and this great mountain barrier is 
due to original deposition of materials, and not to any subsequent 
forces breaking up or disturbing the strata of which it is ccHn- 
posed." 

We have given Mr. HalVs reasoning on this subject, for the 
most part inliis own words, and with some detail, lor we con- 
ceive that the views which he is here urging are of the highest 
im|x>rtance to a correct understanding of the theory of mountains. 
In the last volume of this Journal ([2], xxx, 187,) will be found 
an allusion to the rival theories of upheaval and accumulation 
as applied to volcanic mountains, the discussion between which 
we conceive to be settled in favor of the latter theory by the 
reasonings and observations of Constant-Prevost, Scrope and 
Lyell. A similar view applied to mountain chains like tnoseof 
the Alps, Pyiennees ana Alleghanies, which are made up of 
aqueous sediments, has been imposed upon the world by the 
authority of Humboldt, Von Bucn and Elie de Beaumont, with 
scarcely a protest. Buffbn, it is true, when he explained the 
formations of continents by the slow accumulation of detritus 
beneath the ocean, conceived that the irregular action of the 
water would give rise to great banks or ridges of sediments, 
which when raised above the waves must assume the form of 
mountains, and later, in 1832, we find De Montlosier protesting 
against the elevation hypothesis of Von Buch, and maintaining 
that the great mountain chains of Europe are but the remnants 
of continental elevations which have been cut away by denuda- 
tion, and that the foldings and inversions to be met with in the 
structure of mountains are to be looked upon only as local and 
accidental. 

In 1856, Mr. J. P. Lesley published a little volume entitled Ooal 
and its Topography, (12mo, pp. 224), in the second part of which 
he has in a few brilliant and profound chapters discussed the 
principles of topographical science with the pen of a master. 
Here he tells us that the mountain lies at the base of all topo- 
graphical geology. Continents are but congeries of mountains, 
or rather the latter are but fragments of continents, separated by 
valleys which represent the absence or removal of mountain 
land (p. 126); and again '* mountains terminate where the rocks 
thin out." (p. 114.) 

The arrangement of the sedimentary strata of which moun- 
tains are composed may be either horizontal, synclinal, anticlinal 
or vertical, but from the greater action of diluvial forces upon 
Auticlinals in disturbed strata it results that great mountain 
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:;hains are generally synclinal in their structure, being in fact 
but fragments of the upper portion of the earth's crust, lying in 
synclinals, and thus preserved from the destruction and transla- 
tion which has exposed the lower strata in the anticlinal valleys, 
leaving the intermediate mountains capped with lower strata. 
The effects of those great and mysterious denuding forces which 
bave so powerfully modified the surface of the globe become 
less apparent as we approach the equatorial regions, and nccord- 
ii^gly we find that in tne southern portion of the Appalachian 
i^hain many of the anticlinal folds have escaped erosion, and 
appear as hills of an anticlinal structure. The same thing is 
occasionally met with further north ; thus Sutton mountain in 
Canada, lymg between two anticlinal valleys, has an anticlinal 
centre, with two synclinals on its opposite slopes. Its form 
Etppears to result from three anticlinals, the middle of which has 
U> a great extent escaped denudation. 

The error of the prevailing ideas upon the nature of moun- 
tain chains may be traced to the notion that the disturbed con- 
lition of the strata was not only essential to the structure of a 
mountain, but an evidence of its having been formed by local 
upheaval, and the great merit of De Montlosier and Lesley, (the 
latter altogether independently,) is to have seen that the up- 
heaval has been in all oases not local but continental, and that 
^he disturbance so often seen in the strata is neither dependetit 
opon elevation nor essential to the formation of a mountain. 
rne synclinal structure of portions of the Alps, previously ob- 
served by Studer and others, has been beautifully illustrated by 
Ruskin in the fourth volume of his Modem Painters^ and in a late 
review of Alpine geology we have endeavored to show that the 
Alps, (IS a whole^ have likewise a synclinal structure* (Amer« 
Jour. Science, xxix, 118.) 

Such was the state of the question when Mr. Hall came for- 
s^ard, bringing his great knowledge oi the sedimentary forma- 
iions of North America to bear upon the theory of continents 
md mountains. These were first advanced in his address de- 
ivered before the American Association for the Advancement 
>f Science, as its president, at Montreal in August, 1857. This 
iddress was never published, but the author's views were 
wrought forward in the first volume of his Report on ilie Oeologi^ 
yflowa^ p. 41, and with more detail in the introduction to the 
third volume of his Palceontoloffy of New York^ from which we 
iiave taken the abstract already given. He has shown that 
the difference between the geographical features of the eastern 
md central parts of North America is directly cormected^ with 
tbc greater accumulation of sediment along the Appalachians. 
9e bas further shown that so far from local elevation being coa* 
semed in the formation of these mountains, the strata which; 
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form their base are to be found beneath their fonndations at a 
much lower horizon than in the undisturbed hills of the Missis- 
sippi valley, and that to this depression, chiefly, is due the fact 
that the mountains of the Appalachian range do not, like thoee 
hills, exhibit in their vertical height above the sea the whole 
accumulated thickness of the palseozoic strata which lie buried 
beneath their summits. 

Mr. Hall has made a beautiful application of these views to 
explain the fact of the height of the Green mountains over the 
Lauren tides, and of the White mountains over the former, bj 
remarking that we have successively the Lower and Upper Si- 
lurian strata superimposed on those of the Laurentian system. 
The same thing is strikingly shown in the fact that the higher 
mountain chains of the globe are composed of newer formatioDS, 
and that the summits of the Alps are probably altered sediments 
of tertiary age. (This Journal, xxix, 118.) 

The lines of mountain elevation of De Beaumont are according 
to Hull, simply those of original accumulations, which took place 
along current or shore lines, and have subsequently, by conti- 
nental elevations, produced mountain chains. They were not 
then due to a later action upon the earth's crust, " but the course 
of the chain and the source of the materials were predetermined 
by forces in operation long anterior to Ihe existence of the 
mountains or of the continent of which they form a part" p. 86. 

It will be seen from what we have said of Buffon, De Montlo- 
sier and Lesley that many of the views of Mr. Hall are not new 
but old ; it was, however, reserved to him to complete the theory 
and give to the world a rational system of orographic geology. 
He modestly says, "I believe I have controverted no established 
fa'jt or principle beyond that of denying an influence of local 
elevating forces, and the intrusion of ancient or plutonic forma- 
tions beneath the lines of mountains, as oixlinarily understood 
and advocated. In this I believe I am only going" back to the 
views which were long since entertained by geologists relative 
to continental elevations." p. 82. 

The nature of the palaeozoic sediments of North America 
clearly show that they were accumulated during a slow pro- 
gressive subsidence of the ocean's bed, lasting through the palae- 
ozoic period, and this subsidence which would be greatest along 
the line of greatest accumulation, was doubtless, as Mr. Hall 
considers, connected with the transfer of sediment and the vari- 
ations of local pressure acting upon the yielding crust of the 
earth, affreeably to the view of Sir John Herschel. The subsi- 
dence of the ocean's bottom would, according to Mr. Hall, cause 
plications in the soft and yielding strata. Lyell had already in 
speculating upon the results of a cooling and contracting sea of 
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molten matter, such as he imagined might have once underlaid 
the Appalachians, suggested that the incumbent flexible strata, 
collapsing in obedience to gravity would be forced, if this con- 
traction took place along narrow and parallel zones of country, 
to fold into a smaller space as they conformed to the circumfer- 
ence of a smaller arc, " thus enabling the force of gravity, though 
originally exerted vertically, to bend and squeeze the rocks as 
if they had been subjected to lateral pressure.* 

Admitting thus Herschel's theory of subsidence and Lyell's of 
plication, Mr. Hall proceeds to inquire into the great sj^stem of 
foldings presented by the Appalachians. The sinking along the 
line of greatest accumulation produces a vast synclinal, which is 
that of the mountain ranges, and the result of such a sinking of 
flexible beds will be the production within the greater synclinal 
of numerous smaller synclinal and anticlinal axes, which must 
gradually decline towara the margin of the great synclinal axis. 
This process the author observes appears to furnish a satisfactory 
explanation of the difference of slope on the two sides of the 
Appalachian anticlinals, where the dips on one side are uniformly 
steeper than on the other, p. 71. 

An important question here arises, which is this; — while ad- 
mitting with Lyell and Hall that parallel foldings may be the 
result of the subsidence which accompanied the deposition of the 
Appalachian sediments, we inquire whether the cause is ade- 
quate to produce these vast and repeated flexures, presented by 
tne Alleghanies. Mr. Billings in a recent paper in the Canadtaii 
Naturalist (Jan. 1860), ha^ endeavored to show that the foldings 
thus produced must be insigniflcant when compared with the 
^reat undulations of strata, whose origin Prof. Rogers has en- 
deavored to explain by his theory of earthquake waves propa- 
gated through the igneous fluid mass of the globe, and rolling 
np the flexible crust. We shall not stop to discuss this theory, 
but call attention to another agency hitherto overlooked, which 
must also cause contraction and folding of the strata, and to 
which we have already alluded (Am. Jour. Sci. [2], xxx, 138). 
It is the condensation which must take place when porous sedi- 
ments are converted into crystalline rocks like gneiss and mica 
Blate, and still more when tne elements of these sediments are 
changed into minerals of high specific gravity, such as pyroxene, 
garnet, epidote, staurotide, chaistolite and chloritoid. This con- 
traction can only take place when the sediments have become 
deeply buried and are undergoing metamorphism, and is, as 
many attendant phenomena indicate, connected with a softened 
and yielding condition of the lower strata. 

We have now in this connection to consider the hypothesi.s 
which ascribes the corrugation of portions of the earth's crust to 

♦ Travels in N. America, let vit*it, vol. i, p. 78. 
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the gradaal coDtraction of the interior. An able discnarion of 
this view will be found in the American Joornal of Science [2] 
iii, 176, from the pen of Mr. J. D. Dana, who, in common with 
ail others who have hitherto written on the subject^ adopts the 
notion of the igneous fluidity of the earth's interior. 

We have however elsewhere given our reasons for accepting 
the conclusion of Hopkins and Hennessj that the earth, instead 
of being a liquid mass covered with a thin crust, is essentially 
solid to a great depth, if not indeed to the centre, so that the 
volcanic and isneous phenomena generally ascribed to a fluid 
nucleus have tneir seat as Keferstein and after him Sir John 
Herschel long since suggested, not in the anhydrous solid an- 
stratified nucleus, but in the deeply buried layers of aqueoos 
sediments which, permeated with water, and raised to a high 
temperature, become reduced to a state of more or less complete 
igneo-aqueous fusion. So that beneath the outer crust of sedi- 
ments, and surrounding the solid nucleus we may suppose a zone 
of plastic sedimentary material, adequate to explain aJl the phe* 
nomena hitherto ascribed to a fluid nucleus. (Quar. Jour. GeoL 
Society, Nov. 1859. Canadian Naturalist, Dec. 1859, and Amer. 
Jour. Sci. [2,] XXX, 136). 

This hypothesis, as we hare endeavored to show, is not only 
completely conformable with what we know of the behavior ct 
aqueous sediments impregnated with water and exposed to a high 
temperature, but offers a ready explanation of all of the phe- 
nomena of volcanos and igneous rocks, while avoiding the many 
difiSculties which beset the hypothesis of a nuclens in a state of 
igneous fluidity. At the same time any changes in volume 
resulting from the contraction of the nucleus would afiect the 
outer crust through the medium of the more or less plastic zone 
of sediments, precisely as if the whole interior of the globe were 
in a liquid state. 

The accumulation of a ^reat thickness of sediment along a giv- 
en line would by destroying the equilibrium of pressure cause 
the somewhat flexible crust to subside ; the lower strata becom- 
ing altered by the ascending heat of the nucleus would crystal- 
lize and contract, and plications would thus be determined paral- 
lel to the line of deposition. These foldings, not less than the 
softening of the bottom strata, establish lines of weakness or of 
least resistance in the earth's crust, and thus determine the con- 
traction which results from the cooling of the globe to exhibit 
itself in those regions and along those lines w'here the ocean's 
bed is subsiding beneath the accumulating sediments. Hence 
we conceive that the subsidence invoked by Mr. Hall, although 
not the sole nor even the principle cause of the corrugations of 
the strata, is the one which determines their position and direc- 
tion, by making the effects produced by the contraction, not onlj 
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of sediments, but of the earth^s nucleus itself, to be exerted along 
the lines of greatest accumulation. 

It will readily be seen that the lateral pressure which is brought 
to bear upon the strata of an elongated basin by the contraction 
of the globe, would cause the folds on either side to incline to 
the margin of the basin, and hence we find along the Appala- 
chians, which occupy the western side of such a great synclinal, 
the steeper slopes, the overturn dips or folded flexures, and the 
overlaps from dislocation are to the westward^ so that the general 
dip or the strata is to the centre of the basin, on the other side 
of which we might expect to find the reverse order of dips pre- 
vailing. The apparent exceptions to this order of upthrows to 
the southeast in the Appalachians appear to be due to small 
downthrows to the southeast, parallel to and immediately to the 
northwest of great upheavals in the same direction. 

Mr. Hall adopts the theory of metamorphism which we have 
expounded in the pages of this Journal and in the paper just 
quoted above, (see also Am. Jour. Sci. [2,] xxv, 287, 435, xxx, 
135), which has received a strong confirmation from the late re- 
searches of Daubr^ According to this view, which is essen- 
tially that put forward by Herschel and Babbage, these changes 
have been effected in deeply buried sediments by chemical reac- 
tions, which we have endeavored to explain, so that metamorph- 
ism, like folding, takes place along the lines of great accumula- 
tion. The appearance at the surface of the altered strata is the 
evidence of a considerable denudation. It is probable that the 
gneissic rocks of Lower Silurian age in North America were at 
the time of their crystallization overlaid by the whole of the 
palaeozoic strata, while the metamorphism of carboniferous strata 
in eastern New England points to the former existence of great 
deposits of newer and overlying deposits, which were subse- 
quently swept away. 

On the subject of igneous rocks and volcanic phenomena, Mr. 
Hall insists upon the principles which we were, so far as we 
know, the first to point out, namely their connection with great 
jtccumulations of sediment, and of active volcanos with the newer 
dep)Osits. We have elsewhere said: "the volcanic phenomena 
of the present day appear, so far as we are aware, to be con- 
fined to regions of newer secondary and tertiary deposits, which 
we may suppose the central heat to be still penetrating, (as shown 
by Mr. Baobage), a process which has long since ceased in the 
palaeozoic regions." To the accumulation of sediments then we 
referred both modern volcanos and ancient plutonic rocks; these 
latter, like lavas, we regard in all cases as but altered and dis- 
placed sediments, for which reason we have called them exotic 
rocks. (Am. Jour. Sci. [2,] xxx, 183). Mr. ELall reiterates these 
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views, and calls attention moreover to the fact tbat the greatest 
outbursts of igneous rock in the various formations appear to be 
in all cases connected with rapid accumulation over limited areas, 
causing perhaps disruptions of the crust, through which the semi- 
fluid stratum may have risen to the surface. He cites in this 
connection the traps with the palaeozoic sandstones of Lake Su- 
perior, and with tlie mesozoic sandstones of Nova Scotia and the 
Connecticut and Hudson valleys. 

It may sometimes happen that the displaced and liquified sub- 
stratum will find vent, not alone the line of greatest accumula- 
tion, but along the outskirts of the basin. Tbus in eastern Can- 
ada it is not along the chain of the Notre Dame mountains, bat 
on the northwest side of it that we meet with the great outbursts 
of trachyte and dolerite, whose composition and distribution we 
have elsewhere described. (Report of Geological Survey for 
1858, and Am. Jour. Science, [2,] xxix, 285). 

The North American continent, from the grand simplicity of 
its geological structure, and from the absence, over great areas, 
of tne more recent formations, offers peculiar facilities for the 
solution of some of the great problems of geology ; and we can- 
not finish this article without congratulating ourselves upon the 
great progress in this direction which has been made within the 
last few years by the labors of American geologists. 

Montreal, March Ist, 1861. 



SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

I. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

Physics. 

1. On Regelation, — In the year 1850, Prof. Faraday directed the at- 
tention of scientists to tho remarkable fact that t\?o pieces of moist ice 
when placed in contact will unite, even when tho surrounding tempera- 
ture is above 0® C. To the phenomenon in question the term " regela- 
tion," has been applied by Tyndall, who has made the fact above men- 
tioned the basis of a theory of the plasticity of ice, in accountinsr for the 
descent of glaciers. Several theories have been advanced to explain the 
facts of regelation. Faraday* explained it by assuming that a particle of 
wat^r can retain its fluid condition only when in contact with ice on one 
aide, but freezes when touched by ice on both sides, the general tempera- 
ture remaining the same. This explanation — with all deference be it said 
- — is simply a re-statement of the fact and not an assignment of a phys- 
ical cause. Person maintains that the solution of ice is a gradual pro- 
cess, the ice passinpf through intermediate states of viscosity to the condi- 
tion of a liquid. He considers ice as essentially colder than the water in 
.contiict with it ; that a film of plastic ice or viscid water lies between the 
ice and tho water, and that heat is constantly passing from the water to 

* Researches in Chemistry and Physics, pp. 878, 878w 
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the ice through this film. The water therefore becomes colder and finally 
freezes. This view is adopted by Prof. J. D. Forbes.* Neither Person 
nor Forbes explain why a thin film of water in contact with a mass of ice 
has or can have any other temperature than the ice itself, nor why water 
at 0° should fjfive off heat to ice at 0®. Prof. James Thomson's theoryf 
is in his own words as fbllows : If to a mass of ice at its melting point^ 
pressures tending to change its form be applied, there will be a continual 
succession of pressures applied to particular parts — liquefaction occurring 
in these parts through the lowering of the melting-points by pressure — 
evolution of the cola (Wc) by which the so melted portions had been held 
in the frozen state— dispersion of the water so produced in such directions 
as will afford relief to the pressure — and recongelalion by the cold previ- 
ously evolved, of the water on its being relieved from this pressure: 
the cycle of operations will then begin again ; for the parts re-congealed, 
after having been melted, must in their turn, through the yielding of other 
parts, receive pressures from the applied forces, thereby to be again lique- 
tied and to proceed through successive operations as before. This theory 
certainly appears to be tenable in the case of glaciers, or wherever great 
pressures are applied, as in the moulding of ice under a hydrostatic press, 
but its application is to say the least, doubtful in the case of simple con- 
tact between small masses of ic^. Moreover Faraday has shown that 
prcj^ure is not necessary in regelation. Of the numerous experiments 
which he has instituted the following appears to us the most convincing. 
Two round cakes of ice, convex upon the upper surfaces, are placed in water 
of ordinary temperature and then sunk beneath the surface by little weights 
of wax or spermaceti. Two such pieces of ice touching each other gently 
at a single point freeze together. In this case no sensible capillary action 
t/ikes place in consequence of the figures of the masses of ice. Faraday 
did not succeed in obtaining regelation with melted bismuth, tin and lead, 
nor with glacial acetic acid, or saline bodies. lie considers the phenome- 
non therefore as peculiar to water. w. o. 

2. On the changes produced in the position of the fixed lines in the spec* 
iruni of hyponitric acid by changes in density, — Weiss has found by ac- 
tual measurement that the distance between the dark lines in the spec- 
trum of hyponitric acid diminishes as the density of the gas increases. 
The measurements were made with an Oertling's circle reading directly 
to two seconds of arc and, by a filar micrometer in the ocular, to a single 
second. The same phenomenon occurs with the spectrum of chlorophyll. 
The stronger the extract in ether the less is the distance of the absorption 
bands. Thus the absorption band in the red in the case of a strong 
extract corresponds quite well with Fraunhofer's line C; in the case of a 
we:ik extract it stands at some distance from it. The other absorption- 
bands in this spectrum undergo similar dislocations. 

These changes in the distances of the dark lines are very sensible even 
in the spectrum of hyponitric acid, when the changes in the density of 
the gas are considerable ; they are not however equal for all the dark 
lines. 

* Proceeding of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, April 19th, 1868. 
f Iloyal Society Proceedings, voL x» p. 152. 
Am. Joub. Sol— Second Ssbiss, Vol. XXXI, No. 98.— Mat, 186L 
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The cause of these dislocations is to be sought, according to Weiss, in 
a one-sicled absorption which each line undergoes toward tlfe violet end 
of the spectrum, when the density of the body is increased. This is sbowD 
by direct observations and comparisons with the solar spectrum as well as 
by numerous measurements. There is no specific absorption upon both 
sides of each line, but only an absorption upon the side of the line which 
lies toward the violet end of the spectrum. In tliis manner the bands 
become broader and the distance between them less. The author has ob- 
served similar changes in the breadth of Fraunhofer's lines at sunset. In 
tliis case also the absorption was only upon one side. From this it appears 
that the lines of hyponitric acid cannot be used as standards in determin- 
ations of indices, &c. — Pogg, Ann,, cxii, p. 163, Jan. 1861. w. o. 

3. Note on Dr. J, Le Contemn Paper (on the influence of Mutual 
Sounds on (he flame of a jet of Coal Gas, [This Jour. [2], xxv, 62]), with 
an experiment hy Dr. Charles Sondhauss, Director of the Realschule of 
Neisse, (in a letter to Dr. William Sharswood). — "The observation of 
your friend Dr. LeConte is very interesting, although I must beg leave to 
differ from his theory of " molecular cohesion," or attraction between tlw 
particle»> of an aeriform body, particularly at the high temperature of flame. 
Such Hn hypothesis, however, seems to me unnecessary as an explanation 
of the phenomenon ; nor does this theory demonstrate Uiat the gas-flame 
is a body dit!*erent from air: — in which case the flamo would be removed 
from the external tendency to oscillation, and by its own oscillation would 
even bring the surrounding air or gas column into a state of fluctuation 
and singing, as in the case of the chemical harmonicon. 

Thus a flame operates to surround and hold together the gas colnmn 
as a separate body. This becomes quite evident from the following ex- 
periment which I have devised. 

J I employ a glass tube of the following 

7 form, fig. 1, or fig. 2, which is open at both 

~ ~^ ^ ^ ends. Half of the opening (f), is placed 

^^ close to a small flame of an alcohol lamp, 

^' (d) : with the mouth fixed at (a), 1 blow a 

-5: ^ >£()^ ^'^^^ current of air, when there is produced 

V^^/'TL a loud whistling tone, the pitch of which is 

^^ governed by the dimensions of the appara- 
tus, as well as by the force with which tbe 
current of air is produced. The dimensions of the glass tube used by 
me, are, 150-240 centimetres long, the opening at (r), 2-5 millimetres 
wide, and the diameter of the cylinder or spherical enlargement (6,c), 
amounts to 1-5-2 -2 ctm. 

If we blow a current of air through such a glass tube, without employ- 
ing the flame as above, there will be produced only a roaring sound, in 
which there is perceived a tendency to die production of such a tone." 

j^uie hy Dr, Sharswood. — To those physicists, who may be inclined 
to take up the investigation of singing flames, etc., I would suggest, 
that, the phenomena may be most conveniently produced, by sounding 
two inipertect intervals in uuison, on the flageolet By two imperfect 
intervals iu unison, I mean two-thirds in unison, one tuned a little flat of 
the other. 
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I subjoin a list of the contributions to Acoustics by Dr. Sondbauss. 
Thej have been mostly published as Programmes, and are therefore not 
generally aooessible in this country.* 

4. Color of Blood Globules, — Editorial Note to Dr, ReuhetCs paper, p. 
328. — With regard to the color of single blood globules, it must be ad- 
mitted that when indivUnal blood globules aire viewed under a magnify- 
ing power of from dOO to 800 diam., they certainly appear colored dis- 
tinctly yelloWy and not red. If now one or two plates of cobalt glass be 
placed under the stage, or over the eye-piece, the blood globules by virtue 
of their yellow tint, actually do cut off much of this blue light, probnbly 
not lees than 50 or 60 per centv They then appear much darker than 
the general field ; their tint at first sight seems simply dark grey, atten- 
tive examination shows it to be dark bluish -green. 

Compare also Herschel on the change of tint by an increase of thick- 
ness. Herschel on Light, Sect. 495. 

In the 8th No. of the Allgenuine Encyklopcedie der Pht/sik, (Dec. 
1860), Hblmholtz details some observations of Purkinje on this subject, 
which agree with those of Prof. Wm. B. Rogers already published in this 
Journal. Helmholtz seems in doubt whether to attribute this appear- 
ance (seen with the naked eye,) to the flow of blood globules or to some 
other cause. He adds, ^ If this appearance has actually a connection 
with the circulation of the blood, we can admit at the most only, that 
single lymph corpuscles rich in fat and passing through some of the 
hirger vessels, become visible in this manner.^ 

5. Subjective*Optical Phenomena. — In the London and Edinburgh Phil. 
Magazine, Jan. 1861, Sir Davtd Brbwster gives a short account of some 
optical experiments of a subjective nature. A blackened card provided 
with slits was moved rapidly before a circular aperture in the window 
shutter of a dark room ; the aperture appeared then colored ; reckoning 
from the centre, white or bluish, darker blue, white, dark ring, white, 
greenish yellow, reddish. It is unfortunate that neither he nor other 
observers have detailed the rates of motion they communicated to the 
slits, so as to render a comparison of observations possible. I infer from 
a slight repetition of these experiments that the rates were much lower 
than those employed by me. See No. 1)0 of this Journal, 1 860. 

He found also when the luminous impressions succeeded each other at 
a certain (long or short?) interval, that a hexagonal pattern was plainly 
visible. Compare a similar observation of Purkivjef under the same 
circumstances. Streams of moving particles have also been olwerved, 
and have been ascribed by Vierordt, to the blood circulation in the retina, 
becoming momentarily visible.f I have often caught distinct glimpses 
of this appearance. o. n. r. 

♦ (T.) Ueber die ScballschwingungeQ der Luft in erlutzten Glassrohem imd in' 
gedeckten Pfeifen von uogloicher Wcite. — Ann. cli. u. Ph. Ixxix. pp. 1-34. 

(IL) Ueher den Brummkreisel und das Schwingunicsgesetz der trobischen Pfeifen, 
— Jahrwbericht K. Kath. Gymnasiums Breslau, 1860. pp. 3-37. 

(III.) Ueber die beim Austromen der Luft entstehenden Tone. — Programme der 
Realachule xu Neisse. 1853, pp. 1-31, reprinted in Ann. ch. u. Ph xci. p. 120, et infra. 

(IV.) Ueber die Ohemische Harmonika. — Programm der Realschtile zu Neisse, 
1859, pp. 1-43. (A very learned and full resume, together with valuable cootribo- 
tioDf to the subject). 

t Phyiiologitehi OpHk, by H. Hehnholts» 1S60; page 381. 
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C. On same illtisions, and other phenomena, attendant on vision throttgh 
colored media ; by Simon Newcomb. — (1.) Let one put a red glass over 
the right eye, pressing it in so closely that little or no light can get to 
the eye except through the glass, hold a green or bhie one over the kft 
eye in the same manner, and thus look at surrounding objecto in general 
for a few minutes. On removing the glass he will find that white objects 
will appear greenish when observed with the right eye alone, and reddish, 
or tinged with orange, when viewed with the left eye alone. 

Evidently this illusion must be one of eenaaiion, and not one merely of 
judgment ; the term illusion (or error) of sensation, being applied to the 
case in which the impression actually conveyed to the mind is differenl 
from that ordinarily conveyed by the same exciting cause ; and the term 
illusion or error of judgment to the case in which the mind forms an 
erroneous opinion respecting the nature of the impession. We are fre- 

uently, though not always, able to refer an observed illusion to one or 

e other of these two classes. Thus, in the case of the apparent enlarge- 
ment of the celestial bodies when near the horizon, it is well known that 
the illusion is not in the impression of magnitude actually conveyed by 
the optic nerve to the brain, but that the mind, from a well known cause 
forms an erroneous judgment respecting the apparent magnitude. The 
above mentioned illusion resulting from observation through colored 
media is evidently one of sensation, because, the mind which judges being 
singular, would form the same sort of erroneous opinion respecting a sen- 
sation transmitted by one eye that it would respecting a similar sensation 
transmitted by the otlier. The glasses may be held so that it will be 
impossible for the observer to say which eye is covered by the red glass 
and which by the green one ; yet on removing the glasses ho can speed- 
ily solve the question by shutting the eyes alternately. 

This phenomenon may be accounted for on the general principle that 
the increiise of sensibility of the eye when placed for sorao time in dark- 
ness takes place independently with respect to the several colors of light; 
60 that an eye from which all the red light is excluded will become sen- 
sitive to red light with equal rapidity whether light of other colors is 
admitted or excluded. 

[This is analogous to the experiment of Count Schoffgotsch. His 
diploscope consists of a rotating disc painted half green, half red, and is 
observed through two tubes held before the two eyes. One eye beconaes 
fatigued by the green light, the other by the red ; if now the disc is set in 
rotation, the first eye sees only red, the other only green light. (See Eisen- 
lohr, Physik, p. 327.)] 

2. The two following experiments illustrate very finely the doctrine of 
corresponding retina points, and the inability of the eye to distinguish the 
organ by which observed sensation is conveyed. 

With the glasses arranged as already mentioned look at a piece of 
white paper, Ijaving on it two spots, one of a very bright red, and the 
other of a very bright and pure green or greenish blue. If the left eye l>e 
closed the green 8j)ot will appear entirely black, while the red spot will 
appear so nearly of the general color of the paper as to be scarcely visible, 
and will not present the faintest indication of being red. If the right eye 
be closed the red spot will seem black, and the green spot will appear di 
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e color of the paper ; but if both eyes be open, the spots m\\ both ap- 
jar of their nntural color. 

Under the same circumstances look at a white spot of paper with a sin* 
e black spot on it The spot will of course appear black, while the 
iper will be of those uncertain, mixed and ever varying shades which 
e know to be the result of looking at white objects in this manner, 
ut, let the paper be now brought so close to the eye that two images of 
le spot may be seen. Instead of one or both images seeming bhnck, that 
hich corresponds to the black image as seen through the red gfass will 
3 of a bright green, while the other will be of a bright red. This is the 
«ult we ought to expect. To fix the ideas, and avoid troublesome 
li rases, let I represent the portion of the right retina on which the image 
* the spot falls, and V the corresiponding portion of the loft retina. Let 
' represent the portion of the retina of the letl eye on which the image 
ills, and J the corresponding portion of the riglit retina. Call E and 
' all those portions of the respective retinas except L+I* and J-f-J^ 
hen the mind can make no distinction between the impression conveyed 
Y L, and that conveyed by L/, and so of the other poKions. From ttie 
rrangement of the glasses we have 

On £ red light, on £' green light; result, an uncertain white. 
On I darkness, on I' green light ; result, green. 
On J red light, on J' darkness ; result^ red. 

hese results correspond with the observed phenomena. It will be ob- 
5rved that the greenness of the apparent image of .the spot seen by the 
ght eye proceeds from the green light which falls on the corre«»poi)ding 
oint of the left eye, where it is not neutralized by the red light of the 
ght eye. The result of the previous experiment is to be explained in a 
milar manner. [Compare Dove*s expenment of looking at a green 
attern on a red ground through red and green glasses. This vol., p. 109]. 
3. Suppose now that the green glass is removed, the eyes still observing 
double image. It might then be supposed that the red image would 
reserve its color, since the nature of the light falling on the portions J, 
'. of the retinas is not changed ; and that the other image would lose all 
oloration, since it is now produced by white light on the one retina and 
arkncss on the other. But the real result will be singularly the con- 
erse of this. The first image will lose nearly every trace of red, appear- 
ng almost perfectly black, while the second one will preserve its apparent 
;reenness in all its brilliancy, though not a particle of green light (except 
irhat helps to form white,) can reach either eye ! Vice versa, if the red 
riass be removed, the green image will change to black, while the red 
me will preserve its apparent color. 

[No. 3 may be explained by the well known fact that when we look at 
in object placed so near the eyes that a double image is seen, the right 
mage belongs to the left eye, and vice versa ; also that a black object on 
i red field soon assumes a green tint, and v, v.] 

yHKMISTBT. — 

7. Researches on the mutual relations of the Equivalents, — With this 
itie J. S. Stas has communicated the results of a ten years* laborious 
QTestigatioQ, devoted specially to the examination of Prout's often dis- 
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cussed hjpoUiesis. The memoir in question is one of estraordinarj 
thoroughness and detail, which requires to be carefully studied, and 
does not admit of an abstract Full details are giiren of the balances 
employed, of the methods of purification and analysis made use of; of the 
vessels used and the changes which they undergo; in short of all the 
precautions required to render the results as free as poaeibie from errors 
of observation. 

The result of this immense and conscientious labor ia that there u w> 
rwnmon diviwr for the equivalentB of the elements. In his own words, 
the author has attained ^ the full oonriction, and so far as is humanij 
possible the perfect certainty, that Prout's law, together with the modifi- 
cations introduced by Dtunas, is nothing but a deception, a pure hy* 
pothesis.*^ 

The equivalentB deduced by Stas are as follows : 



Potassium, 


30*154 from the decomposition of the chlorate. 


Sodium, 


28*05 


Ammonium, 


18-06 


Silver, 


107-94 


Lead, 


103*45 from the synthesis of the sulphate. 


ic 


103*46 « « « •* nitrate. 


Chlorine, 


35*46 


Nitrogen, 


14-04 


Sulphur, 


1603 



Benelius found for potassitim 30*150; Pelouze 30*156, and Marignao 
90*161. By comparing the equivalents of ammonium and nitrogen in the 
table it will be seen that the difference is 4*02 instead of 4*00. As the 
equivalent of nitrogen was deduced from the synthesis of nitrate of sliver, 
it follows either that this is inaccurate, or that the equivalent of hydro- 
gen is inaccurate by the t^ of its value. Stas considers the last is 
probable, and proposes to institute a new investigation of the composition 
of water. — Recherches sur Us rapports riciprociques des poids atomiques, 
Brux, 1860, quoted in Jour, fur praki. Ckemie^ 29, p. 65, No. 2, 1861. 

w. G. 
8. On the polyatomic bases of the nitrogen, phosphorus and arsemc 
series, — A. W. Hofmann has ffiven some general views on the structure 
of the ammonia-derivatives which will serve as a useful guide in the study 
of the immense number and variety of new bases with which he hss 
enriched the science. When dibroraid of ethylene C^H^Br, reacts with 
a raonamin, as for example with ammonia, either one or two molecules 
of the latter are fixed and there result two series of salts, one of which is 
monatoraic and the other diatomic, and the composition of which is ex- 
pressed in the following formulas : 

L Diatomic series. IL Monatomic series. 

(C4H4)" HeNaV'Bra ] r(C4H4Br) HsN]Br ^ 

(C4H4)"aH4N2l"Bra f p., ,,„, .^^ '(C4U4Br)2H3N]Br 1 Bromethyl 
r(C4H4)".H2Na]"B« f Ethylene bases. • c,H4Br)3H N JBr f bases. 
;(C4H4)"4 NafBraJ [{C4H4Br)4 N]BrJ 

In the salts of the second series bromine may be eliminated either 
wholly or partially as bromhydric acid, formed either at the expense of 
water present — in which case the atomic group HO, replaces bromine— 
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at the expense of ethylene itself, in which case Tinjl compounds are 
oduced. Two new groups are formed in this manner which may be 
rmulated as follows : 

III. Oxethyl bases. IV. Vinyl 

(C4H4H0a) H^N] 
(C4H4U03)aHQN 
(C4H4HO/)aH N 



Br [(C4Hs) OiNIBr 

;(C4Hs)9HaN; Br 



Br 
Br 



(C4Hs)sH N 
;(C4H4H03)4 NJBr [(C4fls)4 N 



Br 
Br 



'om this it appears that the action of dibromid of ethylene upon am- 
onia produces sixteen bases, independently of intermediate and secondary 
'oducts. The reactions are however much simpler with primary, secondary 
id tertiary monamins, the first class giving twelve, the second eight, and 
e third four bases. The author obtained the clearest expression of his 
eoretical views by operating upon triethylamin, triethylphosphin and 
iethylarsen. When these alkaloids are treated with dibromid of ethy- 
ne the following three groups of compounds are formed : 

Nitrogen group. Phoephorut group. Arsenic group. 

C4H4)"(C4H5)iN2]"Br«. [(CUH4)"(C4Hs)jP8]"Br8. [(C4H4)"(CiH«)iA88]"Bn 

XL Bromoeihyl'triethyliud saltB. 

Nitrogen gcrifn. Phoephorut series. Arsenic series. 

C4H4Br)(C4H5)5N]Br. [(C4H4BrXC4Hs)cP]Br. [(C4H4BrXC4H5)3As]Br 

IIL Oxethyl-triethylizcd salts. 

Nitrogen series. Pliosphorus series. Arsenic series. 

04H502)(C4H5)::N]Br. [(C4H302)(C4H5)3P]Br. • [(04Hs(>iXC4H»)8Ai]Br 

IV. Vinyl-iriethylized salts. 

NHrogen series. Pliosphorus series. Arsenic series. 

C4H3XC4H5)3N]Br. [(C4H3XC4H5)8P]Br. [(C4H8XC4Hs)iAi]Br 

he bodies belonging to the second group, in the presence of other sub- 
lances, yield very elegant reactions. Treatment with monamines, mono* 
hospliines, and monarsines transform them into an inexhaustible group 
f diammonium, diphospbonium, and diarsonium compounds on the one 
and, and of phosammonium, phospharsoniura, and arsammonium salts on 
le other. Polyatomic bases of a higher order result from the action of 
be diamines — ethylene diamines for instance — upon the bromo-ethylized 
alta. 

The derivation of the oxethyl from the bromo-ethyl salts has already 
«en mentioned. We have, for example, the equation : 

[(C4H4Br)(C4H»)sP]Br+H302=BH+[(C4H4H09)(C4H6)sP]Br. 

lie new salt bears the same relation to the bromo>eUiyl salt which alcohol 
►ears to bromid of ethyl. Hence, as might be expected, the oxethyl salt 
aay be converted into the bromo-ethyl salt by distillation with pentabromid 
•f phosphorus. 

[CiH4H02XC4H5)3P]Br-fPBr3=POaBr3+HCl+[(C4H4BrXC4H5)3P]Br. 
The bromo-ethyl bromids may be regarded as tetrethyl compounds in 
rhich a molecule of ethyl has been converted into bromo-ethyl Nascelkit 
lydrogen converts the bromo-ethylized bromids into tetrethyl bromidi. 
liuff we have: 
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[(C4H4HBr)(C4H5)8P]Br+2H=HBr+[(C4H4)4P]Br. 

In conclusion tlio author points out the possibility of obtaining triatomic, 
tetratoniic and pcntatomic bases, citiier by the action of ammonia upon 
more highly brominated brouio-ethyl baf^« or by the same action upon 
bases containing two, three or four equivalents of bromo-ethyl. Thus we 
might have the reactions indicated by the equations 

[(C4n8Br2)n8N]Br+2H8N=[(C4Hsy"n9Nsl'''Bn. 
[(C4HaBr3)H8N]Br+3n3N==:[(C4H2)ivHi2N4]''''Bw. 

[(C4n4Br)3n2N]Br+2NH8=[(C4n4)9"H8N8]'"Bn. 

[(C4U4Br)8HN]Br+3Nn8=[(C4H4)"8HioN4]""Brc 

[(C4H4Br)4N]Br+4NH8=[(C4H4)"4euN*]'""Brs. 

Hofmann has alrejtdy obtained a series of triatomic bases, of which 
diethylentriamin may be regarded as especially worthy of notice. The 
base has the formula 



C8ni8N8=(C4n4y'i ) ^^ 

lift ) 



and is the first triacid ammonia. It forms magnificent salts, the chlorid 
being 

[(C4n4)"aH8N8]Cl8. 

— Journal fur prakt, Chem.^ No. 2, 1861, p. 110, and Sitzungiherichti 
der k. Pretiss. Acad, zu Berlin, Oct. 1 800. w. o. 

9. On the cyanid of Ethylene. — Succinic acid bears the same relation 
to crlycol wliicii pi'opionic acid hears to alcohol. As cyanid of ethyl by 
boiling with hydrate of potash yields ammonia and propionate of potash, 
it might be expected that under the same circumstances cyanid of ethv- 
lene would yield succinate of potash. Simpson has found that this is the 
case. The cyanid of ethylene, as prepared by the action of bromid of 
ethylene upon cyanid of potassium, is a semifluid brown and crystalline 
mass, easily soluble in water and alcohol. When boiled for some time 
with an alcoholic solution of caustic potash, ammonia is given off and 
succinate of potash formed. The reaction is expressed by the equation 

C4n4Cy2+2KlIOa+4HO=C8n4K20s+2Nil3. 

— Zeitschrfft fur Chemie und Pharmacie, Ileft. 1, 1861, p. 14. w. o. 

10. On the separation of Mono- Bi- and Triethylamin. — When iodid 
of ethyl is heated with ammonia, as Hofmann Ions: since showed, all three 
ethylated ammonias are formed and these are difficult to separate. Hof- 
mann now finds that the separation is easily affected by adding oxalate 
of ethyl to the mixed bases. This converts the ethvlamiu into diethyl- 

C4O4 

oxamid (C4lld)a J- Na; the diethylamin into diethyl-oxamate of ethyl 

Ila 

C4n4 

j C4 O5 ) V Oa, but leaves the triethylamin uncbanjored. Thediethvl- 

] (C4H5)aN \ ^ / * 

oxamid separates completely as a white crystalline powder while the 

other two remain fluid and are easily separated by filtration. These two 
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may then be separated by distillatioD, the triethylaniin boiline at 91^ C. 
and the ether at 260° C. The two oxamates may then be decomposed 
by caustic potash and yield the pure alkaloids. — Zeitschift fur Chtm\% 
und Pkarmaciey 1861, UefL 1, 13. w. o. 

TXCBNICAL ChIMISTRT. 

11. On the Alloys of Copper and Zinc; by Frakk H. Storer. (Con- 
cluded from p. 289.) 

** One of the most common complsintt against yellow-metal arises from a tendency 
which some specimens of it exhibit to become so friable, after nn exposure of longer 
or shorter duration to sea-water, that the sheets may readily bo broken in pieces, 
sometimes even between the fingers. Attention has recently been called to this 
subject b^ Bobierre,* wlio would refer such cases more particulHrlr to chemical 
conditions depending, as he thinks, upon the too great proportion of sine which is 
used in the preparation of the alloy, yellow-metal, as well as to changes of compo* 
sition produced by hot rolling. 

** I caunot agree with this conclusion. In my own opinion, the other sltematiTe 
which Bobierre has suggested, namely, peculiar arrangement of the molecules of 
which the alloy is composed, furnishes the true explanation of the difficulty. It is, 
however, possible, that at tiroes, when tlie temperature of the reTerberHtory,in which 
the nlluy is heated before passing to the rolls, is not properly regulated, zinc may 
be burned off from the exterior portions of the sheet, and that the alloy richer in 
copper which would thus be formed may subsequently be pressed into the body of 
the filieet during the operation of rolling. An alloy destitute of homogeneity would 
result from this treatment which could hardly be durable in any event Instances 
of this sort must nevertheless be rare, for no part of the process is watched by the 
manufacturers more scrupulously than this. 

** It must also be borne in mind, that, of the enormous quantity of yellow-metal 
which i.4 now used by the merchant vessels of Great Britain and of this country,— all 
of which is composed of sixty parts of copper and forty parts of zinc, and rolled hot, 
^only a comparatively small portion passes into the friable condition to which I 
have alluded. 

** In most cases the alteration which the sheathing undergoes is gradual and regular, 
and the portion which remains after the wear of severu years is still malleable.. 
Indeed, the absolute amount of sheathing which becomes friable is entirely out of 
proportion with the annoyance to which it subjects ship-owners ;f for it rarely hap- 
pens, «^ven in tlie worst instances, that more than one third of the sheets upon a 
Tessel become friable, the remainder being in good condition. 

" The friability is therefore a purely occidental occurrence, and by no means a ne- 
cessary consequence either of hot rolliug or of the presence of 40 per cent of zinc in 
the alloy, as has been implied by Bobierre4 I am strongly of opinion, that it might 
be in esMTj instance entirely obviated by methodically annealing or tempering the 
sheets of alloy in such a manner that no fibres could form in them, and that their 
structure should be homogeneous. 

** Bobierre in his very able thesis, to which I have already alluded, has urged that 
it would be well to discontinue the use of the alloy containing 60 per cent of copper, 
which admits of being rolled hot, and to substitute fur it sheathing prepared from 
alloys containing about 66 per cent of copper, which can only be prepared by a most 
laborious process of cold rolling. It is true that the fibres which I have dcj*cribed 
would in this case probably never be encountered. Still there are several important 

* Theses pres^nt^s k la Faculty das Sciences de Paris. 

T])i«e de Physique : D«« Ph^nomenes ^icciro-chiroiques qui caract^risent 1* Alteration, 
k la Mer, des Ailiages employes pour doublet les Navires. Mantes : imp. BuMseuil. 
1959. p. 61. 

t Whenever the destruction of a portion of the sheathing requires that a chip be hauled 
ap for repairs, it is cusiomary, since this operation i» an expensive one, to rehheaihe ihe 
vessel entirely : ftir as the triable sheets are interspersed among ihc others, niul since all 
the sheets are somewhat worn, it wonld be bad ecunomy to attempt any partial repairs. 
Of course the owner of the vessel regords the entire suit of slieailiing as being worn out, 
aod forms his omnion of the durability of yellow-metal in accordance with tbu view. 

X Theses, p. 77. 

Am. Joub. 8oi.— Sboohd Suubs, Vol. XXXI, No. 98.— M^t, 186L 

55 
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objections to the propontkm of H. Bobierre. Not onlj woald the method of ccM 

rolling consume a much grcnter amount of time and labor ; but it xrinild be eiceed- 
ingly difficult, If Dot impossible, to procure any alloy the compot^ition of which could 
be mnintiiined w) nearly constant as is the case with yellow metal.* It is not 
probable that a test like the one applied to tJiis alloy could be fouod anywhere ebt 
in the whole series 

** It is frequently stated in chemical textbooks that yellow-metal is always pre- 
pared from ** best-selected** copper, and one is led to infer that a metal of peculiar pn- 
rity is alone used in its manufacture. This may once have been the case ; hot since 
the immense increase in the usi; of this alloy, it would no lon^r be practicable to ob- 
tain a sufficient quantity of copper of uniform character, or indeed of any one kiod, 
from which to prepare the Lirge quantity of sheathing which is used. In an eftab- 
lishment where expense would be a secondary consideration, as, for example, in s 
government workshop, it mi^i^ht still be possible to prepare an alloy constantly from 
the same sorts of copper and of zinc in which case, ulthtiugh the fuiiount of zinc lost 
would probably be subject to considerable variatitms, one might, nevertheless, sooo 
be able to control the process, and to prepare an alloy of the composition pnipoMd 
by Bobierre, so that only trifliug variations should occur in the compo«itiuo of the 
product. But in ordinary practice manufacturers are compelled to make use of the 
most varied kinds of copper, not only because the supply of the best sorts is limited, 
but particularly from the fttct. that, owing to the coni|>etition which exists betveeo 
the various founderies.—- or rather, by force of the laws which regulate supply and 
demand, — they are obliged to reroelt large quantities of old copper sheathing.f the 
origin of which is unknown to them, and which may Iiave been originally prrpaicd 
from copper of inferior quality. 

** Now since many of the impurities of copper are eliminated when it unites with 
sine, being thrown up on the surface of the melted metal as a cnist or scum vhidi 
is removed by the workmeu,^ and as no two samples of copper contain the same 
kind or quantity of impurity, the amount of it removed, or, what is the same thing, 
the amount of copper left to unite with a given weight of ziDC,§ must coDtioually 
vary. 

" From this it may easily be seen how very difficult, if not impracticable, it would 
be to obtain anythinij; like constant results, unless some test were found by which 
the workman might ascertain at least npproximntcly the ci>mposition of his alloy. | 

" That it is of the first importunce that every alloy used for sheathing t-hall posses? 
tome one constant composition, so that it may endure equally well on all parts of 
the vessel, and that no voltaic action may occur between the metal of different 
sheets, is a point too obvious to be mentioned. 

"It might still Ihj nrge«l against yellow metal, that the admixture of other metals 
— of kinds capable of mingling with it — which may have been derived from the 
copper used in its preparation, is a serious objection to its use. This is true, and the 
remark applies with eoual or even greater force to all the alloys used for sbeatliing; 
it must always depenci upon the condition of copper metallurgy. It wouhl apply 
more forcibly, f«»r example, to the low grade brass which Bobierre has prupch^ed to 
substitute for the or<lin:iry sheathinj^ metal ; for since the '* test " by means of which 
founders are ejmbled to prepare the alloy— yellow-metal — of constant compobiiioQ 

• An alloy of constant composition might, however, possibly be prepared, by adding 
known quniuitiea of melted coppe** to determined volumes of molten yellow-metal which 
had been prepared hy the u^ual method. 

t Tiie popular ncnion, that a better — ** more compact *' — prodnct is obtained by nmeitug 
any alloy, mny aluo have si>me connection with this custom. 

t This expIomM the remark of Karsren {loc. cit., S 386), that perfectly pure copper ftn 
take up from 15 to 2 5 per cent more zinc than impure, and still afford a product of beuer 
color, more tenacious and iwm malleohle 

^ Much zinc nl»o is lost in ibis ca^e, both by alloying with the foreign metal snd by 
uniiine with any oxygen wliirh may have been combined with the latter. As tlie woft- 
men say, impure copper ** burns up '* a great deal or zinc. 

il It must be well understood, however, that as a rule manufacturers of a I lovs of copper 
and zinc always use the hoht copper lliey con obtain, since it is genemll ^ more'econooural 
for them to do so For the purer this metal is, so much the greater will be the total smmint 
of alloy obtained by the use of a given weight of il, or, in other words, the loi.«, roentiofM>d 
in the preceding 901^ vhick VMiid occur Irum elimination of imparities, v^ill be smsilcr. 
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cannot be obtained if metals are present which are incapable of mixing in all pro- 
portions with this alloy, in which event small particle)^ of the forei^ subf^tancea 
would be founJ irregularly disseminated upon the fractured surface of the test ingot, 
manufacturers are enabled to ascertain at once whether or no a given sample of 
copper is suitable for the preparation of yellow-metal. Whenever it is found that 
satisfactory tests cannot be obtained* the copper is immediately rejected by tha 
founders, and applied to some oUier use. No similar means of controlling the parity 
of the brass in question are known. . 

** It does not appear — at all events it has never been proved — that any serious 
injury results in practice from the use of the roost varied kinds uf copper, so long 
AA they afford the desired hotnoge^uoun alloy containing 40 per cent of sine. 

'* I do not wish to deny that hurtful impurities mav at times occur in yellow-metal, 
in spite of the te^t to which I have so frequently alluded. Most probably the verr 
rare cases in which this alloy wears out irregularly, portions of the sheet being much 
corroded, while other portn are scarcely at all acted upon and have preserved their 
original color and malleability, may be referred to the irregular diffusion of snch 
Impurities throughout the mass of alloy of which the sheet was formed;* but their 
influence must be regarded as being of very slight importance in comparison with 
the changes of structure which have already been discussed" 

A detailed account of the method of analysis employed [humid a^ay 
by means of iron] and a list giving the composition of the different alloys 
examined, follows. As also, comments upon the violent action which is 
observed when zinc and copper enter into combination with each other, 
and upon the remarkable tendency to separate into layers, according to 
tlieir relative specific gravity, without combining, which these metals 
exhibit when not mixed together by stirring. 

*^ It is doubtless this tendency of the metals to remain unmixed in sep- 
arate layers when not subjected to agitation, which has led several chem- 
ists to believe that the alloys of copper and zinc are apt to separate by 
eliquation into two portions respectively rich in copper and zinc; from 
which they have inferred, as I have previously remarked, the existence of 
definite compounds.^' 

The color. of the alloys is next considered. 

** The most contradictory statements have been made by different ob- 
servers in regard to variations of color among the alloys of copper and 
dnc. In the specimens which I have myself prepared, no abrupt change 
or peculiar modification of the true color is to be perceived, although 
some very striking superficial characters present themselves. Starting 
from the red of pure copper, the color of the alloys is less red and more 
yellow in proportion as they contain more zinc, until an alloy containing 
75 or 80 per cent of copper is reached, the color of which is almost pure 
yellow ; beyond this point, as the proportion of zinc contained in them is 
increased, the alloys become less yellow, with perhaps a tinge of green, 
and more white continually, and this by the most gradual stages, until 
the well-known white alloys are reached. These remarks refer to the 
color of polished surfaces as obtained by the use of a fine file." 

In several of the alloys however, especially in those containing about 
equal parts of copper and zinc, a beautiful yellow or sometimes gray irid- 

* ft is not impossible that the small nrooant of silver which, as is well known, is pre- 
cipitated from sea- Milter npon the metallic ifhenihing of ships, ran aernmiilate to such an 
sxtoni ill yellow-metol which h:i8 been repeatedly used ona remelted, ilmt the tlorability 
9f the latter may be neriounly impaired thereby. It is, however, equally pmhable, and 
perhaps more so, ihat ilie g[reaier oart of this silver is eliminated in the preparation of the 
sUoy, when the old metal is fusea ^ith xine. 
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esoent film forms upon the surfooe of the metal daring the ytocem of 
cooling. This is probably clae to oxydation. 

*' Marked changes not only of color but also in other of the physicil 
properties of some of these alloys may be produced by varying the con- 
ditions iu which they pass from the liquid to the solid state. These 
changes are very peculiar and are evidently of great importance, not onlj 
in their practical bearing, but also from affording another instance of the 
phenomena of * tempering' which may possibly be of consequence in the 
study of this most difficult subject*' 

** In preparing the white alloys ooDtaioing leM than 46 per cent of sine, I have fre- 

auently observed, upon the under surface of the sheet obtained by poaring oif the 
quid alloy, a thin layer of a soft, tenaciuas, malleable alloy, of a yellow color. 
The formation of tliis singular sheet was at first attributed to eliquation ; but ts it 
was difficult to conceive Uuit an alloy apparently richer in copper should remain it 
the surface of the melted mass in the crucible, — which must have been the csm in 
order tlmt it should form the bottom of the ingot, — it was thought powible tbai 
Tolatilization of the xinc mi^t have increased the proportion of copper at the sur- 
face of the melted alloy. In order to decide this question, a new fieries of aUoyi 
was prepared, extending from the one obtained by melting together 40 ports of cop- 
per plus 60 parts of zinc, to the mixture of 56 parts of copper and 44 parts of ooe; 
—each alloy being made from a mixture contsining one per cent more copper 
than that uned in preparinj^ the preceding. After thorough stirring, the alloys were 
cast into ingots of about five pounds* weight. In the first four of the** alloys— 
from 40 to 44 per cent of copper— the yellow film was very clearly defined oo the 
three sides of the ingot which had come in contact with the metal of the moold, 
while on the upf>er surface of the ingot, which had cooled in contact with the sir, 
no trace of it could be detected. This yellow film is usually of extreme teooity, 
hardly exceeding one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness in any of the instances wbidi 
I have observed. It is, however, so very clearly defined in the whit« alloys coo- 
tainint; 40 to 45 per cent of copper, being readily bent, cut, or filed, while the 
remainder of the alloy is exceedingly hard snd brittle, that no question as to its 
identity can possibly bo entertained. In the alloys containing more than 50 percent 
of copper, wiiich are naturally of a yellow color, it is not so easy to detect a similir 
film. In the series of ingots just mentioned, it could neverthele<«a be traced as far 
up as the alloy prepared from 64 parts of copper plus 46 parts of zinc. 

" An experiment made in order to ascertain whether this soft modification of the 
alloys could be obtained at will, afforded no positive result. An alloy of 42 parts of 
copper plus 58 parts of zinc being prepared, a portion of it was poured by small 
drops into a large mass of cold water. The surfaces of many of the granules thm 
obtained were covered with a yellow film, and this was especially true of tiie 
smallest pieces; but the film was exceedingly thin, and the interior of the gninalei 
consisted entirely of brittle white alloy. Other portions were thrown out upon cold 
iron plates, so as to form very thin sheets. A thin yellow film occurred, it is true, 
upon the inferior surfaces of these sheets, but above it the alloy was white sod 
britt'e. Another portion of the melted alloy was cast in an iron insrot-mould which 
had previously been heated ** blackhof* The yellow film was atiU formed where 
the alloy came in contact with the ingot-mould; it was, however, exceedingly tbia. 
On pouring some of the remaining alloy into a cold iron mould, a yellow film of the 
usual thickness was obtained. 

** Although the phenomena of tempering exhibited by these alloTS are more readily 
perceived among those the normal color of which is white, it is highly probable that 
all the alloys are liable to have their physical properties influenced to a greater or 
less extent from this cause. Tliis would appear, not only from the evident analogy 
of these phenomena with those which are known to occur with alloys of copper sod 
tin ; * but Dussaussoyf has aU'eady shown that ordinary brass, copper 66 to 70 per 

* Vid. d* Areet in Dictionnaire de Vlnduttrit Manufaetwrih^ «Cc., x, AOO, Art. Ttm-tom 
f?ari«, Bailli^re, 1841) ; also, Ann. Ch, et Pkyt.t (3.) liv, 331. See also DnsMOMftr. 
Amn Ch.tL Phy»., f2.) v. 225. + tAK, CI/., p. 226, H TuUmu No. 5. 
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cent plus eidc 30 to 86 per cent, it rendered softer, leae tenadom, and leas dense by 
tempering it;— a (act which Mallet* has very properly urged in explanation of the 
difFerenoea between several of the specific gravities of allocs of copper and zinc ob- 
served by himself, and the numbers which had been previously obtained by other 
•zperimentera. I would here suggest that it explains equally well the very great 
Tariationa among the specific gravities of the different alloys studied by Mallet 
liimf*elf.f It is also the most probable explanation of the alloys of abnormal color 
which he has described. I should observe in this connection, tliat in the alloys of 
light yellow color the yellow appears to be made much deeper when the allo^ is 
atmnffly compressed, as when cut with a cold-chisel or Iwmmered. ] may alro inci- 
dentally mention, that in the series of alloys which I have prepared, a con;»tjintly 
increased degree of hardnean has been observed, in proportion to the amount of zinc 
eontained in the alloy,— at least as far as the brittle white alloys, which are so hard 
that an ordinary file makes little or no impression upon them \X a result which 
agrees with those of Karsten.S of Mallet, | and of Guettier.^ Calvert and John- 
ton** have recently attempted to express these differences numerically. The alloy 
containing 54 per cent of copper, which is still so tenacious that small bits cannot 
readily be broxen from it, was found to be exceedingly difficult to cut with a cold- 
chisel ; for though still so soft that it could be filed without any very great trouble, 
it destroyed at once the edges of cutting instruments, though the latter were well 
tempered. This peculiarity appears to be connected with the fibrous structure of 
the alloy." 

12. Preparation of Oxygen on the Great Scale, — ^In addition to the 
new methods of obtaining large quantities of oxygen which were reported 
on page 280, Devillb and Debrat have now published an elaborate ar- 
ticle containing the details of their labors upon this subject to which we 
would call the attention of technological choraists. In this memoir, which 
forms a part of their remarkable monograph upon the metallurgy of pla- 
tinum, dcc^ they have studied the comparative merits of all the industrial 
processes of manufacturing oxygen which were known heretofore and of 
the methods which they have themselves devised, — with a view of ena- 
bling any manufacturer to decide which process may be best suited to the 
locality or circumstances in which he happens to be situated. They de- 
scribe also a method of preparing oxygen from chlorid of lime which 
seems to be well adapted for laboratory use, — when heated to low redness, 
chlorid of lime (bleaching powders) gives off, per pound, from twenty to 
twenty-five litres of oxygen. This gas is mixed with a little chlorine, 
froiD which it may be freed by washing with an alkaline solution, or bet- 
ter, the formation of this impurity may be prevented by adding enough 
alaked lime to the chlorid employed that this shall be strongly alkaline ; 
if this precaution be attended to, the operation may be conducted in iron 
vessels. It is of importance only to avoid heating the mass to the fusion 

* Loc a^, p. sr»4 

t I have found it impossible to construct a curve of any regularity from the observations 
of this chemist, although it is tolerably clear that the greatest condensation is at a ptnnt 
•oroewhere below the alloy composed of equal equivalents of copper and zinc, and ihot 
between this point and pore copper the specific gravity gradually increases with some de- 
gree of regularity in proportion as the amount of copper increases Among the observed 
reific gravities of the white alloys rich in zinc, there is no regularity whatsoever. The 
prminations of Mallet are, nevertheless, unquestionably the best which have ever 
been nnde; possibly they are the best which could be made in any case. At all events, 
ftfW ehemists are in the position to improve upon the method of preparing alloys which 

mM employed by this distinguished obverver. 

t ynm this category the alloys modified by tempering must of course be excepted. 

i Loe oL, 8. 993. 

II Loe dLs p. 307; also Gmelio's Handbook, (Cavendish Soc. Edit.,) v, 479. 

T Loe. dL, puMtim. ** Loe. cit.^ p. 199. 
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point of the chlorid of ealciuni. The caloination may even be made n 
glass vessels. The production of oxygen from this source is ^erj regnlir 
and unattended with danger. The process is moreover economical ai 
compared with those commonly employed by chemists; — in the expcih 
ments of the autliors the cubic metre [35*316 cubic feet J of oxygen whci 
prepared from black oxyd of manganese cost about four minca, from M^ 
rid of limo five francs, while from chlorate of potash it could not be ob- 
tained for less than ton francs ; but the process is nevertheless far mors 
expensive than their sulphuric acid method, the cubic metre of oxygea 
having co^t in this case not more than one or two francs, — and in pn»- 
tice the price would probably be much less than this, since the solphuroos 
acid might readily be utilized. 

It is worthy of remark that the oxygen prepared from sulphuric acid 
can be ea<«ily obtained in a state of chemical purity. — that made from 
black oxyd of manganese is always contaminated with nitrogen. —Jaa 
de Ckim, et Phys., [3], Ixi, 97, Jan., 1861. 

13. On the " Sweet FemientationP of Milk, — On the occasion of a dis- 
cussion, upon the conditions requisite for the preparation of butter, which 
took place at the meeting of the convention of Swedish Agriculturalists, 
in 1858, it occurred to Prof. Albxakdbr MOllkr of Stockholm, that 
the simplest explanation of the multifarious appearances which must be 
noticed and the precautions to be followed in the preparation of ^2;ood 
butter, was to be found in the supposition that the original albuminoot 
envelope<« of the fat globules in the milk must undergo a solvent ferroea* 
tation before the butter can be collected. In proof of this view he now 
offers experimental results, of which the following table is an abstract: 
As MiUcherlich proved long ago, ether dissolves only mere traces of fat 
when shaken ^ ith milk as it comes from the cow, and dissolves so much 
the more fat in proportion to the length of time that the milk his been 
kept. 

This milk, which for the sake of convenience had been diluted with 
an equal volume of water, gave up to ether in the mth hour after milking, 
in the vth hour after it had been diluted with water, and after it had been 
mixed with ether for one hour,* /per cent of fat. 
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14 


13 


1-28 


2a. 


18 




0-86 


6. 


38 


21 


1-52 


c. 


61 


44 


208 


3a. 


65 




2-66 


6. 


86 




4-52 


c. 


109 




4-56 



The temperature of the laboratory during these experiments was 15® C. 
[=59 F.]. No. 3a, curdled while being shaken with ether, 3A, and 8^ 
were already sour; the other samples were fresh and sweet when treated. 

[* Bj* long continued digestion with ether the author shows that much larger 
amounts of fat tlian those indicated in the table may be obtaioed. This has huir- 
ever no immediate bearing upon the point in hand. f. h. s.] 
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Ahhotigh the specimens came from three different milkings, the results 
may neverthelt^s be regarded as a coiitiniiouft series of determinations of 
tlie solubillly of the fat in milk which liad boon kept from tuo to 109 
hours. The solubility of tiie fat increased with tlie age of the milk, from 
0'5o per cent in tliat kept for two hours, to 4*66 per cent in that kept 
during 109 hours, evidently in consequence of the destruction of the en- 
Telo^ies of the particles of butter, which had meanwhile been going on. 
It is probable that this solution of the coverinr^ of the particles of but- 
ter is attendeil with oxydation, for the air of the vessels iu which the milk 
was preserved contained lesA oxygen at the close than at the commence- 
ment of the experiment; from the experience of dairies it is also to be 
inferred that the solution of the envelopes of the particles of butter is re- 
tarded both by low and by high temperatures. Perlinps this solution is 
independent of the ordinary acid fermentation, but a more prob^Me sug- 
gestion is that the envelopes of the fat globules may be the substance 
which excites the acid fermentation of the milk sugar, in one sUige of 
which the caseine is coagulated. 

The descrilKKl solution, — or rather alteration, which the author propo- 
sea to designate as the ^'bweet fermentation (Susse Odhrufig) of milk'' 
must be of importance in explaining the rationale of the preparation of 
butter, — in which the chief object is to accumulate the fat particles with- 
out at the same time collecting any admixture of caseine. — Journal fur 
prakti$ehe C/iemie^ Ixxxii, 13, 1861, No. 1. 

14. ProducfB from the combustion of Gunpowder under different presS" 
fires ; by B. F. Graio. — The perusal of the paper of Bunsen and Suhis- 
koff on *' The Chemical Theory of Gunpowder," whose publication about 
two years ago attracted much attention, (This Jour., [2], xxvi, 106), led 
me, as it no doubt did others, to make some experiments on the residues 
of exploded powder. 

The investigations of the above-named chemists were made on the pro- 
ducts of gunpowder which had been burned in small quantities, and un- 
der very slight pressure, and, in concluding their paper, they advance the 
supposition, that, under a ditierence of circumstances, the products may 
be essentially different from those which were obtained by themselves. 

Such is actually the case, for the solution obtained by washing a gun 
with well boiled distilled water, immediately after its discharge, and filter- 
ing while hot, will be found to contain sulphuret of potassium with very 
small quantities of other substances, while Bunsen and Schishoff found 
their residues to consist mainly of sulphate and carbonate of potash. This 
difference is what was to be expected from our knowledge of chemical 
laws, and it is also to be ol)served that the proilucts of combustion in the 
gun vary somewhat, according as the explosion takes place under j greater 
or Jess pressure. Thus in firing with a shot very lieavy in proportion to 
the charge of powder, as in firing a mortar, the washings of the piece are 
found to be of a bright green color, while tJie ordinary washings of a gun 
are colorless after the suspended carbon has been allowed to settle, or has 
been removed by filtration. 

The color above spoken of, is exactly the tint of a solution of a sesqui- 
salt of chromium ; it is not impaired by filtration of the liquid, but dis- 
appears in a few hours by exposure to the air, and immediately by the 
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action of acids. The cause of this color seemed to me at fint obseore, 
but I found that by adding a very minute quantity of freshly precipitated 
sulpburet of iron to solution of protosulphuret of potassium, the same 
color was produced, and a sensible trace of iron may always be found in 
gunpowder. 

A greenish color is frequently observed when sulpburet of iron is prs- 
cipitated in the presence of an alkaline sulpburet, but as it disappears on 
standing, it has been commonly attributed to the presence of particles of 
sulpburet of iron held in suspension, an opinion which must be erroneous, 
since I have obtained a solution of iron in sulpburet of potassium of an 
intensely green color perfectly dear and transparent, and permanent for 
many days in a sealed tube. 

Why this green compound should be formed under aoroe circomstan- 
ces, and not under others, in a mortar, and not in a cannon, ia not iosos- 
ceptible of explanation. 

It has been shown that when powder is exploded under slight pressors 
the alkaline metal remains in large part as a sulphate, but under higher 
pressure and corresponding temperature, it is reduced to the oonditioo of 
a sulpburet Now, by analogy, it would seem, that with the ordiosiy 
charges of a cannon or musket the iron is not reduced to the state of suh 
phuret, but if, as is often the case in a mortar, the projectile is fifty times 
the weight of the powder, or upwards, the gases are brought to a state of 
great tension before the shot moves, and in that state of things the cs^ 
Don is completely converted into carbonic acid, and the iron, aa well as 
the potassium, brought to tlie condition of sulpburet 

SmithsoDisD Laboratory, Washington, D. 0^ Oct, I860. 

15. On the Amounts of Lead contained in some Silver Coins; bv Eltot 
and Storbr. — The determination of the amount of lead in Amencan sil- 
ver coin was suggested to the authors by finding half of one per cent of 
lead in a sample of zinc such as is used at the United States mint for re- 
ducing cblorid of silver. (See their Memoir on the Impurities of Com* 
mercial Zinc in Memoirs Amer. Acad., [k. s.], viii, 61 ; also this Journal, 
[2], xxxi, 142). For the sake of comparison other coins were subse- 
quently examined. 

Per cent of Lead 
Kind of coin. in the coin. 

1 American half-dollar of 1824, - - - - 0*310 
20 " five-cent pieces of 1863, - - - 0-209 
10 " ten-cent " of 1854, - • - 0-228 

2 " twenty-five cent pieces of 1 858, - - 0*231 
" Fine Silver" from the U. S. Assay Office in N. York, 1860, 0-101 

1 Spanish dollar of 1793, Carol us IV, - - 0-056 

1 Mexican " " 1829, 0043 

2 English Shillings of 1816, .... 0*485 
1 French five-franc piece of 1852, Napoleon III, - 0*428 

On the supposition that the zinc used in the reduction of the silver is 
the source of the lead in the American coin, the authors calculate the 
amount of lead which would thus find its way into the coin. Their me- 
moir, already cited, gives the per cents of lead found in two specimens of 
Vieille Montague zinc; if zinc of the best quality (containing 0-292 per 
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cent of lead) had been used, the silver coin would have contained 0*158 
per cent of lead ; if the second quality (containing 0*494 per cent of lead) 
had been employed, the coin would have contained 0-268 per cent of lead. 
Between these two limits all their determinations of lead in American 
silver coins lie. In offering this explanation of the occurrence of lead in 
American silver coin, the authors would by no means affirm that the zinc 
is the exclusive source of this impurity, for it is not at all improbable that 
a portion of the lead is derived from the leaden vats in which the reduc- 
tion of the chlorid of silver is effected, or from the sulphuric acid which 
is used to excite the reaction. The process of analysis was such as to 
permit the separation of the gold contained in each kind of coin. A dis- 
tinct button of metallic gold was obtained in every instance, before the 
blowpipe, but the amount of gold varied to a considerable extent; it was 
abundant in the American and Spanish coin, less was observed in the 
English and Mexican, and but little in the French coin or in the American 
fine silver. Brtiel has remarked 'Hhat the process of separating lead and 
silver was less perfectly executed in the ages of antiquity than is at pres- 
ent the case." {Karsten u. DecherCs Archiv. fur Miiierahgie^ f/r., 1844, 
zviii, 509), yet iu none of the recorded analyses of ancient silver coins 
has any one detected so large an amount of lead as the authors have 
shown to occur in American fine silver of the year 1 860, if a single analy- 
sis of Prof. Draper's be excepted which gave nearly three per cent of lead 
in a silver coin of Hadriau. It is probable however that the methods of 
analysis — none of which are recorded— employed for separating lead from 
silver by other chemists, were less delicate than those which the authors 
made use of and have fully described. The occurrence of lead in the 
American silver coin could probably be mainly, if not altogether, avoided, 
by employing zinc free from lead, such as is produced at the Zinc Works 
of I^tltlehera, Pennsylvania. It is noteworthy that the American system 
of amalgamation, which has been so frequently criticised by European 
metallurgists, affords silver which is less strongly contaminated with lend, 
and is probably purer in other respects, than is produced by any other 
process of manufacture. — Proceedings of the American Academy^ V, 62, 
Cambridge, Sept, 1860. 

II. GEOLOGY. 

1 . Botanical and Palaiontological Report on the Oeological State Sur- 
vey of Arkansas ; by Leo Lksqoereux. — ^This is a separate issue of the 
Botanical portion of the second G»!ological Report of Arkansas, just pub- 
lished, from p. 297 to 399, large 8vo, with five good plates representing 
new species of fossil plants Irora the Coal formation and one of fossil-leaves 
from the Tertiary. We regret that the separate title page is not dated. 
Considering that the operations recorded in this paper were made during 
a single, hasty, autumnal reconnaisance of the State of Arkansas, it is one 
of unusual interest and importance, and its plan may well be adopted for 
more thorough surveys under better auspices, especially as to what relates 
to the recent Botany, and general distribution of the plants of Arkansas. 
This part is introduced by the following appropriate — 
Am. Joub. Sgi.— Sbcond Suuss, Vol. XXXI, No. 98.~Mat, 1861. 
56 
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^ Gentrtd Remarks, — ^Tfae distribution of &e plaats of a coontryy aocordioff 
to tlie Diture of its ;reological formations, is extremely difficult to settle witE 
any chances of reliability. It Iins been asserted with apparent reason: 

IsL That it is still uncertain if the chemical elements of tlie soil, eren if it 
was proved that they are directly depending on the nature of the underlyinf 
geological strata, have a perceptible influence on the vegetation which natu- 
rally covers any peculiar place. That, in any case, the amount of inflnence 
which the chemical constitution of the soil exercises upon the distiibation of 
the ve^tation is still problematical. 

2d. That the geological elements, vix., the particles resultiof from the de- 
composition of the rocks and entering into the composition of the soil, even if 
their influence on the vegetation were well marked, are generally disseminated 
by water and atmospheric agency to a great distance from the areas occopied 
by the formations from iK'faicn they come. The lime of a Hmestoiie ridge, the 
sand of a mountain of sandstone are carried down the- declivities, spread over 
other kind of rocks, transported to the alluvial plains, or deposited on the 
banks of rivers and thus mixed together in a peculiar compound which, in iti 
new state, has but an indirect relation to the rocks from which it is derived, 
and no relation whatever to the formations which it covers. Moreover, the 
frequent alternations of strata of sandstone and of limestone which compose the 
rocks of the great valley of the Mississippi, Silurian, Devonian, Carbonifenxn, 
and Tertiary, prevent an exact limitation of the area over which each of them 
may extend its influence. Thus, it has been generally admitted that physical 
circumstances more actively govern the distribution of the vegetation of a 
country than can chemical constituents of the rocks. Consequently, that the 
direction of the ridges, Uie amount of light and atmospheric heat and moisture^ 
the thickness of the soil, its hardness and capacity for retaining water, aie 
the essential causes of the distribution of the plants. 

These considerations may be true, but they touch only one side of a com- 
plex and difficult question which cannot be discussed now. If the hardness, 
compactness of a soil, its capacity for retaining water and heat, are essential 
causes affecting the distribution of tlie plants, it is evident that this cause 
depends principally on the chemical nature of the geological strata. On the 
other hand, if the dissemination of the geological elements renders the task 
of ascertaining their inflnence difRcult in some places, it is not a reason to 
reject as useless or impossihle any attempt to compare tlie vegetation of a 
country with its geological formations. If this comparison can be made any- 
where with a chance of success, it is certainly in Arkansas, where the strata 
are nearly horizontal and extend over vast areas. 

The exploration of the Botany of Arkansas began too late and was too short 
to permit the fulfilling of a work which for its completion would require some 
years of continual research. The following data collected along our road of 
travel can thus be considered only as the first points of delineating lines which 
may be continued and completed hereafler." 

Under the head of the Mammolli Spring of Fulton County, Mr, Les- 
quereux notices the rank development of aquatic vegetation which it 
support**, owing to the temperature of the water, constantly 60^ Fahr., 
4ind the amount of air it is surcharged with. It would be well to knov 
whni proportion of this air is carbonic acid. The short section on the 
•prairies of Arkansas is of such general interest that we cite the whole. 

*' Prairies of Arkansas. — Before entering into the examination of the botan- 
ical distribution characteristic of the part of Arkansas which I explored, 
there is still a peculiar question which cannot be easily treated ebewheie, and 
which calls at once for an examination. 
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The Prairies of Arkansas do not appear to have been formed all in the'same 
manner. They are underlaid by different formations, situated at various ele- 
vations, and their general aspect differs apparently so much, that it looks as if 
a peculiar law had directed the formation of each of them. 

I have explained elsewhere* the general formation of the prairies, and as- 
cribed it to the agency of water. All the prairies still in a state of formation 
along the mat lakes of the North are nothing else but marshes slowly passing 
to d^ land by slow recession of water. When land is continually covered 
by low stagnant water, its onljr vegetation is that of the rushes and of the 
sedges. When the same land is alternately subjected to long inundations and 
then to dryness, during some montiis of the year, the same plants continue ta 
cover it By their decomposition these marshy plants produce a peculiar 
ground, either black, light, permeable when it is mixed with sand, as it is near 
the borders of the lakes, or hard, cold, impermeable when it is mixed with 
clay or muddy alluvium, as in some marshes underlaid by clay or shales, or 
along the banks of some rivers. Land continually covered with stagnant 
water cannot produce any trees, because the trees require for their growth, 
like most of the terrestrial plants, the introduction of atmospheric air to their 
roots. Neither do trees germinate and grow on a ground alternately covered 
with stagnant water and exposed to dryness for some months of the year. 
From these considerations, the law of the general formation of the prairies can 
be deduced : While a land or a part of a country is slowly passing from the state 
of swamp or marsh to the state of dry land the annual alternative of stagnant 
water and dryness causes tlie vegetation of peculiar plants, which, by their 
decomposition, form a peculiar soil unfavorable to the growth of the trees. 
From this general rule of formation, which regards only the prairies of the 
Mississippi valley ,f all the different phenomena or peculiar appearances of the 
prairies can be easily explained. 

The prairies of Arkansas, following their vegetation and their geological' 
connection, may be separated into three classes: 

1st The prairies of the North, mostly underlaid by chcrty limestone. 

2d. The prairies of the West, on carboniferous shales and clay. 

8d. The prairies of the South and East, overlaying tertiary and alluvial 
formations. 

1st The limestone prairies of North Arkansas mostly belong to the counties 
which are examined in the next division. They are singular m this fact, that 
their surface is not always flat, and that they are mostly placed on soft decliv- 
ities or coves along or between the ridges. They are mostly of small extent 
and surrounded by thickets of low trees. The compact or somewhat porous 
Subcarboniferous Limestone which they cover does not absorb water with rapid- 
ity. Hence, in the spring, water percolates slowly along the slopes, taking with 
it the detritus of the stone, and depositing it wliere its course is either stopped 
or slackened. A scant swamp vegetation springs up there, its decomposed 
remains are mixed with tlie original deposit, which, by and by, augments in 
thickness under the action of water and of vegetation. This soil is naturally 
spongy, preserves water for a part of the year, like the peat, which it resem- 
bles, and thus cannot sustain trees. They establish themselves on a firmer 
ground all around. When by successive contribution of limestone deposited 
y water and of particles of humus received from the plants this soil has be- 
come thick enough, it is, when drained by a few ditches (serving as channels 
for the water of the rainy season), a fertile and easily cultivated ground. The 
channels of drainage are generally formed by a natural depression, the depth 
of which varies with the thickness of the soil of each prairie. In this case, as 
coarser materials are of course heaped on the banks of these creeks, a few 

• Bulletin of the Society of Natural Sciences of Neuchatel (1856). 
f The prairies of the far West, along the eastern base of the Kooky Mountains 
are true taody dsserts, caused by the d^ness of ths atmosphere. 
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treer^w along them. They are mostiy stunted specimenfl of the Post-Oik, 
the Rock Chestnut Oak, the Persimmon, the Mockemut, the Juniper, and a 
shrub, Bumelia lanvfinasoj Pers. The characteristic herbaceons p)anti of 
these limestone prairies are especially : Ambrosia polyslach^ Kukma EufOf 
torioideSj AgUr aericeus, Crotoncapitaium, Grinddia lanctolata^ PaiaforiaeaUota, 
Oxibaphus aibidus, &c., species which are not found on the prairies of otber 
formation. Besides these plants they are covered with a great nomber of 
species belonging to the prairies in general. 

Between ttiis and the second division of the prairies, viz., of those which 
are fonned on the Carboniferous shales and clay, there is a renoarkable trtosi- 
tion, which unites both divisions, or rather shows their common origin. In the 
western parts of Benton and the northern part of Washington counties some 
flat prairies, formed like those of the second division, and underlaid by shales 
or red clay, have still at their surface some isolated patches of Subcarbonifin^ 
ous cherty limestone, which appear here and tliere, breaking the general hori- 
zontal ity like small mounds. Possibly these low mounds could support the 
vegetation of the trees, and they may have been transformed into prairies by 
the influence of fire, which is a secondary agent of their formation. But tht 
■oil which covers them is exactly of the same nature as the soil of the sur- 
rounding prairies, and as their height is no more tlian two or three feet, tbey 
may have been formed in the same manner and by the agency of water. 

The prairies on the Carboniferous shales are generally flat, surrounded by 
hills, or at least by a higher border, which gives them the appearance of the 
bottom of drained lakes. These prairies are of various extent, and although 
they may overlie difierent kinds of ground or geological formation, in Arkansas 
tliey are generally underlaid by Carboniferous fire-clay or shales. In the 
spring they are covered with water which cannot percolate, and become true 
marshes for a time, and have the vegetation of marshes : the rushes and the 
sedges. This semi-aquatic vegetation gives, according to the nature of the 
underlying strata, either a hard, compact, cold soil, by decomposition of shales 
or clay; or, when mixed with sand, the peaty black soil of the prairies of Illi- 
nois and of the Northern States. In the summer months, these marshy prairies 
become dry by evaporation, and as it happens with tlie prairies of the first sec- 
tion, the alternative of too much water and of dryness in tlie soil prevents the 
growth of trees. 

These prairies are more sterile or rather more difficult to cultivate than those 
of the former section, as we shall have occasion to see when examining the 
counties of Sebastian, Franklin, &c., where this kind of prairie is mostly found. 
A few trees, — the Water Oak, the Pin Oak, the Honey Locust, — grow along 
the creeks which meander in their middle. The soil is, in its natural state, 
mostly covered with tlie great CompositK of the prairies and the hard grasses, 
s]>ecies of Beard-grass and Broom-corn. 

The prairies of the third class are extensively formed in Arkansas on the 
Tertiary or Alluvial land bordering some rivers of the South, especially Red 
River. Our exploration did not extend to that part of the State. It is very 
probable that these prairies have been formed in the same manner and by the 
same agency as those of the other sections. From the catalogue of Mr. Nut- 
tall, who explored these plains, their plants appear somewhat difierent from 
those of the other prairies. They rather bear the character of a W^estem 
Flora, or of the Flora of the plains extending toward Mexico." 

Then the geological nature of the soil, and the general charactenstics 
of the vegetation, the agricultural capabililies, &c., of different districts 
of the State are considered in succession, and lastly, there is a catalogue 
of the plants of Arkansas, as far as known, systematically arranged, their 
Latin names, their English names. Geological station, and natural hab- 
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tat, being given in parallel columns, mth well-chosen remarks upon 
>ropertie8 and uses appended in foot notes. 

The Palseontological part, noting that all the coal-beds of the State 
ippear to belong to the lowest member of the Coal-formations, briefly 
mentions the characteristics of different beds examined, and describes 18 
lew species of plants from their overlying shales, and enumerates 50 
>thers which have been elsewhere found. Leaves of a new supposed 
MagndiOy of a RhammLS^ and of a Quereus, are described and figured 
rem a tertiary deposit. a. o. 

2. Pro/, Heer^s reply to Dr. Newberry on the Age of the Nebraska 
Leaves. — ^The article of Dr. Newberry in this Journal, xxx, p. 273, having 
i few days ago come to my notice, calls for an answer from me, although 
t is with great unwillingness that I enter into controversy. 

The point of dispute is known to be on the plants discovered in Ne- 
>raska. Dr. Newberry had remarked in relation to them (cf. On th$ 
^o-^alUd Trianie rocks of Kansas and Nebraska by Meek and Hayden^ 
'his Journal^ [2], vol. xxvii, p. 33) ; * the species of your fossil plants are 
>robably all new, though generally closely allied to the Cretaceous species 
/ the old tDorld^ and, to prove this, he quotes the following genera : 
Bphenopteris, Abietites, Acer, Fagus, Populas, Oomus, Liriodendron, 
Pyrusf, Alnus, Salix, Magnolia, Credneria and Ettinghausenia. I took 
be liberty of remarking, that according to my views, the two last named 
poera were not correctly defined, and that the rest of the genera, quoted 
>y Dr. Newberry are represented in the Tertiary and not in the Creta- 
leous. On this Dr. Newberry founded his charges, which, though 
inswered already by Mr. Lesquereux, he repeats again. I allow myself 
JO reply to them as follows : 

1. In relation to the Credneria Dr. Newberry seems now to admit, that 
he leaves from Nebraska cannot be assigned to this genus, as he himself 
lays: it may prove a new genus. In fact, all the characteristics of 
i^redneria are wanting in these leaves, (to wit : those fine lateral veins, 
ifhich stand out rectangular, proceeding from l>elow the rigid secondary 
reins.) This very characteristic caused Mr. Stichler to compare them 
with Cocoolabn, whilst the leaves from Nebraska are very similar to 
those of Populus leuce, Rossm. sp. In this comparison I had not only 
Bxamined the drawings of Rossmaessler and Unger, but also fine leaves 
of that species which were sent to me from Bognasco and Sieblos. The 
mar^i^in of these leaves is only sparingly dentate or even entirely toothless, 
and also only slightly wavy or undulate. I cannot agree to Dr. Newberry's 
Ettinghausenia any more tlian in regard to the Credneria. All the leaves 
>f this genus, which are known to me, are serrate or dentate toward the 
apex, the leaf from Nebraska, on the contrary, has its blade divided into 
three lobes, and these have an even margin. This leaf seems to me 
rather to belong to Sassafras, of which genus Massalongo has one species 
presented in beautiful plates (in bis Studii della fiorifossili del Senega- 
fliense). The same species (5. Feretianum Mass.) I have received from 
Uerat, only the lobes in this are much shorter ; of a second species {S. ger- 
mofttca, M.) I have a representation in my work on the flora of Skopau 

Set Beitrdge zur Flora des saclis. BraunkohUn). A comparison of the 
Irawings of the Nebraska leaf (in the Proceedings Acad. K%JL^^«^V^- 
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adelpbia, Dec 1858, p. 223, Fig. 3,) with these Tertiary Saasafnu spedei, 
and also with the Ettinghausenia, will satisfy every one that it is mnch 
more like the former and probably, therefore, is to be assigned to thtt 
genus. In relation to the separation of Ettinghausenia from Crednerit, I 
did not intend to pronounce it in my letter to Mr. Lesquereux as unjnstifid. 
But Mr. Stichler certainly will willingly concede, that with the prewst 
materials it is impossible to establish this genus in a satisfactoiy manner; 
for Mr. Stichler himself has found cause to add the sign of inteno- 
gallon to more than half of the species, mentioned by him among tlw 
Ettitighauscnia. Dr. Newberry's assigning such a deviating form of leaf 
to this genus, proves the correctness of what I have said. Mr. Stichkr 
has characterized excellently and circumscribed more strictly the genoi 
Credneria, and separated from it a number of deviating leaves, whidi 
put us more in mind of Cissus, and has united them under one com- 
mon name (as Mr. Bronn has done already before him). But at present 
it is impossible to characterize in a satisfactory manner this groap of 
leaves, which itself seems to embrace very different elements. Where- 
fore it can justly be said, that this genus has no value whenever it ii 
desired to fix the age of a certain formation, while, on the contrary, the 
several species of it may be of great importance in the decision. Thers- 
fore, I do not think that I have done injustice to Mr. Stichler by my 
having said so much in a letter to a friend, which letter was not intended 
for publication. That Dr. Newberry feels himself called on to appesr 
as the defender of Mr. Stichler amuses me. The thought of offendiof 
Mr. Stichler never entered my mind, having lived for years in habits o^ 
friendly scientific intercourse with him, and holding his works in tlis 
highest esteem. 

2. But if the Credneria and Ettinghausenia are now left out of the 
flora of Nebraska, and if the leaves so interpreted belong rather to the 
Tertiary than to the Creticeous genera, the question may b« put, on whit 
grounds can the assertion of Dr. Newberry be established : that theie 
plants ally themselves closely to the Cretaceous species of the Old World! 
As we remarked above. Dr. Newberry mentions besides Credneria and 
Ettinghausenia, eleven other genera, to the list of which he afterwards 
adds Platan us. These are all, however, well known Tertiary genera and 
several of them bear an important part in the Tertiary flora. Two of 
them (Spkenopteris and Abietites) are not of any imporUince in this discus- 
sion, being present in nearly all the formations and therefore not pecu- 
liar to any one of them ; but this is not the case with the rest of them. 
Dr. Newberry now maintnins, that several of these are contained in the 
work of Stichler (uber die Kreideflora des Hayea Pcdceontograpk'm. 
V, 23), and puts the alternative that either I have not known the work of 
Stichler, and am, therefore, not competent to give an opinion upon it; or 
I have known it, and a severer expression would be justified. To this I 
have to reply, that Mr. Stichler, in the work mentioned, describes only dw 

fenera : Credneria, Ettinghausenia, Weichselia, Pandanus, Pterophyllura, 
)elesserites, and mentions Salicites? fragiU/ormU^ etc., and Juplam 
Humboldtiana ; but in the introduction, (p. 50), he mentions, that Mr. 
Apothecary Hampe gives the following additionnl genera : Chondriteit 
Halymenites, Equisetum^ Pecapteni, Flabellaria, Pinites, Geinitxia, Aim- 
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caritet t Comptonites, Salicites, Populus, AInites, Acer ? and Qucrcitcs. 
Mr. Sticliler, however, says, (p. 50), Ikat most of these vegetable remains 
tieed further examination, which was not possible, until more perfect 
^Mcimens were on hand, and he enumerates expressly certain insvffi- 
cientljf determined genera : viz. Comptonites, Salicites, Populus and AI- 
nites. Mr. Stichler, tlierefore, does not enter into those at all, although 
his vork treats on the very flora of this locality, and this evidently 
only for want of material for a description in any way adequate. These 
are precisely the genera to which Dr. Newberry refers, and for which 
he reproaches roe, as either not having taken notice of, or else of willingly 
ignoring thena. I confess freely, that iu my opinion it is not possihlo 
to build such important conclusions on such uncertain data, and that 
it were better to lay them aside until a somewhat more correct solution 
is possible. But if, for argument's sake, we should accept these defi- 
nitions of Mr. Hampe, based upon incomplete materials and pronounced 
unsatisfactory by Mr. Stichler himself. Dr. Newberr}''s position is not 
thereby bettered, as that list contains only two of the genera mentioned 
by him, Populus and Acer, and this last one, Stichler himself designates 
immediately afterwards as Acerites ? That Acerites is not the same as 
Acer, AInites not Alnus, and Salicites not Salix, it is surely not necessary 
to argue any further at present. They designate only similar forms of 
leaves, which, however, are so incompletely preserved, that a stricter defi- 
nition could not be formed, as Mr. Stichler himself shows, that Salicrites fra- 
giliformis is not a proper Salix, but is better to be designated ns Phyllites. 
It is true, Messrs. Goeppert, Reuss and Dunker mention saliciforni leaves 
in the Cretaceous formation, but in none of all the now known species 
are the veins sufficiently preserved to enable us to recognize in them the 
characteristics of the Salix : the definitions, therefore, have to remam yet 
unsettled.* 

Mr. Ettinghausen is of the same opinion ; (cf. iiber die Proieaceen der 
Vorwelt, S. 8), according to him Salicites angustus Reuss belongs to 
Orevillea, Comptonites antiquus Nils., however, to Dryandra, Thus 
stands the matter in relation to those genera, which, according to Dr. 
Newberry, Nebraska has in common with the Cretaceous formation. Six 
of Dr. Newberry's genera, however, (Fngus. Cornus, Lirio<lendron, Pyrus, 
Magnolia and Platanus), are not mentioned at all, either by Mr. Stichler, 
or in any work on the Cretaceous flora. Therefore, 1 Ho ii(»t feel that I 
deserve the reproaches of Dr. Newberry, while at the same time I consider 
myself justified in declaring again, on the present ooc^ision, thnt tlio very 
ffenera mentioned by Dr. Newberry himself arirue in favor of the Tertiary 
flora and not of the Cretaceous, and that, ooiiseqiiently, his assertion, that 
the Flora of Nebraska is closely allien] with the (3retaceous of P^urope, is 
not supported by the evidence. It is entirely incomprehensible to me, 

* The Salicites Hartigi Duok., cannot belong to Salix: not only are the shortened 
lateral Teini different, but aUo the termiimtions of the Kocondary veins. In Salix 
they form arches, not reaching the margin, while in the^e Salicites (at least in the 
drawing), they reach the margin. Salicitet Potieldianut Goep., ( Nov. Act. Acad. Loep. 
zix. t. 47 ; fig. 18), Mr. Gceppert himself considers as very dubious. lo this species 
occur also those shortened lateral veins characteristic of tlie willows. Carpinites 
arenaeeus Op, (1. c Taf. 47, fig. 19. 20) cannot be compared with Carpinus; the 
Meoodarj veins tsrmiDate in wrchsa. 
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how he can say " the fossil flora of Blankenburg it indeed strildngiy lib 
that of our lOwer Cretaceous strata," (this Journal, [2], xxix, p. 211),— 
a flora so wholly different from the present European and Americn, 
while living representatives still occur in America of nearly all of the 
DOW known genera of the flora of Nebraska. 

3. If the relations of the strata and the fossil remains of aoiroals mako 
it indubitable tliat the fossiliferous sandstone in Nebraska and Kansas 
belongs lo the Cretaceous formation, it follows of course, that these 
plants have to be assigned to the Cretaceous flora. In this case the inte^ 
esting fact would present itself, tliat the Cretaceous flora of Anierict 
differs entirely from that of Europe, and is more closely related to that 
of the middle Tertiary. The Coal flora of America corresponds in many 
of its most important types with that of Europe, as shown by the excel- 
lent works of Mr. Lesquereux, likewise the flora of the Keuper, as we 
learn from the distinguished labors on these plants by E. Emmons; flI^ 
ther, the Miocene flora of Vancouver shows the most striking relation- 
ship with the Miocene flora of Europe ; the Cretaceous flora, therefore, 
would form a remarkable exception. We must^ of course, not forget, that 
the Ci*etaceous flora of Europe has not been as yet extensively examined, 
and that many new fonns will doubtless yet come to light The 
Tertiary flora shows such an abundance of Dicotyledons, that in all pro- 
bability many more of its typical genera than are known at pres^ 
ent have their original forms in the Cretaceous epoch, among them, pe^ 
haps, some of those which came to our knowledge from Kansas and Ne- 
braska. It is, however, worthy of notice, that the Eocene flora of Europe, 
(i. e., that of Monte Bolca, of the Isle of Wight, of St, Zacharie in 
Provence, and of Skopaii), does not contain those genera mentioned by 
l)r. Newberry (wiih the exception of Acer), and that they do not make 
their appearance in Europe before the lower Miocene epo<:h, while, on 
the other hand, they are entirely missing in Aix, the richest spot for 
Cretaceous plants known, although the sands and clays of Aix iK^long 
to the upper Cretaceous formation {Turonienne)\ wherefore we must 
suppose here a nearer approach to the Tertiary flora, than in the lowest 
Cretaceous, to which the formation of Nebraska is said to belong. The 
materials before us enable us to assert, that the Cretaceous flora of Europe 
has an entirely different character from that of Nebraska, and I will tij 
to prove this more satisfactorily. 

We have in the Cretaceous flora of Europe, numerous and mostly pe- 
culiar Fihces, <lilfering in type from the present European forms. AVe 
notice among them beautiful GIeicheniace?e, (one genuine Gleichenia), aD<i 
largft Danaeaceae, among which the superb W^eichselia reminds us of Ano- 
mopteris of the varigated sandstone, and which, with several more ei- 
tinct genera, (Moriconia, Benizia, Bonaventura, Manheimia, etc), gives the 
Cretaceous forms a peculiar feature. Among Monocotyledons we meet 
Palms, Pandancaj and Scitamenese, (Cannophyllites) ; among the Gymno- 
eperm^e also a considerable number which remind us of tlie Cycadec of 
the Jurassic flora, (Cycadites, Pterophyllum, Pterozamitea, Microsmiis 
and Zamiostrobus), and numerous peculiar Coniferse, of which the ffepos 
Cycadopsis, {Geonitzia), related to Sequoia, has spread very largely. With 
Xhis, and with those forms which are closely allied to the Indio-Auatnliso 
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DaraarsB, Cunninghamiss and Arancaris, are mixed (according to cpisto* 
latory commiinicationa from Dr. Debeg), several most peculiar exlinct 
genera ; the Dicotyledons, which, as is well known, appear first in the Cre- 
taceous formation, present themselves in the lower chalk only in few, 
(namely in Oredneria and Ettinghansenia), but in the chalk of Aiz, in 
numerous species. According to the communications from Dr. Debeg, 
to whom we owe an excellent work on these plants, (cf. die urwelilichen 
Thailophyten und Acrobryen^ Denkschri/ien der Wiener- Academie^ xvi, 
and xvii), ho has discovered in Aix about 200 species of Dicotyledons. 
Among them are prominent the Proteacece, (60-70 species), Grevillea, 
Hakea, "Banksia, Persoonia, and some other Dryandreae, appearing among 
them ; but also the Myrtacese, are pretty numerously presented, (Eugenise, 
Eucalypti, and Leucospermum), whereas the Leguminosffi are entirely 
wanting. Among the Amentace® appear the genera Ficus and Quercus, 
and of the Juglandese Goeppert has already made known the fruit of a 
walnut-tree. But those leaves also described by Dunken as Oytisus [Cre- 
taceona] belong in my opinion to Juglans and Carya.* This flora of 
Aix shows, therefore, a decided Indio-Australian character, and ap- 
proaches thereby the Eocene flora, while that of the older Chalk formation 
is foreshadowing the transition to that of the Jura. How different the flora 
of Nebraska appears, having all the now known genera in common with 
the Miocene flora, and all the dicotyledoneous generic types met in Amer- 
ica at the present time ! If it really belongs to the oldest Chalk forma- 
tion, the flora of that epoch would closely ally itself to the present flora of 
America, and there had (judging by the small amount of materials) siuce 
that time not occurred any new arrangement which had materially 
changed the genera, while this was the case in Europe in a high degree. 
Many peculiar forms join the older Jurnssian types in the lower Chalk, and 
\)w Dicotyledons appear mostly in now extinct genera; after this the flora 
assumes more and more the Indio-Australian character, whicli continues 
tlir(»ugh the Pliocene flora to the commencement of the Miocene; then 
the Indio-Australian types retreat by degrees into the background, making 
room for the American, this prevailing to the end of the Miocene ej)och, 
and, in single species, reaching into the Pliocene, while in the Quaternary 
epoch the AsSiatic types make their appearance, with the present creation, 
predetermining the character of the vegetation. No doubt it is possible, 
that the American flora has assumed from the Cretaceous perio<l an en- 
tirely different development from that of Europe ; but ere we accept such 
a remarkable phenomenon as a fact, we had rather wait for further exam- 
inations of the localities where the Nebraska leaves are found. I must 
confess that I cannot suppress my doubts about the correctness of the 
classification of them, and I appeal to the experience we have had in 
Europe. How easily accessible are our Alps in comparison to the parts 
of America in question, and how long a time did it take, before we were 
correctly informed on the relations of the strata of the most important 
formations ; and how much are we in the dark yet about some parts of 
those very mountains! It is now generally admitted, that with us older 
formations are resting on Tertiary for an extent of over 36 miles. ^^ There 

* They cftooot belong to Oytisus, because the secondary veins project too mnch; 
they have, however, the character of wahiut-leaves. 
Am. Jous. 8ci.— SxcoiiD Siriss, Vol. XXXI, Na 03.— Mat, 1861. 
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exists," says Studer, {Oeologie der Schtoetz, ii, f. 4), " in tbis monntiin 
group of several squnre leagues, the wonderful arrangement^ that Flyseh 
and Nummulite-Aandstones, which we have learnt to recognize as the last 
sedimeitt-formation in the system of the Alps, here appear in the founda- 
tion of the Verrunaco, of the Jura and of the Chalk-formation, not otbe^ 
wise as wo are used to see gneiss and miea-slate in other parts of the Alps 
or in the pAlseo7x>ic formations in other mountain systems." If Dr. New- 
berry could visit the Gl&misch, (Canton Glarus), on the eastern slopes of 
which true Jurassic to a great extent lies over nummiilitic chalk in a 
nearly horizontal position, he, perhaps, also would find, that, without the 
shadow of a doubt, one must believe the Nummulitic-clialk older than 
the Jura. 

I cannot close this note without expressing my deep regret for having 
been obliged thus publicly to defend myself against Dr. Newberry. There 
are so few men engaged in the study of fossil plants, and the field is to 
immensely extensive, that it would be better to devote our time to this 
work, and not to useless disputes. I have, however, not sought this dis- 
cussion, and only entered into it compulsorily ; and I hope that in futnrs 
I mny meet Dr. Newberry, who has already rendered to science snch 
important services, on more pleasant grounds. Oswald Hesr. 

Zurich, Dec. 15, 1860. 

3. Oa the causes which gave rise to the generally eUmgated farm <ad 
parallel arrangement of the pebbles in the Nevfport Conglomerate; by 
Prof. William B. Rogers (from Proc. Boston Sci. Nat History). — Refer- 
ring to the characters of the conglomerate as presented at Purgatory and 
otlior places in the vicinity of Newport and indeed generally tiiroughont 
its outcrops, Prof. Rogers commented on the hypothesis by which it had 
lately been proposed to explain the elongated form and parallel arrange- 
ment of the pebbles in the massive strata of the rock, lie describtd the 
Bteep aj}d ulUarnating dips of these thick beds of conglomerate at and 
near Purgatory, as made apparent by the occasional layers of interposed 
sandstone, and pointed out the general parallelism there and elsewhere of 
the flat side's of the pebbles to the planes of deposition as well as the pre- 
vailing uniformity of direction of their larger axes. 

He urged that such an arrangement of the pebbles corresponds pre- 
cisely with the effects of wave and current action on water-worn and pa^ 
tially water borne fragments during their accumulation. The large pro- 
portion of pebbles of elongated shape met with in these beds wa-<, be 
considered, the natural consequence of the mode of disintegration of the 
original inetamorphic rocks from which the pebbles were derived. Such 
rocks, in virtue of sharply intersecting joints and cleavage planes are prone 
in many localities to break up in long irregular somewhat rhombic figures 
which by the wearing action of streams and tides are easily converted 
into oblong pebbles like those of the Newport conglomerate. Examples 
of this mode of disintegration are common in the more altered belts of 
the Appalachian region, especially among the silicious and argillaceous 
slates along the southeastern border, and may be seen at various points 
Among the similar altered rocks of New England. 

To the hypothesis of Prof. Hitchcock (see Prof. H.'s paper in this Na) 
iixmX these dougated pebbles owe their peculiar shape and position to tbe 
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action of powerful preaenre upon the strata while the pebblet were in a 
soft condition from intense heat or other causes, Prof. Kogers urged the 
following objections : 

1st The eifect of pressure upon a plastic solid, as shown by Sorbj and 
TyndaU b in all cases to developo more and more distinct cleavage planes 
throufirhout the mass, these planes being uniformly at right angles to the 
direction of the pressing force. Such an action applied on a large scale 
to the strata of conglomerate must therefore have had the effect not only 
of flattening the plastic pebbles in a uniform direction, but of developing 
a cleavage or lamination in them all, parallel to their flat sections <is they 
lie in tlie mass. But this is so far from being the fact that we find the 
cleavage planes of different pebbles running in wholly different directions, 
sometimes across, sometimes parallel, and sometimes oblique to the gen- 
eral bedding, just as might be expected from the preservation of the 
original cleavage-strncture of the rock from which they were derived. 

2d. Such a moulding of the pebbles by pressure would either enor- 
mously distort or entirely obliterate any fossil forms or impressions which 
may have existed upon or within the pebbles at the time of their depos- 
ite. But an inspection of the Lingulae from the Taunton River conglom- 
erate and of a similar fossil found subsequently by Mr. Easton in the con- 
glomerate of Newport shows that no such violence could possibly have 
operated on the mass. 

Sd. While in the localities referred to the majority of the pebbles have 
the oblong shape and parallel arrangement above described, there are 
many scattered through the mass, which are either nearly round or have 
Uieir longer dimensions more or less transverse or even perpendicular to 
the general direction. As these could not have escaped the enormous, 
all-pervading, softening action and pressure which the hypothesis assumes, 
their presence in these discordant conditions seems of itself a sufficient 
refutation of the theory. 

In regard to the curved form and close adaptation observed in some of 
the pebbles, Prof. Rogers thought that accidental peculiarities of shape in 
the original fragment and the effects of attrition and the close packing of 
the accumulated deposit furnished an adequate explanation both of the 
bent form sometimes met with and the accurate fitting of tlie contiguous 
pebble to the concave surface. 

As an example of the formation of flattened pebbles by the action of 
the shore waves, Prof. Rogers referred to the paving stones of slaty trap 
recently imported from Newfoundland, which are remarkable for their 
very uniform circular outline, their smooth, slightly convex faces and a 
thickness rarely exceeding one-third of their breadth. If we snppose a 
great mass of these, as they lie piled along the shore with their broad 
sides horizontal, to be hereafler cemented together as a stratum of con* 
glomerate rock, would not the argument founded on their shape and 
position be even stronger than in the ciise of the Newport conglomerate ? 
Yet nothing is more certain than that they owe their shape and arrange- 
ment to the peculiar movement and attrition to which they have been 
subjected by the action of the waves. 

Thus as regards the Newport rocks and most other conglomerates 
which had fallen under his notice, Prof. Rogers saw no difficulty in refer- 
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ring the form and arratigeraent of the pebbles to the fttmiliar agendei 
indicated. He does not however doubt that in some highly roetamorphie 
districU*, conglomerate rocks are to be found which have siiatained great 
internal changes through the effects of heat, chemical action and vioknt 
pressure. Such he has long thought must have been the conditions in 
•ome parts of the Blue Ridge and South Mountain chain in the Middle 
States, and such perhaps were the influences which operated on tlie 
Gneissoid congloraerates of the Green mountains, to which Pro£ Hitch- 
cock has referred in his recent communication to the Society. 

MiyXRALOOT. — 

4. Note on Chloritoid from Canada; by T. Stebrt Hunt, F.ItS.— 
Among the crystalline Palajozoic schists of the Notre Dame Mts., which 
are the Canadian prolongation of the Green Mts., of Vermont, is a rock 
characterized by the presence of a mineral which has been designated 
in the Reports of the Survey by the name of phyllite„from the suppo- 
sition of Its identity with a similar mineral from Maa8achusett^ de- 
scribed, named and analyzed by Thompson. The mineral in question is 
abundant in a fine grained grayish wrinWed micaceous schist from Brome 
and in larger specimens from Leeds ; where it occurs in a similar rock 
which is pearl gray in color, passing into greenish gray, and contains a 
large proportion of quartz with a mineral talcose in aspect, bnt alumin- 
ous in composition, and apparently micaceous. Similar micaceoos schists 
containing the mineral in question may be traced in the continuation of 
the Notre Dame Mts., as far as Grasp6. In the rock of Leeds the phyl- 
lite occurs in small lamellar masses rarely more than one-fonrth of an 
inch broad and one-eighth of an inch thick. In some specimens it forms 
spherical agojregations half an inch or more in diameter composed of ra- 
aiating lamellae and sometimes making up one-half the volume of the 
rock. In most localities however the masses are smaller and less abun- 
dant. The mineral has a perfect cleavage in one direction and two less 
distinct transverse cleavages, * the lamell'C are often curved and are not 
easily separable. Hardness 0*0, density 3*513, color dark greenish-gray 
to black ; brilliant black on the surfaces of perfect cleavage which have 
a vitreous lustre ; the cross-fracture is granular and exhibits a feeble 
waxy lustre. The streak and powder are greenish gray. The mineral 
resembles somewhat a dark colored variety of hypersthene.' The analy- 
sis of a carefully selected specimen from Leeds gave as follows :* 

Silica, 26-30 

Alumina, 37'10 

Protoxyd of iron, 25*92 

Protoxyd of manganese, - - - . -93 

Magnesia, ------- 3-66 

Water, 6-10 

100-01 

This analysis shows the mineral to be chloritoid, with which its ^>e- 

cific gravity and other characters agree. It is the harytophylUU of 

Breithaupt, the masonite of Jackson and the nsmondine of Delesse. All 

«f these minerals occur in argillaceous, micaceous or chloritic alines and 

* R«port of 0«oL Survey of Oaoada, 1858, p. 104. 
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having a hardness of 6"0 — 6*0, and a density of 8'45 — 8f-57, have been 
united with chloritoid, with which they agree in composition. (Dana, 
Mineralogy^ ii, 298). 

The phyllite of Thompson according to the analysis of that chemist 
contains a larger amount of silica than chloritoid together with more 
manganese, and 6*80 p. c. of potash, but having had occasion to repeat 
several analyses of this chemist, I have found that his determinations of 
alkalies are entirely erroneous. Thus in the case of raphyllite a tremo- 
lite containing only traces of alkalies he indicated more than ten per 
cent of potash and in his retinalite, a pure serpentine, nearly nineteen 
per cent of soda.* In both cases the error was at the expense of the 
magnesia of the mineral The substance examined by Thompson has 
not so far as I know been examined or identified by American mineralo- 
gista, but in the minerological cabinet of the Laval University at Que- 
bec, is a specimen from the collection of the late Mr. Heuland ; said to 
be phyllite from Massachusetts, which is evidently chloritoid, and can- 
not be distinguished from the specimens of that mineral just described ; 
the rock is also apparently identical. 

The ottrelite of Haiiy, to which Dana has referred the phyllite of 
Thompson, occurs in an argillaceous slate in Belgium, and in a specimen 
before me cannot be distinguished from the phyllite from Massachusetts 
or the chloritoid of Canada. This mineral has however been analyzed 
by Damour, whose name is a guarantee for accuracy, and differs from 
chloritoid in containing a considerable excess of silica, which might pos- 
sibly be derived from the gangue. The specific gravity which Damour 
has assigned to ottrelite is 4*4 — which is so extraordinary for a mineral 
of that composition that we are led to suspect some error probably of 
the press or pen. The question of the identity of ottrelite with chlori- 
toid is one which requires farther examination. Meanwhile the latter 
mineral assumes some importance to the lithologist as characterizing over 
wide areas considerable masses of schists, which we have elsewhere de- 
scribed as chloritoid slate. 

ni. BOTANY. 

1. Journal of the Proceedings of the LinnoNin Society ; Botany, No. 
18 (1860), contains, (I.) Notes on Temetrcemiaceo!, by George Bentham, 
V.P.L.S. A critical survey of the order (for which wo could liave wished 
that the name CamelliacecB were adopted), in which Mr. Bentham re- 
tains the SauravjecBj and to this refers Stachyurut^ very properly re- 
ducing Draytonia to Sauravja ; also the Oordiniece or proper Camel' 
liacea, and the Bonnetiece^ to which he joins the genus Marila; and 
finally he makes of the Afarcgraviacece another tribe of the same order. 
The known species of Cairapa are described in a note, with several other 
new plants of Spruce's collection. 

(2.) Mr. Crocker, a foreman in Kew Gardens describes the curious ger- 
mination of Streptocarpui polyanthus and a few other Cyrtandrecs of 
similar peculiarities. In the adult state, the plant above mentioned has 
only one lea^ — ^a radical one — and this, as Mr. Crocker shows, is one of 
the ooiyledona, which from a microscopical size expands in germination 

* Report of QeoL Surrey of Canada, I860, p. 40. 
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and at length becomes aboat a foot long, the flowerstalks springing from 
its sinus. The two cotyle<lons grow equally for the first few dajrs, butons 
of them is M>on arre>&ted while the other grrows on in this remarkable msD- 
ner. S, Rexii anil S, hifiorns show this remarkable peculiarity, but alio 
(Icvelopo a plumule of two or three smaller leaves. 

(3.) The Notes on Anonaceof, by George Bcntham, indicate the prin- 
ciplc:^ adopted in the forthcoming revision of this order for the new 
Genera Plantarum, and chnracterizes several new species. The rather 
numcrnuA instances in which tlie petals arc imbricated in natiTation, as in 
Maynoliaceix^ are mentioned, and the aestivation is (perhapa rather too 
much) used in the division into tribes. 

(4.) Botanical Memoranda ^ by George Bentham. In thia short paper 
Mr. Bentham discusses several topics with his well-known ability and good 
sense. We must demur to his conclusion thai the so-called inToIacre of 
Anemone answers to a single amplexical divided leaf, and would refer to 
the involucels of two opposite leaves in A, VirginiaTui and A. Pemu^ 
vanica m proof of the contrary ; nor can we regard the change from al- 
ternate to opposite or verticillate leaves as so anomalous or ao unusual it 
in iuielf to give likelihood to the new hypothesis. The more elaborats 
ensuing note on the stigmas of Papavaracem is cl^r and admirable. 

(5.) On Fisiicalyx^ a new genus of Dalberpieee (No. 2223 of Fendki'i 
Venezuelan collection), by Uio same author. 

(6.) Account of the plants collected by Dr. Walker in Greenland and 
Arctic America during the expedition of Sir Francis M^Cliutock in ths 
Yacht * Fox; by Dr. J. D. Hooker. 

(7.) Hepaticm India Orienialiif, by Mr. Mitten ; commenced. 

Supplement to vol. v.; Botany^ 1860, contains the Florida Adenensii, 
by Ur, Thomas Anderson, a botanist of excellent promise; 43 p^ges, 
with 6 plates. Ninety-four species compose the known phasnogainoos 
flora of this arid little peninsula of Aden, belonging to 70 genera and 41 
natural orders. Most of these 8|>ecres are scarce in individuals, only afev 
of the more arid forms predominating; nil are more or less peculiar in 
tlieir habit, and destitute of a bright green color; nearly all are glaucona, 
whitened, or hoary, many are fleshy, and 16 bear sharp thorns. "All 
the species have to strive against conditions tending to the entire extinc- 
tion of vegetable life ;^^ and '^ the flora appears to be a collection of des- 
ert species, selected from widely different natural orders and genera, and 
all alike contending with the excessive heat and drought" ^ In so dry a 
climate. Ferns and other Cryptogamia except Lichenes, are quite un- 
known." A. o. 

Review.— 

2. Life on the Earth, its Origin and Succession ; by Johk PaiLLiPS, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., late President of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford. Cambridge and 
London, Macmillan A Co., 1860, pp. 224, 12mo. — A book witli this tak- 
ing title, espei:ially in these days, is sure of a prompt and wide circula- 
tion, — ^all the more so when the author is an Oxford Profesaor, and a Rede 
Lecturer at the sister University. The subject and the author her« com- 
mand attention and respect, and excite a high degree of expectation. Ws 
imagine that those readers who take thia volume for what it really is, rix. 
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An mnplifieatioff of " tlie Rede Leetare,** ddirered in the year 1 860, be- 
fore the University of Cambridge, and as a popular exposition, by an able 
geologist, of an interei^ting scientific topic — will not bti disappointed. 

Ob tlie otiier hand, those who take it, — as the title-page miglit lead 
them to do-— either for an original specniation upon the Origin and Suc- 
cession of Life on the Earth, or for a serious and sustained criticism of the 
pArticular hypothesis which Mr. Darwin has recently propounded, will 
IiArdly have their expectations satisfied. Yet, along with a large amount 
of very good elementary exposition, some cx>nsidcrations are adduced, and 
some points are made, which are extremely noteworthy, and which show 
how well Professor Phillips could have discussed the whole subject, at 
least in its geological bearings, if he had seriously undertaken it. 

The best point, as it strikes us, which Professor Phillips makes against 
Darwin is drawn from a comparison of fresh -water with marine Mollusca, 
— the latter of numerous and widely diversified types, and of great change 
on the whole from age to age; the former of comparative!y few types. 
And much alike all over the world and tliroughout geological time as far 
back as they can be traced. 

"If, in either of these cases, the Unionidse, the Pahidinadee, the Lira- 
nsadae, Planorbes, Physae, <kc., the modern forms are derived from the an- 
cient, we have the full measure of the whole variation, — the differentials 
of change are all integrated by time, and we behold the sum — how lit- 
tle ! But if not so, if the modem and ancient species have sprung from 
different branches of a stem still older than either, how much stronger, 
if possible, is this decisive testimony against the doctrine of indefinite 
change through time and circumstance ! Circumstances have varied, ages 
have passed away, and yet every generic group exhibits at every step the 
Aame essential characters, and many of the little peculiarities, such as ero- 
ded beaks, plications on the suiface, reflexions of the lip, cari nations of 
the whorls, which cannot be consistent with accumulated tendencies to 
change, (p. 113). *^The discovery of n land-shell allied to if not identi- 
cal with Pupa, in the interior of a fossil tree (Sigillaria) in the coal-for- 
mation of Nova Scotia,'* (p. 116), is an analogous case. 

To enforce the argument we need the statement, — which we wonder 
Prof. Phillips has not adduced, and which we suppose may be safely ven. 
tured upon, — that fiuviatile and terrestrial conditions must all along have 
been more variant and diverse, and therefore more favorable to the educ- 
tion and natural selection of variations according to the hypothesis, than 
marine. Yet while, under the comparatively uniform conditions of the 
latter, every thing * doth suffer a sea-chango into something rich and 
strange,'* the freshwater and terrestrial genera remain almost unaltered. 
Put in this form, the objection appears to us a formidable one, which wo 
should not know how to answer. Yet, on the whole, there is, as there 
should be on the theory, a far greater diversity on land than in salt water. 
The common form of similar objections misapprehends the ihec ry, by as- 
suming that actual variability is something constant and equable — a uni- 
form and measurable force acting always and upon entire species — so that 
so much time should bring to pass so much change ; or else, that the ex- 
ternal conditions really produce the variation ; — while, also, that cam" 
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flex which is condensed and rather boldly personified by Ike term Nito- 
ral Selection is no l>etter comprehended by naany naturaliaU than is Um 
Maltliusian theory by many political economists. 

In view of the fact that a large numher of existing apeciea appear (bj 
the evidence of their remainn) to have existed from near the beginning ii 
tlio pleiHtoci*nc or quaternary epoch, and that the differenoe between tlie 
fauna of that period and the present consists merely io the cztiiictioii of 
a number of species, Mr. Pictet convincingly argues that the actnai geo- 
logical epo<*h, the present creation, began at Uie close of the tertiary. 
Professor Phillips would seem to go fartlier; for, io view of the smiilar, 
though less universal identifications by which **the tertiary aeries is link* 
ed in easy harmony with the actual period,^ be concludes that; **Tbs 
present age is in fact a part of tlie great cienozoic periody** (pi 160, 170), 
under which term, as the preface informs us, be ** comprehends not oohf 
the eocene, miocene, and pleiocene of Lyell, but the whole senes of su- 
pra cretaceous deposits.'' Looking then at ^ examples of parallel hnsA 
of Mammalia now living with some of the tertiary quadrupeds once deni- 
zens of the same regions, or regions formerly connected by land," or where, 
^ without this close afBnity, a considerable resemblance is found between 
special tribes now living and others fossil in the same region," as in a 
part of America ** among the Edentata, which though not quite confined 
to that region, are more plentiful there than elsewhere, and are sucoesson 
of fossil races also found almost exclusively in that country ;" noting sko 
that the marsupial mammals of Australia had marsupial predecessofs^ ear 
author continues: — 

"The peculiarity indeed is of far earlier origin ; for it occurs in the 
eocene deposits of the b;isin of Paris, in the lacustrine depot^its over the 
upper oolite ni Stoncsfield, and probably in the Trias of Wurteroberg. 
In respect of the Stonesfield fossils, this is not the only evidence presented 
by that curious deposit of similarity of mezozoic life in -the north and 
csenozoic life in the antipodal region of the south. It extends to other 
groups, both of the land and sea, and almost justifies the notion of some 
affiiilLy even in the systems of life. For just as at Stonesfield, so in Aus- 
tralia, small insectivorous marsupial mammals are associated with Cycs- 
daceous plants and Ferns ; as now in tlie seas surrounding Australia, Tere- 
bralula and Rbynchonellfl, Trigonia and Cucullsea, consort with Turtles 
and the Ci'straciont Sharks, near reefs of coral, and rivers tenanted bj 
Gavialian Crocodiles, so at Stonesfield in the older time, similar animals 
in similar combination. 

" What does this teach us? Are we looking upon two partially simi- 
lar, but really separate creations suited to partially similar conditions in 
very different periods of time? Or is the life-system of the modern Aos- 
traiian land and sea truly derived in some of its components by descent 
with modification from the older periods of the world, and preserved to 
this our day, notwithstanding displacement over half the circumference 
of the globe, aud all the vicissitudes of an immensity of time?'' (p. 171, 
172). ^ 

The author proceeds to answer these questions in the following passa- 
ges in which his volume culminates : 
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Whoever has the courage to adopt the latter view must accept with 
be obvious inference, that, in all the countless ages which have rolled 
ly since the branches [?] of Zamia were blown into the lagoon at 
nesfield, the amount of organic change has been small in each group 
plants and animals ; that a similar amount of change affected the un- 
) inhabitants of land and sea ; that Mollusca and Sharks, and Turtles 
I Crocodiles, have all been modified by differences of a small descrip- 
1 in passing from Oolitic to modern tiroes, while not only hosts of Am- 
nites and Selemnites have perished in the experiment, but many new 
ns, as Oliva, Mitra, Triton, Struthiolaria, unknown in the earlier period, 
^e come into view in the latter. But let it be adopted. What follows f 
ase small differences then, accomplished in all that prodigious range of 
peed time, under all that variety of physical changes and removals, 
se are all the mutations which have been possible under the constant 
dency of hereditary descent to perpetuate similar forms with modifica- 
a. 

* One of these genera, that of Trigonia, is known to be in the fossil 
te rich in species. Supposing them all to have come from one original 
Mcal form, the differences which they show in strata of the same sys- 
1, deposited within the same grand period, and under much similarity 
conditions, argue a facility in giving variations : let this operation be 
>posed to be continued in the interval between the epoch of Stonesfield 
d that of Australia, and the effects summed by natural selection, the 
ult is the modem Trigonia^ scarcely differing more in appearance from 
3 fossil species than they differ one from another. But, if not so deri- > 
i by continual descent, but sprung from separate contemporaneous 
inches of one stem of life, how should it happen that plants and quad- 
peds on land and mollusks in the sea, should in each of these two cases 
ss with equal advance along the streams of change, moving in one case 

fast, in the other so slow ? But if the branches sprang at different 
les and led to these similar results, would this double origin in time, 
' several similar forms in similar associations, fit with the hypothesis of 
ntinual development?*' 

This is neatly put. But it seems to be founded on the supposition that 
riation in descent is somehow caused by time and change, and goes on 

something like equal increments in equal times ; whereas, the cause of 
riation is wholly occult, — the fact is, that some forms remain long inva- 
ible or slightly variable under the same conditions in which others vary 
tely. If Mr. Darwin's theory is bound to explain variation, or to assign 
reason for one species varying when another does not, then it utterly 
la, for it can do no such thing. K, however, it does not undertake to 
count for the diversity of species except by regarding them as varieties 

earlier origin and wider divergence, — leaving the reason why the pro- 
iiy is sometimes unlike the parent in one or more particulars as much 
lexplained as why it is usually like it, but showing how the struggle for 
a ensures the extinction of crowds of intermediate forms, and now the 
ml ting natural selection may lead certain surviving races farther along 
e lines of favorable variation, — ^then it avoids the force of many of the 
iticisms which have been directed against it 
\M, JouB. Soj.— Second Sxbdbs, Vol. XXXI, No. 96.— Mat, 1861. 
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The crideisms from which, however, k is least able to escape are those 
which call for lacking; intermediate forms between tribes, mmilies, and 
other great gproups, or for some evidence that they ever existed. Here 
Prof. Phillips as a geologist feels his advantage and urges his point more 
aptly than some other critics have done. 

^ The explanation offered in the hypothesis of Mr. Darwin is, that the 
groups of life which appear to be and really are distinct, in the Oambro- 
Silurian rocks are not aboriginal forms, but derived from progenitorBof fiv 
earlier date, belonging to few types or to one, the original form, and the 
transition forms being known to us. Now they are not unknown to us by 
any impossibility of being preserved, for the strata of the Oambro-Silarisa 
series are of a kind in which organic remains of great delicacy are often 

E reserved, and indeed such are preserved in these very strata ; and by the 
y pothesis the life-structures which are lost must have only gradually dif- 
fered in their nature from those which are preserved. It foUowi, therefore, 
that the earlier-living progenitors of the Cambro-Silurian series not only 
lived long before, but must have lived somewhere else. But as in all the 
known examples of this series of strata, wherever found, we have every- 
where animals of the same general type, and nowhere the traces of the 
earlier progenitors, it is clear that everywhere we are required by the hy- 
pothesis to look somewhere else; — which may fairly be interpreted to 
signify that the hypothesis everywhere fails in the first and most important 
step. How is it conceivable that the second stage should be eveiy where 
preserved, but the first nowhere T (p. 214, 215.) 
So, also, of what follows : 

^ Are wo sure that varieties which are given by nature in suooesiive 
geaerations can be summed up in one direction by the variable preponde- 
rant of a number of concomitant variable conditiont of life ? Can we 
remove * natural selection' from the large synonomy of * chance ' except 
by giving to one of the variable conditions of which it is the sum, direc- 
tion, definite value, or etfect. Is it not the one acknowledged possession 
of every species, au inherent tendency to propagate its like i Would not 
the etfect of this one constant among any number of variables without 
law be to preserve the characters ot the species forever f But what, 
we ask, is this inherent tendency of the species to propagate its like but 
the summing up in one direction of the tendency of each generation of 
individuals to propagate its like? Is not the occasional ap]>eanince of so 
otfspriug unlike the progenitor as much a natural fact as the contrary \ 
And does not each initial variety, once originated, also have an inherent 
tendency to propagate its particular like, which, when it prevails for some 
generations, fixes a new -** constant *' which would equally tend ^ to pre- 
serve the characters of the * variety ' forever ?" 

"And," continues our author, *'if * natural selection' were regarded as 
giving direction to these variables, in combination with that constant ten- 
dency, what would be the final result but that which has always been 
recognized, viz: a species varying within limits which are to be sought 
out by experience. But finally, if natural selection be thus gifted with 
the power of continually acting for the good of its subject, encouraging 
it, or rather compelling it to continual advancement, — how is this beneti- 
«ient personification to be separated from an ever-watchful providcnoe,— 
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which once brought into view sheds a new light over the whole picture of 
causes and effects?" (p. 215, 216). 

We answer, nohow, except by indicating to some extent the mode^^or 
way in which this Providence may operate. 

The more we can recognize or clearly conceive the mode, the better ; 
but, whether wo can express the results of observation in the form of 
general laws or not, we are equally convinced that " what would be re- 

farded as remarkable inventions if they were due to human minds and 
ands,'' " cannot be removed from the list of intelligent adaptations be- 
cause Uiey are frequent in nature, and are of higher perfection and greater 
beauty than any work of man;** and that **no one will ever be [or 
rather, reasonably can be] satisfied with laws which had no Author, 
works which had no Maker, co-ordinations which had no Designer." 

And our author does simple justice to Lamarck in giving him the ben- 
efit of his own averment that ^* by Nature we are to understand a certain 
order of causes and effects constituted by the will of the Supreme Author 
of all thiuffs." The points against Darwin's theory made or suggested 
in the pr^nt volume, with so much acuteness, are all the more telling 
for the entire fairness and excellent spirit in which they are made. This 
is far more than can be said of the following essay, viz : 

3. Species not Transmutable nor the Result of Secondary Causes; 
being a Critical Examination of Mr. Darwin's Worhy Ac; by C. R. Brbs, 
Bsq^ M.D., F.L.S., Ac — London, Groombridge <k Sons. — A favorable 
notice in the Athenseum of Dr. Bree's volume led us to suppose that it 
might be a contribution of some importance in the discussion of the 
nice questions which the publication of Mr. Darwin's book has raised. 
But this expectation has not been fulfilled on perusal. The author's 
intentions are praiseworthy, and his zeal in a good cause exuberant. But 
we cannot entertain a great respect for the reasoning of a writer who, on 
the one hand sees design and adaptation in the distribution of sunshine 
and rain, and the succession of the seasons, while on the other he insists 
that because **all the parts of a creature act harmoniously and co-ordinately 
one with another," necessitating the inference **that they were pre- 
ordained to act collectively for the animal," therefore ** they could not 
have been produced by [through] variation, natural selection, divergence 
of form," or indeed through any secondary caused whatever. We are 
unable exactly to comprehend how one who sees design and adaptation 
realized in the inorganic world through what are called secondary causes, 
is entitled to declare that the establishment of the doctrine of the succes- 
sion of species, — each marked with more special if not stronger evidences 
of design than anything in inorffanic nature, — through secondary onuses, 
would "destroy every vestige oi a shadow of belief in a watchful Provi- 
dence and adaptive creation, and strike deeply and irrecoverably at the 
root both of natural and revea^ed religion." In our opinion Ruch de- 
enders of the faith play unwittingly into the hands of its most danger- 
>a8 adversaries. ▲, o. 
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IV. BOOK NOTICES. 

1. The Manufacture of Vinegar: iU Theory and Practice, with etpt 
eial Reference to the Quick Process ; by Charles M. Wktherill, Ph J)^ 
M.D. Philadelphia, Lindsay and BlaJoaton, 1860. 12mo, pp. 300.— 
This 18 a very full, coiTect, and mach needed treatise on an important 
branch of technology, and the book does credit both to the author and 
to the publishers. It is well printed and contains but few typographical 
errors, among which we remark **Bertholet" for "Berthelot," on p. 17, 
and "Reaumer" in all cases for "Reaumur." 

The author professes to have based his work on Otters " LehrbQch 
der Essig Fabrikation," and says in the preface, "The general division 
of the work, many of the tables, all of tne wood cuts, except two, and 
the quantitative analysis of vinegar, are borrowed from Otto." ITie 
first division of the book is devoted to an explanation of the general 
principles of chemistry, with especial reference to the subject in hand, — 
to an account of the nature, properties and transformations, of sugar and 
alcohol, and to a discussion of the various methods of determining the 
strength of alcoholic liquors and vinegars. The second part gives the 
practical details of the vinegar manufacture. Scientific accuracy is 
maintained throughout, and to the trained chemist the book is valuable 
as giving in cue volume all the important matters relating to these 
various subjects. But though the general principles are clearly stated, 
it seems doubtful whether a mere practical man could fully comprehend 
all that is laid down. Yet he could understand enough to prevent him 
from becoming the dupe of men who make a great secret of the vinegar 
business and pretend to an exclusive knowledge of valuable receipts or 
methods. At the present time when scientific schools in various parts 
of our country, bring instruction within the reach of all who desire it, 
no one should engage as manager in the manufacture of vinegar, or 
in any other chemical manufacture, without previous study of chemistrr 
and some training in chemical manipulation. One may learn a ereat 
deal from books, if he first leanis how to understand books. One may 
derive much benefit from experienced workmen, if he first acquires a 
knowledge of natural laws and principles so that he can exercise a just 
control over the whims and prejudices which such workmen always 
possess. Like men of other trades, the vinegar maker too often insists 
on trifling points for which no better reason can be rendered tlian that 
such has been his beaten track; to such the work now under considera- 
tion will prove very useful, as it gives many actual variations in the 
practical details, thus showing that there are more ways than one of 
arriving at the same end. 

One or two incidental matters occur in the book, to which we must 
be allowed to take exception. Wood vinegar is spoken of as " pvroxilic 
acid," and pyroxyliCy — which is of pure Greek origin, — perhaps it ought 
to have been called ; but the mongrel word pyroligneous has been so 
long exclusively in use that it should pass as the established name. The 
author also substitutes the tenn "raisin sugar" for glucose, because 
''^ glucose means sweety and raisin sugar is inferior in sweetness to either 
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or frait sugar.'^ It would have been well to consider thai glucose is 
red from the positive yXvxig^ and not from the superlative yX^xtaTog ; 
nobody ever thought of calling metamorphosed starch glucistose^ as 
iweetest thing known. The transformations of starch, by the way, 
II an undue extension given on p. 66, — and indeed very commonly in 
as, — to the name " British gum." Practical men — or at least many 
lem — distinguish roasted wheat starch as British gum^ while roasted 
to starch is called gum substitute. And the distinction is said to be 
ded on a real difference as great as that between the starches them- 



i speaking of the expression '* proof spirits'^ the author says, ^' the 
^ar maker should be entirely ignorant of proof.** But as long as 
ts are bought and sold according to ' proof,' neither the buyer nor 
seller should be ignorant of what the term means. The common 
^rial used in this country for making vinegar by the quick process, 
biskey. The consumer buys it at a specified price for the quantity 
roof spirit that it contains. He buys say 1000 gallons of rectified 
tkey at 25 cts. per gallon, and how much must he pay for it? It is 
iced perhaps as ** 40 over proof," that is, the 1000 gallons are actu- 
equal to 1400 gallons of proof spirit ; so the bill amounts to $350. 
ee whether this charge is correct he should test the liquor by the 
ometer. One per cent of *' dry " (absolute) alcohol is equal to two 
cent of proof spirit — that is, New York proof. Hence if the article 
[lined stands at 70° Tralles, it contains 140 per cent of proof spirit^ 
1 commercial language is 40 over proof. So the vinegar maker can 
acre afford to be '^ ignorant of proof" than he can ignore the mean- 
of the term gallon, 

he subject of acetometry is pretty fiilly discussed, and by the methods 
D, one accustomed to nice chemical manipulation will find no difiS- 
f in determining the strength of vinegar. But it is desirable that 
common workman should have some simple mode for testing the 
srators from day to day to see that they turn out a uniform product 
re is such a plan in use among calico printers, — a plan which dis- 
hes with exact weighings and measurings and nicely adjusted alcaline 
ids, and is therefore deserving of especial mention in any work in- 
led for practical men. Dry slacked lime is added to some of 
vinegar to be tested, until there is an excess of lime present, 
^h is known by a sudden change in the color of the solution to yel- 
or brown and the precipitation of some flocculent matter. The 
Iting liquid is allowed to settle and is at the same time cooled to 
F. The hydrometer strength of the clear solution is now noted, 
by reference to a table constructed for the particular hydrometer 
[, the strength in acetic acid will be found with accuracy, enough for 
ommon purposes. Of course this method is applicable only to pure 
gars made from diluted alcohol. Whiskey vinegar is now very 
ely consumed in calico printing, and for this use it is commonly re- 
ed to contain ^\q per cent of diy acetic acid. The acetate of lime 
e from a vinegar of this strength stands at 8° of Twaddle's hydro- 
er. 
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The second part of the work describes several different arran^ementi 
of the apparatus for making vinegar as well as varioas modes of work* 
ing ; and one about to start or remodel a manufactory, would deriTS 
much advantage from a careful study of the many plans here detailed. 
Yet some questions might be asked to which the book gives no satis- 
factory answer. The first point to be decided is, of what size shall the 
graduators be made ? They commonly have an average diameter of 
about 3^ feet and a height not exceeding 12 feet But they seem to 
be so made rather from precedent than f^om any actnal necessity. It is 
quite likely that there would be some advantage in having them mnch 
wider. As for height, we have no published accounts of any generaton 
higher than 13 feet; and of course the greater the height^ t£e greater 
is the difficulty of maintaining a sufficient circulation of air through the 
filling of shavings. Private experience however has shown that twiee 
the ordinary height is none too mat For there are in this countiy 
generators in successful operation naving a full height of 22 feet. The 
nquor to be acetified is raised, once for all, and passed through the 
20 feet of filling, drawn out at bottom as finished vinegar. These long 
graduators produce quite as much strong vinegar for the same amooDt 
of filling as those of half the height worked in pairs; and being furnished 
with the feeding apparatus to be described presently, they dispense 
with a large part of the labor and attention required in the older waji 
of working. 

As to the form of the generators, a word may be said. They are nnde 
somewhat conical so that the hoops may be driven tight ; but which 
end should be uppermost ? Graduators are always described and de- 
picted as standing on the smaller end. Yet we cannot think of a single 
advantage in having them so set. It is true the filling usually shrinta 
more or less in the course of time, and one might suppose that were the 
taper from the bottom upwards, the filling would draw away from the 
sides and leave there too free a passage for the air. But it is a some- 
what yielding mass we have to deal with. Therefore while it is short- 
ened vertically it presses out laterally. There are on the other hand 
some slight reasons for departing from the usual custom and adopting the 
more stable position. The liquor to be acetified is likely to be more 
uniformly distributed in its passage downwards, if it is showered on the 
smaller end of a right conical column than when it falls on the larger base 
of an inverted frnstrum. Again the liability to lateral leakage would be 
much lessened. In the third place some of the hoops require to be renewed 
while the generators are in operation, and it is easy enough at any time 
to slip a hoop over a smaller top and drive it down, but to get one up 
from below is by no means easy. It is particularly difficult to replace 
the bottom hoop when this has the least diameter of all. 

There is much difference of opinion and practice with reference to the 
admission of air. Some "practical" men insist on boring the holes 
three or fonr feet above the false bottom. Others make them an inch 
or two above. Some lay great stress on bringing in the air by one or 
more wooden tubes passing up through the bottom of the generator and 
terminating just below the false bottom on which the filling rests. 
They forget that air is an elastic fluid and tends to difinse itself eqoallj 
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direction so that if it only has a chance to enter anyhow or 

e below the filling, there is no danger of a partial distribution. 

n be no simpler or better plan than to bore two or three holes 

des JQst below the sieve bottom. If they are above, there is a 

3r the filling to press against the inner orifices and hinder the 

»f air ; and to go very high up, is to lose the benefit of all the 

dow the holes. 

\ speaking of air it may not be amiss to mention a very natural 

itical oversight that occurs in Dr. Wetherill's book on p. 259. 

I that : — ^ Otto discovered by numerous experiments that the 

Dg generators in ffood action, contained from 14 to 16 per cent 

3D, equivalent to from 4*9 to 6*9 per cent of the oxygen of the 

oyed in the vinegar fermentation. As in atmospheric air there 

xygcn to 79*1 nitrogen, an atmosphere that contains 16 per cent 

n or 84 per cent of nitrogen, must have had originally with this 

20*9 22*2 — 16 

trogen . -— X 84=22*2 of oxygen. Hence it has lost — 

79*1 84"^<BA*^ 

)er cent of the air itself or 27*6 p. c. of its oxygen. And so 
air contains 14 p. c. of oxygen, it has lost 8 p. c of its first 
)r 38*4 p. c. of its oxygen. 

said that some manufacturers allow the vinegar to flow out 
m as faste as it trickles down, yet we nowhere find a suffi- 
ison rendered for this plan. Our author after describing a 
eck arrangement, as well as a peculiar cock for drawing the 
always from the very bottom of what is constantly accumu- 
oes on to say : — " Besides the advantage of saving heat, the vin- 
wn from the bottom of the tub, as by the action of the goose 
faucet^ is of stronger quality, for several reasons which will be 
the proper place. This " proper place," however, is not to be 
1 the book, and a statement so very questionable is left unsup- 
>y any reasoning. If there are any real advantages in the goose 
any similar contrivance, it is desirable that they should be speci- 
r one who has never used such arrangements, can hardly con- 
>w anything can be, on the whole, better than periodical drawings 
x>mmon cock. 

illing is commonly looked upon as merely presenting an extended 
)ver which the liquor to be acetified flows in a tortuous course 
p to bottom. But perhaps the graduator ought rather to be 
ed as a kind of apparatus for *^ displacement." It is not improb- 
kt the alcoholic mixtures instead of simply trickling over the 
\ saturated with vinegar, partly drives this absorbed vinegar 
'^ and so a part of the fresh mixture may be several days in reach- 
bottom. In fact if wc fill a generator with shavings soaked in 
id then run on strong vinegar at a moderate rate, we find that 
le time before anything but water flows out from the bottom, 
ta of displacement, if correct, ought to be taken into account in 
ig about the process, and it has also some practical bearings, 
other things it should enter into the discussion of the compara- 
antages of a constant and a periodical running of the alcoholic 
. In tlie case of an interrupted flow, the porea of the filling 
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have a cbance each time to empty tbemselvea partially of liquid and 
become filled with ur; and the air will thus be brought into more inti- 
mate contact with the liquor of the next pouring. While with a con- 
•tant fiow, the air will be present only in the intenticea and not in the 
poies. Our anthorTery justly considen that pouring at intervals wooU 
be preferable to the constant flow, if it could be effected without the 
great amount of care and manual labor which it commonly reqnirea. Ha 
probably is not aware that there has been used in some mann&ctoriNin 
this country, a very simple automatic pouring arrangement which learee 
hardly anything to be desired. The principle is uat of the oscillatoi 
in tiay Lusssc'e sniphnric acid apparatos. A barrel sapported above th« 
graduator, is fumisned with a wooden cock which delivera the alcoholic 
mixture in a very slender stream into a vessel so poised that it shall tip 
and discharge its contents whenever it has received as mach liqaor si 
suffices to cover completely, for a moment, the distributing sieve head. 
The apparatus used by some consists of a single vessel which righti 
itself as soon as it has poured out its charge. But as this is made pattly 
of sheet copper, it is liable to obvions objections. The writer hu had 
in operation for more than ityear, double oscillators made entirely i^ 
wood dove-tuled together. They are easy to construct uid very ssti*- 
Gsctory in their performance. Each of the compartments holds a wine- 
gallon, which is amply sufficient to cover a sieve head 30 inches in di- 
ametor. Fig. 1 is a perspective view of the oscillator moonted on ib 
frame. Fig. 2 ahows the in- 
side of the end piece with the 
dove-t^ grooves, n, m. He 
whole of the oscillator itself 
is made of pine boards five- 
eighths of as inch thick. Id 
the triangles a 6 e, the aide o < 
is 7^ inches long, a& ia 6 inchet 
\ andic is 7 inchea. Thesidei 
of the box d are IS^ inches 
long, not including the dove- 
tail tongues. The middle 
piece e has a shallow, round, 
or angular groove on each side 
to receive Me lower edges of 
the side pieces d. These ude 
pieces are held fast by the piu 
S, S. An indentation on the 
outside of each end piece re- 
ceives the sharp point of a bnb 
or iron screw O, and on thcM 
points the box turns, l^e right place of the axis is deteimined hi 
actual trials of the box temporarily poised at different points along the 
shortor diagonals of the end pieces. After the oscillator is permanently 
mounted, the tipping may be still &rther adjusted by varying the heigbt 
of the cushions k on which the sides d drop. The whole apparstu 
should be well paintod before it is set on a sieve head. j. m. o. 
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Chamber^ Encyehpatdia : a Dictionary of Univerial KnowUdg$ 
\e people, IlliMtrated with maps and numerous engravings. I^rg* 

Vols. I and II. J. 6. Ljppinoott h Co., Philadelphia. W. d? K. 
iBKBS, Edinhurgh. I860. — ^This excellent Encyclopedia is on the hasii 
e German CimverBatimu Lexicon. It is to be completed in six or seven 
nes of about 600 pages each, and fiilly illustrated with woodcuts in 
ext and colored maps on steel. Its scientific articles are varied and 
rally able, covering natural history, physics, astronomy, topography, 
raphy and medicine. The maps are models of deamess and ele- 
e in that style of illustration, which they understand so well in Edin- 
h. Messrs. Chambers have earned a well deserved reputation for 

efforts to open the treasuries of human knowledge to the people, 
In this new enterprize we see the culmination of aJl former efforts. 
11, by the terms of its prospectus, be the cheapest general en^clope- 
ever published, as well as one of the most comprehensive. It con- 
, as is just, few lengthy treatises such as we seek in the Encyclope- 
^rittanica and in the American Cyclopedia, thus conforming more 
Jy to the original idea of an encyclopedia, which was first realized 
aelish by Ephraim Chahbkbs in his Universal Dictionair of Enowl- 

(1728), the basis after the 6th edition, (in 1750) of Dr. Bee's Cyolo- 
ft. We cordially commend the new Chambers' Encyclopedia as 
hy of a place in every collection of books for reference. 

New American Cyclopedia. Appletons, N. Y. 1861. — ^This able 
useful work has reached its 11th volume, ending with the wprd 
isJ It is the plan to close it with the 16th volume. Among the 
seable scientific articles in the 11th volume are ^ Microecope^ and 
uralogy, the first due, as we infer, to Dr. Reuben, and the last to 
Hodge, both authors of numerous scientific articles of merit in this 
opedia. It is to be regretted that a work in general so excellent 
Id not include in its plan of publication those simple illustrations 
out which it is hardly possible to make intelligible certain subjects, 
sially in physics and natural history. During the hours devoted to 
ing through these volumes, lingering with satisfaction to read not a 
of their instructive articles, we have been much impressed with the 
t amount of discriminating labor and knowledge mvolved in the 
ageroent of so great a variety of subjects. 

Second Report of a Geological Reconnoieeance of the Middle and 
thern Counties of Arkansas, made during ike years 1859 and 1860, 
). D. Owen, Principal Geologist, assisted by Robert Peter, Chemi- 
Vssistant, Leo Lesquereux, Botanist, and Edward Cox, Assistant 
ogist Philadelphia: C. Sherman i: Son, Printers. 1860. 8vo, 
(33. — Having already devoted p. 481-435 to an extended notice of 
botanical portion of this Report, we can only add here its title in full, 
beautifully printed, and will be regarded with interest as the last 
p of the lamented Owen. The Chemical Report by Dr. Peter con- 
( the results of the analyses of one hundred and eighty-seven soils, 
oils, and underclays, and two nitre earths, besides a variety of other 
dical work. The volume is concluded by a brief report by Assistant 

L JouB. Sol— Sbcoxd Sbbxbs, Vou XXXI, Na 9S.— Mat, ISSL 
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T. MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIG INTELLIOENCE. 

h Catalogue of the Meteoric CoUeetio* of Cbarlbs Upham Shxpabis 
deposited in the Cabinet of Amherst College, Mass. 

Meteoric Stones. 

1. 1492, Nov. 7, Eneieheim^ Alsaoe, D^p. da Haut-BhiBy Fhmot. 

2. 17^3, July 3, TeAw (Plan, Strkow), Bohemia. 
S. 1753, Sept. 7, Liponae^ D6p. de L'Ain, France. 

4. 1768, Sept 13, Luei en Maine, D6p. de la Sarthe, Fimnoe. 

5. 1768, Nbv. 20, 3f«uerl:irc/ieii, Inn, Lower Austria. 

6. 1790, July 24, Barbotan, (Roquefort, Cr6on, Juillac, Meiln, Agn, 

&c,)^ D^p. des Landes, D/^p. da Gera, D4p. du 
Lot et Qaronne, formerly Gaaoooy, Franee. 

7. 1794, June 16, SienOj Tuscany. 

8. 1795, Dec. 13, Wold CoUage^ Yorkshire, England. 

9. 1798, March 8-12, Sales near Villefranche, D<6p. du Bh6ne, Franee. 

10. 1798, Dec. 13, Benaree (Krakhut village), Bengal, K Indies. 

11. 1803, April 26, L'Aigle, r^ormandy, D6p. de FOme, France. 

12. 1803, Oct. 8, Apt (Saurette), D6p. de Vanduse, France. 

13. 1B05, March 25, Doroninek. Government Irkutsk, Siberia. 

14. 1806, March 16, J/om, Sl £tienne de Solm and Valence, I>4p.da 

Oard, France. 

16. 1607, March 13, Timoehin^ Juchnow; Smolensk, Buaaia. 
IB. 1807, Dec. 14, Weston, Connecticut, U. S. A. 

17. 1808, April 19, Parma (Casignano, Borgo St. Domino), Italy. 

18. 1808, May 22, /Stonnern, Iglau, Moravia. 

19. 1808, Sept 3, lAssa, Bunzlau, Bohemia. 

20. 1810, Aug. Tipperary (Mooresfort), Ireland. 

21. 1810, Nov^ 22, Charsonville near Orleans, D6p. du Loiret, Fraoce. 

22. 1811, March 12, Kulesckowko, Qov. Poltawa, Russia. 

23. 1 8 1 1 , J uly 8, Berlonpuillds, near Burgos, Upper Castilia, Spain. 

24. 1812, April 16, Erxleben, between Madgeburg and Helmstaedt, 

Prussia. 
26. 1812, Aug^ 6, Chantonnay, between Nantes and La Rochelle, 

D6p. de la Vendue, France. 

26. 1813, Sept 10, Z^tmerid; (Adare, Scagh, Brasky, Faha), Limerick 

county, Ireland. 

27. 1814, Feb. 3, Bachmut (Gov« lekaterinoslaw), Russia. 

28. 1814, Sept 6, Agen, D^p. du Lot and Garonne, France. 

29. 1815, Oct 3, Chasaigny, near Langres, D^p. de la Haute-Mame, 

France. 

30. 1818, April 10, Zaborzika (Saboryzy, Saboritz on the Slutsch,) 

Volhynia, Russia. 

31. 1818, June, Seres^ Macedonia, Turkey. 

32. 1818, Aug. 10, iS/o6oc/Ara, luchnow, Gov. Smolensk, Russia. 

33. 1819, June 13, Jonzac (Barbezieux), D6p. de la Charente, Francs. 

34. 1819, Oct 13, Politz, near Gera, Dutchy of Reusa. 

35. 1820, July 12, Lixna (Liksen), Lasdany, Gov. Witepsk, Russia 

36. 1821, June 16, Juvenae^ near Libomez, D6p. de TArd^che, Fraooe. 
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37. 1822, Not. 80, Futtehpore, near Allahabad, Hindostan, R Indies. 

88. 1823, Aug. 7, Nohlehorough^ Maine, U. S. A. 

39. 1824, Jan. 15, Renazto, Ferrara, Papal States. 

40. 1824, Oct 14, Zebrak ^Praskales), near Horzowitz, Beraun, Bo* 

hernia. 

41. 1825, GoTemment lebaterinoslaw^ Russia. 

42. 1825, Feb. 10, Nar^tmoy, Maryland, U. S. A. 

43. 1825, Sept 14, Honolulu (Owyhee, Hawaii), Sandwich Islands. 

44. 1826 or 1827, Waterloo, New York, U. S. A. 

45. 1827, May 9, NoBhrnlle, Tennessee, U. S. A. 

46. 1827, Oct 5, Bialyatok (Knasta, or Kuasti Tillage), Russian 

Poland. 

47. 1828, June 4, Biehmond, Yirffinia, U. S. A. 

48. 1829, May 8, Forsyth, Georgia, U. S. A. 

49. 1829, Aug. 15, Deal, near Lonff Branch, New Jersey, U. S.^ A. 

50. 1831, Sept 9, Weesely (Dorf Znorow), MoraTia. 

51. 1838, Not. 25, Blansko, Bmenn, Moravia. 

.52. 1834, June 12, Charwallae, near Hissar, £. Indies. 

53. 1836, Not. 11, Macao, ProT. Rio Grande de Norte, Brazil. 

54. 1837, Aug. Esnaude, D6p. de la Charente, France^ 

55. 1838, June 6, Chandakapore, Berar, & Indies. 

56. 1838, Oct 13, Capeland (Ck>ld Bokkewelde), Cape of Good 

Hope, Africa. 

57. 1839, Feb. 13, Little Piney, Pulaski County, Missouri, Ur S. A. 

58. 1840, July 17, Cereseto, near Offiglia, Casale, Piedmont 

59. 1840, Concord, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 

60. 1841, March 22, GrUneberff (Heinrichsau), Prussian Silesia^ 

61. 1841, June 12, ChAteau-Renard, D^p. du Loiret, France. 

62. 1842, April 26, Milena (Milyan), Pusinsko Selo^ Croatia. 

63. 1842, June 4, Aumikree, Canton St George, France. 

64. 1843, March 25, BiehopeviUe, South Carolina, tT. S. A. 

65. 1843, June 2, Utrecht, Blaauw Eapel, Loewenhutye, Nether- 

lands. 

66. 1843, Sept 16, Klein- Wenden, near Nordhausen, Prussia. 

67. 1844, April 29, Killeter^ County of Tyrone, Ireland. 

68. 1844, Oct 21, Favare, Canton de Laissac, France. 

69. 1846 or 1847, Richland (near Columbia), So. Carolina, U. S. A 

70. 1846, May 8, Macerata, Monte Milan village, Ancona, Papal 

States. 

71. 1847, Feb. 25, Linn county, Iowa, U. S. A. 

72. 1848, May 20, Castine, Maine, U. S. A, 

73. 1849, Oct 31, Cabarrae county. North Carolina, U. S^ A. 

74. 1 850, Not. 30, Shalka (Sulker, near Bissempur), Bancoora, India.^ 

75. 1851, April 17, Gueternoh, Westphalia. 

76. 1852, Sept, 4, Mezb-Maduras (and FeketeX Transylvania. 

77. 1833, March 6, ^f^ot^^e^ (Sonjoulee), India. 

78. 1853, Feb. 10, Oirgenti, Sicily. 

79. 1854, Found. Pegu, 

80. 1855, May 13, Bremervoerde, Landdrostei-Stade, HanoTer. 

81. 1855, Aug. 5, Peterebury, Lmcdn county, Tennessee, 0. S. A. 
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Oct 10, OkabtL^ Eiit of Earisburg, TraiifylTAiiim. 

Feb. 27, farwdUe, 8. HindosUn. 

May 19, Xakova, Northwett of Oravitsa, TemesTar, BtuL 

Dec 9, Auuon^ (Montrejean), France. 

Maroh 26, Harrimm county^ EinituckY, U. S. A. 

Aug. 1 1, BethUhem^ near Albany, New York, U. S. A 

May 1, Nnt Ckmcord^ Miukingiim county, Ohio, U. S. A 



82. 1857, 

83. 1857, 

84. 1858, 

85. 1858, 

86. 1859, 

87. 1859, 

88. 1860, 



Meteobic Iboks. 

DttM of DtoooTcry or of FkU. 

1. FeU 1751, May 26, 

2. DiMOV. 1751, 
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Agrem (Hraschina village), Croatia. 

Suinbaeh^ between Elibenatock and Jo- 
ham-Georgenstadt, Saxony. 

Senegal^ Siratik in Bambuk, Africa. 

KratnqfarMk^ Qo7. Jeneaeiak, Siberia. 

Tolueoj (Xiquipiloo), Mexico. 

Tieuman (Otiunpa), Argentine Repub- 
lic, S. America. 

ZaeaUcet, Mexico. 

Cape of Good Hope^ Africa. 

E&ogen^ Bohemia. 

iHifoii^, Mexico. 

Bitburg^ Lower Rhine, Prussia. 

Texoi (Red River^, U. S. A. 

Lenarto, Scharoscn, Hungary. 

Bahia (Bemdeffo), Brazil. 

Lockport, New York, U. S. A 

Burlington^ Otsego County, New York, 
U. S. A. 

GuUd/ord, North Carolina, U. S. A 

BtugatOy New Grenada, S. America. 

AtacamOy Bolivia. 

Caille (Grasse), D6p Du Var, France. 

BohumUiU Prachin, Bohemia. 

Claiborne County^ Alabama, U. S. A. 

Dickson county, Tennessee, U. S. A. 

Black Mountain^ Buncombe countj, 
North Carolina, U. S. A. 

Aiheville, Bancombe county. North Car- 
olina, U. S. A 

Putnam ooun^, G^rgia, U. S. A. 

Cocke county (Cosby-Oreek, also Sevier 
county), Tennessee, U. 8. A. 

Newberry (Ruff's Mountain), Soodi 
Carolina, U. S. A. 

Gfreen county (Babb's Mills), Tennenee, 
U. S. A 

OaxeOf Mexico. 

St. Auguetine'i Bag, Madagascar. 

Arva (Szlanicza), Hungary. 
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33. DiflcOT. 1845, Otsego county, New York, U. S. A. 

34. **• 1845, De Kalb county, TenneBsee, U. S. A. 

35. " 1846, Carthage, Tennessee, U. S. A. 

36. *" 1847, Chestervilley Chester District, Sonth 

Carolina, U. S. A. 

37. Fell 1847, July 14, Braunau, (Hauptmannsdorf), Koenig- 

graetz, Bohemia. 

38. Diflcov. 1847, Seeldegen, Newmark, Brandenburg, 

Prussia. 

39. ^' 1850, Schwete^ Province of Prussia. 

40. ** 1850, Salt River, Kentucky, U. S. A. 

41. ** 1850, PitUhurg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 

42. ^ 1850, Seneca Falls, Cayuga county, New 

York, U. S. A. 

Discovered. 

43. 1850-1854, LUm River, Namaqua Land, South Africa. 

44. ♦* " Union county, Georgia, U. S. A. 

45. ** ^ Tasewell, Claiborne county, Tennesse, U. S. A. 

46. '' '* Santa Rosa, New Mexico. 

47. ** ** Tuczon, Sonora. 

48. ** ♦* ffemalga, Talcahuaxo, Chili. 

40. ** ** Haywood county. North Carolina, U. S. A. 

50. ^ ^ Oktibbeha county, Mississippi. 

51. " " Orange River, South Africa. 

52. 1854, Madoe, Canada West 

53. 1856, Hainholz, S. W. of Paderbom, Minden, Westphalia. 

54. ^ " Forsyth, Taney county, Missouri, U. S. A. 

65. *" J\re6nMifca Territory, (between Council Blufb and 

Fort Union), on the Missouri River. 

56. ^ Campbell county, Tennessee, U. S. A. 

57. ^ Nelson county, Kentucky, U. S. A. 

58. ** Jewell Hill, Madison, co., North Carolina, U. S. A. 

59. ^ Marshall county, Kentucky, U. S. A. 

60. •* Brazos, Texas, U. S. A. 

61. ^ Denton county, Texas, U. S. A. 

62. *' Oldham county, near Lagrange, Kentucky, U. S. A. 
68. ** Robertson county, Tennessee, U. S. A. 

Total — 88 Stones and 63 Irons, or 151 Meteorites. Their aggregate 
wdght is 820 pounds. The largest stone weighs 51 pounds, and the 
largest iron ma88,»d26. The collection contains a large problematical 
mass from Homony Creek, Buncombe county. North Carolina, sup- 
posed to be an altered meteoric iron ; also numerous native iron and steel- 
like masses whose origin is not understood, but which are suspected to be 
meteoric. To this latter group belong the specimens from Achen, France ; 
CoUina de Brianza, Brazil; Walker county, Alabama; Scriba, New 
York; Randolph county, North Carolina; Bedford county, Pennsyl- 
vania ; Montgomery, Vermont ; Rutherford, North Carolina, and some 
others. The black capillary matter seen to fall in a glowing state at 
Charleston, South Carolina, on the evening of Nov. 16, 1857, is also 
preserved in this collection. 

New Havso, Oooa, Nov., I860. 
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2. I^ot€ and Correction to Mr, T, Sterry HuntU paper on TypeSj ihk 
vol. p. 256-264. — To follow the note on p. 261: — "The fonnatbn 
of a nitrite in the cxperimentg of Cloez appears to be independent of the 
presence of ammonia, and to require only the elements of ur and water 
(Complea Bendus, Ixi, 935). Some experiments now in progress lead me 
to conclude that the appearance of a nitrite in the varioua processes for 
ozone, is due to the power of nascent oxygen to destroy by oxjdadoa 
the ammonia generated by the action of water on nitrc^Dy the nitrons 
nitryl ; so that the odor and many of the reactions assigned to ozone or 
nascent oxygen are really due to the nitrous acid which is set free when 
nascent oxygen encounters nitrogen and moisture. On the other hand, 
nascent hydrogen, which readily reduces nitrates and nitrites to ammo* 
nia, by destroying the regenerated nitrite of the nitryl prodaees ammo- 
nia in many cases from atmospheric nitrogen." 

Two errors of the press occur in the first seven lines of p. 264 — ^which 
are corrected in the following paragraph : 

*^ Without counting the still more basic sulphates of zinc and copper, 
described by Kane and Schindler, we have the following salts, which in 
accordance with Wurtz's notation, correspond to the annexed radicals: 

1. Unibasic, ... SjH 0^ zzSjO^ monatomic 

2. Bibasic, - . - - SjHjOg z^SjO^ diatomic 

3. Quadribasic, - - - SjH^Oi^zzSjO^ tetratomic 

4. Scxbasic, - - - SjHgOj 2=^82 hezatomic 

5. Octobasic, - - - 8211,0^^=82 -*0a octatomic 

8. Texcu Survey. — We have received the following note from W. M. 
Gabb on this subject, which we publish without comment. 

*^ I take this opportunity of correcting a statement in your last issue of 
the Am. Jour. Sci. m regard to my friend Dr. Moore of the Texas Geological 
Survey. * * * Having been personally cognizant of all the circumstances 
connected with the change, I feel able to speak confidently of the matter. 

"It was determined that when Dr.^8nuniard*s term of appointment 
should expire (November, 1860) that he should be removed. Tliere were 
two applicants for the post, and Dr. Moore obtained the use of certain 
* infiuential names ^ for the purpose of counteracting the weight of a letter 
written by Humboldt some thirty years ago, in recommendation of the 
other applicant, and not to prejudice Dr, 8., whose removal had nothifig 
to do with the appointment of any particular successor. 

^* While I have every confidence in Dr. 8humard^s ability as a geolo- 
gist, I cannot believe that his successor is inferior to him either in enidi- 
tion, skill or ability. I hope therefore that you will do justice to a gen- 
tleman who has been thus unfairly placed before the scientific public 

I remain your ob't serv't, W. M. Gabb.^ 

Philadelphia. March 28, 1861. 

4. Kentucky Geological Reports, — On page 294 we spoke of the fourth 
volume of the Kentucky Reports now in press as the *' concluding' volume. 
As the survey of Kentucky is far from being complete, it ia to be hoped 
that new appropriations of money will enable Dr. Peter and his associates 
to go on with the work. The chemical part of the fourth volume, cor- 
ering 390 pages and a vast amount of chemical labor, has juat reached 
us, and will be noticed hereafter. 
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OiiruimT. 

Erxbot Habusscb, an excellent geologist and mining engineer, died 
in New York on the 18th of February, aged about 35 years. A native 
of Saxonj, educated by the government at the Mining Academy at Frei- 
berg, he came to this country about eight y^are ago. He was engaged 
on the Geological Survey of New Jersey, chiefly in the examination of 
the northern counties of that State, from 1855 to the suspension of the 
anrvey. Some of the results of hit labors (without his name) have ap- 
peared in the Annual Reporu of that survey. Frequent exposure to the 
sickly climate of the Southern States when exploring in North Carolina 
«nd elsewhere, broke down his health, developing by intermittent fever 
the consumption which carried him off. Cautious, truthful, excellent in 
character, his decease is a great loss to mining enterprises, in which there 
is always need of the qualities which distinguished Ernest Haeusser. 

Botanical Neeroloptf for 1860. — Professor Hbchstetter of Esslingen, 
Wirtemburff, died on the 19th of February, at the age of 74 years. The 
Rev. Profl Hochstetter produced no important botanical works ; but he 
and his associate Steudel, whom he survived two or three years, were 
active promoters of botany through the Unio Itineraria^ an association 
for furthering botanical collections — of which they were the managers. 
Professor J, O, C Lekmann^ of Hamburgh, who died on the 12th of 
February, in his 68th year, was a botanist of note, and a voluminous 
author. His earliest work, a monograph of Primula, appeared in 1817, 
hit monograph of the Asperifolics the year after, that of Potentilla in 
1820. He elaborated the Onagraeea and* his favorite genus Potentilla 
for Hooker^s Flora of British America ; and his latest publication of any 
magnitude and crowning work was his Revisio Potentillarum, a fine quarto 
volume with 64 plates, issued in the year 1856, an excellent monograph. 
G, H. von Schubert, a Bavarian botanist of a former generation, to 
whom Mirbel in 1818, under the name of Srkubertia, dedicated the genus 
established for our southern Cypress, which Richard had earlier called 
Taxodium — survived until July last, having attained the age of 80 years. 
He is commemorated in an Asclepiadeous genus from Brazil, estab- 
lished by his fellow-countrymen, Martins and Zuccarini. 

Dr. Jt, F, Klotzsch, keeper of the Royal Herbarium at Berlin for the 
last twenty-five years, died on the 5th of November last at the age of 
55 years. As a systematic botanist, Dr. Elotzsch worked industriously, 
observed discriminatingly, but generalized badly, or rather — like others 
of the same school — wanted that largeness of view which enables the 
able naturalist to discover, almost instinctively, the true characters and 
just subordination of natural groups, in the midst of the most diversified 
details, and that gift of sound judgment as to natural genera in which 
Linnffius and the other great masters so much excelled most even of the 
better botanists of the present age. Dr. Klotzsch's monograph of 
Begoniacea, and his papers on EuphorhicB ^one of the latter, which 
diamembers the Linnsean genus Euphorbia into more than a dozen 
genera, published during the past year,) are striking illustrations of the 
opposite system. The distinctions are doubtless for the most part true 
and good ; their valuation is open to serious objection. 

Louis de Vilmorin, of Paris, died on the 22a of March, 1860, at the 
age of 44 years. Although his name and that of his venerable, still-* 
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surviving fother (to whom DeCandolle dedicated the genuB VUmorinia,) 
hardly appears in the catalogue of botanical authors, yet both have rend- 
ered important service to botanical science, while contributing most easen- 
tially to the advancement of a^cnltnre and horticulture by original ob8e^ 
vations, and by experiments researches, devised and conducted upon 
truly scientific principles, respecting the formation of varieties and their 
fixation into races, and the amelioration and augmentation of the useful 
products of cultivated plants. A notice of some of the brief but moit 
suggestive papers of the Vilmorins upon this subject was eiven in the 
27tn volume (new series) of this Journal (May, 1820). In devisinff and 
conducting such experiments, often requiring both phyaiologicaT and 
chemical knowledge, a delicate skill in maniptuation, and a quick eye for 
natural afiinities, Uie younger Vilmorin was unrivalled, and his death in 
the midst of so useful and so honorable a career, has left a serious void. 
It is but just to his memory to acknowledge that we have learned more 
from him respecting the laws and conditions which govern both the 
production and the preservation of v^table varieties and races thsn 
from any other source. What with his characteristic noodeaty he en- 
titled an Esaai cPun Catalopue Methodique €t Synonymique desArmuMit, 
arranging the sorts of Wheat known in cultivation under fifty-three 
sections, reduced to seven botanical species, is a work which required the 
researches of years, although only a pamphlet of fifty pages, and is his 
most extended publication. His several articles, since collected under 
the title of Notice sur PamSlioration da planta par le senis^ et considt- 
ratums sur PhereditS des vegetaux are characteristically briefl But they 
are all the result of the most conscientious, skillful, and prolonged in- 
vestigations, and all are real contributions to knowledge, the value of 
which is not to be estimated by the bulk of the record. 

J, B. Payer, one of the botanical members of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and Professor of Vegetable Organography and Anatomy of the 
Faculty of Sciences, at Paris, died on the 5th of September last, aged 
only 42 years. The correspondence of M. Nickles has already supplied 
a biographical notice of Payer, in the preceding (March) number of 
this Journal. His speciality was orj^ogeny ; his principal work Traite 
d' Organogenie ComparSe de la Fleur, in imperial octavo, with 154 
crowded plates, is a very handsome and imposing production, but per- 
haps not of the highest critical value. His seat at the Academy of 
Sciences has recently been filled by another organogenist, of exceUent 
promise, M. Dachartre. 

John E, LeConte, former Major of U. S. Topographical Engineers, — 
whose death, at Philadelphia, in November last, aged 77, was announced 
in our March No., (p. 303) — was almost the Nestor of American botanists, 
although his principal contributions to science, except the earlier, relate 
to zoology, chiefly to entomology and herpetology. His first botanical 
publication, a Catalogue of the Plants growing spontaneously on the 
Island of New York, appeared just half a century ago. Many of the 
choicest botanical stations even seventeen years later, when Dr. Torrer 
issued his Catalogue of the same district, were as low as Canal St^ and 
Peck's Slip. Even the earlier author lived to see nearly his whole fiorals 
extinguished, swept away by denudation, or unconformably overiaid hj 
recent strata of stone, brick and mortar. Major LeConte made exten- 
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sive coUectioDS in Georgia at a period when that part of the country 
had been little escplored^ and freely imparted his materials and his vala- 
able observations to working botanists. He also published several good 
botanical papers in the earlier volumes of the Annals of the Lyceum of 
Natural History, New York, and more recently, in the Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, an Enumeration of the 
North American Vines, and a paper on tne species of Tobacco, with 
which, unfortunately, we are not acquainted. For the last ten or twelve 
years Major LeConte has resided in Philadelphia ; and we are to expect 
from one of his scientific associates there, a fitting tribute to the memory 
of this venerable, genial, and accomplished gentleman and naturalist. 

A. o. 

Death of Prof, J, W. 0ibb$. — Josiah Willard Gibbs^ LL.D., Professor 
of Sacred Literature in Yale College, died in New Haven, March 25, 
1861, aged 70. 

He was bom in Salem, Mass., April 30, 1790, and graduated at Yale 
Collc^ in 1809. He was Tutor in this institution from 1811 to 1815, 
and Librarian from 1824 to 1843. From 1826 to the time of his death 
he was Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Department of 
the College, having been Lecturer here in 1824 and 1825. He was author 
of a valuable Hebrew Lexicon, and of an abridgment thereof, and of 
several minor works relating to grammatical and philological subjects, as 
well as of numerous contributions to the periodical works of his time. 
The earlier volumes of this Journal contain several important papers 
from his pen. 

He was eminent for careful and thorough research, and all his produc- 
tions bear marks of exact scholarship. He had been for several years 
an active member of the American Oriental Society, and of the Connecti- 
cut Academy of Arts and Sciences. The last named body, at their meet- 
ing of April 17, 1861, passed resolves expressive of their high estimate 
of the character of the deceased and lamenting his departure. 

Hew Planets, — ^A new planet, of the 13th magnitude, was discovered 
April 9, 1861 by Mr. H. P. Tuttle, at the Observatory at Cambridge, Mass. 
It is probably tne 66th of the asteroidal group, the 64th and 65th hav- 
ing been discovered at Marseilles, March 4 and 11, 1861. 

New Comet, — A telescopic comet was discovered early in April, in 
Draco, by Mr. Thatcher, at the observatory of Mr. L. M. Rutherford in 
New York City. 

Notice. — The American Assodationfor the Advancement of Science, — 
The Standing Committee have announced that the meeting adjourned to 
Nashville for 17th April, 1861, will be postponed for one year, to be con- 
vened in Nashville, April 1862, unless otherwise ordered in the meantime. 
Am. Joub. Sgl— Second Sebibs, Vol. XXXI, Na 93.— Mat, 186L 
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Chemical annlysis of the solar atmo- 
sphere, KircMt^^ 103L 
synthesis, 270. 

Chlorous acid, density of vapor, 277. 

Cleansing mordanted cloth before dye- 
ing, /. LoeweniAal, 117. 

Coal, petroleum, and other distilled 
oils, A. Gttmer^ 147. 

Compound of boron with ethyl, 276L 

Coolce's Chemical Phvfiies, 14i>. 

Cyanid of ethylene, 4*2:1. 

Fusel oil, test for, W. &iein, 114. 

Hydrocarbons, CiHa, In coal gas, F, H. 

IncineraUon of Alters, F. JI. Stortr, lia 
Lead in some silver coins, 430. 
Manganese from magnesia and lime, 

Kanuftcture of vinetfcar by the quick 

process, C. M. WetheHll, 450. 
Mutual relations of equivalents, /. S. 

JSlas, 419. 
New combinations of ammonia, picric 

acid and metallic bases, M Carry Lea^ 

78. 
Kew lead-salt corresponding to cobalt 

yellow, S. D. Jfayen, 12W. 
Olcflant jnis transformed into organic 

acids, Zt%, 
Oxyd of ethylene, 277. 
Osyd of iron from lime and magnesia, 

119. 

Oxyd of lead, preparation free from cop- 
per and iron, TK Wiefunann, IIG. 
Oxygen, preparation of, 280, 427. 



Chvmistrt.— 

Phosphoric acid. Chancers method of 

estimating, S. \V, Johnrnn^ 28L 
Phosphoric acid, detenni nation of, 279. 
Picramic acid, M. C. Lea, 188. 
Picric acid a test for potash, sources of 

error, JL Carey Lea^ 75. 
I^g-iron containing copper cannot be 

puddled, a List, 115. 
Polyatomic bases of the nitrogen, pbos- 

pnoruH and arsenic series, A. \y. Hinff' 

9MMn^ 420. 
Polyethylenlc alcohols, 280. 
Preparation of oxygen on the great 

scale, DeviUt and Debray, 280, 427. 
Products from combustion of gunpow- 
der under diiferent pressures, B, F. 

Craig. 429. 
Separation of mono-, bi-, and triethyl- 

amin, Hofmann, 422. 
Soap, value of different kinds, R. Grae- 

gery 114. 
StEontia distinguished from lime, 113. 
Sweet fermentation of milk. A, MiilUr^ 

42a 
Theory of types, T. & Hunt, 256, 460. 
Zinc, impufUies of commercial, EUiot 

and Stwrer, 142. 
CoAh J. W. lJaicaoH*$ papers on structure, 

Colors of flames, J/erz, 105. 
(Colors produced by absorption or inter- 
ference, method of mingling, 109. 
jComet, new, 136, 463. 
\Cooke'$ chemical physics, 149. 
CookfyJ. P., Jr.y diuiorphliim of arsenic, 
' antimony and zinc, 191. 
'.Cooper^ Ih'.y reply to Gov. Stevens, 302. 
! CoulvOir-g^'oviery shooting stars, Paris, Aug. 
I 1860,137. 

iCours dc Droit Naturel, Joyffroy, 155. 
Craigy R F., products fruni combustion 
, ofgunpowder under different pressures, 



D. 



Daussy, Pierre, obltunrj' of, 268. 

Iktvy, Copt. C. Jl.y communication In re- 
gard to total solar eclipse, July 18, 1860, 
139. 

Davwmy Prof. J. Tl'., mpcrs on the coaL 
290. 

Declinometer observations at Glrard Col- 
lege, A. J). Bache, 197. 

Devule and Debray, preparation of oxygen 
on the great scale, 280, 427. 

\J>ettetf^ C.J on carii-ojrraphy, 23. 

jDichVoscope, 0. X. ifoorf, 107. 

iDictionary of Universal Knowledge, 

, Chamherfty 455. 

I Diffusion of germs , 260. 

'Dinu)r]>hidm of arson ic,antimony and zinc, 

I J. P. Cooke. Jr. A^\. 

\Doaney E. T.. atoll of Ebon in Micronesia. 

I 3ia 

Dove's optical studies, 109. 
Ehim^ril, obituary notice of, 206. 
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Earthqiiake In Canada and Northcin U. 

8., Oct, I860, 150. 
Eaton, DanM, C, FUices Wrigbtiane et 

Fcndlerianap, etc., ISO. 
Education, intellectual, moral, phjsical, 

If. Spencer, S04. 
Electric li^ht, 110. 
MUot and JUlorer. lead In some silrcr coins,' 

480. 
JXiot and Starer, imparities of commercial 

zinc, 142. 
En Am^rique et in Enropc, Hdrwtier, 155. 
Enmdt.L., La Norv^, 155. 
Espy, J. P., death of, 151. 
Eye-piece, ToUca* orthoscopic, 113. 



Faaraday, on regrelatlon, 414. 

Fftona of Quebec group, fV. S, Logetn, 310. 

Ftrrti^ IT., motion of fluids and solids rel- 
ative to the earth^s surfiice, 27. 

nnrmtlTe of Am. expedition to N.W. 
British America to observe total solar 
eclipse of July 18, 1800. 189. 

Figuier, L*ann^ scientiflque et indnstri 
elle, 155. 

Flames, colors of, J/«rt^ 106. 

Fossils of Northern New Enfrland and 
Quebec, 210. 

Fulgurites or lightning tubes, 302. 



0. 



lOlOLOOT.— 

Crinoidea and Echinoidem firom Gutah 

iferous rocks of IHinola and otlicr 

Western Stales, Meek and Worthm, 121 
Die SBurische Fauns des westUdm 

Tennessee, P, Roemer, 127. 
Elongation and parallel arrangement 

of pebbles in Newport conglomerate, 

W. R liooen, 440. 
If etamorpnism of certain ronglomentCB 

into t^dcose and mlcaceona schists and 

gneiss, K HUcheaekj 872. 
New carboniferous fo»sils from minds 

and other Western States, MbA and 

Win-thm, 125. 
Palaeontology contributions to, b y ^s w 

FalflpontologT in report of Rccvntiof 

UnlvePBlty of N. T., 29a 
Pebbles elongated, 875. 
Phosphoric ai'id in igneous roclcs, 88BL 
Sketch of geoloer of head waten of 

Missouri and Icllow Btose riTcrs, F. 

V. Harden, 229. 
Tftconic system and foseilfl of noitkeni 

New England and Quebec, 210. 
Tracks in Potsdam formation, 17. 
Trilobites of Wisconsin Potsdam, 2M. 
Upheaval of the sea at the fiandwick 

islands, 801. 
Upper Silurian beds of Western Tennes- 



Oabby Wm. M., defends Dr. Moore of Texas 

survey, 44K). 
Geogrnphicnl notices, 2). C. GUmcm^ 51. , 

Arctic explorations ; the Hayes expedi- 
tion, 51 ; Hairs search for the rcllcsi 
of Franklin's expedition, 54; Capt.| 
Parker Snow's proposal to search for 
the Fninklin relics, 57; McClintock'H 
Arctic soundings, 57 ; Hcuglln's 
seiirch for Dr. Vogel in Central Africa,! 
59; Medical statistics of the U. S. 
Arm v, 00 ; Squlcr's collection of orig-, 
inal docuinents concerning the dlscov-l 
cry of America, (lO. ^ : 

Geologieiil survey of Canada, report for 

1858, notice of, T. S. Hnnt, 122. 
Geological surveys and reports, Arkansas, 

124, 4in, 455; CaUfonus. 124; Canada, 

122, ia4; IlUnoiij, 124; Kentuckv,2W, 

460; New York, 125; Tennessee, 2»4; 

Texas, 124, 294, 46Q. 
Geoloot. — 

Aj^e of Nebraska leaves, Prof. Heer's re- 
ply to Dr. Newbcrrv, 435. , 

American peoloirv, f. Sterry Hunt, 392.; 

Atoll of Ebon in Micronesia, J?. T.Doane, 
3ia i 

Caialoffue of fossils found In Nebraska,' 
Meek and Hoyden, 126. 



see, and F. Roemer*8 monograph, by 
jr. jr. /Sq/fbref, 205. ^ 

Gemer, A., coal iietroleum and other dii- 

tilled oils, 147. 
Gibbs, J. W., oliitnary of, 463. 
Ij (r(66x, \y\y atomic weights of elements, 216. 
contributions to chemistry and phys- 
ics, 103, 276, 414, 419. 

analytical chemistry, 112: 
n^seorches on platinum metals, 68. 
nUnuin, D. t'., geo|j:mj)hical notices, 51. 
(rraeffrr, /?., value or different kinds of 

soap, 114. 
Gray, A., Botanical notices, 128, 431,443. 
review of Phillips' Life on the Earth, 
444. 

Bree's book on species, 449. 
GrMMch, A. If. R., Flora of the British 
We<>t India Islands, 129. 

Plantop Wrightianoe e Cuba Orientali, 
129. 



Coal, papers on, by /. W. Dawton^ no-ll Cape Colony, 128. 



Gwtot, A., Appalachian mountain svstem, 

lb7. 



Hackley, Chas. W., obituary of, 80S. 

Haeu8s*er. E., obituary of, 4fel. 

7/a/«, T. /, additions to flora of Wisconsin, 

130. 
//(T//,/a>7i«f,contributionB to paleontolocr, 

]iriinordlal fauna and Point Levi fos- 
sils 220. 
Hall's search for Sir J. Franklin, 51 
Harvey, Wm. H., flora capensis, plants of 



ticed, 290. 

Cretaceous straU of Texas, R F. Shu- 
moitZ, 127. 



tnesaurus capensis or South African 
flora, 12a 
Hoyden, F, V., see Meek and Saydm. 
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Bdwden^ F. V., geology of headwiiten of 
lilMoiiri and Yellow Stone liyen, 290. 

Hayes's Arctic expedition, 6L 

Monfety 8. 2>., leaa-eelt corresponding to 
cobalt yellow, 996. 

Meer^ 0., reply to Dr. Newberry on age of 
Nebraska leares, 4S6. 

MerHct, R C, asteroids, comet, shooting 
stars, 186. 

Harvey^ ML TFI, plants foond In New Bed- 
ford, Mass., 180. 

Henelin's search for Dr. Vogel in Central 
Africa, fiOi 

Iftm, Q, X, L'^nivalent m^chaniqae 
de la chaleur, 1551 

HUeheoeky R^ conversion of certain con- 
glomerates into talcose and micaceous 
schists and gneiss, by elongation, flat 
tening, and metamorphosis of the peb- 
bles and cement, 873l 

Hochstetter, Pn>£, death of; 46L 

HqfmaKHy A. W.^ polyatomic bases of the 
nitrogen, phoephoms and arsenic series, 
420. 

separation of mono-, hi-, and trlethyl 
amin, 499. 

Hooker^ Sir Wi J., a Second Century of 
Ferns. 189. 

Sumiy T. A, on some points in American 
geology, 899. 
chloritoid flrom Canada, 449. 
chrome garnet, 906. 
geologiou survey of Canada, 199. 
theory of types m chemistry, 966, 460. 



Illinois geological survey, 194. 
Inundations, causes of »75. 
Iridium, resolution of ores of, W, OUfbty 
64. 



Jchfucmy 3. TT, Chancel*s method of esti- 
mating phosphoric acid, 981. 
Jovffinyy Cours de Droit Naturel, 156^ 



Kentucky eeological survey, 294, 460. 
.£^0, Ik, loss of light by glass shades, 

EXrchhoffy chemical analysis of the solar 

atmosphere, 103. 
I^rkMooodyD.y November meteors, 1860,189. 
Klotzsch, Dr. J. F., death of, 461. 



L'annte litt^raire et dramatlque, Vapp^ 
rtauy 155. 
musicale, Scudo, 155. 
scientiflque et industriellc, L, Ftguier, 
155. 
La Norv^, L. EhouU, 155. 
Xeo, M. Varey^ estimation of nitrogen, 
proposed process and acidimetric pro- 
cess for, 189. 
formation of picramic acid, 188. 
new combinations of ammonia, picric 
acid, and metallic basea, 78L 
picric add as a test for potash, 7S. 



LeConte, John E., death of; 806, 469. 

LeOonU, /, on Silver Sprinir of Florida, 1. 

Lehmann, J. 0. C, death of, 461. 

Leaquerevxy X., botanical and palseonto- 
logical report on the State geological 
survey of Arlunsas, 481. 

Light, loss of, by glass shades, 288. 

JXsf, (7., pig iron containing copper can- 
not be puddled, 115. 

Loewenthaly /., cleansing mordanted cloth 
before dyeinf?, 117. 

Logan, W, R, fimna of Quebec rocks, 916. 
tracks in Potsdam formation, 17. 

Lustre, Brewster*s theory, 849. 

experiments on Dove*s theory, 0. N, 
Moody SS9, 
nroduction of, in monocular vision, 



Siagnetic needle, declination of; influenced 
by the moon, 98. 

solar diurnal variation and annual 
inequalitv, 197. 

3f€mni€r,Kn Amdrique et in Europe, 155. 

Manhy B. F., aurora an electric dlschai*ge 
modified by the earth^s magnetism, 811. 

McCUntock's Arctic soundinss, 57. 

McOurdyy H. /., on Chancel's method of 
estimating phosphoric acid, 281. 

Medical statistics of U. S. Army, 60. 

Meek and Hayden^ Catalogue of fossils 
collected in Nebraska by U. S. explor- 
ing^ expeditions, 126. 

AfedT and Worthetiy description of new spe- 
cies of Crinoidea and Ecbinoidea fh>m 
the carboniferous rocks of Illinois and 
other Western States. Also descrip- 
tions of new carboniferous fossils from 
Illinois and Western States, 125. 

Merzy colors of flames, 105. 

Metallic lustre, Jkwe't theory oil 109, 889. 

Metallurgy, researches on platinum met- 
als, W. OibbBy 63. 

Metamorpbism of conglomerates with 

S[iel8s, talcose and micaceous schists, 
: HUcheoeky 879. 
Meteoric collection of C. U. Shepard (cat- 
alogue), 456. 
Meteorites, description of new, J.L, SmUhy 
151, 264. 
from HhiduffUn, 309. 
Guernsey Co., Ohio, /. L. Smith. 87. 
Meteorology of ^iarietta, Ohio, 1860, S 

P. HUdrtthy 252. 
M€itefii%i», Dr. G,y Filices Horti Botanid 
Llpslensls, 134. 
Ubcr clnige Farngattungen, 188. 
Microscope, improvements of, M, C. WhiUy 
110. 
Wenham^s binocular, 110. 
Microscopes, resolving powers of, 19. 
MUlfTy F.y November meteors, 1860, 188. 
Mineralogy, Dana^s, Ninth Supplement, 
Geo. J, Brushy 854. 
list of works on. 854. 
note on chloritoid fh>m Canada, T, S, 
ffunty 442. 

Acmite,857. 
H Albite, Jtfmrrtf if. TMnifi^, 867. 
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HiNBBAXS. — 

Akiuithite, a57. 

Alumnite, Oeisi and Dieck^ 857. 

Ammlolltc, F. Field, 357. 

Apatite, ReiMch^ 358. 

Banilite, see Sillinianiie, 

Batrachite, sec MonticeiliU. 

Beryl, HqfmeuAer, 358. 

Brucite, inglestrdm, 858. 

Bucboliite, 0ce SiUimanite. 

Chloritold, T. Sterry Hunt, 858, 442. 

Chrome garnet in Canada, Hunt, 2d5. 

Chrysolite, from Vermont, Edward A. 
Manice, ^. 

Clinochlore from Achmatowsk, Struve, 
359. 

Copi>cr, argentiferous, from L. Superior, 
containing mercury, llaut^euiue^ 369. 

Cronstedite, Damonr, 359. 

Darwinite, see Whitfifyite, 

Davyne, see Xephdine. 

Dlallogite, variety, Himbeerspath, from 
Obenieisen, ii'.V/iVrfefrramf, 860. 

Dhinite from Tamella in Finland, 860. 

Epidotc, Ji. Hermann^ 300. 

Fai^aslte, A. Knop, 860. - 

Feldspar from tra<rhyte of Drachenfels 
on the Rhine, Haminjelfberq, 860. 

Fer^usonite from Ytterby, J^ordenskiold, 
360. 

Fibrollte, see SUHmanilf. 

Fournetite, sec Tetrahedriie. 
Garnet, emerald jireen, fh>m Oxford, 
Canada, T. S. Hunt, 295, 860. 

man^ranesc-alumina-gamet from Mi 
ask, LUtenko, 361. 
Gersdortlite, Btryemann, 361. 
Gibbsitc, 361. 
Gieseckite, 361. 

Gmelinite from Cyprus, Damoxtr, 361. 
Gold, Gftiih, 361. 

Graphite from Ajaguss, Hermann, 361. 
Harmotomc from Andrejiaberg and 

Strontian, Rammehberg, 361. 
Harrisite pseudomorphous of Galena, 

Oenth, 362. 
Hauvne, Rammel»herff, 363. 
Heulandite, Rmmnclkterfj, 862. 
Hjelmite, NordenAkiiild, mi. 
Horncsite, Haidhtoer, llmier, 863. 
Hydromagnesitc, Meyer, 36:i 
Kaolin, A. Knop, 303. 
Keramohalito, ScJuceixer, 363. 
Labradorite, Rammelsberg, 363. 
La pis- Lazuli phos])horescent when heat- 
ed, Jierfjeron, I^i. 
Lead native in basaltic tufa in Moravia,' 
Reichenbach, 3611 i 

Leucitc, Btrg^mann, 363. 
Llbethenite, /'. Field, 363. 
Llcbcncritc, DeACloizeaux, 363. 
Mjvscagnine, corrected formula for, 364. 
Mela(!onitc, Kennefott, 364. 
Mclaiihydrite, Krantz, Rjimfneljfbei'ff,9dL 
Mellitc, J. \: Itjenkow, :5G4, 
Microcline, Stheerer, J364. 
Monrolite, see SiUhnanite. 
Montlcellite, Rammelkberg, 864. 
Nacrite, see Pholerite. 
Katrolite, from Bergen Hill, New Jer- 
sey, Oeo. J. Brush, 365. 



MINBRAL8. — 

Nepheline, analysis by Bammtltbn^ ^ 

Ottrelite, see ChloriUnd. 

Paralo^te, see SeapolUe. 

Pectolite, Inglestromy 865. 

Phillipsite, 8G5i 

Pholerite, R. MuUer, 865l 

Phosphochalcitc, F. F%dd^ 86S. 

PhvlUte, see ChloriUrid, 

Piiiitoid, Knop, 866. 

Pisanlte, Kewngott, S66. 

Polycrase, 866. 

Proustitc from Chile, F. Fidd, 966l 

P> rargyrite fh)m Chile, F. FXkd, d6& 

Pyroxene from Vesuviaii lava, IW- 

c/in^, 866. 
Rutile. 866. 

Sarcolite, RammeUbera, 866. 
Scapolite, identical with poraloytte, 987. 
Serpentine and ChnrsoUte from Sda in 

Sweden, C W. Huiimark, 867. 
Sillimanitc, Damour, 867. 
Silver, a pseudomorpli ot, after Stepheo* 

Sodalite, three rarietiee, JJammdAen, 

867. 
Stilpnomelane, L, J. InaeUtrom. 867. 
Tagilite, F. Fidd, 868. 
Talc, indurated ^-aiiety from Bristol, 

Ct., Br%uK, Lummis, 36S. 
Tetradymite, RananeUberg and QtaidK, 

86a 

Tetrahedrite fh>m Ardillats, France, 

CK J/^868. 
Triplite from Peilau in Silesia, Bargt 

inann, 869. 
Uranophane, WdMky and Ortmdma$», 

369. 
Vermiculite ? BrutK, 369. 
Water, density of ice determined by L 

Dufoiir, 370. 
Whitneyite, D. Forbes, 37a 
Wohlerlte, 371. 

Wolfram, OentJu JP&pplein, »7L 
Xenolite, see Sulimaniie. 
Yttrotantalite, Norderukiold, 37L 
Zinc found in basalt in Australia, 871. 
Zincite from Franklin, W. P. Blake, STL 
Zoisite, triclinic form demonstrated by 

DesClcizeaux, 871. 
Zwieselite but a variety of triplUe^ STL 
Motion of fluids and solids relative to 

the earth's surface, W. Ferrel, 27. 
Mountains, heights of Appalachian, ISl. 
Miiller, A, sweet fermentation or milk, 
428. 



.Natural History of the United States, L 

i Agassiz, 395. 

{New alkaline metal, Bunsen, 105. 

Xeteberry, J. S., flowering plants and ferns 
of Ohio, 130. 

Pnyf. Heer's reply to, on age of >> 
braska leaves, 435. 

Xeweomb, S., vision through colored me- 
dia, 418. 

Xeioton, H. A,, shooting stars, Nov. 1980, 
187. 

New Tork geological snrreyi 185u 



AeftUt /, correipoDdcDC'e of, 36d ; ablla- 
«2. 986: liualu^rily of Ihe nir of Paris, 
9W; dtmuipn of genna, reKexrchca 



Innndalloiu, 



pMDdomoriduKU, 313: li 
m; blblioKrephT, ISfi, STR. 
Itrogen, prupoied|irDceiufureBCtDuUas:' 
— ' —'-"Imetrie process, JC C, Lea, 18ft 



Nitrogen, pi 

»nd ncliuii ^ 

Nob«rt'« teat pIMe and 

Sullltaal uid Wormlql, ll 



Oblluarj-, 151, 366, SOI, 461. 

Ocno, molioiu of, 45. 

Opitcal pbecDineiui of "Sllret Sprine" 1 

Florict, I. *" 

OpUnl atluUM, DOTC'B, O. .V. Rood, lOD. 
Onhm. J. jr.. ravlBw of Wethcrill on the 

quick procens for manuli^luro of Tinc- 

OnfaoBcopic eve-piece, Tollen, 113. 
Ogmluni, re§oIatlun from ore, W, 
Owen, DaTld Dale, obltiurj of, 158. 



Pala^onlnloKT, contrlbaliona of Jainc> 

Ual), Wi. 
primeval Omna, ic. Jama Hall, 330. 
Faria, iQulubrltj of Ibe nlr of, 208. 
Payer, Jean Bapilate notice of, 367, «3. 
Pblladelphla Acad. Nat. Sd. Prucecdliiin>: 

for 18M, KM. 
PhaUp*, John, llfl! on the earth, Its origin 

and succession, rsTieir, A. Gray, 414. 
Physics. — 

Aurora Tiewed aa an oli-ctric dlseharw, 
R V. .VanA, 811. 

BinocDlnr vision InSuciice upon estima- 
tion of distance, O. N.Jtaod, 100. 

Chemical physlcH, Hfl. 

Color of falood-globnics, 4IT. 

Decllnatloo of magncllc needle influ- 
enced by the moon, discussion of ob- 
FcrvatloiiB at GIrurd CollifKC, 1340- 
\St5, A. D. Bache, US. 

Declinometer obnervalloiiB at Glmrd 
College, IH40 lo 1»I5. In rclaliau to 
solar diurnal variation nud annunl 
inequnlll;, A. D. S-ichr, 1U7. 

Dlcbroscope, 0. Jf. Jtovd, 107. 

Dove's theaijufluslre, 0. ,V. flood, 330. 

Electric IlKht, O. X. Roal, 11(1. 

Fixed lines in spectrum of liTponltrii 
add, TK 0»6«, 415. 

FulKuriles or %htnln? tabes. SOS. 

iDlluencc of musical sounds on thi 
flanic of a jet Of eon] gas, C. Soiul- 

AUKH, -IIG. 



Fhtsics.— 
Mingling colnrs produced by aijsorption 

or interference, 100. 
Mollona of Bnlcls and solids relative lo 

Ihe esrlh* surfece, W. Firni, 27. 
N'obcrl's test pinte and strls of diatoms, 

IT. S. Sailiaml and T. 6. Wormleu. li 
Oplioni nhrnnuiena of "Silver Spring" 

Id Marlon Co., Florida, / LtConti. 1. 
Philosopliicnl EppaTBCaa, Kltehle's lllus- 

imted cntslo^e, 304. 
Principles of pCfstea, ad ed.^^i(timan, 

Jr., 149, 
Quna [-vision ofinovlnfc blood-corpuscles 

In the retina uflhe huiiiaQeye,Z. iiau- 

Regektion, W. Glbbt, 414. 

RecbercliGssurr^ulvalcnlm^cbaulqUO 
de lo thnlcur, (J. A. Ilii-n. 155. 

BtcrroncopL' npi'llod to distlnBulBh cop- 
ies from fiiti'tnilcs, (>. S. ftwd, 110. 

Subjective oiitlcal phenomena, 0. X. 
jhod, 417. 

ToUes' orthoacoplc Ejo-piece, 113. 

VIsloii tliroucli colored media, S. Sim- 
coiiib, 4\S. 

Weuhnm's improved binocular micro- 
scope, 110. 
Fieinnilc acid, formation ot, Jf. C. Lea, 

Picric add a test for potosb, Jf. C. Lea, 75. 
Fbiet,F. J., qunlemian period, relation to 

present epoch, 345. 
PhospboriG aeld In Igneons rocks, Janu» 

SehM, 353. 
Planctt, new, 463. 
Platinum metals, researches on, W. Oibbt, 

HI). 
Potadnm formation, tracks In, 17. 
Primordiiil fnumi and Point Levi fossils, 

J. Hall, 320. 
PrimordliU fauna and laconie system, /. 

Barrandr, 213. 



A'aberCt tat plait. 
Meteorites, fall of, .. 

Ohio. /. LaariHce Smith, 87. 



Meteorites, fall of. In Guernsey county, 
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